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OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT      f 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  Octohev^  31^  1920, 
To  the  President  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  its  final  report  for  the  period  of  your  presidential  adminis- 
tration, with  the  beginning  of  which  nearly  .eight  years  ago  its  own 
beginning  is  identified,  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  origin  and 
activities  of  the  Department  appears  to  me  to  be  appropriate  and 
likely  to  be  useful. 

Such  a  review  seems  appropriate  because  you  as  President  of  the 
United  States  have  sympathetically  furthered  the  statutory  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  throughout  your  double  term  of  office, 
which  coincides  with  the  life  of  the  Department  thus  far.  It  is  likely 
to  be  useful  because  in  the  further  life  of  the  Department  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  work  may  need  information  about  its  origin 
and  are  certain  to  need  the  benefit  of  its  experience. 

I  am,  therefore,  devoting  Part  I  of  this  report  to  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Department,  to  those  that  attended  its 
organization,  and  to  an  outline  of  its  principal  activities  during  the 
seven  annual  periods  preceding  the  period  to  which  Part  II  more 
particularly  relates. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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PART  I. 


The  Department  of  Labor  Prior  to  1920- 


AGrrAiaoN  for  an  executive  department  of 

LABOR. 

Tenth  among  the  executive  departments  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Labor  came  into  statutory  life  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1913.  Its  organic  law,^  enacted  a  few  days  before  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  was  on  that  day  approved  by  a  Republican 
President,  your  immediate  predecessor,  whereupon  the  obligation  of 
appointing  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor  devolved  upon  you.  This 
was  the  climax  of  an  agitation  for  a  Department  of  Labor,  which 
had  begun  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861-1865. 

At  that  time  the  wageworkers  of  the  United  States,  most  of  whom 
had  been  soldiers  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  that  intranational  con- 
flict, found  themselves  victims  of  economic  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  control,  and  which  nobody  seemed  to  understand.  Al- 
though a  more  or  less  fortunate  few  of  the  population  lived  in  luxury 
without  seeming  to  earn  their  incomes  by  commensurate  work  of 
any  useful  kind,  wageworkers  and  their  families  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  opportunities  for  profitable  employment  and  consequently 
from  inadequate  wages  for  hard  and  useful  service  when  employed. 

Beginning  of  the  Agitation. 

In  those  circumstances  a  conference  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  August, 
1865,  attended  by  leading  representatives  of  wageworking  inter- 
ests, some  of  whom  had  but  recently  worn  the  Federal  blue  and  others 
the  Confederate  gray,  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  creation 
of  a  national  Department  of  Labor.  The  text  of  this  resolution  is 
as  follows : 

Every  department  of  the  Federal  Government  is  now  and  has  been  officered 
by  professional  men,  business  men,  or  manufacturers.  They  are  or  have  been 
employers  of  labor  or  counselors  of  employers.  Naturally  their  sympathies  are 
not  with  labor.  Th«re  should  be  at  Washington  a  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
officered  by  men  who  are  of  and  with  labor,  the  duty  of  that  department  to  be 
the  guarding  of  labor  interests  in  every  way  now  known  or  which  hereafter 
may  become  known. 


*  The  text  In  full  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
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14  REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  aspirations  for  a  labor  department  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  which  that  resolution  gave  expression  were  emphasized  a 
few  weeks  later  in  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Molders  to  another  labor  leader  of  national  reputation 
and  influence.  "  What  we  need,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  department  of  the 
Government  attending^  exclusively  to  labor  matters,  with  its  head  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  to  speak  for  us." 

Those  appear  to  have  been  the  first  precise  demands  for  a  labor 
department  in  the  National  Government.  Others  followed.  The 
Louisville  demand  quoted  above  was  repeated  at  a  labon  convention 
held  at  Baltimore  in  August,  1866.  It  was  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  forthwith  laid  before  President  Johnson  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  meeting  this  convention  organized  the  National  Labor  TTnion,  a 
body  composed  of  the  trade  and  labor  unions  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  its  next  convention,  held  at  Chicago  a  year  later  (1867),  this 
body  adopted  the  following  further  declaration  on  the  subject: 

Resolved,  That  as  labor  Is  the  foundation  and  cause  of  national  prosperity, 
It  Is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Government  to  foster  and  protect  it.  Its 
importance,  therefore,  demands  the  creation  of  an  executive  department  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
shall  aid  in  protecting  it  above  all  other  interests. 

After  the  third  convention  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  which 
was  held  at  New  York  City  in  1868,  its  presiding  oflScer,  calling  offi- 
cially upon  President  Johnson,  informed  him  of  the  desires  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country  with  reference  to  governmental  recog- 
nition. At  that  interview  the  demand  of  wageworkers  for  adminis- 
trative representation  in  the  National  Government  was  especially 
emphasized  to  President  Johnson  by  the  labor  representative,  who 
said: 

We  want  a  new  department  at  Washington  to  be  called  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  head  of  said  department  to  be  called  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  be 
chosen  directly  from  the  ranks  of  workingmen.  To  this  department  should 
be  referred  all  questions  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  navy  yards 
and  all  other  Government  workshops,  the  registry  and  regulation  of  trades- 
unions  and  coox>erative  associations,  the  disi)Osition  of  public  lands,  and  all 
other  questions  directly  connected  with  and  affecting  labor. 

Creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Three  years  had  passed  by  when  Congressman  George  F.  Hoar,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  the  National  Labor  Union,  which,  however,  had 
barely  survived  that  period,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
in  1871  a  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on  Labor.  Although  his  bill  was 
supported  by  the  trade-unions  of  the  time,  they  made  it  plain  that 
they  were  supporting  it  only  "  as  a  temporary  expedient "  and  would 
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"continue  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  Separtment  of  Labor.'*    Mr. 

Hoar's  bill  did  not  pass. 

A  tactical  tendency  then  set  in  toward  modifying  the  demand  for 

an  executive  department.    The  Indnstrial  Congress,  held  at  Cleveland, 

in  1873,  temporarily  modified  the  Louisville  demand  of  1865  by 

adopting  the  following  declaration : 

To  arrive  at  the  true  condition  of  the  producing  masses  in  their  educational, 
moral,  and  financial  condition,  we  demand  from  the  several  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistios. 

This  part-way  policy  was  aflSrmed  in  1874  by  the  same  industrial 
body  at  its  second  meeting,  held  in  April  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  On 
that  occasion  the  Industrial  Congress  laid  aside  a  resolution  for 
waging  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  De- 
partment of  Labor^  doing  so,  however,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  wiser  course  for  securing  such  a  department  lay  in  the  direction 
of  first  creating  bureaus  of  labor  both  at  Washington  and  in  the 
several  States.  Consequently  the  prudential  decision  of  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  1873,  was  affirmed  at  its 
second  meeting,  held  in  1874. 

That  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  hard  times  of  the  seventies, 
when  the  Industrial  Congress,  which  had  meanwhile  changed  its 
name  to  the  Industrial  Brotherhood,  went  out  of  existence,  as  had  the 
National  Labor  Union  before  it.  During  this  long  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  there  was  little  or  no  active  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  Knig^hts 
of  Labor  became  and  for  some  years  remained  the  principal  national 
labor  organization  of  this  country.  At  its  first  general  assembly, 
held  in  January,  1878,  the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  labor  bureaus,  deciding  also  as  matter  of  progressive  policy 
not  to  demand  an  executive  department  in  the  National  Government 
until  labor  bureaus  had  been  established  in  States  where  industrial 
plants  had  attracted  large  numbers  of  skilled  wageworkers.  The 
same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Federation  of  Otganized  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions,  which  subsequently  became  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — ^now,  as  for  many  years,  the  dominant  labor  organization  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  its  first  convention,  held  in  1881, 
this  organization  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  in 
these  terms : 

We  recognize  the  wholesome  effect  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  as  created 
Id  several  States,  and  we  urge  upon  our  friends  in  Congress  the  passage  of  an 
act  establishing  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistios,  and  recommend  for  its 
management  the  appointment  of  a  proper  person  Identifled  with  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  country. 

From  that  time  until  its  creation  by  Congress  the  friends  of 
organized  labor  were  united  and  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
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a  national  labor  bureau  in  contradistinction  to  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

The  matter  came  into  Congress  first  in  1879  with  the  Murch  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Labor.  This  bill 
languished  for  five  years,  other  bills  being  meanwhile  introduced 
from  time  to  time  but  with  no  better  results.  The  bills  that  met  the 
fate  of  the  Murch  bill  of  1879,  either  before  or  after  it,*  included  one 
introduced  in  1864  by  Hon.  Gottlieb  Orth,  then  a  Representative 
from  Indiana.  The  Orth  bill,  probably  the  first  with  reference  to 
any  aspect  of  the  subject,  proposed  a  Department  of  Industry.  By 
1867  the  House  of  Representatives  had  advanced  far  enough,  in  the 
general  direction  aimed  at  by  the  labor  organizations,  to  instruct  its 
Committee  on  Rules,  by  resolution,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
the  creation  of  a  standing  Committee  on  Labor.  In  1871  it  passed  a 
bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  working  hours  and  of  capital  in  the  United  States.  As  time 
went  on  a  bill  for  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was  introduced  by  Senator  Blair, 
and  one  for  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  Representative  Willis. 
Another  bill  for  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  introduced  by 
Representative  McKinley,  who  afterwards  became  President.  Still 
another  for  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative O'Neill,  and  yet  another  by  Representative  Lamb.  Repre- 
sentative Foran  introduced  one  for  a  Department  of  Industry.  Other 
plans  in  the  mass  of  proposed  legislation  included  proposals  for  a 
Labor  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Ag^culture,  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  with  a  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  Interior  Department. 

Those  and  several  other  bills  of  similar  tenor  and  purpose  were 
followed  in  1884  by  preliminary  legislation  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  Department  of  Labor,  and  out  of  them  an  act  was  framed 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  approved  June  27, 
1884,  by  President  Arthur.  This  act  created  a  "  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Renewal  of  the  Agitation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  the 
statutory  germ  of  what\has  become  the  executive  department  for 
which  I  am  now  making  the  eighth  annual  report.  Twenty  years  of 
agitation  over  the  country  and  of  effort  before  Congress  had  brought 
the  wageworkers  thus  far  toward  a  realization  of  their  demands  for 
an  executive  department  with  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 

*  More  than  a  handred  such  blUs,  including  reBOlation8»  are  fammarlsed  at  pp.  lS-21 
of  a  public  document,  long  out  of  print,  entitled  **  Organization  and  Law  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.*'  (Goyernment  Printing  Office,  1904.)  They  cover  the 
period  from  1864  to  1002. 
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at  its  head.    Thirty  years  more  were  to  pass  before  they  realized 
their  original  proposal. 

Meanwhile  their  agitation  did  not  cease.  In  his  official  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Minne- 
apolis in  October,  1887,  the  general  master  workman  of  that  body 
(Terence  V.  Powderly)  renewed  the  demand  for  an  executive  de- 
partment. The  portion  of  his  address  in  which  he  dealt  with  that 
subject  is  as  follows : 

I  beUeve  the  day  has  come  for  united  labor  to  ask  at  the  hands  ot  Congress 
the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  Department  of  Labor  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government.  I  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  committee  on  legislation  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  and  introduce  it  to  Congress  at  the  next  session.  We  have  to-day  a 
Department  of  War ;  we  do  not  need  it  at  all  Ra  comparison  to  a  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Navy  Department  is  not  such  an  important  one,  for  we  do  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  very  extensive  national  Navy.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  rests  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  labor.  There  is  now  nothing  so  promi- 
nently before  the  Nation  and  the  world  as  the  question  of  labor.  Nearly  eyery 
action  taken  by  the  Executive  or  his  Cabinet  deals  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  question  of  labor.  Its  ramifications  extend  everywhere,  its  power  is  felt 
everywhere,  and  its  usefulness  is  recognized  everywhere.  All  this  being  true, 
it  is  no  more  than  Just  that  the  President  should  have  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  a  man  who  represents  more  than  war,  more  than  a  few  vessels,  more 
than  a  sentiment,  more  than  a  class.  Labor  can  not  be  called  a  class,  for  it  is 
everywhere  and  at  the  base  of  everything.  With  a  man  in  his  Cabinet  whom  he 
could  consult  on  the  question  of  labor,  the  President  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  question  of  capital.  Labor  is  entitled  to  far  more  at  the 
seat  of  Govemm^it  than  a  mere  bureau.  But  it  will  not  receive  any  more  unless 
it  asks  for  it.  I  recommend  that  it  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Labor. 

Creation  of  an  Inferior  Department  of  Labor. 

A  bill  for  an  executive  department  was  consequently  introduced 
in  Congress,  but  upon  assurances  that  congressional  assent  to  placing 
a  representative  of  wageworkers  in  the  President's  Cabinet  could  not 
be  obtained,  the  promoters  of  this  bill  made  their  second  compromise. 

They  thereby  secured  congressional  action  which  in  1888  promoted 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  an  independent  status  as  a  Department  of 
Labor,  but  without  executive  rank.  Nevertheless,  the  agitation  for 
an  executive  department  with  a  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  continued  after  this  independent  but  inferior  depart- 
ment had  been  created. 

Creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  independent  Def)artment  of  Labor  in 
1888,  several  bills  for  an  executive  department  had  been  introduced. 
Several  more  were  introduced  afterwards.  In  form  the  bills  intro- 
duced after  the  creation  of  the  independent  department  were  quite 
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alike  in  title  to  some  of  those  introduced  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
original  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  to  others  introduced  between  the  two. 
Among  them  all  were  bills  to  establish,  respectively,  a  ^^  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Labor,"  a  "  Department  of  Industry  and  Bureau 
of  Labor,"  a  "  Department  of  Labor,"  a  "  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry,"  and  a  "Department  of  Industries."  Gen.  Weaver, 
subsequently  a  prominent  candidate  for  President  but  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Labor  with  a  Secretary  of  Labor  at  its  head.  Some  of  the  bills  were 
more  intimately  related  to  the  commercial  and  business  side  of  in- 
dustrial aflfairs  than  to  the  wageworking  side.  Others,  however,  dis- 
tinctly anticipated  the  present  Department  of  Labor  and  its  prin- 
cipal functions.  None  was  enacted,  but  all  of  them  played  a  part  in 
the  ultimate  creation  of  the  present  Department  of  Labor. 

They  were  blended  by  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  in  an  act  creating 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  which  the  independent 
Department  of  Labor  was  made  a  bureau.  This  act  was  approved 
February  14, 1903,  by  President  Roosevelt. 

CREATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

By  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the.  United  States  had  been  intrusted 
to  an  executive  department  designed  to  represent  also,  if  not  indeed 
primarily,  the  interests  of  employers.  This  amalgamated  represen- 
tation of  industrial  interests  of  a  kind  that  are  often  conflicting  in 
fact,  whether  so  in  essential  principle  or  not,  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Not  only  did  the  new  Department  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  wage  earners;  it  had  in  it  all  the  possibilities  of  a  hostile 
instead  of  a  friendly  governmental  agency.  An  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  interest  of  wageworkers,  such  as  they  had  urged  upon 
Congress  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  consequently  demanded  with 
greater  popular  emphasis  than  ever  before. 

That  historic  demand  finally  found  favor  in  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress. An  act  was  passed  at  the  third  session,  in  the  winter  of 
1913,  which  divorced  the  divergent  jurisdictions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  withdrawing  from  it  such  functions  as 
had  reference  especially  to  wage-earning  interests  and  placing  them 
under  the  additional  executive  department  which  this  act  created — 
namely,  the  Bepartment  of  Labor.  Commercial  functions  were  thereby 
left  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  name  of  which 
was  altered  to  Department  of  Commerce,  but  all  its  functions  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  wageworkers  were  transferred  to  the 
new  department. 
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By  that  transfer  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  its  title  altered  to  Bnrean  of 
Labor  Statistics/  came  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  So  did  the  Children's  Bnrean.  The  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization^  was  also  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction  and  supervi^n  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  its  title  being 
altered  to  Bureau  oj%mmigration.  To  those  three  bureaus  a  fourth 
was  added  by  raising  the  Division  of  Naturalization  in  the  former 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  the  rank  of  a  bureau — 
the  present  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Thus  the  bureaus  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor  by  its 
organic  aet,^  and  which  still  remain  under  its  jurisdiction  and  super- 
vision, are  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, the  Children'^  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  effected  that  culminating  labor-depart- 
ment legislation  was  approved  by  the  outgoing  President,  Mr.  Taft, 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1913.  Under  this  act  and  on  the  same  day 
you  honored  me  with  a  seat  at  your  Cabinet  table  as  the  first  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

In  consequence  of  your  appointment  the  duty  fell  upon  me  of 
organizing  that  executive  department  for  which  the  wage-earning 
interests  of  the  United  States  had  petitioned  Congress  again  and 
again  over  the  period  of  half  a  century;  also  the  duty,  which  has 
rested  upon  me  throughout  the  two  terms  of  your  historic  adminis- 
tration, of  directing  the  activities  of  this  the  youngest  of  the  ten 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Formal  organization  began  with  the  date  of  the  Department's 
creation — ^March  4,  1913. 

Financial  embarrassments. — Considerable  financial  embarrassment 
attended  the  initial  work.  Although  the  equipment  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  four  bureaus  transferred  by  Congress  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  came  over  with  the  bureaus,  their  use 
was  limited  to  the  bureaus,  respectively.  Consequently  they  were 
not  available  for  general  departmental  functions.  For  those  func- 
tions the  Congress  that  created  the  Department  had  neither  supplied 
equipment  nor  made  any  financial  provision.  Until  two  months  after 
its  creation  this  new  Department  was  consequently  dependent  upon 

■  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  originally  been  the  "  Bureau  of  Labor  Id  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior/'  then  the  Independent  *'  Department  of  Labor,"  and  later  the 
**  Bureau  of  Labor  *'  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

*  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  originally  organized  In  the  Treasury  Department,  hay- 
ing been  transferred  thence  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where  It  bore  the 
title  of  "  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturallscatlon.** 

■  See  appendix. 
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the  generosity  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  departmental 
quarters  and  furniture  and  for  clerical,  messenger,  and  elevator 
service.  Even  the  salaries  of  departmental  officers  were  unpro- 
vided for. 

As  to  salaries,  the  embarrassing  situation  was  remedied  /by  an  act 
of  May  1,  1913.  But  this  act  made  no  provision  for  subordinate 
clerks  nor  for  meeting  other  working  expenses  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  In  those  respects,  therefore — in  some  others  also— -the 
Department  of  Labor  continued  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the 
Department  of  Commerce  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
80,  1913. 

The  expenditures  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  (consisting  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  working  force,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Clerk  and  the  Disbursing  Clerk  with  their  several  assistants,  the 
Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  the  Appointment  Division, 
and  the  Solicitor  and  his  assistants)  were,  for  the  four  months  of 
that  fiscal  year,  $15,585.56 — an  average  of  less  than  $4,000  for  each 
month  of  the  Department's  existence  and  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
$50,000  a  year. 

Departmental  quarters. — ^Another  embarrassing  phase  of  the  in- 
ternal organization  related  to  departmental  quarters.  The  bureaus 
which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  were  occu- 
pying rented  premises,  as  follows:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
was  located  at  462  Louisiana  Avenue,  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Ninth 
Street  and  Grant  Place,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  1333  F 
Street.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  the  only  one  of  the  trans- 
ferred bureaus  which  had  occupied  space  in  the  Willard  Building,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Those 
bureaus  were  permitted  by  the  organic  act  to  continue  such  occu- 
pancy until  suitable  quarters  could  be  provided,  but  there  was  no 
space  at  all  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  its  divisions. 

Partly  to  meet  that  difficulty,  two  rooms  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration in  the  Willard  Building  were  set  aside.  The  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  therefore  moved  into  extremely  narrow' 
quarters  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  But 
this  building,  then  occupied  by  both  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  it  had  been  by  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  already  overcrowded. 

It  was  in  such  congested  conditions  and  with  such  limited  finances 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  began  its  work. 

The  congestion  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  October,  1913, 
when  the  Department  of  Commerce  moved  from  the  Willard  Build- 
ing to  its  new  building  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.  Even  then  the  .embarrassment  did  not  end.  Congress 
having  assumed  that  the  four  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
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could  be  afforded  space  in  the  new  building  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
former  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  all  its  constituent 
parts,  only  $6,000  for  rent  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  was  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  October  22,  1913.  This  was  not  enough  for  the  emer- 
gency. Occupancy  of  the  new  building  by  both  Departments  would 
have  interfered  with  plans  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
contemplated  occupying  the  entire  premises  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  all  its  bureaus. 

Further  embarrassments  also  arose.  The  leases  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  sole  successor  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  had  acquired  for  the  Willard  Building,  in  which  its  ex- 
ecutive offices  and  their  branches  and  those  of  this  department  were 
quartered,  ran  only  until  October  15, 1913.  There  was  danger,  there- 
fore, that,  with  but  $5,000 — ^the  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
Congress  last  cited — available  for  rent  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  October  16,  1918,  to  June  80,  1914,  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  be  wholly  without  office  accommodations. 

The  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  through  a  contract  with  the 
owners  of  the  Willard  Building,  supplemented  by  a  concession  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  former  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  having  paid  an  annual  rental  of  $11,830  for  the 
Willard  Building,  the  owners  of  that  building  agreed  to  accept  from 
this  Department  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  (from  the  end 
of  the  lease  to  June  30,  1914)  the  total  amount  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  for  rent,  i.  e.,  $6,000.  Acceptance  of  this  offer,  how- 
ever, would  have  accomplished  little  but  for  a  further  concession  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  provided  temporary  quarters 
in  its  new  building  for  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department. of 
Labor — ^the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Excepting  its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, the  Department  of  Labor,  with  its  constituent  bureaus,  was 
located  in  the  Willard  Building  and  maintained  there  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1914.  But  its  difficulties  continued.  The  owners 
of  the  Willard  Building  served  notice  that  they  would  demand 
$11,830  for  the  term  beginning  July  1, 1914.  Even  if  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  amount  for  rent  could  have  been  confidently  hoped  for, 
the  Department  would  still  have  been  embarrassed  for  office  accom- 
modations unless  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  could  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  con- 
cession which  the  Department  of  Commerce  hesitated  to  offer,  be- 
cause it  needed  the  whole  building  for  its  own  uses. 

The  logical  and  businesslike  way  of  disposing  of  this  matter,  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  proper  buildings,  would  have  been  to  confer  upon 
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the  Department  of  Labor  authority  similar  to  that  already  granted 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  should  have  been  empowered  to 
enter  into  a  five-year  lease  of  premises  adequate  to  its  uses  and  those 
of  all  its  bureaus,  the  premises  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  at  an  annual  rental  in  conformity  with  the  legal  rate  per 
square  foot,  which,  for  the  amount  of  space  required,  would  aggre- 
gate $24,000.  Under  such  authority  this  Department  would  have 
been  able  to  secure  quarters  adapted  to  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness and  reasonably  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government.  But  that  course  was  not 
adopted. 

Extraordinary  circumstances  enabled  the  Department  to  lease 
the  Mills  Building  at  the  low  rental  of  $16,500.  The  arrangement 
being,  however,  for  only  one  year,  the  lucky  lease  ended  with  June, 
1915;  and  for  a  five-year  term  thereafter  the  rent  demanded  was 
$26,000.  Though  large,  this  amount  was  not  considered  excessive; 
but  Congress  prevented  acceptance  by  limiting  the  rent  appropria- 
tion to  $20,000  a  year  for  five  years.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the  city 
was  made,  but  no  accommodations  could  be  found  at  the  rent  appro- 
priated. •  Finally  a  compromise  was  effected  with  the  owner  of  the 
Mills  Building  at  the  appropriated  sum  of  $20,000  on  condition  that 
the  Department  make  certain  repairs.  But  this  arrangement  was 
for  one  year  only — ^the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1916. 

With  July,  1916,  the  difficulties  with  reference  to  departmental 
quarters  ended,  Congress  having  meanwhile  authorized  the  leasing 
of  a  modern  office  building  for  five  years  at  a  rental  of  $24,000,  and 
also  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  on  the  Mills  Building  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917  at  a  rental  of  $24,000.  The  building  at  1712  G  Street  NW., 
in  which  the. Department  is  now  quartered,  was  erected  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  its  prospective 
tenant.  The  Department's  occupancy  of  this  building — which,  until 
the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  was  shared  by  all  its 
bureaus,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  Secretary — began  July  1,  1917. 
The  present  lease  will  terminate  June  30,  1922,  but  is  renewable  for 
a  further  term  of  five  years. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  comprises  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Solicitor,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Dis- 
bursing Clerk,  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  the  Ap- 
pointment Clerk,  the  News-Belease  Office,  the  Division  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics, and  the  Division  of  Conciliation.  To  these  has  recently  been 
added  an  Advisory  Committee  on  appeals  and  warrants  in  immigra- 
tion proceedings. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  directs  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
statistics  relating  to  the  condition  of  labor  and  the  products  of  labor. 
He  has  authority  to  call  upon  other  departments  of  the  Government 
for  statistical  data  obtained  by  them  on  the  same  subject.  He 
directs  the  correlation,  arrangement,  and  publication  of  all  such 
matter.  It  is  further  his  duty  to  collect  and  publish  information 
regarding  labor  interests  and  labor  controversies  in  this  and  other 
countries.  An  act  of  Congress  for  compensating  certain  employees 
of  the  United  States  injured  in  the  service  was  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  until  those  fimctions  were  transferred  by  a  later 
act  to  tiie  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 
It  has  also  been  and  still  is  his  function  to  enforce  the  immigration 
laws,  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  and  the  naturalization  laws.  In 
connection  with  these  he  is  invested  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
decide  appeals  from  decisions  made  by  immigration  officials  at  ports 
of  arrival  and  over  warrants  for  the  deportation  of  resident  aliens. 
Matters  pertinent  to  child  life  are  likewise  under  his  supervision. 
In  addition  to  these  functions,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the 
relatively  new  Federal  function  of  acting  as  mediator  and  appointing 
eonunisrioners  of  oondliation  in  labor  disputes  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  performs  such  duties  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  may  be  required  by  law.  No 
other  duties  are  required  of  him  by  law  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or 
sickness  of  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary  must,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
until  a  successor  to  the  Secretary  shall  have  been  appointed  or  his 
absence  or  sickness  shall  have  ceased.* 

The  Solicitor  is  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  its  chief  law  officer.  He  examines  and 
advises  regarding  contracts,  leases,  and  bonds  affecting  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Department,  prepares  legal  opinions 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  and  performs  such  other  legal  wurvices 
in  connection  with  the  administrative  work  of  the  Department  as 
may  be  required  of  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  or  its 
bureaus.  The  solicitor  is  also  authorized,  pursuant  to  Executive 
order  and  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  certain  circumstances.^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  has  general  management,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  the  clerks  and  employees  of 
the  Department  and  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations.    He  super- 

•  B.  S.,  Bee.  177.  '  R.  8.»  sec.  179. 
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intends  all  building  accommodations  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
supervises  all  expenditures  of  contingent  appropriations  and  rentals, 
and  receives  and  distributes  the  mail  of  the  Department  and  its 
various  bureaus.  He  also  supervises  all  the  miscellaneous  business 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  not  otherwise  assigned. 

The  Diflbnrgii^^  Clerk  is  charged  with  the  custody  and  expenditures 
of  Department  appropriations,  with  the  custody  of  receipts  from 
naturalization  fees,  with  supervision  of  transportation  requests  and 
vouchers,  and  with  the  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus. 

The  Divigion  of  Publicatioiu  and  Supplies  supervises  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  departmental  publications  and  blank  forms,  and  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Department  with  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  It  has  the  custody  and  general  supervision  of 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  directs  the  Department's 
advertising,  and  compiles  semiannual  returns  of  all  public  property 
under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

The  Appointment  Clerk  prepares  all  papers  connected  with  appoint- 
ments, transfers,  promotions,  reductions,  details,  furloughs^  and 
removals  of  employees  of  the  Department,  and  is  custodian  of  the 
oaths  of  office  and  the  personnel  files  of  employees  and  of  their 
efficiency  reports. 

The  News-Belease  Office  was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary dated  June  12, 1914.  This  order  directed  the  designation  of  an 
official  in  each  bureau  to  submit  reports  at  regular  hdtlrs  daily  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  his  action  with  reference  to  their  release 
for  general  publication.  At  a  meeting  of  the  bureau  officials  so 
designated,  held  for  consultation  on  August  21, 1914,  regulations  in 
the  matter  were  established,  under  which  news  material  originating 
in  any  branch  of  the  Department  is  required  to  pass  through  the 
News-Release  Office  prior  to  release  for  publication,  except  such 
local  news  as  may  be  released  in  field  or  station  service.  Any  infor- 
mation about  any  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  so  far  as  it  may 
have  news  value,  is  available  for  such  use,  provided  it  may  be  pub- 
lished without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest. 

Other  subdivisions. — ^The  origin  and  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Conciliation,  the  Employment  Service,  the  Division  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics, the  war-work  divisions,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
appeals  and  warrants  in  immigration  procedure,  all  of  which  are 
or  have  been  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  are  described  elsewhere 
in  this  report.* 

The  four  bureaus. — The  perplexities  attending  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  this  new  executive  department 

•  Bee  Part  I  and  Part  II,  pp.  24-20,  88--39,  41-43,  52,  6S-71,  78-155. 
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were  only  slightly  accentuated — ^in  some  respects  they  were  lessened — 
by  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  four  bureaus  to  their  new  depart- 
mental environment. 

As  already  noted,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, all  of  which  had  theretofore  functioned  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  were  transferred  to  this  Department  upon  its 
statutory  creation.  Since  each  had  already  been  internally  organ- 
ized— ^the  last,  however,  as  a  division  in  a  bureau  instead  of  a  bu- 
reau— ^the  process  of  adaptation  to  their  new  departmental  relation- 
ship was  simple  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of  organizing  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Such  difficulties  as  this  readaptation  did 
involve  were  greatly  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  bureaus  had 
been  financed  with  more  or  less  adequate  appropriations,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  officials  and  employees  of  each  bureau  co- 
operated with  the  Secretary  cordially. 

By  the  organic  act*  each  of  these  bureaus  is  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  its  work 
and  duties  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Full  reports  upon  their  respective  activities  since  their 
transfer  to  this  Department  and  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919 
will  be  found  in  the  seven  preceding  annual  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus.^®  Abstract  reports  of  their  activities  for  the 
year  1920  appear  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Interdepartmental  ooordinatioiL — ^By  section  10  of  the  organic  act  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  ^^  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  required  to 
^  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  a  plan  for  coordination  of  the 
activiti^,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  present  bureaus,  commissions, 
and  departments  so  far  as  they  relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions,  in 
order  to  harmonize  and  unify  such  activities,  duties,  and  powers 
with  a  view  to  further  legislation  to  further  define  the  duties  and 

*  See  appendix. 

^See  Department  Beport  for  1918,  pp.  24-48;  also  847-851  for  the  Bnrean  of  Labor 
Statiatlcs,  98-844  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  78-90  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  855-388 
for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalisation.  Department  Report  for  1914,  pp.  58-88 ;  also  521-528 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  125-520  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  107-128  for 
the  Children's  Bureau,  629-666  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalisation.  Department  Report  for 
1916,  pp.  66-86 ;  also  89-98  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  99-856  for  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  857-880  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  881-415  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturallza 
tlon.  Department  Report  for  1916,  pp.  89-121 ;  also  187-160  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  151-401  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  408-427  for  the  Children's  Bureau. 
429-506  for  Bureau  of  Naturalisation.  Department  Report  for  1917,  pp.  120-152 ;  also 
168-172  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  178-428  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
426-^72  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  478-651  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Department 
Report  for  1918,  pp.  160-200 ;  also  285-243  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  246-564 
for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  666*-579  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  681-651  for  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalisation.  Department  Report  for  1919,  pp.  226-276 ;  also  816-824  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  827-720  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  721-760  for  the 
Children's  Bureau,  751-862  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalisation. 

^  Bee  appendix. 
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power  of  such  Department  of  Labor."  The  organic  act  in  this 
respect  mcSnifestly  contemplated  a  special  report.  Therefore,  on 
the  9th  day  of  January,  1917,  after  careful  preparation  over  a  con- 
siderable period  and  with  the  aid  of  experienced  employees  of  the 
classified  service,  a  special  report  was  made  and  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  Congress.^^  As  yet  Congress  has  taken  no 
action  on  this  special  report. 

Mediation  and  Conciliation. — One  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  that  under  which  the  Division 
of  Conciliation  has  been  organized  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as 
noted  above.  It  is  embodied  in  section  8  of  the  organic  act^'  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
interest  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done.  • 

No  other  provision  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  organizing 
a  bureau  or  statutory  division  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
power  thus  created,  it  has  been  administered  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  his  own  immediate  direction. 

At  first,  from  total  lack  of  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary was  obliged  to  draw  such  assistance  as  could  be  spared  from 
bureaus  organized  for  collateral  purposes.  Notwithstanding  that 
handicap,  however,  and  others  of  a  kind  that  usually  obstruct  the 
development  in  practice  of  novel  administrative  functions,  appreci- 
able progress  was  made  at  once  in  conserving  the  interests  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  In  the  following  years  and  supported  by  direct  though 
altogether  inadequate  appropriations,  the  Division  of  Conciliation  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  been  established.  Its  work,  which  has 
been  of  extraordinary  value  to  all  parties  aflfected  by  industrial  dis- 
putes, has  been  described  in  considerable  detail  from  year  to  year  in 
the  reports  of  the  Department  down  to  and  including  1919.^*  For  the 
year  1920  the  work  of  this  departmental  agency  is  accounted  for  in 
Part  II  of  the  present  report. 

Employment  Service. — In  his  first  report  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
suggested  that  the  Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration might  be  developed  into  an  effective  national  employment 
agency  for  promoting  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  defined  by  the  organic  act. 

The  Division  of  Information  had  been  established  in  1907  as  part 
of  the  then  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (later  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  beneficial 

*>For  fall  copy  of  this  special  report  see  Department  Report  for  1917,  pp.  94-108; 
also  appendix  to  this  report,  post,  pp.  226-238. 

"  See  appendix. 

u  Department  Reports  as  follows:  1918,  pp.  14-28;  1914,  pp.  21-00;  1916,  pp.  9-34; 
1916,  pp.  10-68 ;  1917.  pp.  60-66 ;  1918,  pp.  12-96 ;  1919,  pp.  27-120. 
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distribution  of  aliens  admitted  to  the  country.  Why  not  utilize  it 
for  promoting  a  beneficial  distribution  of  citizens  also! 

In  connection  with  this  suggestion,  the  Secretary  insisted  that 
workers  should  not  be  directed  to  labor  markets  already  supplied  in 
excess  of  opportunities  for  their  profitable  employment.  Such  a 
policy,  which  was  frequently  urged  upon  the  Department,  would  have 
stultified  the  fundamental  purpose  prescribed  by  its  organic  act, 
namely,  to  ^^ foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare. of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States."  ^^ 

Following  the  Secretary's  suggestion,  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Information  were  experimentally  utilized  for  employment 
purposes  in  behalf  of  citizens  and  aliens  alike.  As  the  division  had 
been  placed  by  Congress  in  a  Department  charged  with  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  its  function  of 
promoting  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  was  regarded  as  having 
been  inf  erentially  enlarged  so  as  to  include  citizens.  This  experiment 
was  first  made  with  reference  to  harvest  help  just  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  and  with  reference  to  factory  employment  at  about 
the  same  period.  The  particulars  of  the  experiment  and  its  develop- 
ment from  1914  to  1920  into  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
are  set  out  in  the  annual  reports  from  1914  to  1919,  both  inclusive.** 

DEPARTMENTAL  LABOR  POLICY. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  created  in  the  interest  of  the  wage 

earners  of  the  United  States.    This  is  expressly  declared  in  that 

clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  organic  act,  which  reads : 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profiable  employment. 

Accordingly  the  Department  has  been  administered  in  all  its  ac- 
tivities with  reference  to  the  just  interests  of  wage  earners  and  to  the 
promotion  of  their  industrial  and  social  welfare.  In  that  declaration 
of  the  organic  act,  there  is,  of  course,  no  authority  to  foster,  promote, 
or  develop  for  wage  earners  any  special  privileges.  Nor  has  the  De- 
partment attempted  or  desired  to  create  or  foster  special  privileges 
for  anyone.  Wage  earners  are  already  heavily  burdened  with  special 
privileges  in  favor  of  other  interests.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  abol- 
ish or  modify  these,  rather  than  to  secure  special  privileges  for  them- 
selves. 

Organizations. — ^Neither  has  the  Department  regarded  wage  earners 
who  are  associated  together  in  unions  as  the  only  wage  earners  for 

^  Department  Report  of  1018,  p.  48. 

^  Department  Reports  of  1914,  pp.  60-57 ;  1915,  pp.  84-45 ;  1916,  pp.  58-78 ;  1917,  pp. 
67-94 ;  1918,  pp.  199-219  and  678-729 ;  1919,  pp.  276-802  and  885-1056. 
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whom  the  law  requires  it  to  be  solicitous.  Created  in  the  interest  of 
the  welfare  of  all  wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  whether  organ- 
ized or  unorganized,  the  Department  has  been  administered  in  the 
interest  of  all  from  its  beginning. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  ordinarily  it  is  only  through  organization 
that  the  many  of  any  industrial  group  or  interest  can  become  articu- 
late with  reference  to  their  common  needs  and  aspirations,  the  De- 
partment has  usually  been  imder  the  necessity  of  turning  to  labor 
organizations  for  definite  and  trustworthy  advice  with  reference  to 
wage-earning  interests.  Official  intercourse  with  individuals  as  such 
has  practical  limits  which  organization  and  representation  alone  can 
expand. 

Manifestly,  the  Departmetit  of  Labor  must  invite  the  confidence 
and  encourage  the  coopertaion  of  responsible  labor  organizations  and 
their  accredited  officers  and  committees  if  it  is  to  serve  its  prescribed 
purpose  through  an  intelligent  and  effective  administration  of  its 
authorized  functions.  It  has,  therefore,  sustained  friendly  relations 
with  labor  organizations.  This  it  had  to  do  and  ought  to  continue  to 
do  in  the  interest  not  only  of  all  wage  earners  but  also  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  the  general  welfare. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  has  not  in  that  respect  been  exclu- 
sive. Similar  relations  with  unorganized  wage  earners,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  is  practicable,  also  with  employers  and  their  organiza- 
tions, to  the  extent  to  which  they  themselves  permit,  are  likewise  a 
duty  of  the  Department  which  it  has  scrupulously  performed. 

The  great  guiding  purpose — ^the  purpose  that  has  governed  the 
department  at  every  turn,  the  purpose  that  should  continue  to 
govern  it,  the  purpose  that  should  be  understood  and  acquiesced  in 
by  everybody,  is  the  purpose  prescribed  by  the  organic  act,  namely, 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  TTnited  States.  In 
the  execution  of  this  purpose  the  element  of  fairness  to  every  interest 
is  of  paramount  importance.  The  Department  has  therefore  made 
fairness  between  wage  earner  and  employer,  between  wage  earner  and 
wage  earner,  between  employer  and  employer,  and  between  each  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  the  supreme  motive  and  purpose  of  all  its  ac- 
tivities. The  act  of  its  creation  is  construed  by  it  not  only  as  a  law 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States 
by  improving  their  working  conditions  and  advancing  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment  but  also  as  a  conmiand  for  doing 
so  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  all  industrial  groups  and  all 
legitimate  interests,  and  by  methods  tending  to  foster  industrial 
peace  through  progressively  nearer  realizations  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  industrial  justice.  ^^ 

^Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  7-0. 
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Adjustment  of  Differences. 

As  an  executive  department  devoted  to  the  just  interests  of  wage 
earners,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  guided  in  all  its  activities 
by  recognition  of  the  historical  fact  declared  in  its  first  annual  re- 
port/^ that  its  establishment  was  demanded  by  the  logic  of  industrial 
progress. 

Organization  begetting  further  organization,  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  wage  earner  has  come  to  be  no  longer  personal  or  indi- 
vidual. It  is  usually  a  relationship  between  groups  of  employers  on 
one  side  (such  as  corporation  stockholders)  and  groups  of  workmen 
on  the  other.  Employers  act  collectively  through  their  own  chosen 
agents — corporation  managers,  factory  or  mine  superintendents  or 
foremen,  labor  brokers,  or  the  like — who,  in  hiring  laborers,  repre- 
sent collective  or  federated  business  interests. 

This  method  of  employment,  generally  necessary  for  success  in 
modern  industry,  gives  to  employers  great  contractual  advantages 
over  wajge  earners.  Unless  wage  earners  also  act  together  they  are 
manifestly  at  such  a  practical  disadvantage  as  seriously  to  menace 
their  industrial  interests  and  their  social  welfare.  Yet  employers  who 
themselves  act  collectively  are  often  averse  to  dealing  collectively  with 
wageworkers.  It  is  pver  this  point  that  labor  disputes  frequently 
spring  up  and  become  bitter.  That  was  the  question  on  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employer  group,  although  a  small  minority  of  the  whole, 
overruled  the  labor  group  and  the  public  group  at  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference  of  1919,  thereby  preventing  that  unanimity  of 
the  three  groups  which  the  rules  of  the  conference  imposed  as  a  con- 
dition of  agreement.^* 

.  In  most  instances  in  which  employers  accord  to  workmen  practical 
recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  which  they  themselves 
exercise,  fair  relations  are  maintained.  But  in  any  circumstances, 
however  honest,  differences  may  arise.  Then  it  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  through  public  agents  experienced  in  controversies 
of  like  character,  can  probably  find,  as  it  often  has  found,  common 
grounds  for  agreement  which  the  disputants,  in  their  eagerness  for 
advantage  or  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  have  overlooked.  From 
growing  experience  and  accumulated  knowledge  and  skill  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  learned  how,  even  in  the  more  difficult  cases, 
to  appeal  with  pacifying  and  prosperity-promoting  effect  to  the  good 
citizenship  and  the  sane  self-interest  of  both  parties.  Though  no 
common  grounds  for  compromise  be  discovered,  the  Department  may 
stimulate,  as  it  often  has  stimulated,  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  each  side 
sufficient  to  bring  the  two  sides,  each  none  the  less  convinced,  perhaps, 

>*  Department  Reports  of  191S,  pp.  68-69. 
^  Department  Reports  of  1910,  pp.  18-26. 
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of  the  righteousness  of  its  own  cause,  to  a  manly  agreement  to  submit 
their  unreconciled  differences  to  fair  arbitration  and  to  mutual  and 
uncoerced  acceptance  of  awards. 

In  any  of  three  ways,  the  welfare  of  wage  earners  can  be  fostered 
while  the  prosperity  of  employers  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society  at  large  are  conserved.  First  of  these  in  order  of  preference 
are  adjustments  by  collective  bargaining.  Next  comes  mediation. 
Arbitration  is  the  third  and  final  resort  short  of  industrial  warfare. 

Throughout  nearly  eight  years  of  responsible  experience  with  labor 
disputes,  this  Department  has  demonstrated  that,  wide  apart  as  dif- 
ferences may  be  at  the  start,  they  can  be  settled  to  the  profit  of  all 
interests  whenever  both  sides  are  fairly  disposed.  Those  demonstra- 
tions have  been  made  under  greater  embarrassments  than  the  De- 
partment need  be  hampered  with  as  conciliatory  dispositions  grow 
among  conflicting  industrial  groups  and  Congress  awalsiens  to  the 
importance  of  promoting  industrial  peace.  Cordially  supported  by 
Congress,  this  Department  should  be  able  to  make  industrial  medi- 
ation (which  spells  industrial  peace)  universally  popular  with  both 
the  employing  and  the  wage-earning  interests  of  the  country.  Thus 
far,  organized  wageworking  interests  have  as  a  rule  accepted  it, 
whereas  organized  employing  interests  have  as  a  rule  opposed  it. 

Collective  Bargaining. 

Difficulties  of  adjustment  are  of  course  greatly  increased  if  either 
party  refuses  to  bargain  collectively.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  im- 
common  for  organized  employers  to  overlook  a  controlling  principle. 
They  urge  the  enforcement,  against  labor  organizations,  of  collective 
bargains  by  law.  But  collective  bargains  are  not  of  a  kind  that  can 
be  so  enforced  fairly. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  make  the  reason  plain.  If  in  col- 
lective bargaining  the  representatives  of  the  wageworkers  agreed 
to  supply  certain  workmen  on  certain  terms,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  concerned,  agreed  to  give  steady  employment  to 
those  or  that  number  of  workmen  on  such  terms,  the  contract  might 
fairly  be  subject  to  legal  enforcement.  For  then  it  would  impose  an 
obligation  upon  both  sides. 

But  there  is  no  such  mutuality  in  collective  bargains  between  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations.  The  employer  does  not  and  can 
not  agree  to  give  steady  employment  to  all  the  wage  earners  con- 
cerned, nor  to  any  specified  number.  He  only  agrees  to  certain 
terms  if  he  does  employ,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  employs.  Fully 
to  appreciate  the  point  one  need  but  imagine  a  sales  bargain  between 
a  dealer  and  a  manufacturer  for  the  supply  by  the  latter  and  pur- 
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chase  by  the  former  of  certain  goods  at  certain  prices.  This  would 
be  a  fairly  enforceable  contract,  because  each  party  could  be  held 
to  account  for  a  breach.  But  if  the  dealer  engaged  to  pay  a  certain 
price  only  if  and  for  what  he  might  actually  buy  in  the  future  at 
his  own  discretion  there  would  be  no  mutuality  of  obligation.  To 
enforce  performance  by  the  manufacturer,  since  he  could  not  enforce 
correlative  performance  by  the  dealer,  would  then  be  unfair.  A  like 
principle  of  fairness  applies  to  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployers and  wage  earners. 

Employers  do  not  agree  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  laborers 
for  a  certain  period  at  certain  wages.  All  they  agree  to  do,  and  all 
that  collective  bargaining  requires  of  them,  is  to  pay  certain  wages 
for  certain  work  to  the  wageworkers  whom  they  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion actually  employ.  Consequently  the  wageworkers  \yho  are 
included  in  such  a  bargain  could  have  no  legal  claim,  either  as  groups 
or  as  individuals,  except  as  they  were  actually  employed  by  the  other 
party  to  the  bargain  and  at  his  discretion.  Were  he  to  quit  employ- 
ing, he  would  quit  paying  wages  without  breaking  any  legal  obliga- 
tion under  his  contract.  But  if  they  were  to  quit  working,  they  would 
not  only  lose  their  wages  but  tl\ey  would  be  legally  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  their  contract.  There  would  be  no  fairness  in  making  such  con- 
tracts enforceable  at  law. 

Collective  bargains  are  in  the  nature  of  "  gentlemen's  agreements," 
in  contradistinction  to  legally  enforceable  contracts.  They  are  made 
in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  upon  an  implied  understanding  that  these  circumstances  will 
not  change  to  the  serious  detriment  of  either  side.  They  are  not  to 
be  broken  lightly;  but  when  industrial  circumstances  alter,  so  that 
their  enforcement  would  place  either  side  in  an  unexpected  plight 
whereby  the  other  would  unexpectedly  profit,  they  should  not  be 
enforceable  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  side  thus  prejudiced  is 
willing,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  have  them  enforced.  Were  they 
legally  enforceable  the  employing  side  would  be  free,  in  a  contingency 
prejudicial  to  that  side,  to  ignore  its  contract  with  impunity  by  re- 
stricting or  stopping  output  as  unprofitable;  yet  if  the  contingency 
were  prejudicial  to  the  wage  earners,  they  could  not  quit  work  with-, 
out  subjecting  themselves  to  penalties  of  the  law  for  a  breach. 

To  permit  collective  bargains  to  be  legally  enforceable,  would  be 
to  discourage  the  making  of  them;  to  leave  their  fulfillment  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  faith  of  each  side,  would  encourage  their  making 
and  thereby  promote  industrial  peace.*® 

**  See  report  of  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  President,  Part  IV,  subd.  2,  in  the 
appendix. 
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WAR-TIME  ACTIVITIES. 

Upon  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Germany,  February  3,  1917,  this  Department 
began  to  adapt  itself  to  war  service.  Modem  warfare  is  no  longer 
a  mere  military  undertaking.  Although  battle  courage  and  military 
skill  are  as  necessary  as  ever  to  achieve  military  victories,  wars  are 
fought  not  only  between  armed  men  but  also  between  the  factories, 
the  workshops,  and  the  mines  of  contending  nations.  Consequently, 
warfare  efficiency  is  dependent  as  well  upon  man  power  in  industry 
as  upon  man  power  on  the  battle  field.  It  follows  that  a  central 
labor  administration  and  a  consistent  labor  policy  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  this  country  in  its  recent  conflict.  If  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  Department  of  Labor  had  not  existed.  Con- 
gress would  have  been  obliged  to  create  such  a  Department. 

Departmental  work  had  been  so  adapted  to  the  new  currents  of 
industrial  activities  at  the  time  when  war  was  formally  declared, 
April  6, 1917,  as  to  enable  the  Department  tb  assist  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  contractors  under  them,  with  efficiency  and 
effect.  Some  of  its  war  activities  were  distributed  among  its  bureaus ; 
others  were  pursued  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  They  continued 
unabated  and  with  increasing  expansion  and  efficiency  until  after 
the  armistice.^^ 

The  President's  Mediation  Commission. 

Not  long  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  President 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  for  war  purposes  an  industrial  media- 
tion commission,  from  the  investigations  of  which  there  evolved  a 
]arge  extension  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  functions  and  numer- 
ous additions  to  the  number  of  its  subdivisions  for  their  adminis- 
tration. This  commission  was  known  as  the  President's  Mediation 
Commission.  Appointed  in  the  summer  of  1917,  it  reported  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918.  The  necessity  for  its  appointment  arose  out  of  labor 
controversies  in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  which  had  seriously 
checked  the  output  of  such  war  materials  as  copper,  lumber,  and  oil. 
Since  those  controversies  were  apparently  due  to  general  causes,  the 
commission  was  authorized  to  investigate,  in  its  discretion,  and  to 
make  such  specific  adjustments  as  might  be  required.  The  President 
designated  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  chairman  of  this  commission. 
After  several  months  of  constant  investigation  in  the  copper  dis- 
tricts of  Arizona,  the  oil  fields  of  California,  the  Northwest  timber 
districts,  and  other  sections  where  industry  had  been  disturbed  by 

» Department   Reports,    1917,   pp.    9-51,    67-82,    88-94;    1918,    pp.    11-148,    169-174. 
182-188.  191-194,  199-200,  201-219 ;  1919,  pp.  11-209,  285-236,  255,  276,  276-285. 
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labor  unrest,  including  Chicago,  where  a  strike  in  the  meat-packing 
establishments  was  threatened,  the  commission  transmitted  to  the 
President  a  report  which  summed  up  its  work  in  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  causes  of  labor  difficulties  in  the  United  States.^^  This 
report  concluded  with  the  following  recommendations : 

The  causes  of  unrest  suggest  their  own  means  of  correction : 

1.  The  elimination  to  the  utmost  practical  extent  of  all  profiteering  during 
the  period  of  the  war  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  best  morale  in  Industry. 

2.  Modern  large-scale  Industry  has  effectually  destroyed  the  personal  relation 
between  employer  and  employee — ^the  knowledge  and  cooperation  that  come 
from  personal  contact  It  is  therefore  no  longer  possible  to  conduct  Industry 
by  dealing  with  employees  as  individuals.  Some  form  of  collective  relationship 
between  management  and  men  is  indispensable.  The  recognition  of  tliis  prin- 
ciple by  the  Government  should  form  an  accepted  part  of  the  labor  policy  of 
the  Nation. 

3.  Law,  in  business  as  elsewhere,  dei^ends  for  its  vitality  upon  steady  enforce- 
ment. Instead  of  waiting  for  adjustment  after  grievances  come  to  the  surface 
there  is  needed  the  establishment  of  continuous  administrative  machinery  for 
the  orderly  disposition  of  industrial  issues  and  the  avoidance  of  an  atmosphere 
of  contention  and  the  waste  of  disturbances. 

4.  The  eight-hour  day  Is  an  established  policy  of  the  country;  experience 
has  proved  Justification  of  the  principle  also  in  war  times.  Provision  must  of 
course  be  made  for  longer  hours  in  case  of  emergencies.  Labor  will  readily  meet 
this  requirement  If  Its  misuse  Is  guarded  against  by  appropriate  overtime  pay- 
ments. 

5.  Unified  direction  of  the  labor  administration  of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  of  the  war  should  be  established.  At  present  there  is  an  unrelated  num- 
ber of  separate  committees,  boards,  agencies,  and  departments  having  frag- 
mentary and  conflicting  Jurisdiction  over  the  labor  problems  raised  by  the  war. 
A  single-headed  administration  is  needed,  with  fuU  power  to  determine  and 
establish  the  necessary  administrative  structure. 

6.  When  assured  of  sound  labor  conditions  and  effective  means  for  the  just 
redress  of  grievances  that  may  arise,  labor  in  its  turn  should  surrender  all  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  restrict  maximum  efilciency. 

7.  Uncorrected  evils  are  the  greatest  provocative  to  extremist  propaganda, 
and  their  correction  in  itself  would  be  the  best  counter-propaganda.  But  there 
is  need  for  more  afiarmative  education.  There  has  been  too  little  publicity  of  aii 
educative  sort  in  regard  to  labor's  relation  to  the  war.  The  purposes  of  the 
Government  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  pursuing  them  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  fuller  understanding  of  labor.  Labor  has  most  at  stalie 
in  this  war,  and  it  will  eagerly  devote  Its  all  If  only  it  be  treated  with  con- 
fidence and  understanding,  subject  to  neither  indulgence  nor  neglect,  but  dealt 
with  as  a  part  of  the  citizenship  of  the  State. 

The  Advisory  Council. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  the 
President's  Mediation  Commission  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
proposals  from  other  sources,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  early  in  1918 
organized  an  Advisory  Connoil  composed  of  men  and  women  repre- 

s*  Department  Beports  of  1918,  pp.  12-28. 
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sentative  of  employers,  wageworkers,  and  the  general  public.  This 
council  made  many  recommendations,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
adopted  and  put  in  operation  either  in  their  original  form  or  with 
necessary  modifications.  The  general  plan  involved  a  reorganization 
of  the  existing  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  so  as  to  im- 
prove their  suitability  for  war-emergency  purposes.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  additional  subdivisions  of  the  Department  and  for  methods 
by  which  they  could  be  brought  ilito  proper  administrative  relations 
with  bureaus  in  other  departments  as  well  as  those  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  carrying  this  general  plan  into  effect  frequent  de- 
partures from  specific  recommendations  of  the  Advisoiy  Council 
were  made,  but  the  recommendations  were  closely  adhered  to  in 
principle." 

The  National  War  Labor  Board. 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the  Secretary  called  a 
joint  conference  of  employei's  and  wageworkers,  represented  by  five 
delegates  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (em- 
ployers) and  five  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (wage- 
workers),  inviting  each  set  of  delegates  to  choose  a  chairman  to 
preside  on  alternate  days.  This  conference  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  National  War  Labor  Board.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  thereupon  appointed  such  a  board,  and  the  action  of  the 
conference  and  the  Secretary's  appointments  were  approved  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President.  Thereafter  and  until  June  30,  1919,  that 
joint  board  functioned  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  general  sat- 
isfaction of  all  interests  concerned.^* 

War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

The  organization  problems  considered  by  the  Advisory  Council 
included  one  with  reference  to  regulating  certain  relations  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  subdivisions  of  other  de- 
partments. For  instance,  for  fixing  wages  and  determining  work- 
ing conditions  there  were  adjustment  boards  and  agencies  in  nearly 
every  production  branch  of  the  Government.  As  their  work  fre- 
quently conflicted  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  their  varying 
policies  be  unified  so  that  they  might  function  harmoniously  in  the 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  To  harmonize  these  discordant 
agencies  the  Advisory  Council  recommended  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  organized  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

■*  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  05-98.  Ex-Gov.  John  Llnd,  of  Minnesota  was  the 
chairman  of  this  council. 

»*  This  Ir  the  bop.rd  of  which  ex-Prrsident  Taft  and  Hon.  Franlc  P.  Walsh  wore  "  Joint 
chairmrn.'*    See  Department  Reports,  1918,  pp.  99-111 ;  1919,  pp.  120-132  and  1161-1298. 
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Its  function  was  to  reconcile  interdepartmental  differences  as  to, 
administra£ion  with  reference  to  labor  matters  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  unified  labor  policies  for  harmonizing  the  industrial 
activities  of  separate  branches  of  the  Government.  Although  it 
was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  operated  under  his  direc- 
tion, it  included  representatives  of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, the  Food  Administration,  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
the  War  Industries  Board,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Labor. ^'^ 

Woman  in  Industry  Service. 

The  Advisory  Council  included  among  its  recommendations  a 
plan  for  the  special  consideration  of  such  labor  problems  as  involve 
women,  but  lack  of  fimds  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  after  which  it  was  proposed. 
When  organized,  this  service  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  develop- 
ing standards  and  policies  to  insure  effective  employment  of  women 
while  conserving  their  health  and  welfare,  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  each  of 
which  has  a  relation  to  women  in  industry,  and  to  coordinate  such 
work  in  other  Federal  departments.  Its  aim  was  to  unite  in  the 
active  carrying  out  of  a  consistent  and  rounded  program  by  all  the 
agencies  which  touch  various  phases  of  the  problem  of  women  wage 
earners.  At  the  outset  it  was  confronted  by  problems  involved  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  reliance  upon  the  work  of  women  as  a  reserve 
labor  force  when  men  were  being  withdrawn  for  military  service  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  month.  This  rapid  increase  in 
the  employment  of  women  constituted  a  peculiar  war  problem. 
Fundamentally,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  its  relation  to  women  in  industry  is  identical  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  while  the  problems  of  women  in  industry  during  the  war  differed 
in  form  from  similar  problems  in  time  of  peace,  the  fundamental 
tasks  were  so  much  alike  that  the  experience  gained  in  dealing  with 
them  during  the  war  offered  a  basis  for  postwar  organization. 
This  service  was  therefore  continued  by  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1920  as  the  Women's  Burean.^^' 


»  ThU  Is  the  board  of  which  Felix  Frankfurter,  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
was  chairman.     See  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  115-118 ;  1919,  pp.  185-139. 

«  Department  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  71-74;  1918,  pp.  118-124;  1919,  pp.  139-159  and 
1131-1159. 
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Information  and  Education  Service. 

A  more  immediate  and  extensive  diffusion  of  informative  and 
educational  matter  than  could  be  effected  through  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Department  becoming  imperative  in  the  emergency  of 
war,  the  Information  and  Education  Service  was  established  in  July, 
1918.  Its  function  was  to  assemble  and  give  proper  publicity  to 
war  activities  of  the  Department  during  the  war  period  and  to 
stimulate  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  labor 
in  production.  Besides  the  multifarious  routine  work  in  which  this 
service  engaged,  it  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  valuable  report, 
through  the  Gundlach  commission  of  employers,  on  the  attitude  of 
European  employers  toward  adjustments  of  labor  disputes,  the  views 
of  European  working  groups  and  their  leaders,  and  methods  and 
plans  of  European  Governments  for  allaying  labor  unrest.  It  also 
brought  about,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Conference  of  Governors  and  Mayors,  which  was  held  at  the  White 
House  in  the  spring  of  1919.*^ 

The  work  of  this  service  included  a  N&ws  Division,  whereby  mate- 
rial was  supplied  to  the  5,000  largest  newspapers,  special  feature 
stories  to  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and  material  to  prominent  maga- 
zine writers  who  used  it  for  stones  produced  in  their  own  way;  an 
Information  Division,  which  sent  public  speakers  to  business,  labor, 
and  civic  organizations;  an  Industrial  Plants  Division,  which  op- 
erated exclusively  among  workers  in  factories  and  other  industrial 
plants  to  familiarize  them  with  war  policies  of  the  Government  and 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds;  ?md  an  Economics  Division, 
which  prepared  material  furnished  by  the  other  three  divisions, 
thereby  serving  as  a  check  on  the  work  and  to  prevent  the  various 
divisions  from  overlapping.  The  Economics  Division  issued  various 
reports,  the  most  important,  The  Economics  of  Construction,  being 
the  most  complete  study  of  the  construction  industry  ever  issued  by 
any  governmental  or  private  agency. 

The  home-building  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  Information 
and  Education  Service  through  its  Economics  Division.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  country  was  confronted  by  absolute  stagna- 
tion in  the  building  trades.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
shortage  of  dwellings.  Considering  these  conditions,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  building  industry  stimulates  every  other  industry — ^it 
being  almost  impossible  to  build  and  furnish  a  house  without  mak- 
ing demands  upon  almost  every  other  line  of  business — the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  authorized  the  Information  and  Education  Service 
to  institute  a  campaign  for  both  public  and  private  construction. 

«  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  129-132;  1919,  pp.  17L-186  and  1091-1129.     The 
director  general  of  this  service  was  Roger  W.  Babeon. 
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In  consequence  of  this  campaign,  public  works  throughout  the 
country  which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  were  begun  and  com- 
pleted; private  interests  also  were  encouraged  to  begin  building. 
The  home-building  campaign  was  promoted  not  only  by  means  of 
publicity  but  also  through  conferences  with  interests  controlling 
materials,  with  banks  controlling  money,  and  with  labor  unions. 
Unfortunately,  some  real -estate  interests  in  a  few  cities  twisted  the 
campaign  into  a  home-buying  campaign,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  purchase  of  homes  already  built.  But  these  instances  were  few, 
and  on  the  whole  the  campaign  was  far-reaching  and  effective  in 
promoting  construction.  Had  the  Department  been  permitted  to 
continue  its  work  there  would  now  be  fewer  complaints  of  house* 
shortage.  By  building  their  own  homes  wageworkers  would  be  creat- 
ing homes  for  themselves,  saving  money,  and  stimulating  employ- 
ment.   They  would  also  be  conserving  good  order. 

When  the  home-building  campaign  was  begun  the  cost  of  building 
was  25  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war.  There  was  also  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  some  prices,  a  decline  which  was  predicted  also  in 
building  lines.  This  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  movement.  Some 
of  the  best  economists  of  the  country  were,  therefore,  requested  to 
analyze  the  situation  with  care  and  report.  These  men  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  whatever  might  happen  to  other  com- 
modities, the  cost  of  the  cement,  bricks,  lumber,  and  labor  required 
for  building  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  during  1919  and 
1920.  The  Department  of  Labor  announced  this  conclusion  through 
the  Information  and  Education  Service.  It  was  criticized  for  it, 
but  subsequent  events  have  fully  justified  its  course.  Instead  of  de- 
creasing in  price,  building  materials  have  continually  risen,  until 
now  it  costs  about  50  per  cent  more  to  build  a  house  than  when  the 
home-building  campaign  was  begun.  As  it  was  a  mistake  to  infer 
that  building  materials  would  decline  in  price,  so  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  an  era  of  home-building  would  increase  the  prices  of 
homes,  as  some  of  the  opposition  implied.  House  rentals  and  prices 
increase  with  an  inadequate  rather  than  with  an  adequate  supply. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  continuance  of  the  home-building  cam- 
paign was  prevented  by  circumstances  over  which  the  Department 
had  no  control. 

United  States  Training  Service. 

Among  the  instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
directing  him  to  form  a  war  labor  administration  was  one  calling  for 
"a  satisfactory  method  and  administration  for  training  of  workers" 
and  "  an  agency  for  dilution  of  skilled  labor  as  and  when  needed." 
The  TTnited  States  Training  Service  (at  first  called  the  Training  and 
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Dilution  Service)  was  accordingly  instituted  in  July,  1918.  Its 
organization  and  activities  are  described  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
two  years  of  its  existence,  during  which  it  stimulated  industrial 
training.**  Among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  practical 
literature  of  industry  are  its  series  of  bulletins,  which  comprises  the 
following:  "How  to  start  a  training  department  in  a  factory," 
"  British  methods  of  training  workers  in  war  industries,"  "  Training 
employees  for  better  production,"  "  Training  labor  for  peace  time," 
"  Labor  turnover  and  industrial  training,"  "  Industrial  training  and 
foreign  trade,"  "  Some  advantages  of  industrial  training,"  "  Efficient 
training  in  a  large  plant,"  "  How  training  departments  have  bettered 
production,"  "  Industrial  training  in  representative  industries," 
"  Training  in  industrial  plants,"  "  Training  workers  in  the  women's 
cloak  and  skirt  industry,"  "  Training  in  the  rubber  industry,"  "  Train- 
ing in  the  shoe  industry,"  "  Courses  of  instruction  in  piano  making," 
and  "  Foremanship  training  courses."  This  service  found  that "  labor 
wants  an  open  way  to  self -development,  a  real  opportunity  for  self- 
advancement,  and  that  through  a  system  of  practical  industrial  train- 
ing, intensive  but  thorough,  lies  more  of  such  opportunity  than  in 
any  of  the  present  accepted  types  of  education."  For  lack  of  appro- 
priations this  valuable  industrial  service  was  abandoned  with  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919.*® 

Investigation  and  Inspection  Service. 

The  object  of  this  war  service  was  to  make  quick  investigations  of 
acute  industrial  situations,  reporting  the  facts  promptly  to  such  other 
subdivisions  of  the  Department  as  were  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
subject  matter.  It  did  not  make  investigations  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive, but  only  upon  authoritative  requests.  Such  requests  came  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Division  of  Negro  Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, the  Training  Service,  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  and 
the  Working  Conditions  Service.  Extensive  investigations  were 
made  also  for  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  Investi- 
gation and  Inspection  Service  was  discontinued.*® 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation. 

War  emergencies  necessitated  and  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  agency  for  building  houses  for  industrial  workers 
and  providing  for  their  transportation.    To  fulfill  contracts,  war  in- 

»  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  125-129 ;  1919,  pp.  168-171. 

*  UepArtmont  Reports  of  1919,  pp.  168  and  171. 

••  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  124-125 ;  1919,  pp.  159-168. 
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dustries  were  obliged  to  add  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  their 
armies  of  wageworkers.  These  additional  workers  had  to  be  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  be  provided  with  homes  near 
their  places  of  work.  That  was  the  emergency.  How  it  was  met  is 
told  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1918  and 
1919." 

The  initial  expenses  were  paid  out  of  emergency  war-funds  which 
Congress  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  But  definite 
authority  from  Congress  was  early  granted  to  the  President  to 
provide  housing  for  war  needs  through  such  agencies  as  he  might 
direct,  and  pursuant  to  this  authorization  the  President  placed  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  order  to 
facilitate  promotion  of  the  gigantic  enterprise  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
organized  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  was  necessary  for  two  principal  reasons. 

If  all  the  details  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  in  his  official  capacity,  the  current  income 
from  rents,  etc.,  would  have  gone  directly  into  the  Treasury  as  re- 
ceived and  could  have  been  paid  out  only  upon  congressional  ap- 
propriation. There  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  current  income 
out  of  which  to  meet  current  expenses  in  a  businesslike  way.  This 
embarrassment  was  obviated  by  incorporating  a  business  establish- 
ment which,  resting  upon  congressional  appropriations  for  working 
capital,  could  use  its  current  receipts  for  current  expenses  and  pay 
over  into  the  Federal  Treasury  from  time  to  time  such  profits  as 
might  be  realized. 

The  other  principal  reasons  for  incorporating  lay  in  the  fact  that 
these  housing  operations,  if  managed  as  an  enterprise  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (which  is  not  subject  to  local  taxation),  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  public  utilities  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
operations  were  carried  on,  yet  with  no  pecuniary  responsibility 
for  a  just  share  in  the  maintenance  of  those  utilities  the  cost  of 
which  its  operations  would  have  greatly  enhanced.  Counsel  for 
the  Housing  Bureau  advised  that  a  corporation  owning  and  oper- 
ating the  housing  properties  would  be  subject  to  local  taxation  for 
local  purposes,  while  the  Government  would  not  be,  thereby  plac- 
ing the  Department  in  a  position  where  it  could  properly  contribute 
its  share  toward  maintenance  of  the  utilities  which  it  must  use. 
The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  was  therefore  organized. 
The  Secretary  was  later  advised  by  counsel  for  the  corporation  that 
the  corporation  itself  was  but  an  agency  of  the  Government  and 
was  not  subject  to  local  taxation.  Consequently,  the  second  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  creation  of  the  corporation  was  not  achieved, 

*>  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  182-138;  1919,  pp.  187-196. 
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and  later  Congress  directed  that  all  money  collected  by  the  corpo- 
ration for  rentals,  lodging,  board,  salvage,  sales,  or  from  other 
sources  should  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  its  operations  con- 
ducted solely  through  appropriations. 

As  the  corporation  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  whom  its  stock  was  issued  and  who  held  the 
resignations  of  its  officials,  expenditures  of  congressional  appropri- 
ations were  at  all  times  subject  to  his  official  direction.  The  purpose 
and  effect  of  incorporating  was  to  give  business  mobility  to  an  under- 
taking which,  though  governmental  in  its  objects  and  capitaliza- 
tion, was  a  business  enterprise  in  its  operative  details.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  the  development  of  the  housing  projects  the 
creation  of  the  corporation,  which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress 
itself,  served  a  useful  j)urpose. 

Commission  on  Living  Conditions. 

This  adjunct  to  the  Housing  Service  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  a  few  days  before  the  armistice.  Its  plans  for  war  work  were 
therefore  soon  altered  to  adapt  them  to  postwar  conditions,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  its  organization  it  dissolved.*^ 

The  Working  Conditions  Service. 

Safety  of  labor  conditions  especially  in  the  production  of  muni- 
tions was  one  of  the  emergencies  of  the  war.  To  meet  it  Congress 
authorized  the  Working  Conditions  Service.  It  was  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1919,  but,  notwithstanding  its  impor- 
tance as  a  peace-time  as  well  as  war-time  agency,  it  was  allowed  by 
Congress  to  dissolve  with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  armistice. 
The  Department's  Annual  Reports  for  1918  and  1919  show  how  val- 
uable an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of  Labor  this  service  was  while 

it  lasted.'* 

Division  of  Negro  Economics. 

Early  in  the  war — even  before  our  country  entered  it — a  stream  of 
Negro  migration  from  the  Southern  States  caused  much  concern  with 
reference  to  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops  in  that  region. 
The  attention  of  this  Department  had  been  called  to  the  movement  in 
June,  1916,  when  it  appeared  that  employers  at  the  North,  chiefly 
railway  corporations,  were  inducing  an  exodus  in  aid  of  their  labor 
supply  which  had  fallen  off  enormously.  Some  of  this  Negro  migra- 
tion northward  had  been  effected  through  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  already  established  in  the  Department. 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  circumstances  the  Department's  facili- 

«■  Department  Reports  of  1019,  pp.  196-198. 

«*  Department  Reports  of  1918.  pp.  188-140;   1919,  198-204,   1057-1089.     The  late 
Grant  Hamilton  was  director  general  of  this  service. 
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ties  were  withdrawn  from  group  migration,  although'  they  were 
continued  at  the  service  of  individual  citizens  regardless  of  race.  In 
addition  the  Department  set  on  foot,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1916, 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  exodus.  For  that  purpose  it 
utilized  competent  Negro  investigators  as  well  as  immigration  and 
employment  officials.  This  exodus  even  then  presented  an  acute 
phase  of  labor  war-problems.  It  became  more  acute  upon  our  en- 
tering the  war.  Great  concern  was  immediately  expressed  at  the 
probable  loss  of  southern  crops  through  the  Negro  migration  north- 
ward. For  this  reason  the  Department  instituted  a  further  and  more 
systematic  investigation.  This  investigation  was  supervised  by 
James  H.  Dillard,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  (formerly  a  professor  and 
the  dean  in  Tulane  Universitj^  and  at  the  tiihe  of  his  call  to  this  war 
service  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  funds  for  Negro  education 
in  the  South),  who,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
undertook  the  work  as  a  volunteer.  The  report  is  an  illuminating 
public  document. 

Later,  upon  recommendation  by  the  Advisory  Council,  a  Divisioii 
of  Negro  Economics  was  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 
investigating  and  advising  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  labor  prob- 
lems, both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  10,000,000 
Negro  citizens  of  this  country  might  be  involved.  The  work  of  that 
division  demonstrated  the  importance— if  not,  indeed,  the  absolute 
necessity—  of  maintaining  this  war-emergency  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  times  of  peace,  and  accordingly  Congress  was  asked 
to  provide  for  its  continuance.  The  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recommended  it  along  with  like  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Employment 
Service,  but  all  three  were  excluded  from  the  appropriations  bill  in 
the  House  as  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure,  by  one  objection; 
and  although  the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Employment  Service  ap- 
propriations were  restored  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  that  body  failed 
to  restore  the  appropriation  for  the  Negro  service.  This  service,  how- 
ever, has  been  continued  by  the  Secretary  as  a  necessary  but  tempo- 
rary postwar  service  until  the  4th  of  March,  1921.  It  will  then  dis- 
solve automatically  unless  Congress  may  meanwhile  provide  for  its 
continuance."* 

War  Activities  of  the  Permanent  Bureaus. 

Bxurean  of  Labor  Statistics. — ^War  emergency  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  not  done  alone  by  subdivisions  established  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose.    The  regular  and  permanent  subdivisions 

«•  Deportment  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  79-81 ;  1918,  pp.  111-115 ;  1919,  pp.  182-1S5.  As 
director  of  this  dlylsion  the  Secretary  appointed  Dr.  George  B.  Haynes,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  a  postgraduate  of  Colombia  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  a  pro- 
fessor at  Fiske  University. 
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also,  to  th6  fullest  extent  of  their  limited  powers,  turned  the  cur- 
rents of  their  several  activities  into  war  channels.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  oldest  bureau  of  the  Department,  and,  as  already 
explained,  the  statutory  nucleus  of  the  Department  itself,  was  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  war  time  through  its  gathering  and  classification 
of  facts  bearing  upon  war-labor  necessities  and  policies.^* 

Bureau  of  Immigration. — Another  of  the  permanent  bureaus  of  this 
Department,  which  engaged  in  war-emergency  work,  was  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration.  This  bureau  had  the  care  of  certain  interned  alien 
enemies,^®  supervision  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  seamen's 
law  under  disturbing  war  conditions,^^  and  enforcement  of  passport 
regulations.^®  It  was  also  concerned  with  employment  problems  and 
a  variety  of  other  services  incidental  to  war  conditions.^" 

Children's  Bureau, — This  permanent  bureau  also  had  its  full  share 
of  war  responsibilities,  its  most  conspicuous  being  its  "  Children's 
Year  Activities."  *® 

Less  conspicuous  among  its  activities  was  its  service  with  reference 
to  war-risk  insurance.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  this 
bureau  immediately  began  a  study  of  child  welfare  in  the  belligerent 
countries  so  far  as  information  could  be  gathered  from  of&cial  reports 
and  other  sources  accessible  in  this  country.  The  welfare  of  children, 
evidently  of  profound  importance  to  warring  nations,  is  seriously 
menaced  both  by  absence  of  fathers  at  the  front  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  civilian  life ;  and  in  the  various  countries  studied  it  was  found 
that  special  war  allowances  for  dependents  were  made  and  that 
Canada,  our  nearest  neighbor,  with  whom  we  have  many  standards 
of  life  in  common,  had  developed  some  new  features  in  an  effort  to 
provide  adequately  for  soldiers  and  their  families.  Especially  unique 
was  the  Canadian  provision  for  insuring  the  lives  of  soldiers.  It 
was  not  governmental.  Certain  municipalities  paid  premiums  for 
their  soldiers,  and  at  least  one  city  insured  directly.  These  examples 
in  Canada  appeared  so  important  that  it  seemed  wise  to  study  them 
at  first-hand  because  of  their  bearing  on  a  possible  governmental  in- 
surance for  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  this  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  an  actuary  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, for  his  generous  services  in  going  to  Canada  at  the  request  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  this  Department  in  April,  1917,  and  pre- 

»  Department  Reports  of  1917.  pp.  165-172 ;  1918,  pp.  160-162  and  235-243 ;  1919,  pp. 
225—227. 

••  Ibid.,  pp.  103-107  and  175-178 ;  1918,  pp.  172  and  141-143. 

*»  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  170-172  and  487-497 ;  1919,  pp.  236-237  and  581- 
588. 

» Ibid.,  p.  169 ;  1919,  pp.  235-236. 

•Department  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  173-178;  1918,  pp.  169-177  and  247-258,  470-482, 
1919.  pp.  235,  830-334. 

«Ib!d.,  p.  425;  1918,  pp.  180,  191-194,  567-568,  and  573-577;  1919,  pp.  255,  724-730. 
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paring  the  report  on  "  The  Care  of  Dependents  of  Enlisted  Men  in 
Canada,"  which  was  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  about  60 
days  after  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States.  That  report  shows 
that  Canada  had  developed  certain  elements  in  a  system  of  care  for 
the  soldier,  including  insurance,  rehabilitation,  and  allowances  to  de- 
pendents which  should  be  included  in  any  complete  governmental 
scheme  designed  to  make  the  economic  status  of  the  soldier  and  his 
family  at  home  secure.  It  was  seen  that  the  Canadian  method  could 
be  extended  and  adapted  so  as  to  form  a  universal  governmental  pro- 
vision creating  a  plan  of  voluntary  insurance  and  recognizing  the 
Tight  of  the  soldier  to  compensation  benefits  upon  a  scientific  basis 
analogous  to  that  which  the  compensation  laws  for  industrial  workers 
had  already  recognized.  A  further  report,  "Governmental  Provi- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries  for  Members  of  the 
Military  Forces  and  their  Dependents,"  was  prepared  at  the  special 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  Mr.  (then  Capt.)  Wolfe,  who 
had  been  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  This  latter  report  assembles  the  data  regarding 
provisions  in  foreign  countries  which  might  be  of  value  in  drafting 
a  provision  for  the  United  States.  To  effect  its  purpose  a  committee 
was  formed  under  the  committee  on  labor  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  measure  which  resulted  in  the  war-risk  insurance 
law  was  drafted.  While  many  distinguished  authorities  and  special- 
ists contributed  to  that  final  action,  the  preliminary  work  embodied 
in  the  reports  mentioned  above  was  a  basic  contribution. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization. — The  war  services  of  this,  the  youngest 
permanent  bureau  of  the  Department  and  the  only  one  the  creation 
of  which  as  a  bureau  was  coincident  with  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment, had  to  do  principally  with  facilitating  the  naturalization 
of  aliens  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States.*^ 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  nucleus  for  a  national  employment  agency  as  a  war  service 
had  been  created  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  early  as  1907.  But 
in  the  enactment  of  the  immigration  law  of  that  year,  recognition 
of  the  need  for  a  Federal  employment  service  had  not  gone  further 
than  the  desirability  of  making  a  wise  distribution  of  aliens.  As 
already  explained  in  this  report,  however,*^  subsequent  circumstances 
dictated  the  extension  of  that  policy  to  citizens  also.  A  public  em- 
ployment service  having  been  organized  in  a  limited  way  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  in  1907,  under  the  direction  of  the  Division 

**  Department  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  476-477 ;  1918,  pp.  199-200  and  583-584 ;  1919,  pp. 
275,  75a-754. 

*»  Ante,  pp.  24-26. 
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of  Information,  when  it  became  necessary  in  1914  to  meet  an  indus- 
trial emergency  requiring  a  national  service,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
adopted  the  Division  of  Information  as  the  departmental  agency  for 
that  purpose.  His  statutory  authority  for  doing  so  appears  in  part 
in  the  section  of  the  immigration  law  of  1907  creating  the  Division 
of  Information,  and  in  part  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Department. 
Continued  thus  through  the  Secretary's  action  under  the  urge  of  in- 
dustrial need,  the  XJnited  States  Employment  Service  had  grown  from 
its  one  agency  in  New  York  in  1914  to  an  extensive  national  organi- 
zation with  scores  of  public  employment  stations,  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  At  that  time,  however,  it  had  becom© 
evident  that  the  connection  of  this  service  with  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration was  a  handicap  for  general  employment  purposes  and  might 
be  a  serious  one  under  war  conditions.  As  a  war  measure,  therefore, 
it  was  divorced  from  the  Immigration  Service  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
and  made  a  service  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Its  activities  in 
war  time  were  too  many  and  too  much  complicated  with  peace-time 
functions  to  permit  of  restatement  and  reinterpretation  in  this  sum- 
mary. For  full  and  trustworthy  information  and  a  clear  under- 
standing, reference  must  be  had  to  the  Department's  annual  reports.** 

Conciliation. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  number  of  labor  disputes  call- 
ing for  departmental  mediation  increased  suddenly  and  enormously, 
and  a  majority  of  the  employers  and  employees  involved  showed  a 
keen  desire  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  Department  of  Labor  con- 
ciliators. In  many  instances  the  conciliators  were  able  to  bring 
about  agreements  and  to  avert  threatened  strikes.  Governmental 
necessity  for  full  production  stimulated  the  commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation to  make  every  effort  to  secure  satisfactory  adjustments, 
with  the  special  purpose  of  preventing  stoppages  of  work  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  country  in  output.  Vastly  increased  production 
was  thus  facilitated.  Though  employers  often  refused  to  deal  with 
committees  representing  their  own  employees,  none  refused  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  their  labor  disputes  with  the  conciliators  of  this 
Department. 

The  opportunities  thus  afforded  each  side  to  learn  the  real  position 
of  the  other  soon  bore  fruit.  Strikes  that  would  have  involved 
thousands  of  workers  were  quietly  averted  and  industrial  peace  main- 
tained. All  this  was  accomplished  without  publicity  and  the  con- 
sequent excitement  which  invariably  attends  industrial  disturbances 

"Department  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  67-04  and  889-859;  1918,  pp.  178-174,  201r-219, 
459-486,  and  678-729 ;  1919,  pp.  276-302  and  885-1056. 
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when  heralded  in  the  press.  Bequests  for  conciliators  came  to.  the 
Department  from  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  from  unofficial 
employers  and  employees.  These  applications  increased  fourfold  in 
an  amazingly  brief  period  following  the  declaration  of  war.  They 
came  from  the  Department  of  War,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  other  agencies  which  had  been  created  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
not  to  endeavor  to  impose  its  viewpoint  upon  either  the  worker  or 
the  management,  but  rather  to  find  some  basis  mutually  acceptable 
even  though  not  mutually  satisfactory.  The  work  of  mediation  is 
not  judicial  in  character;  it  is  not  to  listen  to  both  sides  and  then 
determine  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  nor  to  pass  judgment 
and  then  enforce  its  decision.  Its  work  is  diplomatic  rather  than 
judicial.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  problems  of  conciliation  in  labor 
controversies  have  always  been  approached  by  the  Department — 
not  only  in  peace  time  but  also  in  war  time.  In  line  with  that 
purpose  the  conciliators  were  often  able  to  remove  barriers  which 
kept  employers  and  employees  from  meeting  on  common  ground. 
This  paved  the  way  for  more  friendly  relations  and  a  broader  grasp 
of  conflicting  interests.  The  fact  was  brought  home  to  each  side 
that  there  may  be  another  side  to  any  dispute.  Seed  was  thus  sown 
which  bore  fruit  in  modifications  of  working  conditions,  greater  con- 
sideration on  one  side  for  the  rights  of  employees,  and,  on  the  other, 
better  understandings  of  problems  of  employers.  Labor  discovered 
that  it  had  a  standing  in  the  Government  machinery  of  its  country 
whenever  its  demands  were  based  on  its  industrial  and  constitutional 
rights,  while  employers  found  in  the  Department  a  barrier  to  unrea- 
sonable exactions.** 

Departmental  Cabinet. 

With  the  increased  number  of  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  war  emergencies  necessitated,  and  the  interlacing  of 
their  functions,  the  Secretary  found  it  desirable  to  hold  regular 
cabinet  meeting  composed  of  the  heads  of  all  the  subdivisions.  The 
members  of  this  cabinet,  which  continued  to  function  until  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919,  were  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Solicitor  (both  as  such  and  as  Acting  Secretary),  the  Chief  Clerk,  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Economics,  and  the  heads  of  the  statutory  bureaus  and  of  the 
war-emergency  services.*' 

**  Department  Reports  of  1917,  pp.  11-66 ;  1918,  pp.  80-95 ;  1919,  pp.  27-120. 
^  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  140-141 ;  1919»  p.  204. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

As  early  as  1915  this  Department,  through  its  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation, engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  qualifying  aliens  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship  as  soon  as  they  declare  their  intention  of  abjuring 
their  native  allegiance  and  assuming  American  allegiance  in  its 
stead. 

For  a  governmental  department  to  engage  in  such  work  with 
aliens  who  have  not  declared  that  intention  might  be  regarded  as 
unfriendly  by  their  own  Governments.  It  could  be  understood  as 
implying  that  our  Government  does  not  welcome  immigrants  unless 
they  intend  to  become  citizens.  But  when  a  resident  alien  formally 
abjures  his  native  allegiance  and  declares  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  American  as  soon  as  our  laws  permit,  the  time  is  ripe  for  training 
him  up  to  the  citizenship  he  has  voluntarily  declared  his  intention 
of  applying  for.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
merely  to  oppose  applicants  who  are  not  qualified  when  they  apply ; 
it  should  encourage  and  assist  them  to  devote  the  two  years  or  more 
between  their  declarations  of  intention  and  their  formal  application 
for  citizenship,  to  recognizing  the  rights  that  American  citizensTiip 
confers  and  learning  the  duties  it  demands. 

In  that  spirit  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  began  its  work  of  Americanization  by  bring- 
ing declarants  for  citizenship  directly  in  contact  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Theretofore  the  only  attention  given  by 
public-school  authorities  directly  to  candidates  for  citizenship  had 
been  to  petitioners  for  naturalization.  Until  they  petitioned  for 
citizenship,  declarants  were  neglected.  The  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  and  further  work  is  a  long  one.  Beginning  at  a  time 
when  the  declarant  received  no  welcome,  no  official  attention,  the 
bureau  had  in  its  fifth  year  of  this  work  brought  into  immediate 
cooperation  with  it  over  3,000  public  school  administration  units. 
Although  the  story  is  a  long  one,  it  is  nevertheless  intensely  interest- 
ing, and  the  work  of  which  it  tells  is  likely  to  increase  in  civic  useful- 
ness as  Americanization  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  9, 1918,  pro- 
ceeds. Under  that  act  a  Director  of  Citizenship  has  been  appointed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  So  far  as  voluntary  organizations 
cooperate  with  this  official  directorate,  they  contribute  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  ideal  of  Americanization  which  demands  that  all  shall 
be  governed,  that  they  shall  be  governed  hy  all,  and  that  their  govern- 
ing shall  be  for  all.*' 

««  Department  Reports  of  1916,  pp.  459-506;  1917,  pp.  507-651;  1918,  pp.  198-199  and 
604-610 ;  1919,  pp.  272-276  and  783-862. 
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LABOR  OUTINGS. 


In  developing  methods  for  supplying  help  in  harvest  time  the  De- 
partment was  confronted  with  a  special  problem.  Not  only  is  the  de- 
mand for  help  in  the  grain  belt  intense  during  the  harvest  season  but 
so  far  as  it  is  supplied  from  outside  the  workers  usually  have  no  em- 
ployment to  which  they  may  return  when  the  harvest  season  ends. 
The  problem  thus  presented  might  be  solved,  and  other  employment 
problems  with  it,  by  arrangements  with  industrial  establishments  for 
making  their  not  unusual  but  irregular  suspensions  of  work  at 
such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  would  permit  their  employees  to 
engage  in  suitable  seasonal  work.  Not  only  would  this  assist  in  solv- 
ing seasonal  problems;  it  would  tend  to  make  steadier  the  work  of 
the  industrial  establishments  themselves.  To  make  up  for  their 
shortages  of  output  from  these  seasonal  suspensions,  the  industrial 
establishments  would  increase  their  output  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
therefore  their  demand. for  labor.  It  is  true  that  the  seasonal  de- 
mands for  harvesters  can  not  be  filled  from  all  kinds  of  industrial 
establishments,  the  physical  strain  of  harvesting  being  exceptionally 
severe  upon  workmen  unaccustomed  to  it.  But  a  sufficient  supply 
could  be  obtained  to  meet  harvesting  needs;  and,  by  rational  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose,  those  who  went  to  the  harvest  could  be  returned 
to  their  regular  work  at  the  season's  end.  For  workers  incapable  of 
doihg  hea\Tr  harvest  work  there  are  other  seasonal  employments. 

Rationally  organized,  some  such  system  could  be  made  beneficial 
alike  to  the  employers  of  both  city  and  country  and  to  the  workers 
themselves.  Nor  need  it  be  all  work  and  no  play.  Going  to  seasonal 
employments  in  organized  clubs  or  groups,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  officials  of  this  Department,  workers  who  volunteered 
would  soon  find  that  industrially  useful  system  taking  on  the  better 
characteristics  of  "  personally  conducted  "  excursions. 

Experiments  in  the  grain  belt  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
expense  of  transportation.  Inaanuch  as  railroads  could  not  give 
.special  rates  to  this  Department  for  the  promotion  of  its  labor-dis- 
tribution work  without  making  those  rates  universal,  the  Department 
found  it  impossible  to  arrange  for  transporting  workers  on  prac- 
ticable terms,  no  matter  how  willing  the  railroads  themselves  might 
have  been  to  cooperate.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  annual  recommendations  repeatedly  asked  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate-commerce  law  enabling  the  commission  in  its 
discretion  to  approve  such  special  arrangements  as  the  Department 
might  find  it  possible  to  make  between  itself  and  railroad  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  workers  under  its  official  charge  or 
guidance.*' 


'^  Oepartment  Reports  of  1915.  pp.  41-42;  1016.  p.  128. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

Another  special  problem  with  reference  to  appointments  for  profit- 
able employment  challenged  the  attention  of  the  Department  in  1915. 
In  the  Department's  report  of  that  year,  this  problem  was  explained 
and  suggestions  made  for  solving  it  as  follows : 

The  labor-distribution  work  of  this  Department  should  extend  to  some  such 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  as  will  tend  to  make  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  greater  than  demands  for  work  and  to  keep  them  so.  For 
this  purpose  further  legislation  will  be  necessary.  But  it  need  not  be  either 
voluminous  or  revolutionary.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  a  judicious  utili- 
zation of  Government  lands. 

Title  to  some  of  the  old  public  domain  still  remains  in  the  Government  By 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Congress  is  soon  to  have  the  power, 
and  to  be  under  an  obligation,  to  treat  with  land-grant  railroads  regarding  the 
terms  on  which  large  areas  of  that  domain  heretofore  granted  away  may  be 
restored.  There  are  extensive  areas  of  privately  owned  but  unused  farming 
land  in  most  or  all  of  the  States,  which  might  be  acquired  by  the  General 
Government  for  promoting  labor  opportunities  as  advantageously  as  other  areas 
have  been  acquired  or  retained  by  it  for  the  creation  of  public  parks.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  adopt,  with  reference  to  those  lands,  a  policy  of  utilizing  them 
for  promoting  opportunities  for  employment,  the  benefits  of  the  labor-distribu- 
tion work  of  this  Department,  and  of  State  and  municipal  public  employment 
offices  throughout  the  United  States,  would  be  vastly  augmented. 

For  such  a  policy  the  homestead  laws  seem  to  afford  a  legislative  basis  and 
their  history  to  furnish  valuable  suggestions.  Those  laws  relieved  the  Indus- 
trial congestions  of  their  day  by  opening  the  West  to  workers  of  pioneering 
spirit  who  set  up  individual  homes  and  created  Independent  farms  in  waste 
places.  But  the  day  of  the  individual  pioneer  is  over.  From  the  Atlantic  he 
has  moved  westward  until  the  Pacific  throws  him  back  again  into  crowded 
spaces,  and  new  forms  of  industrial  congestion  have  consequently  developed. 
To  the  relief  of  these,  the  old  form  of  homesteadlng  is  not  adapted;  but  the 
homestead! ng  principle  persists.  The  problem  Is  how  to  adapt  that  principle  to 
changed  circumstances. 

One  necessary  condition  is  that  the  General  Government  shall  retain  title  to 
the  public  lands  it  already  holds.  Another  condition  Is  that  from  time  to  time 
it  shall  reacquire  title  to  such  lands,  formerly  owned  by  it  but  now  privately 
owned,  as  are  held  out  of  use  and  may  be  reacquired  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Still  another  condition  is  that  the  Government  from  time  to  time  shall  acquire 
title  to  such  privately  owned  lands  in  different  States  as  may  be  usefully  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  opening  opportunities  for  employment.  All  this  need  not 
be  done  at  once.  A  satisfactory  beginning  may  be  made  with  public  lands 
already  available  for  the  purpose  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Government  shall  not  lightly  divest  itself  of  title  to  any  lands  it  may  set  aside 
for  labor  opportunities.  Regulation  of  private  tenures  created  pursuant  to  this 
purpose  should  fit  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  private  titles  to  lands  set  aside  for  the  Indicated  purpose  be  so  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  its  work  of  labor  distribution  as  to  pre- 
vent inflation  of  land  values.  This  precaution  is  of  extreme  Importance.  Wher- 
ever inflation  of  land  values  might  enter  in,  the  proposed  method  of  promoting 
labor  distribution  would  be  obstructed. 
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There  Is  still  another  eflsential  .condition.  Equipment  for  farming:  and  edu- 
cation in  fanning,  as  well  as  a  place  for  farming,  are  needed.  All  three,  however, 
could  be  met  by  an  appropriate  unification  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Labor.  Pursuant  to  such  uni- 
fication, (Congress  might  provide  a  "rotary  fund"  for  lending  purposes;  that 
is,  a  fund  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  those  purposes,  and  to  be  main- 
tained by  repayments  of  loans.  Out  of  this  fund  Ck>ngress  could  authorize  the 
departments  named  above  to  make  loans,  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
settlers  placed  by  this  Department  upon  lands  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  authorized  plan  for  thus  augmenting  labor  opportunities. 
Those  loans  could  be  safeguarded,  without  ((Tommercial  collateral,  by  resting 
them  upon  the  best  possible  basis  of  industrial  credit — ability,  opportunity,  and 
character — and  by  establishing  in  connection  with  them  a  system  of  community 
credits  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 

By  their  educational  processes  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agri- 
culture could  make  efficient  farmers  of  inexperienced  but  otherwise  competent 
workers  seeking  that  vocation.  By  its  marketing  plans  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  guard  borrowers  from  the  "  rotary  fund  "  against  commercial 
misfortune  in  disposing  of  their  crops.  By  its  labor-distribution  functions  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  bring  the  right  men  to  the  right  places  on  the  soil 
and  settle  them  there  under  favorable  circumstances.  And  by  their  several  ap- 
propriate functions  these  three  departments,  cooperating  under  appropriate 
legislation,  could  multiply  demands  for  labor  in  rural  regions  and  minimize 
labor  congestion  at  industrial  centers. 

It  is  a  reasonable  prediction  that  such  a  policy  would  develop  in  country  and 
city  an  economically  independent  and  socially  progressive  population.  The  re- 
sults would  be  analogous  in  our  time  to  those  of  the  homestead  laws  at  an 
earlier  period.** 

This  subject,  growing  in  importance  with  succeeding  years,  at- 
tracted general  attention  toward  the  close  of  the  war  and  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  provision  for  returning  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  expert 
investigations  resulted  in  two  reports  on  the  subject  which  this  De- 
partment has  published  in  pamphlet  form.  One  is  entitled  "  Dis- 
position of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Wage-Earning  Labor  "  and  the  other  "  Employment 
and  Natural  Resources."  Further  investigation  became  impossible 
from  lack  of  appropriations,  but  those  reports  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  legislative  action  and  offer  abundant  material  for  general  as  well 
as  qflicial  thought.*® 

DEPARTMENTAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  PRIOR  TO  1920. 

^  From  the  period  of  its  organization  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
made  recommendations  to  Congress  on  various  subjects  related  to 
its  functions.    Attention  may  properly  be  recalled  to  them  at  this 

time  and  in  this  place. 

— 

*"  Department  Reports  of  1915.  pp.  43-46. 

*•  Department  Reports  of  1016,  pp.  70-78 ;  1917,  p.  158 ;  1918,  pp.  145-148 ;  1919,  pp. 
20^209. 
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Interstate  Commerce  in  Private  Policemen. 

Inasmuch  as  by  the  white-slave  act,  which  the  courts  have  sus- 
tained, Congress  has  recognized  the  principle  that  interstate  com- 
merce is  not  confined  to  commodities,  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  private  policemen,  troops,  guards,  etc.,  for  industrial  pur- 
poses was  presented  to  Congress  in  the  first  annual  report  of  this 
Department,  from  which  the  following  quotation  on  the  subject  is 
made: 

There  would  seeui  to  be  no  reason  now  why  the  transportation  of  private 
troops,  or  private  police,  or  armed  guards,  or  urnied  mobs,  whether  by  em- 
ployers or  strikers,  from  one  State  to  another,  under  commercial  contracts, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  coming  fully  within  the  scope  of  congressional 
authority  over  interstate  commerce.  Though  Federal  control  of  such  inter- 
state traffic  was  regarded  as  unconstitutional  in  1893,  it  would  appear  by 
analogy  to  be  regarded  as  within  constitutional  sanction  now.  The  evil  being 
still  great  enough  to  demand  such  congressional  legislation  as  may  be  constitu- 
tional, I  hereby  commend  the  subject  to  Congress  for  consideration. 

This  recommendation  was  repeated  in  1916.'** 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

In  1914  the  Department  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  some 
of  its  work  it  passes  into  the  Treasury  large  sums  annually  which 
ought  to  be  credited  to  its  support.'^  This  subject  is  more  definitely 
referred  to  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Destructive  Explosions  at  Ellis  Island. 

A  recommendation  proposed  in  the  report  of  1913  and  repeated  in 
that  of  1914  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  station 
at  Ellis  Island  was  in  almost  daily  danger  from  the  near-by  loading 
and  unloading  of  explosives. 

Congress  had  lodged  no  power  anywhere  to  reguhite  the  handling 
of  explosives  in  interstate  commerce  on  water^  although  it  had  reg- 
ulated the  handling  of  explosives  on  land.  This  recommendation  and 
its  repetition  were  inspired  by  a  damaging  explosion  near  Ellis  Island 
prior  to  1913.  A  subsequent  explosion — July  30,  1916— caused  the 
recommendation  to  be  again  repeated  and  with  added  urgency  in 
the  Department's  Reports  of  1916  and  1917.***  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  on  the  subject. 

•«  Department  Reports  of  1913,  p.  67 ;  1916.  pp.  121-126. 
*^  Department  Reports  of  1914,  pp.  17,  89,  and  90. 

»  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  39-40 ;  1914.  pp.  96-97 ;  1916,  pp.  101-103  and  126 ; 
J  917,  pp.  195  and  867-868. 
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Delegation  of  Administrative  Authority. 

To  facilitate  administration  a  recommendation  was  made  in  1916 
and  subsequently  repeated,  asking  that  section  179  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be  amended  by  adding  a  clause  empowering  any  official  as- 
signed by  Executive  order  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  head  of  the 
department  to  which  the  President  assigns  him  may  prescribe.' 
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Alien  Voting. 

In  1916  a  former  recommendation  that  Congress  take  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  voting  by  aliens  who  have  gone  no  further  toward  citizen- 
ship than  making  the  required  preliminary  declaration  was  re- 
peated.** 

Retirement  Pensions. 

Another  recommendation  of  1916  subsequently  repeated  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  be  provided  through  legislative  enactment  an  equi- 
table system  of  retirement  from  the  classified  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  system  which  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  efficiency 
and  econom}- ,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  fair  financial  provision  for 
those  who,  through  long  and  faithful  service,  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  in  their  declining  years.**  This  has  now  been  done, 
though  somewhat  imperfectly. 

Employment  and  the  Public  Lands. 

A  recommendation  of  the  same  year,  made  to  enable  this  Depart- 
ment to  improve  its  work  of  labor  distribution,  proposed  legislation 
with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  public  lands  and  community 
credits  so  as  to  enable  the  Department  not  only  to  seek  "  manless  jobs  " 
for  "  jobless  men,"  but  to  open  opportunities  for  "  jobless  men  "  to 
employ  themselves.***  This  recommendation  was  again  urged  by  the 
Department  with  reference  to  probable  demands  upon  the  public 
domain  for  soldier  settlements.  In  the  latter  recommendation  the 
following  statement  was  made : 

Land  grants  to  soldiers  of  earlier  wars  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  land 
speculators  without  much  benefit  to  the  soldiers  for  whose  relief  they  were  In- 
tended. A  better  system  would  seem  desirable  now.  Returned  soldiers  should 
be  placed  upon  public  land  and  helped  to  make  their  living  there,  but  without 
Investing  them  with  absolute  tenure  rights,  useless  to  them,  but  attractive  to 

••Department  Reports  of  1915,  p.  87 ;  1916,  pp.  127-J28 ;  1917,  p.  153 ;  1919,  p.  303. 
•*  Department  Reports  of  1914.  p.  98 ;  1916.  p.  127. 

»  Department  Reports  of  1916,  pp.  128-129 ;  1917,  p.  163 :  1919,  p.  304. 
••  Department  Reports  of  1916,  pp.  43--46 ;  1916,  p.  128 ;  1917,  p.  158 ;  1918,  pp.  221- 
224 ;  1919,  pp.  805-806. 
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speculators.  For  this  purpose  the  Grosser  colonization  bill,  now  pending  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  seems  well  adapted  in  principle  and  easily 
adaptable  in  terms.  Without  explicitly  recommending  the  enactment  of  this 
particular  bill,  the  Department  urges  legislation  of  the  colonization  type  for 
rehabilitation  of  soldiers  who  earn  such  recognition  in  the  war,  as  well  as  for 
wage  earners  in  general." 

In  a  recommendation  of  1918  the  Department  explained  that  it  had 
been  for  more  than  three  years  engaged  upon  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  of  discovering  new  and  profitable  opportunities  for 
employment,  and  proceeding  it  said : 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  it  has  availed  Itself  of  tlie  expert  assistance 
and  advice  of  many  persons  in  other  departments.  Although  the  war  has  In- 
tensified the  basic  problem  and  introduced  certain  new  factors,  it  has  in  no  es- 
sential respect  altered  any  of  the  chief  elements.  CJonsequently,  I  believe  that 
the  plans  already  formulate  will  require  extension  rather  than  alteration. 
Although  novel  expedients  have  been  suggested,  It  has  seemed  best  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  historical  precedents,  and  to  pursue  a  course  that  is  justi- 
fied by  our  own  experience  and  by  that  of  other  nations.  Such  experience,  as 
well  as  the  undoubted  necessity  for  a  continuous  augmentation  of  the  world's 
food  supply  for  many  years  to  come,  indicates  that  a  more  extensive  as  well 
as  a  more  intensive  use  of  our  natural  resources  must  be  made.  The  soil  is 
and  must  remain  the  chief  working  opportunity  for  large  numbers  of  the  Na- 
tion's wage  earners.  It  is  therefore  desirable  and  imperative*  that  a  compre- 
hensive polley  with  regard  to  the  public  domain  be  established.  The  same 
problem  was  before  us  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  Access  to  the  public 
domain  was  provided  by  the  homestead  law  of  1862  and  further  privileges  ex- 
tended specifically  to  soldiers  in  1872.  The  results  of  this  policy  were  bene- 
ficial in  that  they  provided  work  for  unemployed  persons,  but  such  benefits 
were  also  accompanied  by  grave  evils.  Too  frequently  the  efforts  of  the  settler, 
who  was  not  inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  frontier  or  familiar  with  agriculture, 
resulted  in  failure. 

Isolated  from  his  fellows  and  remote  from  the  advantages  of  the  city,  the 
pioneer  achieved  only  after  a  long  struggle  such  form  of  organization  as  rural 
life  now  possesses.  Other  nations  have  profited  by  our  bitter  experience  in 
this  respect  and  have,  in  consequence,  abandoned  homestead! ng  or  the  method 
in  which  the  settler  is  merely  provided  with  a  land  title  and  left  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  For  the  uncertainties  of  homesteading 
there  should  be  substituted  an  orderly,  properly  planned  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, in  which  the  Federal  Government  shaU  establish  and  equip  not  only 
Individual  farms  but  also  link  them  together  into  organized  communities. 
Rural  planning  should  be  brought  into  play  in  order  to  make  life  in  the  rural 
districts  attractive  and  in  order  to  stem  the  movement  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  Settlers  should  likewise  be  protected  from  the  evils  of  land  speculation. 
The  liberal  grants  of  former  years  to  soldiers  were  of  almost  no  value  to  the 
supposed  beneficiaries,  because  of  the  speedy  transfer  to  persons  who  were 
primarily  Interested  in  the  resale  of  such  lands  at  higher  prices.  Speculation 
and  Infiution  are  evils  which  It  has  been  found  possible  to  correct  in  the 
experience  of  our  associated  belligerents.  I  therefore  favor  the  adoption  of 
some  form  of  tenure  which  will  lay  less  stress  upon  titles  and  more  upon  actual 
use  by  occupants.  The  absolute  tenure  does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
public  colonization  since  it  is  useless  to  the  working  settler  and  attractive  to 

*•  Department  Reports  of  1917.  p.  153. 
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the  speculator.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  tenure,  including^  the  per- 
petual leasehold,  better  adapted  for  our  purposes.  I  therefore  recommend  the 
early  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  public  domain  for  this  purpose.  Such  legislation  should  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  such  privately  owned  areas  as  it  may  be  found  desirable 
to  add  to  the  public  areas.  Nor  should  our  efforts  be  considered  as  limited 
to  agriculture.  Great  areas  are,  by  reason  of  natural  adaptation,  necessarily 
destined  for  forest  uses.  The  wasteful  methods  in  vogue  In  the  past  in  the 
lumber  industry  have  resulted  in  the  practical  destruction  of  our  finest  forest 
area&  The  policy  has  been  to  treat  trees  as  deposits  of  wood  above  the 
surface  and  of  the  same  nature  as  mines,  which  are  deposits  of  mineral  below 
the  surface.  These  deposits  have  been  destroyed  one  after  the  other  without 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  the  industry  has  been  a  movable  one,  operated  in  the  main 
by  men  the  nature  of  whose  work  denies  them  homes  or  marriage  or  even  votes. 
No  one  who  has  the  interest  of  America  at  heart  can  look  forward  with  tolerance 
to  the  growth  or  continuance  of  a  body  of  migratory  workers  who  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  have  lower  social  and  moral  standards  than  their  fel- 
lows and  a  hatred  for  the  law  which  they  have  never  known  except  in  its  re- 
pressive aspect.  Happily,  the  possession  of  the  national  forests  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of  colonization  to  timberlands  also.  The  sub- 
stitution of  scientific  silviculture  for  timber  mining  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  establish  permanent  forest  communities  where  local  self-government,  marriage, 
and  education  afe  possible.  In  presenting  these  recommendations  at  this  time, 
I  regard  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  further  posslbilitieB,  of  which  the  foregoing 
will  serve  as  an  example.  In  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  land  settlement  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  vast  numbers  who  must  again  find  places  in  our  complex 
industrial  organization.  It  is  too  early  at  present  to  forecast  accurately  the  in- 
dustrial organization  or  needs  of  our  Nation  after  the  war.  All  the  properly 
adapted  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  study 
of  those  problems  of  reconstruction  peculiar  to  manufacturing  and  secondary 
industry ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  shall  have  recommendations  and  conclusions 
to  present  based  upon  such  studies.  No  such  doubt,  however,  exists  with  regard 
to  primary  industry,  and  I  urge  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  paragrapha  Legislation  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject should  include  three  minimum  provisions:  (1)  Possibilities  of  commer- 
cialized speculation  in  titles  must  be  guarded  against  (2)  Colonists  must  be 
given  access  not  only  to  land  but  to  farms,  not  the  bare  soil,  but  fully  equipped 
agricultural  plants  ready  to  operate.  (3)  The  farms  themselves  must  be 
welded  together  into  genuine  communities  by  provision  for  roads,  schools,  and 
markets,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
primary  principle  involved  is  not  the  use  of  men  for  the  development  of  land, 
but  the  development  of  land  for  the  use  of  men.  With  regard  to  machinery 
for  putting  these  provisions  into  effect,  I  reccommend  the  organization  of  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, and  Labor  for  the  further  organization  and  supervision  of  the  gen- 
eral plan.  Regardless  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  put  into  operation* 
whatever  legislation  is  granted  should  recognize  the  cardinal  principle  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation  are  for  the  common  good  of  all  and  should  be 
accessible  on  such  terms  as  to  discourage  speculation  and  exploitation  and  to 
reward  diligence  and  thrift." 

**  Department  Reports  of  1918.  pp.  521-224. 
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Employment  Service. 

In  connection  with  its  employment  work  the  Department  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommision  be  vested  with 
authority  to  authorize  exceptional  rates  of  railroad  fare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Department  of  Labor  to  place  unemployed  persons 
where  their  labor  is  in  demand.*^*  Also  that  labor  exchanges  engaged  in 
interstate  business  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  Depart- 
ment,'*^ and  that  a  Federal  Employment  Bureau  be  created.*^  On 
this  general  subject  the  Department  in  1918  made  the  following  state- 
ments and  recommendations  with  special  reference  to  employment  for 
returning  soldiers : 

The  Dopartment  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  our  victorious  soldiers  will 
return  to  their  peaceful  and  customary  pursuits  and  join  once  more  in  the 
upbuilding  through  industry  of  the  Nation  which  tliey  have  defended  by  force 
of  arms.  Nor  is  the  Department  unmindful  of  the  fact  tliat  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  our  armies  Is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  and  that  when 
tlieir  milltai*y  task  is  done  these  men  will  return  to  the  ranks  of  wage  earners. 
It  would  be  an  ungrateful  Nation,  indeed,  which  did  not  deem  it  its  first  duty 
to  assure  to  its  returned  soldiers  honorable  and  profitable  employment.  It  has 
been  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  armies  of  other  nations  .that  gratitude 
has  been  too  frequently  confined  to  words,  and  men  who  have  risked  their  lives 
have  too  often  been  released  from  military  life  to  find  an  industrial  condition 
where  there  were  more  men  than  opportunities  for  work.  In  consequence,  such 
men  have  frequently  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  accepting  alms.  The 
Department,  therefore,  believes  that  the  problem  of  providing  profitable  em- 
ployment for  our  returned  soldiers  is  Its  first  duty.  To  believe  otherwise  would 
be  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Department.  "The  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Labor."  says  this  act,  "  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  .ind 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  Improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment." It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  injunction  that  the  Department  has  created 
and  extended  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  duties  of  this  ser\ice, 
in  brief,  are  to  bring  together  the  manless  job  and  the  jobless  man.  It  is  there- 
fore contemplated  to  use  its  full  resources  in  minimizing  such  unemployment  as 
shall  occur.  And,  indeed,  if  there  were  an  equality  between  the  numbers  of  men 
wishing  employment  and  the  opportunities  for  employment,  this  liaison  would 
be  sufficient.  Kven  in  the  most  prosi)erous  periods,  however,  there  is  a  dispaiity 
between  the  actual  number  of  wage  earners  and  the  number  that  our  Industries 
can  absorb.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  unemployed  surplus 
is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  grave  social  and  industrial  problems.  So  long  as  this 
basic  condition  persists,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  mere  bringing  together  of  men 
and  jobs  is  not  suflSclent.  In  order  to  provide  for  this  surplus,  we  nmst  do  more 
than  seek  for  employment  among  opportunities  already  existing.  We  must  cor- 
rect the  disparity  itself.  Consequently,  the  Department  faces  the  further  duty 
of  creating  new  opportunities  for  employment.®* 

w  Department  Reports  of  1915,  p.  88;  1916,  p.  128. 

«>  Department  Reports  of  1914,  p   97;  IttlO,  pp.  126-127. 

^  Department  Reports  of  1916,  p.  127. 

«•  Department  Reports  of  1918.  pp.  221-222. 
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In  the  year  1910  the  Department  recommended  legislation  perma- 
nently establishing  the  Employment  Service  with  liberal  appropria- 
tions.*' 

Training  Service. 

In  1919  the  Department  recommended  legislation  to  continue  the 
work  formerly  conducted  by  the  Training  Service,  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  means  whereby  wage  earners  may  continuously  advance 
in  industrial  growth  and  development.®* 

Per  Diem  Allowances  for  Subsistence. 

Also  in  1919  the  Department  recommended  an  increase  of  the  per 
diem  allowance  for  subsistence  to  officials  and  employees  when  travel- 
ing, such  allowance  having  continued  to  be  the  prewar  allowance  of 
$4  a  day,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  recommendation,  was  equivalent 
to  only  $2.27.  The  recommendation  was  for  an  increase  of  from  $4 
to  $6.*'    No  increase  has  been  made. 

CONCLUSION  OF  PART  I. 

• 
With  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 1919,  the  same  fiscal  year 

in  which  hostilities  in  the  great  World  War  were  suspended  by  the 
armistice  of  November,  1918,  the  first  division  of  this  report  comes  to  a 
close.  It  has  told  the  story  of  the  long  agitation  for  an  executive 
department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  wageworkers  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  to  farmers  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  business  interests. 

It  also  explains,  though  briefly  in  the  text  yet  fully  by  footnote 
references  to  previous  reports,  the  difficulties  of  organization  and  the 
proposals  and  accomplishments  of  the  Department  in  its  infancy. 
No  other  department  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  organ- 
ized and  developed  under  such  trying  circumstances.  Before  this 
Department  had  been  fairly  organized  the  greatest  war  of  history 
broke  out  in  Europe,  and  in  a  little  while  our  own  cis- Atlantic 
Republic  was  involved  not  only  in  the  industrial  turm9il  but  in  the 
fighting,  too.  The  industrial  life  of  America  shifted  overnight.  To 
meet  that  emergency  a  virtual  reorganization  of  the  Department  on 
a  gigantic  scale  in  comparison  with  its  peace-time  adjustments  was 
forced  upon  it. 

Its  business  with  other  departments  was  multiplied  in  importance 
and  complexity  as  well  as  in  volume.  Its  statistical  bureau  was 
plunged  into  fact-gathering  work  for  warfare  instead  of  peace. 

*  Department  Reports  of  1919,  pp.  806-306. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  d04--805. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  805. 
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Its  Immigration  Bureau  had  its  regular  functions  of  supervising 
immigration  diverted  to  defensive  activities  with  reference  to  enemy 
aliens.  The  Children's  Bureau  faced  novel  and  extraordinarily  vexa- 
tious problems.  The  Naturalization  Bureau  was  drawn  into  the 
work  of  naturalizing  legions  of  aliens  who  had  come  into  our  mili- 
tary service.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Division  assumed  new  and  extremely  difficult  forms,  while 
the  Employment  Service  expanded  from  a  skeleton  organization  to  a 
work-finding  and  man-placing  agency  of  national  magnitude  in* 
tensely  organized. 

Besides  those  permanent  subdivisions  of  the  Department  which 
were  Irawn  into  wider  and  more  difficult  channels  of  service  by  the 
war,  there  were  many  temporary  subdivisions  which  it  became  neces- 
sary to  create  and  harmonize.  Interdepartmental  complication^ 
called  for  an  interdepartmental  labor-adjusting  agency;  labor  dis- 
putes in  activities  involving  war  efficiency  necessitated  a  board  for 
speedy  and  unprejudiced  decisions  upon  the  merits  of  such  disputes; 
the  coming  of  women  into  war  industries  involved  a  women's  subdi- ' 
vision  in  the  Department ;  the  relations  of  Negroes  to  industry  made 
a  Negro  subdivision  necessary ;  tUe  importance  of  industrial  training, 
of  expert  investigations,  and  of  keeping  the  public  properly  and 
promptly  informed,  demanded  subdivisions  especially  charged  with 
those  responsibilities. 

All  that  was  done  with  reference  to  those  and  all  other  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  war  may  be  learned  in  detail  by 
reference  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  and  the  annual  reports 
to  which  it  refers  for  verification  and  amplification.  So  also  of  the 
peace-time  work  of  the  Department  prior  to  the  war  and  of  its  post- 
war work  since  the  armistice. 

From  a  dream  of  American  wageworkers  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  Department  of  Labor,  securely  established  and  effi- 
ciently organized,  holds  its  intended  place  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment->a  truly  American  agency  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
wageworkers  in  harmony  with  the  just  interests  of  all  other  workers. 


PART  II. 

Report  for  1920. 


Having  had  so  many  new  and  perplexing  problems  thrust  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  its  original  organization  and  in  connection  with' 
the  World  War,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  hardly  able  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  normal  peace-time  functions  until  the  present  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  July,  1919,  and  ending  with  June,  1920.  It  was  then 
for  the  first  time  fully  free  to  turn  to  the  task  of  perfecting  the  one 
executive  department  of  our  Government  that  deals  intimately  and 
sympathetically  with  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  coimtry 
whose  living  depends  wholly  upon  their  own  work. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  now  comprises  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  News-Release  Officer,  the  Solicitor  (who  is 
also  Acting  Secretary  under  certain  circumstances) ,  the  Chief  Clerk, 
the  Disbursing  Clerk,  a  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  an 
Appointment  Division,  a  Division  of  Negro  Economics,  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  alien  appeals  and  warrants,  a  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation,  and  the  Division  of  Conciliation. 

The  Chief  Clerk. 

Functions. — ^The  Chief  Clerk  has  general  supervision  of  the  clerks 
and  employees  of  the  Department  and  the  superintendency  of  all 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Department  in  Washington.  He  super- 
vises expenditures  of  appropriations  for  the  contingent  expenses  and 
rents,  and  attends  to  such  miscellaneous  business  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  as  is  not  otherwise  assigned. 

Department  quarters. — The  Department  proper  occupies  a  9-story 
modem  building  at  1712-1722  G  Street  NW.  This  is  a  modern  fire- 
proof building  containing  63,994  square  feet  net  of  floor  space.  The 
lease  on  this  building  expires  on  July  1,  1922,  but  is  renewable  for 
five  years  additional.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  occupied  space  in  Food  Administration  Building 
No.  2.    On  February  1,  1920,  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  di- 
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rected  the  Department  to  move  these  bureaus  to  Fuel  Administration 
Building  No.  3,  known  as  temporary  building  No.  4,  in  which  build- 
ing they  occupy  27,313  square  feet  net  of  floor  space.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  adequate  for  their  needs.  The  occupancy  of  one  of  these 
temporary  buildings  by  bureaus  of  the  Department  is  viewed  with 
alarm  by  its  officials.  The  buildings  are  not  fireproof  and  the  valu- 
able records  of  the  Department  are  in  constant  danger.  Danger  to 
life  also,  while  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  only  two 
stories  high,  is  always  an  outstanding:  feature.  The  Department  is 
in  accord  with  and  will  do  everything  to  assist  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rented  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  Government  buildings  in  Washington ;  but  one  of  two 
things  should  be  done— the  Government  should  either  erect  modem 
fireproof  structures  to  house  its  employees,  or  rent  sufficient  space  of 
that  description  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation  was  provided  for  in  the  Homer  Building,  Thirteenth 
and  G  Streets.  Upon  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  rent 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  Department  was  forced  to  request  an 
assignment  of  space  from  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  and 
the  commission  was  allotted  4,662  feet  of  space  in  the  Hooe  Building, 
1330  F  Street,  for  this  purpose,  effective  July  1,  1920.  This  is  a 
modern,  fireproof  building,  and  the  bureau  reports  that  it  is  well 
suited  to  its  use.  The  local  office  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  occupied  the  entire 
four-story  building  at  1410  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  Government- 
owned  store  and  residence  building,  has,  because  of  the  decrease  in 
the  appropriation,  been  forced  to  curtail  its  activities,  and  now  uses 
but  two  floors  in  that  structure. 

Personnel. — ^The  Department  during  the  year  has  been  seriously 
hai^dicapped  by  inability  to  secure  competent  help,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  by  failure  to  retain  the  services  of  many  competent  employees 
whose  services  were  bid  for  by  private  employers,  offering  greater 
remuneration  and  opportunities.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  compe- 
tent stenographers  and  typists  at  the  salaries  available.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  fill  the  higher-grade  places  by  pro- 
motion. This  leaves  the  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  competent  employees  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies. The  Department  in  its  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  re- 
quested an  increase  of  22  clerks  to  replace  the  17  clerks  detailed  from 
the  various  bureaus  and  to  take  care  of  the  additional  work  left  by 
the  war  services  discontinued  the  first  of  that  year.  None  of  these 
places  were  granted.  The  Secretary's  Office  has  been  forced  to  re- 
tain most  of  these  details,  and  now  has  16 ;  the  services  of  these  clerks 
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are  much  needed  by  the  bureaus  to  which  they  belong.  The  Depart- 
ment has  suffered  an  additional  hardship  in  the  loss  of  seven  clerks 
tbrougE  the  operations  of  the  retirement  act,  and  under  the  law  these 
places  can  not  be  filled.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  report  of  the  Reclassification  Commission  or  take  some 
other  means  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  employees,  as  the 
salaries  now  paid  are  not  comparable  with  those  paid  in  private 
employment  for  like  service,  nor  are  they  adequate  to  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  living  as  shown  by  statistics  of  this  Department. 

Library, — ^The  need  of  increased  assistance  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  its  current  work  has  become 
very  pressing.    No  increase  in  the  staff  has  been  made  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  library  over  three  years  ago,  although  the  volume 
of  work  to  be  done  has  more  than  doubled  in  that  period.    The  library 
now  serves  a  much  larger  group  than  before,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  use  of  its  unique  resources  by  other  Govern- 
ment offices,  as  well  as  by  investigators  from  outside  the  Government 
service.    The  pressing  importance  of  labor  problems  makes  it  more 
than  ever  essential  to  the  research  work  of  the  Department  that  its 
library  should  keep  its  files  of  current  publications  up  to  date  and 
fully   indexed.     The  cataloguing  at  present  is  very  seriously  in 
arrears.    The  library  needs  immediately  three  additional  assistants. 
Equally  urgent  is  the  need  of  providing  more  adequate  salaries  for 
the  library  staff.    These  are  at  present  much  below  the  prevailing 
Government  rates  of  compensation  for  work  requiring  equivalent 
training  and  experience.    The  positions  transferred  from  the  bureau 
rolls,  which  were  assigned  to  library  work  some  years  ago,  can  not 
now  secure  thoroughly  trained  library  assistants  who  will  stay  in 
the  service.    During  the  last  two  years  the  staff  of  the  library  has 
completely  changed  with  the  exception  of  the  librarian.    On  the  side 
of  efficiency  this  is  particularly  serious,  because  a  library  requires 
continuous  service.     The  developing  knowledge  of  the  collection 
which  comes  with  years  of  experience  is  something  which  can  not 
be  turned  over  to  a  new  assistant,  and  its  withdrawal  represents  a 
serious  loss  in  efficency.    The  library  needs  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  books  and  periodicals  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  all  such  publications,  amounting  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  foreign 
publications  to  almost  100  per  cent.    There  has  been,  moreover,  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  published 
that  deal  with  economic  problems,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
collection ;  but  owing  to  lack  of  appropriation  only  a  limited  number 
of  these  can  be  purchased. 
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Appointment  Division. 

There  was  an  increase  of  58  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation, 5  in  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  1  in  the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary^ 
making  a  total  increase  of  64  employees,  though  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  Department  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field  of  3,568  employees,  making  a  net  reduction  of  3,504  employees^ 
or  55  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  are  paid  a 
nominal  salary,  due  to  the  fact  that  State,  county,  and  municipal 
offices  are  cooperating  with  this  service  in  its  various  activities. 

Officials  and  employees  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  1919  and  1920. 


Bureaa  or  offlce. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Commissioners  of  concilia- 
tion   

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Immt^ration 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

Women's  Bureau 


Tota' 


Statu- 
tory. 


119 


112 
76 
65 
70 


441 


Nonstat- 
utory. 


23 

10 

100 

1,710 

197 

376 

22 


2,446 


In  Dis- 
trict of 
Colum- 
bia. 


119 


108 
75 
78 

126 
30 
22 


557 


Outside 
District 
of  Colum- 
bia. 


23 

23 

100 

1,697 

142 

346 


2,330 


Total 


Total 


July  I,       Julyl, 
1920.     I     1919. 


119 

23 
131 
175 
1,775 
267  I 
375  ' 

22 


118 

79 

251 

175 

1,838 

209 

3,704 

17 


2,887 


6,391 


Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(-)  dur- 
ing year. 


-  56 

-  120 


-  63 
+  58 
-3,329 

+        5 


— 3|504 


Changes  in  personnel, — The  following  tables  indicate  the  number 
of  changes  in  personnel  throughout  the  executive  offices  and  bureaus 
of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Appointments,  year  ended  June  SO,  1920, 


Biveau  or  office. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Commissioners  oi  conciliation 

Labor  Statistics 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Immisratian 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

Women's  Bureau 

Total 


Permanent. 

Tempo- 
rary. 

Competi- 
tive. 

Except- 
ed. 

Unclassi- 
fied. 

Total. 

19 
33 
19 
66 

227 
87 

327 
6 

17 

5 

19 

26 

170 

78 

10 

6 

2 

28 

8 
2 
122 
177 
468 
336 
140 
12 

40 

56 

7 

317 

1 
2 

6 

331 

460 

9 

784 

1,265 

Qrand 

total. 


27 
85 

141 
243 
695 
423 
467 
18 


2,04» 


The  total  number  of  appointments  during  the  year  aggregated 
2,049,  of  which  number  1,265  were  of  a  temporary  character.  The 
latter  includes  short-term  appointments,  a  large  number  of  which 
were  extensions,  each  action  being  considered  an  appointment,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  procedure  was  required  in  making  an  extension 
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as  in  issuing  a  new  appointment.  In  the  total  figure  of  permanent 
appointments  are  included  changes  of  employees  from  one  position 
to  another  either  by  transfer  from  one  bureau  to  another  or  tempo- 
rary promotions,  reductions,  etc.,  each  case  requiring  the  issuance 
of  a  new  certificate  of  appointment. 

Separations  and  changes. — ^There  was  a  total  of  4,209  separations, 
2,960  from  permanent  positions  and  1,249  from  temporary  positions. 
The  temporary  employees  were  appointed  for  a  short  period  and 
necessarily  separated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term,  record  being 
made  of  this  fact.  Thus,  during  the  fiscal  year,  many  persons  are 
employed  and  separated  several  times.  There  were  4,420  miscel- 
laneous changes,  which  include  transfers  from  one  station  to  another, 
cancellations,  amendment  of  appointments,  and  similar  actions. 

Separations  and  miscellaneous  changes  in  personnel  during  the  year. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Office-of  the  Secretary 

Commissioners  of  concilia- 
tion   

Labor  Statistics 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

Women's  Bureau 

Housing  and  Transportation. . . 


Separations. 


From  permanent  positions. 


Com- 
petitive. 


11 

2 

28 

43 

239 

67 

122 

1 


Total. 


513 


Ex- 
cepted. 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


8  . 

51 

3 
49 
65 

2 
2,256 


3 

i 


9 


2,443 


Total. 


From 
tem- 
porary 
positions. 


19 

53 

31 

92 

307 

69 

2,379 

1 

9 


40 

5 
317 
112 
339 
317 
115 
3 
1 


Grand 
total. 


2,960 


1,249 


59 

58 

348 

204 

646 

386 

2,494 

4 

10 


4,209 


Mlaeel' 
laneous 
changes. 


98 

31 

347 

272 

1,496 

486 

1,457 

31 

2 


4,220 


Transfers. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  transfers 
from  and  to  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1920.  They  were  few  in  number,  only  25  being  transferred  to  this 
Department  from  other  establishments  and  two  going  from  this 
Department  to  other  establishment^. 


From— 

To— 

Bureau  or  oHlco. 

« 

Treas- 
ury De- 
part- 
ment. 

War 

Departs 

ment. 

Depart- 
ment of 
Justice. 

Navy 
Depart- 
ment. 

Interior 
Depart- 
ment. 

Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce. 

Total. 

Treas- 
ury De- 
part- 
ment. 

Navy 
Depart- 
ment. 

Total. 

Office  of  the  Secr^* 
tary 

1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

17 

1 
1 

GhUaren'g  Bureau. . . '          1 

........ 

1 

1 

Bureau  of  Immlcra'  \ 
tton :. 

12 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bureau  of  Naturali- 
sation  

Women's  Bureau . .    

:::::::::::::::: 

Total 

1 

2 

18             2 

1            1 

1 

25 

1 

1 

2 
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Disbursing  Clerk. 

Functions, — The  disbursing  clerk  prepares  requisitions  for  public 
funds  from  appropriations  for  the  Department.  He  also  pays  its 
obligations  and  does  the  general  accounting  of  the  Department.  Nat- 
uralization fees  and  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
aliens  in  lieu  of  bond  are  accounted  for  by  him.  His  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  follows : 

Appropriations, — For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  to  the  Department  and  its  services  were  as 
follows : 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor $139, 180. 00 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation 2(K),  (WO.  00 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor 50, 000.  Ol> 

Rent,  Department  of  I^abor 24,000.00 

War  Labor  Administration,  1919 39, 912. 00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 217, 140. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 104, 250.  00 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 300.00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration 93.540.00 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration 2, 600, 000.  OO 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1919 263,072.04 

Immigrant  station,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y 175, 000. 00 

Expenses  of  interned  aliens,  191^20 25. 000. 00 

Enforcement  of  laws  against  alien  anarchists 750,000.00 

Expenses  of  deporting  aliens 100, 000. 00 

Refunds : 

Guanlca  Central  of  Ensenada,  P.  R 10. 00 

W.  G.  T.  Jones  Steamship  Co 100. 00 

Salaries,  Children's  Bureau 106, 040. 00 

General  expenses,  Children's  Bureau 94, 000. 00 

Investigation  of  child  welfare,  Children's  Bureau 80,000.00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 97, 010. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Bureau  of  Naturalization 550,000.00 

Naturalization   fees,   publishing  of  Citizenship   Textbooks,    Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization 11,082.26 

Woman  in  Industry  (Women's  Bureau) 40,000.00 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 400, 000. 00 

Increase  of  compensation,  Department  of  I-Abor 511,200. 00 

Printing  and  binding 200, 000. 00 

Salaries  and  expenses,  International  Conference  of  Labor 64, 462. 46 

Salaries  and  expenses,  First  Industrial  Conference 9, 147. 57 

Total 6.  944,  446.  33 

Expenditures, — Expenditures,  arranged  according  to  items  of  ap- 
propriation, are  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

1919 $5, 032. 02 

1920 131, 357.  27 
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Offii-e  of  the  Secretary — Coutlnued. 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  I^bor — 

1918 $2, 730. 52 

1919 - 34. 913. 26 

1920 34,  576. 64 

Salaries  and  expenses,' commissioners  of  conciliation — 

1918 19. 49 

1919 24,  506. 30 

1920 176, 921.  25 

Rent,  Department  of  Labor — 

1919 2, 000. 00 

1920- ._ 22. 000. 00 

War  Emergency  Employment  Service,  1919 48.22 

Housing  for  war  needs,  1918-19 5,570.41 

National  security  and  defense 1,745.47 

National  security  and  defense,  1919 209,648.92 

War  Labor  Administration,  1919 150,665.69 

Salaries  and  expenses,  International  Conference  of  Labor 51, 952. 38 

Salaries  and  expenses.  First  Industrial  Conference,  1920 8,. 213. 27 

Increase  of  compensation.  Department  of  Labor — 

1919 11,  268. 04 

1920 , 484, 107.  83 

Total 1, 357, 276.  98 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics : 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — 

1919 .. 7, 061. 97 

1920 203,  779.  20 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — 

1918 16. 41 

1919 9, 064.  74 

1920 91,  477.  26 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — 

1919 61.  50 

1920 265. 20 

Total 311,  726.  27 

Bureau  of  Immigration: 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration — 

1919 2, 858. 20 

1920 85,  646. 10 

Expenses  of  regulating  Immigration — 

1917-18 3, 126.  74 

1918 30. 00 

1919 . 352, 473.  25 

1920 2,  347, 200. 60 

Expenses  of  Interned  aliens — 

1917-18 ^ 1. 95 

1919-20 J 10. 589.  55 

Enforcement  of  laws  against  alien  anarchists,  1920 147,439.42 

Immigration  stations — 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y 140,513.87 

Philadelphia,  Pa 6, 45L  00 
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Bureau  of  Immigration — Continued. 
Refunds — 

Guanica  Central  of  Ensenada,  P.  R $10. 00 

W.  C.  T.  Jones  Steamship  Co 100. 00 

Head  tax 684. 00 

Total 8, 097, 312. 18 

Children*s  Bureau: 

Salaries,  Children's  Bureau — 

1919 4, 025.  42 

1920 98, 262. 13 

General  expenses,  Children's  Bureau — 

1918 2, 075. 97 

1919 13, 006. 62 

1920 72, 421. 43 

Enforcement  of  child-labor  law — 

1917-18 37. 49 

1918 20. 53 

Investigation  of  child  welfare — 

1918 468. 57 

1919 11, 163.  54 

1920 71, 115. 99 

Total 272,  587. 69 

Bureau  of  Naturalization : 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization — 

1919 3, 793.  59 

1920 91, 002. 16 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization — 

1918 40.  08 

1918-19 51, 197. 24 

1919 26, 948.  46 

1920 462,  977.  75 

Total 635, 959. 28 

Woman  in  Industry,  1920 29,568.94 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  1920 125,258.82 

Grand    total -_ 5,  829, 690. 16 

In  addition  to  disbursements  by  the  disbursing  clerk,  the  follow- 
ing expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  Department  were  specifically  made : 

By  special  disbursing  agents  for — 

U.  S.  Employment  Service $1,017,878.73 

Children's  Bureau 13, 247. 40 

Immigration  Bureau 41, 227. 54 

Claims  settled  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depart- 
ments   178,  413.  36 

Total 1. 250, 767. 03 

Miscellaneous  receipts, — ^The  following  receipts  from  miscellane- 
ous sources  have  been  recorded  during  the  year : 
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Gratuitous  refund  from  private  concerns  account  of  travel $28.  63 

Bureau  of  Immigration : 

Head  tax $2, 925, 459. 00 

Fines 126, 749. 29 

Court  costs 58.  58 

Rentals  and  sale  of  exclusive  privileges 2, 466.  70 

Telephone  service 915. 12 

Forfeiture  of  bonds 6,850.00 

Sale  of  Government  property 166. 62 


3,  062. 665. 31 


Bureau  of  Naturalization : 

Naturalization  fees 491, 538.  50 

Interest  on  naturalization  fees 119. 84 

491, 658. 84 

Miscellaneous : 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  government  property 9,438.89 


Total 3. 563.  791. 17 

Unexpended  balances. — In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  20, 1874  (18  Stat.  L.,  110,  111),  the  following  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  were  covered  into  the  surplus  fund  of #  the 
Treasury  Department  June  30, 1920 : 

Ck)ntingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  1918 $1, 834. 27 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation,  1918 2.50 

War  Emergency  Employment  Service,  1918 100.09 

National  security  and  defense,  Department  of  Labor 5, 123. 35 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1917-18 2, 215. 71 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1918 7,675.48 

Expenses  of  interned  aliens,  1917-18 8, 254. 75 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1918 940.78 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 ; 18. 89 

Miscellaneous  expenses, .  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,   1917 520. 20 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 8.65 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 11. 42 

General  expenses.  Children's  Bureau,  1918 : 44. 19 

Enforcement  child-labor  law,  1917-18 62. 51 

Enforcement  child-labor  law,  1918 320. 99 

Investigation  of  child  welfare,  1918 490. 87 

Increase  of  compensatloi^  Department  of  Labor,  1918 40. 38 

Total 22,  665. 03 

Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies. 

Printing  and  binding. — ^The  allotment  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  printing  and  binding  made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  for  1920 
amounted  to  $150,000.  The  deficiency  act  approved  March  6,  1920, 
carried  an  additional  $50,000,  making  a  total  for  this  fund  of 
$200,000  for  the  year,  which  was  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows : 

Office  of  the  Secretary $12, 500 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ^ 101,000 
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Bureau  of  Immigration $6,  OOO 

Immigration    Service 19, 000 

Children's    Bureau SO,  000 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 3,000 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners 25,000 

Women's   Bureau 3, 500 

Total 200,000 

Bequisitions  were  made  on  the  Public  Printer  for  work  covering 
the  entire  appropriation,  on  which  he  submitted  bills  for  work  done 
up  to  and  including  June  30,  1920,  of  $199,999.66,  leaving  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  34  cents.  Uncompleted  and  unbilled  work  remain- 
ing at  the  Government  Printing  OflSce  on  July  1,  1920,  which  will 
become  a  charge  against  the  1921  appropriation,  aggregated  $52,487.80» 

Requisitions  for  printing  and  binding  to  the  number  of  1,405  were 
written  during  the  year  as  against  2,959  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  a 
decrease  of  1,554,  or  63  per  cent. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review, — The  demand  for  this  publication  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  in  order  to 
meet  it  an  edition  of  21,000  became  necessary.  The  great  expense  of 
printing  this  number,  coupled  with  the  serious  shortage  of  paper, 
forced  the  Department  to  convert  the  Review  into  a  subscription  peri- 
odical. Arrangements  were  perfected  with  the  superintendent  of 
documents  under  which  he  will  furnish  the  Review  to  subscribers  at 
the  nominal  price  of  $1.50  a  year  or  15  cents  a  copy.  The  Department 
will  maintain  a  small  free  list  which  will  include  all  labor  depart- 
ments and  bureaus,  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  and  organi- 
zations exchanging  publications  with  the  Department. 

ChildrerCs  Bureau  publications. — The  child-care  series  of  Children's 
Bureau  publications  still  maintains  the  phenomenal  popularity  to 
which  attention  was  called  last  year.  That  bureau  also  is  distributing 
a  very  large  number  of  leaflets  and  small  pamphlets  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  same  subject.  These  smaller  publications  are 
in  very  great  demand,  several  millions  of  them  having  been  dis- 
tributed during  the  year. 

Women^s  Bureau  publications, — ^The  Women's  Bureau,  created  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  5, 1920,  is,  like  the  Children's  Bureau, 
a  publishing  bureau.  Its  activities  are  expected  to  increase  greatly 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  were  printed  during  the  year  for  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation,  United  States  Employment  Service,  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization, and  the  various  labor  conferences  which  were  held  here 
during  the  year  70,900  publications,  2  volumes  miscellaneous  binding, 
3,555,500  blank  forms,  375,500  letterheads,  52,500  envelopes,  22,000 
index  cards,  3,000  guide  cards,  and  50,000  memorandum  sheets,  for 
which  bills  in  the  Amount  of  $22,723.93  were  received  up  to  June  30, 
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1920,  which  sura  was  paid  from  appropriations  other  thaii  the  print- 
ing and  binding  allotment  of  the  Department. 

Editorial  work, — ^The  editorial  work  of  the  division  has  been  some- 
what less  in  volume,  and  the  high  standard  established  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  former  chief  of  the  division  has  been  maintained 
and  in  some  respects  still  further  improved.  This  is  true,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  force- is  entirely  too  small  to  handle,  except 
by  the  most  diligent  and  constant  effort,  the  work  that  must  be  done. 

There  were  20,036  folios  of  copy  handled  during  the  year,  as 
against  30,765  the  year  before,  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent.  Galley 
proofs  increased  from  4,870  to  6,071  (4  per  cent)  and  page  proofs 
from  11,686  to  13,873  (20  per  cent).  Proofs  of  miscellaneous  jobs 
decreased  from  948  to  253  (73  per  cent) . 

Books  and  blanks. — ^Requisitions  for  books  and  blanks  filled  during 
the  year  numbered  8,210,  fewer  by  4,836  than  the  year  before.  These 
requisitions  included  6,002  from  clerks  of  courts  for  naturalization 
blanks  and  177  from  representatives  of  the  State  Department  for 
blanks  for  use  in  issuing  passports. 

Shipments  of  books  and  blanks  numbering  89,772  and  weighing  ti 
total  of  613,264  pounds  were  made  during  the  year ;  there  were  8,i*2'i 
shipments  of  supplies,  weighing  408,217  pounds. 

To  fill  the  8,210  requisitions  for  books  and  blanks,  11,484  books  and 
19,379,390  blanks  were  required. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  packages  of  blanks, 
weighing  330,207  pounds,  and  6,236  packages  of  supplies,  weighing 
437,381  pounds,  were  received,  while  shipments  reached  the  numl:)er 
of  97,995,  weighing  921,481  pounds. 

Envelopes. — The  Department  placed,  during  the  year,  165  orders 
for  3,002,175  envelopes,  costing  $7,600.97,  as  compared  with  470  orders 
for  18,552,857  envelopes  costing  $39,770.06  in  1919;  a  decrease  of 
$32,169.09.  The  decrease  during  the  year  was  due  to  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  war  services  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
envelopes  remaining  after  the  closing  up  of  the  work  of  the  war 
bureaus,  together  with  a  large  number  secured  from  other  discon- 
tinued war  services,  were  overprinted  and  used,  the  number  being 
approximately  400,000,  at  a  saving  of  approximately  $1,200. 

Printed  stationery. — Requisitions  for  printed  stationery  to  the 
number  of  373  were  filled  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  176  were 
from  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  Washington,  while 
197  were  received  from  services  outside  of  Washington. 

Distribution  of  publications. — On  mailing  lists  and  franks  there 
were  issued  1,989,994  publications  as  compared  with  3,161,456  in  1919, 
a  decrease  of  37  per  cent.  Of  these  publications  510,100  were  sent  on 
mailing  lists  and  1,479,894  on  individual  franks  which  numbered 
131,212. 
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Duplicating  work. — Due  td  the  abolishment  of  the  various  services 
•organized  for  war  activities  the  duplicating  work  was  reduced  some- 
thing more  than  half  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Bequisi- 
tions  handled  numbered  1,585 ;  impressions  taken,  2,449,549 ;  photo- 
static reproductions  1,618;  sheets  folded,  752,536;  envelopes  sealed, 
608,488 ;  and  envelopes  addressed  387.494. 

Supplies. — By  act  approved  March  1, 1919,  known  as  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  This  act  further  provided  that  a 
sum  not  in  excess  of  $13,500  be  taken  from  the  appropriation  "  Ex- 
penses of  regulating  immigration,  1920"  and  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment's contingent  appropriation  in  order  to  enable  the  central  pur- 
chasing agency  of  the  Department  (Division  of  Publications  and 
Supplies)  to  provide  certain  supplies  for  the  immigration  field  serv- 
ice. This  made  available  a  total  of  $63,500  to  constitute  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Department. 

More  supplies  were  purchased  in  the  open  market  during  the  fiscal 
year  than  in  any  similar  period  since  the  creation  of  the  Department. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  General  Supply  Committee,  being  limited  to  specific 
quantities,  expired  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  General  Supply  Committee  was 
unable  to  contract  at  all  for  certain  supplies.  Were  it  not  for  the 
most  rigid  practice  of  economy  the  Department  would  not  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  several  bureaus  and  ofRcials  from  this 
appropriation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  filled  a  total  of  1,596  requisitions 
for  supplies,  which  necessitated  the  placing  of  2,038  orders  involving 
3,292  items,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $46,770.90.  There  remains  at  the 
present  time  a  balance  of  $3,229.10  available  to  offset  any  outstanding 
liabilities  that  may  be  properly  chargeable  to  this  appropriation,  an 
amount  which  is  deemed  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Contingent^  1921. — In  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act  approved  May  29, 1920,  $50,000  has  been  provided  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
Together  with  the  allotment  of  $13,500  made  by  the  same  act  from 
the  appropriation  "  Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1921,"  this 
sum  makes  $63,500  available  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment. Due  to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  supplies,  both 
those  contracted  for  by  the  General  Suppy  Committee  and  those  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  telephone  service,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  needs  of  the 
Department  can  be  met  with  this  sum,  even  though  the  Department's 
established  practice  of  rigid  economy  be  closely  adhered  to. 
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Shipping. — ^A  motor  cycle  with  side  van  was  purchased  to  augment 
the  present  motor  equipment  of  this  section  and  expedite  the  delivery 
of  mail  and  the  handling  of  the  lighter  delivery  work.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  equipment  permitted  the  release  of  a  motor  truck  to  the 
General  Supply  Committee.  This  new  equipment,  together  with  the 
two  motor  trucks  now  in  use,  will  in  all  probability  be  sufficient  to 
permit  the  department  to  handle  expeditiously  the  incoming  and  out- 
going mails  and  its  shipment  of  supplies. 

Estimated  contingent  allotment  for  division^  1921. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  sum  of  $6,500  will  be  required  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  division  for  thfe  fiscal  year  1921.  Of  this  sum  it  is  proposed 
to  reserve  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  distinctive  safety  paper  with 
special  watermark  upon  which  to  print  engraved  certificates  of  natu- 
ralization. Experience  previously  gained  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
balance  can,  with  careful  management,  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  the  division. 

Centralized  pwrchasing. — During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
there  was  introduced,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  bills  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  central  purchasing  agency  to  purchase, 
store,  and  issue  supplies  for  all  of  the  departments  and  independent 
establishments  of  the  Eederal  Government  and  for  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Both  bills  contemplated  a  large  clerical  force,  including 
specialist  in  each  line  of  supplies  purchased,  together  with  huge 
warehouses,  Government-owned  wharves,  and  railroad  trestles  and 
spurs  and  sidings,  the  acquisition  of  which  would,  of  course,  call 
for  the  outlay  of  vast  sums  of  money.  In  view  of  this  enormous 
expense  and  the  fact  that  regardless  of  what  manner  of  centralized 
purchasing  is  employed  there  must  always  be  maintained  in  each 
department  and  independent  establishment  a  force  practically  equiva- 
lent to  the  supply  force  now  being  maintained,  I  am  unable  to  see 
how  any  benefit  or  saving  can  accrue  to  the  Government  through  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  Such  saving  as  may  be  effected  through 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  at  one  time  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  additional  expense  incident  to  this  new 
scheme.  Furthermore,  another  step  would  be  added  to  the  already 
slow  and  cumbersome  procedure  now  necessary  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  thus  further  retarding  the  work  and  placing  a  greater  hard- 
ship on  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Recommendations.  —  During  the  year  the  division  lost  several 
trained  employees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  employees  in  this 
division  do  not  become  of  real  value  until  after  one  or  more  years 
of  training,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  such  trained  em- 
ployees is  a  serious  matter.  Indeed  with  the  present  inadequate 
wage  paid  by  the  Government  for  practically  all  manner  of  services, 
the  matter  of  maintaining  a  competent  clerical  force  has  become  a 
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most  serious  problem.  In  fact,  unless  some  means  can  be  found 
whereby  employee^  may  be  paid  a  living  wage,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  attract  worth-while  employees  and  hold  their  services 
in  this  work. 

Division  of  Negro  Economics. 

The  Division  of  Negro  Economics,®*  established  during  the  war  t« 
advise  the  Secretary  and  the  chiefs  and  directors  of  the  several 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  on  matters  affecting  Negro 
workers  and  their  relations  to  white  workers  and  employers,  has 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  Department  during  the  current  year. 
It  has  been  especially  important  because  of  the  many  labor  problems 
arising  out  of  changes  in  immigration  and  emigration  of  foreign- 
born  workers,  who  supply  such  a  large  proportion  of  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  labor  to  northern  industries. 

Northern  employers  have  found  the  services  of  Negro  workers 
valuable,  and  southern  employers  have  found  their  labor  supply  di- 
minishing. The  Negro  worker,  both  north  and  south,  has  found  his 
opportunities  for  better  paid  employment  greatly  widened  and  the 
interests  of  white  workers  have  been  correspondingly  involved.  This 
activity  of  the  Department  has  been,  therefore,  of  far-reaching  benefit 
to  both  wage  earners  and  employers.  The  promotion  of  ideas  and 
plans  for  the  cooperation  of  white  employers,  white  workers,  and 
Negro  workers  has  been  a  most  important  piece  of  work  and  has 
in  itself  been  sufficient  justification  for  the  continuance  of  what  was 
originally  an  agency  for  war  work  alone. 

Cooperation. — During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  considerable 
help  was  given  by  this  division  to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  to  special  placement  work  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  division  assisted  in  securing  positions  for  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  applicants. 

With  the  curtailment  of  funds  available  for  this  w-ork,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  services  of  the  director  for  part  time  only  and 
to  retain  only  two  office  assistants  to  carry  on  the  necessary  clerical 
work.  With  this  slender  help,  however,  the  Department  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  many  organizations  and  agencies 
especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Negro  wage  earners  and  in 
their  relations  to  employers  and  white  wage  earners.  Through  such 
means,  information  as  to  conditions  in  various  localities  has  been 
obtained  and  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  both  the  Department  and  the 
public. 

A  number  of  white  employers  have  made  requests  for  special  ad- 
vice in  dealing  with  Negro  workers  in  their  establishments,  and  this 
has  been  given  not  only  by  correspondence  but  frequently  by  consul- 

«*  As  director  of  this  division  the  services  of  Dr.  George  E2.  Haynes,  the  orlfi^nal  appointee 
(see  ante,  pp.  3S-39),  have  been  continued. 
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tations  and  advice  on  the  ground.  Also,  many  private  welfare  organi- 
zations, agencies,  and  boards  have  sought  information  and  counsel  and 
have  continued  to  give  cooperation.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  white  employers  and  white  employees  and  in  adjusting  and 
improving  their  relations  to  Negro  workers  the  Department  has  wel- 
comed the  aid  of  individuals,  associations,  agencies,  and  boards,  as 
well  as  local  officials  and  local  government  agenciesi 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  has  needed  continued  ad- 
vice in  completing  and  disposing  of  its  town  project  at  Truxtun 
(Portsmouth),  Va.  After  its  completion,  tenants  were  secured  and 
a  competent  town  manager  employed.  When  the  time  came  for  put- 
ting the  property  on  the  market  everything  was  so  successfully  han- 
dled that  Negro  purchasers  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  private 
realty  on  the  project  and  have  taxed  themselves  to  support  the 
public  utilities.  The  residents  are  all  Negro  wage  earners  of  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  and  adjoining  territory.  In  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  this  undertaking  many  delicate  questions  have  neces- 
sitated the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Director  of  Negro  Economics. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  undertaken  to  carry 
on  an  educational  campaign  among  Negro  wage  earners  against  vene- 
real diseases.  Information  and  connections  with  Negro  workers, 
their  meetings  and  organizations,  have  been  sought  through  this 
Department  by  that  service  and  cooperation  heartily  given. 

Race  friction  and  labor  in  1919. — Based  on  information  that  had 
been  coming  to  the  Department  during  the  preceding  months  an 
effort  was  made  to  acquaint  influential  citizens,  both  through  inter- 
views and  group  conferences,  with  the  tense  racial  situation  observed 
in  a  number  of  localities*,  including  Chicago.  Following  the  Chicago 
riot,  in  August,  1919,  the  situation  so  vitally  affected  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  wage-earning  group  that  the  Secretary  instructed 
the  Director  of  Negro  Economics  to  investigate  the  labor  aspects  of 
this  disturbance,  as  well  as  similar  situations  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  near-by  points,  and  to  make  inquiries,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, about  the  conditions  in  other  places.  It  was  found  that  the 
disturbance  at  Chicago  grew  out  of  complex  economic  conditions  in 
the  workshops  and  housing  and  of  other  contributing  causes,  similar 
to  those  found  in  other  industrial  centers.  A  comprehensive  extract 
from  the  report  has  been  approved  for  publication  in  a  bulletin  which 
wiU  be  issued  by  the  Department  during  the  coming  year. 

Following  the  Chicago  race  disturbances  the  governor  of  Illinois 
appointed  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Eace  Relations,  which  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  State  with  a  view 
to  recommending  steps  for  improvement.  The  Department,  through 
the  Director  of  Negro,  Economics,  has  given  assistance  and  coopera- 
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tion  to  this  commission  in  the  gathering  of  information  and  the 
working  out  of  plans. 

Field  organization. — ^With  the  work  of  placing  ttie  returned  sol- 
diers completed,  the  field  staff  of  this  work  was  discontinued  and  many 
of  the  volunteer  cooperating  Negro  workers'  advisory  committees 
of  white  and  colored  citizens  ceased  to  function.  Through  corre- 
spondence, however,  a  number  of  the  persons  who  served  on  these 
committees  have  furnished  from  time  to  time  information  about 
labor  conditions  in  their  communities,  and  this  gathering  of  infor- 
mation has  been  kept  up  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  during  the  operation  of  this  field  organization, 
county  and  city  cooperating  committees  of  white  and  colored  citizens 
were  appointed  in  11  States,  totaling  in  all  about  225  local  commit- 
tees with  a  total  membership  of  more  than  1^000  persons  giving  co- 
operative services. 

Migration  in  1918  and  1919. — From  information  that  continues  to 
come  to  the  Department  it  is  evident  that  Negro  migration  from  the 
South  to  northern  industrial  centers  continued  during  1918  and 
1919,  although  in  less  volume  than  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
The  indications  are' that  types  of  migrants  in  these  latter  years  are 
somewhat  changed,  in  that  considerable  numbers  of  property-own- 
ing and  professional  and  business  classes  are  moving.  The  situation 
has  also  changed  somewhat,  in  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  wages  and  general  ec6nomic  conditions  of  Negroes  in 
the  South  through  the  stimulus  of  the  war  industries  and  the  high 
price  of  corn,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  situation 
has  changed  also  as  to  other  moving  conditions  of  the  population 
sufficiently  to  make  it  seem  desirable  for  a  supplementary  study  of 
Negro  migration  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Report  on  "  The  Negro  at  Work  during  the  World  War  and  during 
Reconstruction.'^'* — ^With  the  completion  of  the  report  on  "  Negro  Mi- 
gration in  1916-17,"  there  appeared  immediately  the  need  of  prepa- 
ration of  information  on  the  experiences  growing  out  of  the  intro- 
duction of  large  numbers  of  Negro  workers  into  industrial  operations. 
During  the  war  much  information  of  this  character  had  accumulated 
in  the  process  of  departmental  activities  dealing  with  employment 
and  other  questions  which  involved  Negro  wage  earners.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  had  also  gathered  a 
considerable  amount  of  such  information  while  that  war-time  service 
of  the  Department  was  in  existence.  The  material  has  been  judged 
of  such  value  to  the  public  that  it  has  been  put  into  a  bulletin,  "  The 
Negro  at  Work  during  the  World  War  and  during  Reconstruction," 
which  wUl  probably  be  available  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  If 
one  may  judge  by  the  reception  given  the  bulletin  on  migration,  the 
prospective  one  will  be  widely  demanded  and  largely  serviceable. 
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Information  prepared  in  the  Department  and  sent  out  to  both  the 
white  and  the  Negro  public  has  been  of  two  kinds — (1)  definite  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  Negro  workers  in  their  relations  with  white 
workers  in  industrial  operations,  and  (2)  analyses  of  Negro  labor 
situations — to  the  end  that  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  Negro  work- 
ers might  be  stimulated  and  that  a  better  understanding  of  them  and 
their  problems  might  be  obtained  by  employei;^  and  white  workers, 
and  better  relations  fostered.  Magazines  and  other  publications 
have  sought  such  material  for  publication. 

From  information  and  many  indorsements  which  the  Department 
now  has  in  hand,  both  on  questions  of  immigration  and  foreign-born 
labor  and  on  questions  of  the  movement  of  Negro  workers,  north 
and  south,  and  the  resulting  conditions  which  will  doubtless  affect 
all  the  workers  of  the  country,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congrdss  may  make 
ample  provision  for  continuing  this  highly  important  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Over  the  Exclusion  and 

Expulsion  of  Aliens. 

In  two  respects  regarding  aliens  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  invested 
by  law  with  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  alone  has  (1)  appellate  au- 
thority in  exclusion  cases,  and  (2)  authority  to  issue  warrants  of 
arrest  and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  in  expulsion  cases. 

Exclusion  cases  have  to  do  with  the  right  of  an  alien  to  enter  the 
country  upon  his  arrival  at  our  border;  expulsion  cases  have  to  do 
with  the  right  of  an  alien  to  remain  in  the  country  after  he  has  law- 
fully become  a  resident.  In  exclicaion  cases  primary  jurisdiction  is 
vested  in  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  the  port  of  arrival.  When  one 
of  these  boards  excludes  an  alien  the  alien  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  unless  the  exclusion  is  for  a  reason  regarding 
which  the  law  expressly  denies  all  appellate  rights.  In  expulsion 
cases  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest  for  any 
resident  alien  regarding  whom  proof  has  been  submitted  showing 
probable  cause  for  apprehending  him  as  an  alien  unlawfully  in  the 
country.  Upon  his  arrest  the  alien  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing before  an  examining  inspector,  who  is  authorized  to  take  testi- 
mony, to  administer  oaths,  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  compulsory 
process  for  witnesses,  and  otherwise  to  bring  out  and  record  the  truth 
relative  to  the  alleged  grounds  for  expulsion,  but  not  to  decide  the 
case. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  immigration  statutes  authority  was 
given  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  •^  to  decide  appeals 

«'Tbis  was  done  by  the  act  of  1891  (26  Stat.  L..  1084,  sec.  8).  .  At  that  time  the 
Immigration  Service  was  In  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Commissioner  General  was 
designated  Superintendent  of  Immigration.     See  also  act  of  1803  to  like  effect. 
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in  exclusion  cases,  such  decisions  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Sec- 
tary. But  when  the  Immigration  Service  came  by  transfer  in  1903 
into  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  ••  a  radical  change  was 
made.  Instead  of  vesting  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
with  authority  to  decide ^  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary,  Congress 
provided  that  appeals  from  exclusion  decisions  at  ports  of  arrival 
should  be  through  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of  arrival  and  the 
conmiissioner  general,  but  to  the  Secretary.  Thereby  the  conmiis- 
sioner  general  and  commissioners  at  ports  of  arrival  were  made 
ministerial  officers  for  the  sole  purpose,  with  reference  to  appeals,  of 
transmitting  them  in  proper  form  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  executing  the  Secretary's  decisions  when  made.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  by  the  immigration  act  of  1907  ••  and  by 
the  act  6f  1&17,^®  which  is  still  in  force.  The  latter  provides  that 
either  the  alien  or  any  dissenting  member  of  a  board  of  special  in- 
quiry "  may  appeal  through  the  conamissioner  of  immigration  at  the 
port  of  arrival  and  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Lahor^  ^* 

The  distinction  between  the  ministerial  authority  of  the  immigra- 
tion officials  and  the  quasi- judicial  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  seems  by  that  language  to  have  been  made  clear.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  the  agency  through  which  inspections 
and  investigations  were  made.  The  evidence  thus  deduced  was  made 
available  through  the  commissioner  general  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  whenever  appeals  were  taken;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  by  the  Secretary,  a  custom  had 
grown  up  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  was 
inherited  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  whereby  the  evidence  was 
briefed  by  the  Immigration  Service  and  submitted,  together  with 
a  reconunendation  of  the  conmiissioner  general,  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval  or  disapproval.  When  hearings  on  appeal  took  place, 
the  practice  was  for  the  commissioner  general  to  hear  the  arguments 
and  examine  the  briefs  submitted  before  making  his  recommendation. 

A  somewhat  similar  practice  had  developed  with  reference  to  ex- 
pulsion cases.  The  Secretary's  authority  in  these  cases,  which  are 
often  distinguished  as  "warrant  cases,"  rests  upon  that  provision 
of  section  19  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which 
requires  that  certain  classes  of  resident  aliens  "  shall,  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported." 
There  is  not  and  never  has  been  any  other  kind  of  authority  for 
expulsion  proceedings.    Evidently,  then,  no  one  but  the  Secretary 


«  See  32  Stat.  L.,  1213-1220. 

•34  Stat.  L..  898. 

»Act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  5,  1917,  39  Stat.  L.,  874-898. 

T»lbld.,  sec.  17. 
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of  Labor  (or  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Acting  Secretary,  under 
the  Secretary's  authority)  is  authorized  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest 
for  resident  aliens,  and  no  one  else  is  authorized  to  order  deporta- 
tions pursuant  to  these  warrants  or  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  any  such  case.  But  the  procedure  in  these  warrant  or  expulsion 
cases,  which  the  Department  inherited  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  appears  to  have  taken  form  from  the  customary 
procedure  with  reference  to  appeals^  In  the  one  class  of  cases,  a^ 
in  the  other,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Bureau  of  Inmiigration 
to  make  recommendatory  memorandums  for  the  Secretary's  approval, 
and  only  in  exceptional  instances  in  either  class  of  cases  did  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative  listen  to  argument  or  examine  records 
or  briefs  in  person. 

The  practice  had  many  valuable  qualities  to  recommend  it,  prin- 
cipal &i94fe|[  which  were  that  it  gave  to  the  Secretary  the  benefit 
of  the  flHalized  skill  of  the  immigration  officials  who  prepared 
decision^iVr  approval,  and,  relieving  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  evidence  and  argument  in  each  case  (which 
would  have  taken  more  time  than  any  one  man  could  give  to  it), 
that  it  enabled  him  to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  development  of 
the  general  policies  of  the  Department.  Its  chief  drawbacks  were  a 
tendency  toward  decisions  by  official  routine,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
just  rights  of  aliens,  and  a  presumption  on  the  part  of  people  having 
immigration  business  with  the  Department  that  there  was  an  inter- 
mediate tribunal  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  between  aliens  and 
the  Secretary,  He  could  not  render  a  decision  contrary  to  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  commissioner  general  without  being  placed 
apparently  in  a  position  of  reversing  another  tribunal. 

The  development  of  this  custom  had  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
bureau,  and  reached  its  climax  when  the  bureau's  recommendations 
for  the  Secretary's  decision  in  warrant  cases  began  to  embody  the 
following  clause :  "  The  evidence  submitted  and  adduced  establishes 
and  the  bureau  -ftrhds  that  this  alien  is  in  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  law,"  etc.  This  language  implied  that  the  bureau  had  author- 
ity to  render  decisions  subject  only  to  review  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  whenever  he  rendered  judgments  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tion his  action  reversed  decisions  of  a  bureau  having  legal  authority 
to  decide.  When  members  of  the  Committee  on  Kules  and  the 
Immigration  Committee  of  the  House,  while  making  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  immigration  service  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
intimated  that  they  had  been  led  by  common  report  to  accept  this 
theory  of  the  law,  it  created  an  embarrassing  situation  for  the  De- 
partment and  made  its  decisions  a  subject  of  widespread  adverse  and 
unjust  a4s  well  as  unintelligent  criticism. 
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The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  practice  being  to  deprive  arriving 
aliens  of  their  appellate  rights  and  resident  aliens  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights/*  it  seemed  imperative  that  a  departure  be  made  from 
the  convenient  but  nonlawful  custom,  which  in  addition  to  depriv- 
ing aliens  of  their  lawful  rights  also  clogged  the  administrative 
processes  of  the  Department.  Accordingly  a  readjustment  of  pro- 
cedure has  been  made  in  harmony  with  the  law  and  more  conservative 
of  constitutional  safeguards. 

Under  this  readjustment  an  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  warrant  and  appeal  cases.  It  performs  the  functions  heretofore 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  but  under  the  direct  in- 
structions and  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  and  with  no 
authority  nor  any  appearance  of  authority  to  make  decisions  or  to 
submit  recommendations  having  the  color  of  decisions. /-AJl  quasi- 
judicial  authority  in  appeal  and  warrant  cases  is  theref Gb(^,  ttercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  assistance  and  adviceNtf'his  own 
official  staff,  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  appeal  and  warrant  cases  being  limited  to  those  of  a 
strictly  ministerial  character. 

Expulsion  of  Alien  Revolutionaries. 

Among  the  exclusive  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  United  States  of  such  resident  aliens  as  are  found 
to  come  within  certain  specifications  of  the  immigration  statutes. 
This  duty  is  imposed  by  section  19  of  the  immigration  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1917,  which  provides  with  reference  to  specified  types  of 
resident  aliens  that  "  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
they  shall  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported."  Among  the  resident 
aliens  thus  deportable  the  following  types  are  described  in  section 
3  of  the  same  act :  "  Anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  bv  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  ire 
opposed  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  the  assassination 
of  public  officials,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  imlawful  destruction 
of  property  " ;  also  "  persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with 
any  organization  entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposition 
to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  duty,  neces- 
sity, or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any 
officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized 
Government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  advo- 
cate or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property."  This  list  com- 
prises  only  such  aliens  as  have  entered  within  -five  years  and  were  ai 

"  See  Whitfield  v.  Hanges,  222  Fed.  Rep.,  745. 
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the  time  of  entry  of  one  or  inore  of  the  specified  types.  But  section 
19  further  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrest  and 
deport  ^^  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry  shall  be  found  advo- 
cating or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  or  advocating 
or  teaching  anarchy,  or  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law  or  the  assassina- 
tion of  public  officials."  More  specific  legislation  to  the  same  general 
effect  will  be  found  in  the  act  of  October  16, 1918,  which  provides  that 
"aliens  who  are  anarchists;  aliens  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  bv  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  all  forms  of  law;  aliens  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  op- 
posed to  all  organized  government;  aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the 
assassination  of  public  officials;  aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the 
unlawful  destruction  of  property;  aliens  who  are  mjcmhers  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization  that  entertains  or  teaches  disbelief 
in  or  opposition  to  all  organized  government,  or  that  advocates  the 
duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of 
any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  gener- 
ally, of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  author- 
ized Government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  that  ad- 
vocates or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,"  and  "  who 
at  any  time  after  entering  the  United  States  is  found  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  entry,  or  to  have  become  thereafter^'^  a  person  of  this 
description,  "  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  "  in  section 
19  of  the  immigration  act.  The  provisions  of  the  earlier  act  are 
made  applicable  to  the  later  one,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  the 
alien's  "  entry  into  the  United  States."  Other  than  those  enumerated 
above,  a  great  variety  of  types  of  resident  aliens  is  included  in  the 
deportation  clauses  of  the  immigration  statutes,  but  the  types  enumer- 
ated  above  are  now  especially  under  consideration. 

The  procedure  with  reference  to  all  types  is  precisely  the  same. 
It  is  provided  for  by  the  immigration  statutes  themselves.  As  the 
courts  have*  frequently  held,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  facts  in  each  case,  except  as  his  authority  may  be  delegated 
by  himself,  pursuant  to  other  statutes,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  to 
the  Solicitor  as  Acting  Secretary.  In  any  case  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  exceeded  his  lawful  jurisdiction,  or  to  have  ordered  a  depor- 
tation upon  the  basis  of  an  unfair  hearing,  or  wholly  without  proof, 
the  courts  interfere  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  protection  of 
the  alien.  But  if  there  is  any  evidence  at  all  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment  for  deportation,  and  the  alien  has  had  a  fair  hearing,  the 
courts  refuse  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Within  those  limitations  and  subject  to  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities, his  verdict  upon  the  evidence  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  a  jury. 
The  duty  and  the  responsibility  are  the  Secretary's  and  his  alone. 
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Being  thus  invested  with  exclusive  authority  to  decide,  and  charged 
upon  his  official  oath  and  under  his  statutory  obligations  with  full 
responsibility  for  his  decisions,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  admin* 
istered  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  statutes  cited  above,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  responsible  official  judgment  and 
with  the  approval  of  his  conscience  both  as  an  official  and  as  an 
American  citizen. 

The  number  of  departmental  warrants  of  arrest  issued  under  the 
above  quoted  Federal  laws  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  pur- 
suant to  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  the  Solicitor  as  Acting  Secretary)  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1920,  approximated  6,000.  Those  warrants  were  issued  upon 
official  requests  by  commissioners  of  i^imigration  or  inspectors  in 
charge  at  various  immigration  stations  throughout  the  L^nited  States. 
The  requests  were  usually  based  upon  affidavits  of  probable  cause 
sworn  to  upon  information  and  belief.  This  probable-cause  proof 
was  supplied  in  most  of  the  cases  by  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Detectives  or  operators  attached  to  that  di- 
vision usually  made  the  affidavits.  Some  of  them  charged  the  alien 
with  being  an  anarchist,  or  with  being  a  believer  in  overthrowing  the 
Government  by  force,  or  otherwise  by  fit  language  brought  him 
within  the  general  terms  of  the  statute.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases  the  aliens  were  charged  merely  with  membership  in  an 
organization  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held  to  be  within  the  pro- 
scription of  the  immigration  laws.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  accused 
of  being  "  aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  "  an  "  organi- 
zation that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
all  forms  of  law,  or  that  entertains  or  teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposi- 
tion to  all  organized  government." 

In  all  such  cases  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
caiise  the  arrest  of  the  aliens  so  accused.  They  were  not  arrested 
by  him  as  persons  charged  with  crime.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
no  criminal  jurisdiction.  So  far  as  any  of  them  were  chargeable 
with  crime,  it  was  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  prosecute  in  the 
regular  American  way,  by  indictment  and  jury  trial,  and  upon  con- 
viction to  punish  according  to  the  criminal  law.  The  only  lawful 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  to  hold  the  aliens  in  safe 
but  nonpenal  custody  pending  a  fair  inquiry  into  their  right  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  and  if  he  should  find  upon  due  examina- 
tion that  they  had  forfeited  such  right,  then  to  send  them  back  to 
their  own  country. 

Nearly  all  of  this  class  of  cases  turned  upon  no  other  question  than 
the  fact  of  membership  in  some  society  proscribed  by  the  clauses  of 
the  immigration  laws  quoted  above.    Extraordinary  demands  were 
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made  by  irresponsible  persons  that  upon  no  other  proof  against  an 
alien  than  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  the  Secretary  should  deport  him.  These  demands  were  refused 
by  the  Secretary  because,  upon  examination  of  the  constitution  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  he  found  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  inhibitions  of 
the  immigration  laws.  He,  therefore,  held  that  an  alien  accused  of 
membership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  must  be  shown  to  have  participated  in 
or  to  have  been  sympathetically  cognizant  of  activities  which  the 
inmiigration  laws  condemn,  before  a  warrant  of  arrest  could  issue. 
The  purport  of  this  decision  was  that  mere  membership  in  an  organi- 
zation the  constitution  of  which  is  lawful  does  not  bring  an  alien 
within  the  proscription  of  the  immigration  statutes.  As  a  mere 
member  he  is  responsible  only  for  what  the  organization  itself  au- 
thoritatively declares  its  purposes  to  be  and  not  for  unauthorized 
acts  of  its  officials  or  other  members  of  which  he  is  not  shown  to  be 
personally  cognizant.  It  is  the  constitution  of  an  organization,  not 
what  its  members  may  do  regardless  of  its  constitution,  that  deter- 
mines personal  responsibility  for  mere  membership.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  made  the  same  ruling  with  reference  to  the  Communist 
Liabor  Party. 

As  to  the  Communist  Party,  however,  he  held  that  its  constitution 
was  such  as  to  make  mere  membership  mandatory  ground  for  de- 
portation.^^ To  the  same  effect  was  his  decision  with  reference  to  the 
Union  of  Kussian  Workers.  Consequently  aliens  proved  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers  or  of  the  Communist  Party 
were  ordered  deported,  no  matter  how  ignorant  they  may  have  been 
of  any  unlawful  purpose  on  the  part  of  either  organization,  nor  how 
well  disposed  they  themselves  were  to  the  United  States  and  its  Gov- 
ernment. But  in  all  cases  the  Secretary  and  his  lawful  representa- 
tives held,  in  accordance  with  court  decisions  and  a  vital  sense  of 
justice,  that  it  would  be  treachery  to  official  duty  to  order  the  de- 
portation of  any  alien  without  a  fair  hearing  and  upon  reasonable 
proof  of  actual  and  conscious  membership  in  one  of  the  proscribed 
organizations,  or  of  some  individual  act,  individual  advocacy,  indi- 
vidual teaching,  individual  belief,  or  individual  disbelief,  such  as  the 
acts  of  Congress  require  that  resident  aliens  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  deportation. 

A  very  large  proportion,  therefore,  of  all  the  warrants  of  arrest 
in  these  cases,  have  been  canceled.  They  were  rightly  canceled  because 
the  charges  upon  which  they  had  been  issued  were  not  sustained  by 
lawful  proof  at  the  hearings. 


»•  Hon.  George  W.  Auderson,  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States, 
decided  at  Boston  that  the  Secretary  erred  in  his  ruling  as  to  the  Communist  Party. 
(Bee  Colyer  v.  Skeflfington,  265  Fed.  Rep.,  17-80.)  On  the  other  hand  Hon.  John  Clark 
Knox,  Federal  district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yorl^  in  the  Third  Circuit, 
has  sustained  the  Secretary's  ruling  in  a  case  not  yet  officially  reported. 
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Division  of  Conciliation. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  March  4, 1913, 
the  number  of  cases  presented  for  conciliation  has  shown  a  substan- 
tial increase  year  by  year. 

A  review  of  the  records  of  the  division  during  the  more  than  seven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  creation  shows  that  the  Department 
has  upon  request  utilized  its  good  oflices  in  over  4,100  industrial  dis- 
putes involving  directly  more  than  3,125,000  workers  and  indirectly 
over  3,500,000  others.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  presented  for 
conciliation,  the  commissioners  of  conciliation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  adjusted  or  assisted  local  and  State  agencies  in  adjusting 
approximately  3,500,  referred  upward  of  300  cases  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  has  pending  73  cases,  and  during  the  time 
specified  above  has  been  unsuccessful  in  adjusting  about  335  cases. 
The  foregoing  does  not  include  the  very  important  services  of  the 
commissioners  who,  as  they  travel  about  the  country,  have,  by  their 
advice  and  assistance,  been  the  means  of  averting  hundreds  of 
threatened  strikes  which  would  have  seriously  interfered  with  indus- 
trial life  in-  many  communities.  Nor  does  the  record  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  this  service  take  into  account  the  cooperative  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  division  and  its  conmiissioners  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Fuel  Administration,  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Shipping  Board,  and  other  boards  and  agencies  created  during 
the  past  three  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  in  70  per  cent  of 
the  cases  when  intervention  was  asked  strikes  were  already  in  effect. 
During  recent  years  a  most  gratifying  change  has  taken  place,  so 
that  now  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  presented  have  reached 
the  stage  of  a  strike  or  lockout.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  service  it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  intervene  in  an 
industrial  dispute  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  one  of  three  parties — 
the  employer,  the  employee,  or  the  public  directly  affected.  This 
policy  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one,  as  the  first  concern  is  the 
successful  settlement  of  an  industrial  dispute,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  considered  unwise  to  intervene  so  long  as  any  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  case  in  question  was  being  worked  out  by  the  employer 
and  his  employees. 

Xs  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  no  power,  and  exercises  none,  to  make  decisions  or  awards  in 
disputes  submitted  for  adjudication.  It  can  not  hand  down  an  award 
and  then  demand  that  the  parties  at  interest  abide  by  its  decision. 
The  work  of  the  conciliators  therefore  is  diplomatic;  it  is  not  judicial. 
Thoy  are  really  industrial  peacemakers  endeavoring  to  get  contending 
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parties  together  so  that  they  may  more  readily  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems in  their  own  way.  They  suggest  methods  and  alternatives  that 
have  proved  successful  in  other  instances  and  that  will  tend  to  bring 
about  the  resumption  of  peaceful  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  his  workers.  The  Department  does  not  endeavor  to  impose  its 
viewpoint  upon  the  employer  or  the  worker,  but  seeks  to  find  some 
basis  of  just  settlement  that  will  be  acceptable  even  though  some- 
times it  might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  handled  by  our  conciliators  it  is  found  that  by  pursuing  this 
line  of  policy  a  better  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employees 
exists  when  the  case  is  terminated.  In  that  way  barriers  that  kept 
employer  and  employee  apart  have  been  removed,  and  the  way  paved 
for  freer  relations  and  a  better  and  proper  grasp  of  the  respective 
rights  and  corresponding  obligations  of  all  parties  concerned. 

A  summary  by  months  during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  the  number 
of  workers  affected  in  all  cases  presented  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Workmen  affected. 


Month. 


Directly. 


July 

August  — 
September 
October..., 
November, 
December. 
Janoary... 


48,648 
88,462 
52,188 
94,690 
65,657 
61,264 
26,654 


In- 
directly. 


41,558 
163,229 
51,159 
26,535 
11,269 
12,628 
4,962 


Month. 


Febmary 

March 

April.... 

May 

June 

Total 


Workmen  affected. 


Directly. 


16,091 
37,304 
57,195 
25,218 
43,055 


616,421 


In- 
directly. 


28,765 

168,980 

101,960 

21,446 

55,758 


685,248 


JReference  to  the  preceding  annual  reports  of  this  division  will 
show  the  number  of  cases  handled  year  by  year,  although  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  deviation  on  account  of  the  war.  The 
growth  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  indicated  in  the  table  appended. 


Mar.  4, 

1913,  to 

June  30, 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Number  of  caseR* . « . . .  r . . . 

33 

42 

227 

378 

1,217 

1,780 

802 

.\dju9ted 

28 
5 

26 

10 

5 

1 
. ,  

178 

22 

21 

6 

248 
47 
42 
41 

865 

71 

7 

66 

208 

1,223 

111 

13 

1214 
219 

OVv 

Unable  to  adjust 

96 

Pending 

9 

UmjT«»s!fl«d  ,    .       .       ...w.-r.T-rr.-. 

101 

National  War  Labor  Board  .... 

1 

1  In  64  of  the  cases  reported  as  tmclassified  in  the  table,  commissioners  of  conciliation  found  upon  ar^-rTal 
that  the  disputes  were  in  satisfactory  process  of  adjustment  without  departmental  aid;  in  37,  condiiators' 
services  were  no  longer  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  strikers  had  secured  employment  elsewhere  and 
did  not  care  to  resume  relations  with  their  former  employers;  32  cases  were  terminated  through  the  closmg 
of  plants  by  employers  either  for  repairs  or  because  of  retirement  from  business;  in  32  cases  satisfactory 
settlements  had  beoi  reached  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  oondUators  a&signed;  in  59  cases  adjustments  were 
reached  but  are  not  credited  to  the  Department  because  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  acted  in  oonjuno* 
tion  with  repreMntatives  of  State  boards,  local  committees,  or  local  municipal  officials. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  report  in  detail  upon 
the  more  important  cases  in  which  its  good  offices  were  exercised,  but 
due  to  the  large  number  of  cases  now  handled  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  do  this  because  of  the  limited  space.  Typical  examples  of  the  work 
performed  during  the  past  fiscal  year  follow : 

Packing-house  controversies,  eastern  cities. — ^FoUowlng  the  decision  of  Judge 
Samuel  Alschuler,  Federal  administrator  in  the  Chicago  packing-house  con- 
troversies, a  series  of  disputes  arose  in  the  packing  houses  in  a  number  of  eastern 
cities  where  the  award  handed  down  by  Judge  Alschuler  had  not  been  put  into 
effect. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  requested  to  use  its  good  offices  in  bringing 
about  adjustments  of  these  disputes  in  the  following  cities :  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Passaic,  Harrison,  Jersey  Oit^,  and  Newark,  N.  J.;  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Springfield,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Somervllle,  and  Brighton,  Mass.  The  Department  assigned  Com- 
missioners H.  J.  Skefflngton,  J.  A.  Sullivan,  Charles  J.  Fury,  L.  R.  Thomas,  and 
Patrick  F.  Gill  to  take  up  these  matters  in  the  various  cities. 

Conferences  were  arranged  in  the  different  cities  affected  and  efforts  were 
made  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  and  get  the  men 
back  to  work.  It  soon  bcame  apparent  that  a  possible  settlement  of  the  whole 
difficulty  hinged  upon  the  situation  in  the  plants  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  & 
Co.  at  Jersey  City,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  conciliators  were  directed 
toward  securing  a  settlement  in  that  city.  Innumerable  conferences  were  held 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Finally,  Swift  &  Co.  declared 
a  willingness  to  occept  the  award  of  Judge  Alschuler  and  apply  it  to  their  Jersey 
City  plant  Similar  action  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  Armour  Co.  It  was 
stipulated,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  retroactive  pay  and  that  the  strikers 
should  receive  payment  from  the  time  of  their  return  to  work.  It  was  also 
provided  that  as  many  of  the  strikers  would  be  employed  as  places  could  be 
found  for.  Recognition  of  the  union  was  denied,  as  was  the  proposition  of 
the  closed  shop.  This  agreement,  while  mutually  acceptable,  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  men,  but  the  strike  was  declared  off  and  work  was  resumed. 
The  strikes  were  then  taken  up  in  the  other  cities  concerned,  and,  using  the 
Jersey  City  settlement  as  a  basis,  settlements  were  finally  worked  out.  Nearly 
12,000  men  were  directly  involved. 

These  agreements  promised  peace  in  the  industry  for  the  period  of  a  year. 

National  Adjustment  Commission  and  longshoremen. — Commissioner  of  Con- 
ciliation Benjamin  M.  Squires,  who  acted  as  advisory  member  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission,  submits  the  following  report 
on  the  activities  of  that  commission : 

"The  National  Adjustment  Commission  was  first  constituted  as  a  war-time 
agency  of  adjustment'  for  the  determination  of  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships.  It  was  reconstituted  on  a  peace-time  basis  in 
September,  1919,  being  in  fact  the  only  wage  tribunal  set  up  during  the  war 
that  has  not  since  ceased  to  function. 

**  Under  the  new  agreement  the  commission  is  made  up  of  five  active  mem- 
l)ers — a  neutral  chairman,  named  by  the  Shipping  Board ;  two  members  repre- 
senting private  shipping  interests;  and  two  members  representing  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association.  Employer  and  employee  representation 
is  by  a  system  of  alternates,  two  members  representing  employers  and  two 
representing  employees  being  named  by  each  of  several  districts.  Advisory  rep- 
resentation is  accorded  the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
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On  occasion  all  members  Including  advisory  may  meet  as  a  general  dock  coun- 
cil for  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  the  entire  industry. 

"  Practically  all  deep-water  steamship  lines  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
including  foreign  lines  and  contracting  stevedores,  are  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  coastwise  lines  have  not  subscribed  to  the  agreement,  due  In  part  to  the 
fSact  that  some  of  the  lines  were  not  released  from  Federal  control  until  March 
1, 1920,  and  in  part  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  lines,  which  seemed  to  pre- 
clude arbitrary  determination  of  wage  rates.  Pacific  coast  shipping  interests 
alone  have  refused  to  accept  the  arrangement. 

"  The  agreement  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  local  commissions  in  the  more 
lmix>rtant  ports  for  the  determination  of  matters  of  local  intere;.t.  Where  ques- 
tions involved  are  of  common  interest  to  two  or  more  ports,  the  national 
commission  has  original  Jurisdiction.  Thus  far  local  commissions  have  been 
set  up  in  six  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

**No  power  is  given  to  enforce  awards,  but  it  is  provided  that  no  stoppage 
or  lockout  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  take  place  until  the  difference  or 
dispute  between  the  parties  shall  have  been  referred  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement.  The  several  parties  obligate  themselves  to  give  effec- 
tiveness to  the  recommendations  and  awards  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement.  The  arrangement, 
In  short,  is  not  unlike  that  recommended  to  Congress  in  1917  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  a  plan  of  adjustment  for  all  basic  industries. 

"In  the  longshore  industry  as  in  other  industries,  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  considerable  unrest.  Continued  high  prices  have  served  to  aggravate 
dissensions.  The  occasion  has  been  seized  by  enemies  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of*organized  labor  to  foment  discord  and  to  bring  orderly  procedure 
into  disrepute.  Thus  the  strike  of  deep-sea  longshoremen  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  shortly  after  the  commission  was  reorganized,  can  not  be  divorced  abso- 
lutely In  its  inception  and  conduct  from  the  wave  of  strike  propaganda  of  the 
past  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  not  only  shipping  interests 
and  the  Govenjment  but. also  organized  labor  in  general  insisted  that  the  agree- 
ment be  carried  out.  The  support  given  by  shipping  companies  to  authorized 
representatives  of  the  longshoremen  during  the  strike  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  companies  in  the  intention  of  the  longshoremen  to  honor  their 
obligations. 

**The  coastwise  strike  now  in  progress  in  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  pre- 
sents a  difiicult  problem.  Before  the  war  the  coastwise  lines  were  a  paying 
proposition.  The  war  disturbed  normal  routes  of  traffic,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  freight  that  formerly  went  coastwise  now  goes  by  all-rail  routes. 
During  Federal  control  a  big  deficit  in  'coastwise  operation  had  to  be  made 
up  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  Released  from  Federal  control  and  without 
the  guaranty  e3ttended  to  rail  lines,  the  coastwise  companies  find  it  impossible 
to  operate  without  heavy  loss.  Any  wage  increase  would,  of  course,  increase 
the  burden.  Until  an  increase  in  freight  rates  is  possible,  or  unless  a  return 
Is  guaranteed,  the  coastwise  lines  are  unwilling  to  submit  the  question  of  a 
wage  increa.se  to  arbitration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coastwise  longshoremen 
have  not  had  a  wage  increase  since  October,  1918,  whereas  the  deep-sea  long- 
shoremen have  had  an  increase  approximating  25  per  cent.  The  justice  of 
their  claim  has  been  recognized  by  the  commission,  though  the  commission  is 
not  now  empowered  to  act,  and,  in  fact,  in  exercising  limited  jursdiction  sev- 
eral months  before  the  strike  occurred,  declared  that  it  could  not  further 
jeopardize  coastwise  service  by  adding  to  operating  losses. 

"  The  situation  is  complicated  at  present  by  sympathetic  action  on  the  part 
of  truckers  and  teamsters.    Martial  law  has  been  declared  in  Galveston,  and  an 
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independent  trucking  service  lias  l>een  organized  In  New  York.  Tliis  does  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  however.  If  the  coastwise  service  is  essential, 
ft  must  be  maintained  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  coastwise  labor  or  capital  but  at 
public  expense. 

"It  is  with  respect  to  another  phase  of  the  commission's  work  that  the 
greatest  future  usefulness  of  such  an  agency  may  be  demonstrated.  During  the 
hearings  before  the  commission  claims  and  counterclaims  have  been  made  as 
to  the  irregularity  of  employment  and  the  probable  monthly  and  yearly  earnings 
of  longshoremen.  Information  appeared  wholly  lacking,  however,  from  which 
to  draw  definite  conclusions.  The  need  of  such  information  was  so  obvious  that 
the  Shipping  Board  authorized  the  commission  to  make  an  investigation  of 
longshore  conditions  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  results  of  the  Investigation 
thus  far  point  to  large  Irregularity  of  employment  which  Is  fraught  with  all 
sorts  of  dangers  quite  apart  from  the  heavy  charge  on  the  industry  to  com- 
pensate in  a  measure  for  enforced  idleness.  If  the  commission  can  help  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  more  sound  economic  basis  it  will  have  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  beyond  question. 

"  This  brief  recital  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  commission  In  peace  time 
would  be  significant  viewed  only  as  the  w^orking  out  of  a  voluntary  arrangement 
seeking  to  avoid  dislocation  in  an  industry  of  such  importance,  and  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  name  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
It  18  significant  also  in  its  bearing  on  industrial  relations  in  general  and  in  pro- 
posals for  establishing  Industrial  tribunals  of  whatever  name. 

**  The  commission  can  not  be  said  to  have  hit  upon  any  novel  way  of  arriving 
at  just  decisions  or  enforcing  them.  Nor  does  the  experience  prove  that  volun- 
tary agreements,  however  painstakingly  the  eftort  to  make  them  truiy  expres- 
sive of  the  will  of  the  majority,  are  necessarily  Inviolable.  What  is  clearly 
demonstrated  is  that  public  opinion  can  be  marshaled  to  a  surprising  degree  in 
favor  of  an  award  to  which  the  parties  have  subscribed  in  good  faith  and  on 
which  they  are  represented.  In  spite  of  temporary  defection  such  an  award 
is  generally  observed. 

"The  future  of  the  commission  under  the  present  agreement  rests  with  the 
industry  and  with,  the  Shipping  Board.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  any  party  may  withdraw  by  giving  the  required  notice.  The  agree- 
ment is  binding  only  so  long  as  the  parties  thereto  comprise  employer  groups, 
employee  groups,  and  the  Shipping  Board.  Whether  this  provision  will  prove 
a  source  of  strength  or  of  weakness  remains  to  be  seen.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  greater  binding  force  of  an  award  that  partakes  more  nearly  of  the  nature 
of  an  agreement ;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  uncertainty  and  instability  arising 
inevitably  from  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  from  the  arrangement  and 
thereby  terminating  it.  It  may  be  that  the  public  interest  in  the  shipping 
industry  demands  a  greater  safeguard  than  an  agreement  terminable  at  will. 
Machinery  of  enforcement  could  be  set  in  motion  more  readily  if  the  agency 
of  adjustment  were  governmental.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  permanent  Govern- 
ment machinery  would  be  more  effective  in  carrying  out  any  program  of 
standardizing  wages  or  regularizing  employment. 

"  The  whole  problem  is,  of  course,  but  one  phase  of  a  larger  problem,  namely, 
the  extent  to  which  self-government  is  desirable  in  an  industry  affecting  so 
intimately  the  public  interest.  Whether  it  is  preferable  to  establish  for  the 
shipping  industry  an  arbitrary  tribunal  similar  to  that  constituted  for  the 
determination  of  railway  wages  and  conditions,  or  to  give  a  definite  and  per- 
manent status  to  the  present  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  policy  which  will 
be  determined,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  attitude  of  the  industry  Itself.  Certain 
It  is  that  the  Industry  can  ill  afford  to  be  without  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
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-a  tribunal  to  which  controversies  may  be  referred  and  which  has  authority  to 
Intervene  in  case  of  threatenetl  interruption  by  strike  or  lockout.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  private  shipping  interests  and  the  International 
Log^oremeu^s  Association  have  expressed  their  desire  to  continue  the  com- 
mission." 

Oakland  {Calif,}  street-car  strike, — One  of  the  most  spectacular  and  bitterly 
contested  strikes  occurring  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  fiscal  year  was  that 
of  1,100  platform  men  against  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railway 
In  October,  1919. 

The  strikers  were  fully  unionized  and  had  l)een  working  under  a  signed  agree- 
ment. In  August,  1918,  both  sides  joined  in*  submission  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
of  a  demand  of  the  men  for  increased  wages,  an  eight-hour  day  and  changed 
working  conditions.  Some  months  later  the  board  granted  a  wage  increase 
retroactive  to  November,  1918,  and  refused  the  eight-hour  demand,  the  award 
to  continue  in  effect  for  the  duration  of  the  war  with  a  proviso  that  the  wage 
question  might  be  reopened  at  six-month  intervals,  beginning  October  1,  1919. 
The  War  Labor  Board  having  ceased  to  function  the  men  submitted  new  de- 
mands direct  to  the  company  August  31,  1919.  Conferences  were  held  without 
result  and  a  strike  vote  overwhelmingly  carried.  The  company  offered  arbitra- 
tion on  September  30,  but  the  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  men  went  out  imme- 
diately. 

Ck>mmis.sioners  E.  P.  Marsh  and  Charles  T.  Connell  entered  the  case  October 
3  and  Joined  forces  with  the  Oakland  city  administration  and  the  Oakland 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  in  an  effort  at  mediation.  The  company  stood  npon 
the  clause  in  the  union*8  constitution  which  provided  arbitration  before  resort 
to  strike  and  alleged  inability  to  meet  the  demands  without  financial  disaster. 
It  alleged  violation  of  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  union.  The  men  con- 
tended that  the  eight-hour  day  was  the  paramount  issue;  that  all  previous 
efforts  to  obtain  it  had  failed;  that  arbitration  subjected  them  to  long  delay; 
that  the  temper  of  the  men  had  reached  the  breaking  point  and  they  had  be- 
<x>me  convinced  their  only  hope  lay  In  their  economic  power.  Professional 
armed  strike  breakers  were  imported,  and  the  usual  bitter  community  splFit 
engendered,  resulting  in  violent  outbreaks. 

The  State  railway  commission,  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
played  a  leading  part  in  effecting  a  final  settlement,  bringing  both  parties 
together  in  a  conference  at  which  the  conciliators  were  present.  The  settlement 
provided  immediate  return  to  work,  with  the  prestrike  status  of  the  moa  re^ 
stored,  the  points  at  issue  to  be  arbitrated.  The  commissioners  of  conciliation 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the  men,  at  which  the  terms  of  settlement  were 
unanimously  approved. 

There  has  been  here  and  there  evident  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  workers  to  hold  their  agreements  lightly,  possibly 
one  of  the  aftermaths  of  war,  due  to  a  reaction  from  a  high  industrial  tension 
during  the  war  period.  Whatever  the  cause  or  the  animus,  broken  agreements 
undoubtedly  hurt  labor's  cause.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  worth  repeating 
here  an  excerpt  from  the  award  handed  down  by  the  arbitration  board  sitting 
in  this  case :  "  In  regard  to  the  date  as  of  which  this  award  shall  become  effec- 
tive, under  normal  circumstances  the  award  would  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
be  made  effective  as  of  October  1,  1919,  so  that  the  men  would  receive  back  pay 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  ^  But  the  circumstances  are  not  normaL  The 
men  went  out  on  strike  in  violation  of  their  contract  and  the  rules  of  their 
organization  >and  in  the  face  of  an  offer  by  the  company  to  arbitrate.  It 
caused  the  company  a  loss  of  about  $350,000,  very  seriously  inconvenienced  the 
public,  impaired  the  theretofore  friendly  relations  between  the  men  and  the 
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company,  injured  confidence  In  the  willingness  of  labor  unions  to  ifve  up  to  their 
contracts,  and  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
matter  is  too  serious  to  be  ignored  or  passed  by.  We  have,  therefore,  deter- 
mined that  our  award  snnll  be  'iTective  only  as  of  January  1,  1920." 

Standard  StrH  Car  Co.,  UuV"  \  Pa.— On  August  8,  1919,  at  the  request  of 
representatives  of  the  euiployees  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  James  A.  Smyth  was  assigned 
to  assist  in  nn  elTort  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  a  strike  of  4,000  employees 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  located  at  Butler,  Pa. 

Commissioner  Smyth  upon  his  arrival  at  Butler  found  the  plant  closed  and 
wag  advised  that  the  employees  had  presented  demands  for  a  signed  agree- 
ment, which  provided  for  an  eight-hour  work  day,  increase  In  the  wage  rate, 
and  Dctter  working  conditions.  Upon  refusal  of  the  representatives  of  the  car 
company  to  sign  the  agreement  the  men  left  the  plant. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  cooperate  with  State  de 
partments  of  labor  a  conference  was  arranged  for  with  the  officials  of  the 
•car  company,  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor,  a 
-committee  of  the  employees,  and  the  commissioner  of  conciliation  jHresent. 

The  conferences  were  productive  of  much  good,  many  concessions  being 
>made  by  each  side,  but  failed  in  getting  them  to  a  satisfactory  or  final  agree- 
;ment.  The  position  of  the  company  was  set  forth  by  the  manager  In  tbe  fol- 
'towlng  statement: 

"  BuTUK,  Pa.,  August  12,  1919, 

"  In  accordance  with  tiie  expressed  wish  of  representatives  of  both  State  and 
^Federal  labor  departments,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  affiliated  eocnrpanies 
Tin  the  Butk^r  district  have  agreed  to  meet  with  a  committee  representing  their 
•employees,  and  believe  that  a  statement  of  their  portion  in  the  present  con- 
ttroversy  may  prove  beneficial. 

"  1.  The  policy  of  these  companies,  since  their  inception,  has  been  ta  maintain 
an  open  shop  and  to  meet  individually  or  collectively  any  employee  or  em- 
ployees having  grievances,  and  the  management  will  make  no  change  in  this 
policy. 

"2  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  1918,  orders  have  been 
taken  for  only  500  new  cars,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  cancellations  for  nearly  12,000  cars,  and  were  only  able  to 
prevent  cancellation  of  a  considerable  larger  number  by  making  a  substantial 
reduction  in  tlie  prices  at  which  the  orders  had  been  taken. 

"3.  The  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  such  as  to  warrant  reduction 
rather  than  Increases  in  wages;  therefore,  the  companies  can  grant  no  wage 
increases  at  this  time. 

**  4.  These  companies  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  keep  the  various  de- 
partments in  operation,  and  at  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  have 
continued  to  build  cars  in  order  to  afford  employment  to  its  employees,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  cars  built  could  not  be  shipped,  but  had  to  be 
palced  In  storage,  entailing  considerable  hardship  and  loss  to  the  company. 

"  5.  At  the  Forged  Steel  Wheel  Co.,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  orders 
for  more  than  32,000  tons  of  steel  have  been  canceled,  and  new  orders  have 
been,  and  are,  so  few  In  number  and  quantity  that  the  company  can  scarcely 
operate  6  open-hearth  furnaces  instead  of  the  usual  10,  although  It  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  obtain  orders  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  produc- 
tion, and  such  orders  as  are  obtainable  must  be  taken  at  prices  which  do  not 
permit  of  any  increases  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"6.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  companies  to  deal  fairly  and  as 
liberally  as  conditions  permit  with  Its  employees  In  the  establishing  of  rates 
and  working  conditions,  and  the  management  feels  that  the  employees  should 
have  sufficient  confidence  In  it  to  warrant  thoni  in  feeling  that  its  policy  will 
be  continued." 

The  employees,  who  were  of  many  different  nationalities,  refused  to  accept 
the  statement  of  the  manager  or  the  several  counter  propositions,  results  of 
the  conferences,  and  insisted  upon  their  original  demands. 
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While  the  commissioner's  efforts  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  strike 
condition  were  not  successful,  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and 
employee  exists,  with  a  guaranty  of  either  Individual  or  collective  bargaining 
for  any  employee  or  employees  who  may  feel  that  they  have  a  grievance. 

BuUaing  trades  and  common  laborers y  South  Bend,  Ind, — This  strike  involved 
directly  3,500  employees  and  threatened  at  various  times  during  the  negotiations 
to  include  common  labor  in  various  industries  to  the  extent  of  about  23,000  who 
were  in  sympathy  and  who  knew  that  whatever  settlement  was  made  the  same 
would  have  its  effect  upon  them  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions.  This 
strike  asserted  itself  during  March,  1920,  due  to  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and 
open  shop.  For  several  years  the  building  contractors  of  South  Bend  had 
recognized  the  closed  shop  as  it  pertained  to  the  skilled  crafts,  and  the  common 
laborers,  who  had  recently  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  de- 
manded a  closed  shop,  together  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  wage  rate  of  75 
cents  per  hour.  The  employers  immediately  served  notice  through  the  news- 
papers that  they  would  never  submit  to  the  closed  agreement  for  common  labor. 

Practically  all  manufacturing  concerns  in  South  Bend,  whose  common-wage 
scale  was  about  50  cents  per  hour  and  who  were  running  on  the  open-shop 
basis,  became  directly  involved  in  the  controversy.  The  dispute  became  so 
sweeping  in  its  character  that  it  Included  the  entire  city.  This  was  due  to  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  State  associalon,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  building- 
contract  work  done  throughout  the  State  and  which  was  fearful  that  if  the 
closed  shop  were  put  Into  effect  at  South  Bend  it  would  be  only  a  question 
of  time  when  all  cities  throughout  the  State  would  become  Inyolved  In  strikes, 
due  to  the  common-labor  unions  making  demands  for  the  closed  shop  similar 
to  the  demands  made  at  South  Bend. 

The  strike  was  finally  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  a  closed  shop  for  the  skilled 
crafts,  the  common  laborers*  organizations  waiving  the  right  of  closed  shop 
and  accepting  hours,  working  conditions,  and  a  67i-cent  per  hour  rate  in  wages. 

During  the  negotiations  officials  of  the  State  and  city  became  Involved. 
Notice  was  served  on  Commissioner  Fred  L.  Feick  several  times  by  both  sides 
asking  that  negotiations  be  broken  off.  The  strike  itself  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  bitterly  fought  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Business  men,  teachers 
of  economics  from  the  various  colleges,  and  prominent  attorneys  became  involved 
from  time  to  time  during  its  pendency. 

The  copper  industry. — The  dove  of  peace  released  by  the  President's  Media- 
tion Commission  in  1917  still  hovers  over  the  Arizona  copper  Industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Labor  Adjuster  Hywel  Davles. 

No  Industry  has  suffered  a  greater  relapse  since  the  war,  nor  have  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  any  other  basic  industry  handled  their  problems  of 
readjustment  with  more  intelligence  or  displayed  a  greater  mutual  readiness 
to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  the  needful  ways  and  means  to  bridge  over 
a  40  per  cent  loss  of  business,  a  30  per  cent  depreciation  in  product  market 
values,  and  over  50  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  production. 

The  only  discordant  notes  in  the  copper  industry  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  came  from  Butte,  Mont.,  the  Ely  district  in  Nevada,  and  at  the  Interna- 
tional Smelter  at  Miami,  Ariz. 

Butte  had  two  strikes:  The  first  strike  Involved  about  1,050  craftsmen  In 
August  and  September,  1919,  over  a  demand  for  an  advance  of  $1.50  a  day. 
It  was  settled  by  the  acceptance  of  the  $1  advance  offered  by  the  mining  com- 
panies and  already  accepted  by  the  engineers,  miners,  muckers,  and  mill  and 
smelter  men.  The  peculiarity  of  this  strike  was  that  it  did  not  stop  operations  of 
mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  and  only  about  71  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the 
copper  Industry  were  out  on  strike.     The  second  strike  was  precipitated  by  a 
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handful  of  I.  W.  W.  organizers  who  invaded  the  Butte  district  in  April,  1920. 
and  succeeded  in  closing  the  mines  for  a  few  days,  but  after  an  unfortunate 
shooting  affair  during  an  I.  W.  W.  parade  marching  toward  the  Anaconda 
Smelter,  in  which  over  a  dozen  men  were  wounded  and  which  in  turn  brought 
Federal  troops  to  the  district,  everything  quieted  down  in  a  very  short  time 
to  normal  conditions  and  work  was  resumed  in  all  the  mines. 

The  Ely  strike  affected  all  the  operations  of  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.  for  nearly  a  month  in  August,  1919.  Work  was  resumed  on  an  advance 
of  75  cents  a  day  instead  of  the  $1  demanded,  the  company  cooperating 
in  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  by  the  establishment  of  a  grocery  store 
where  provisions  were  sold  at  cost 

Reference  to  the  report  for  1918-19  will  show  that  the  employees  of  the 
copper  industry  in  all  the  Western  States  manfully  cooperated  with  the  em- 
ployers after  the  armistice  was  signed  by  accepting  a  reduction  of  $1  a  day 
in  wages  in  February  and  March,  1919,  which  prevented  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  the  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  practically  no  market 
for  copper  between  November,  1918,  and  April,  1919. 

With  the  return  of  better  demand  and  better  prices  by  July,  1919,  and  the 
unexpected  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  wages  were  advanced  in  July,  1919, 
75  cents  a  day  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  $1  a  day  in  Montana,  and  75  cents  to  $1.25 
a  day  In  Arizona. 

The  variation  of  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  in  Arizona  caused  a  three-day  sus- 
pension at  the  International  Smelter  in  the  Miami  district  through  the  cranea- 
men  demanding  ^$1  a  day  instead  of  the  75  cents  due  under  the  sliding-scale 
rates.  The  strike  on  the  part  of  about  12  cranesmen  threw  about  250  men  idle, 
but  it  was  promptly  settled  as  soon  as  Commissioner  Davies  got  in  touch  with 
the  situation.  This  was  the  only  discordant  note  in  Arizona  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  this  State  furnishes  40  per  cent  of  all  the  copper  production  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  at  this  writing  peace  prevails  in  the  entire  cop- 
per industry  of  the  Western  States. 

The  hope  of  the  copper  industry  lies  in  some  form  of  final  restoration  of  a 
world  peace  and  the  reestablish  men  t  of  cretlits  that  will  enable  the  industry  to 
re(»ume  its  foreign  trade.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  copper  prosperity 
depends  on  its  export  trade,  which  before  the  Great  War  ranged  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  our  production.  Restoration  of  the  industry  to  normal  conditions, 
therefore,  depends  on  a  combination  of  peace-credits  exchange  and  transporta- 
tion. Given  these  and  the  markets  will  be  found,  and  once  more  this  great 
industry  will  catch  up  with  the  onward  industrial  march  in  prosperity,  In  which 
the  employers  will  share  with  their  employees  in  a  great  measure  the  "  ways 
and  means  "  that  make  for  neighbor! iness  and  continued  industrial  peace. 

Telephone  companies,  Cleveland,  Ohio, — Discrimination  against  the  members 
of  local  unions  Nos.  38,  39,  78,  and  134-A,  employees  of  the  Cleveland  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  the  Ohio  State  Telephone  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  charged, 
the  alleged  discrimination  being  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  order  No.  3209, 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General,  June  14,  1919,  and  consisting  of  the  dis- 
charge of  employees  without  cause;  coercion  and  intimidation  of  members  of 
the  union,  compelling  them  to  withdraw  therefrom ;  and  preventing  other  em- 
ployees from  joining. 

The  situation  was  very  complex  and  adjustment  was  difficult,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  these  employees  were  not  members  of  the  elec- 
trical workers*  union,  but  were  members  of  a  company  welfare  association, 
inaugurated  and  fostered  by  the  company  in  opposition  to  the  employees'  union. 
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Under  the  Postmaster  Geuerars  order  above  referred  to  the  employees  were 
privileged  to  organize,  bargain  collectively,  and  deal  through  their  committees 
with  their  employers,  all  of  which  it  was  alleged  was  being  denied  theni.  Total 
number  of  employees  Involved,  5,200. 

An  affirmative  strike  vote  was  taken  by  the  local  union  and  indoi*sed  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Mediation  was  requested 
by  the  employees,  and  Commissioner  A.  L.  Faulkner  was  assigned  to  the  case 
July  1,  1919. 

Adjustment  of  the  controversy  was  effected  July  7,  1919,  the  general  man- 
agers of  the  companies  agreeing  to  recognize  committees  of  their  employees 
in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  presented,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  order  above  cited. 

Adjustmept  was  accepted  by  the  local  unions  involved  in  the  controversy 
at  a  special  meeting  July  8,  1919. 

A  strike  in  this  instance  would  have  paralyzed  practically  the  entire  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  besides  embari*assing  the  Govern- 
ment under  whose  supervision  thef  telephone  companies  involved  were  operating 
at  that  time. 

Fort  Smith  Spelter  Co. — ^The  Fort  Smith  Spelter  Co.,  operating  a  zinc 
spelter  plant  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  the  Fort  Smith  Spelter  Workers' 
Union  No.  257  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Spelter  Workers, 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  should 
a  grievance  or  dispute  occur  between  the  company  and  the  union  which  could 
not  be  adjusted,  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  decision,  the  award  of  the  Department  to  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

In  February,  1920,  the  Department  was  requested  to  assign  an  arbitrator 
to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen.  Commissioner  John  J.  Walsh  was  de- 
tailed on  the  case.  The  dispute  in  this  instance  arose  from  the  discharge  of 
a  single  employee.  It  was  contended  by  the  union  representatives  that  this 
man  bad  been  discharged  without  cause.  Investigation  by  Commissioner 
Walsh  developed  the  fact  that  the  company  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
action  taken,  inasmuch  as  the  discharged  employee  had  violated  certain  work- 
ing regulations.  The  commissioner  requested  the  company  to  reinstate  thie 
discharged  employee  without  compensation  for  the  time  lost,  as  the  employee 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  indiscretions.  The  company  graciously  complied 
with  the  commissioner's  request  and  the  threatened  trouble  was  averted. 

California  oil  toorkers. — ^The  oil  workers  in  California  organized  during 
April,  1917.  At  that  time  they  were  working  12  hours  a  day,  with  no  uniform 
scale  or  classification  of  work  and  the  minimum  wage  being  about  1^2.50  a  day. 

In  August,  1917,  the  organized  oil  workers  of  California  sent  invitations  to 
200  operators  to  attend  a  conference  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  to  be  held  on 
November  1,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions ;  United  States  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Charles  T.  Connell 
was  also  invited  to  be  present.    The  operators  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 

Commissioner  Connell  was  then  requested  to  arrange  for  a  conference  be- 
tween operators  and  workers  and  was  given  a  reasonable  time  to  do  so.  The 
workers  had  taken  a  referendum  vote  and  had  decided  to  demand  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $4  a  day,  together  with  certain  changes  in 
working  conditions.  This  referendum  vote  also  authorized  the  State  executive 
board  to  call  a  strike  if  peaceful  methods  failed. 

Commissioner  Connell  took  up  the  matter  with  G.  M.  Swindell,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  Oil,  in  Los  Angeles.  At  this  time  the  oil  workers 
claimed  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  organized,  while  the 
operators  stated  that  not  over  25  i)er  cent  were  in  the  organization. 
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After  some  time  taken  up  In  preliminary  negotiations,  a  conference  was 
arranged  for  the  workers  to  meet  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  in  San 
Francisco  on  November  13,  1917. 

The  President's  Mediation  Commission  turned  over  the  whole  oil  problem 
to  one  of  its  members,  Commissioner  Vemer  Z.  Reed,  with  Commissioner  of 
Conciliation  Connell  as  adviser.  Commissioners  Heed  and  Connell  met  the  oil 
workers*  committee  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  on  November  19  and  20,  1917,  for  a 
preliminary  conference. 

On  November  23,  1917,  Commissioners  Reed  and  Connell  met  about  26  opera- 
tors at  the  Belvedere  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  These  operators  represented 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  oil  production  of  the  State,  outside  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (not  participating). 

On  November  25,  1917,  separate  conferences  were  held  by  the  commissioners 
with  the  oil  workers'  committee ;  In  the  evening  a  joint  conference  between  the 
commissioners,  representing  the  Government,  L.  P.  St.  Clair,  representing  the 
operators,  and  Walter  J.  Yarrow,  representing  the  workers,  succeeded  In  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  following  results :  The  establishment  of  a  $4  minimum 
wage  beginning  December  1, 1917,  and  an  eight-hour  day  beginning  on  January  1, 
1918. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through  Commissioner  Reed,  appointed  a  board 
of  three  members  known  as  the  Federal  Oil  Inspection  Board.  The  members 
were  L.  P.  St.  Clair,  representing  the  operators ;  W.  F.  Byrne,  representing  the 
workers;  and  G.  M.  Swindell,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  Oil, 
chosen  to  represent  the  public. 

This  board  functioned  in  making  awards  and  adjusting  grievances  based  on 
the  agreement  made  in  Santa  Barbara  by  Commissioner  Reed,  assisted  by  Com- 
missioner Connell  (see  copy  in  Department  of  Labor  files  in  Washington,  D.  C.) 
until  the  date  of  the  board's  resignation  on  May  18,  1919. 

This  resignation  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  oil  industry  to  the 
President's  Mediation  Commission,  which  then  called  for  a  series  of  joint  and 
separate  conferences  between  representatives  of  both  operators  and  workers  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  1919.  Conferences  were  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles,  with  the  result  that  the  present  memorandum 
of  terms  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  September  9,  1919^  the  stipulations  of 
which  were  made  effective  as  of  July  1,  1919,  and  to  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  until  June  30,  1920.  The  personnel  of  the  President's  Mediation  Com- 
mission conducting  these  hearings  was  as  follows :  Col.  J.  L.  Spangler,  Hugh  L. 
Kerwin,  and  E.  P.  Marsh. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  memorandum  of  terms  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  joint  agreement  it  really  represents  two  agreements  made  jointly  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employees  in  conference  with  the  President's  Medi- 
ation Commission  but  signed  separately  with  the  President's  Mediation  Com- 
mission, the  operators  not  being  willing  to  Join  In  an  agreement  which  could  be 
construed  as  a  direct  recognition  of  the  oil  workers'  union. 

Thus  we  have  the  Interesting  experiment  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  through 
the  President's  Mediation  Conninsslon,  becoming  a  partner  not  only  In  the 
making  of  a  joint  agreement  (jointly  except  in  name)  but  also  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  agreement  (named  "Memorandum  of  Terms") 
Is  fairly  carried  out  by  both  parties,  through  the  naming  of  an  adjuster, 
acceptable  to  both  sides. 

The  Incliislon  of  the  agreement  etc.,  makes  them  available  for  reference  to 
satisfy  all  Inquiries  as  to  the  details  of  an  agreement  that  continues  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  oil  industry,  and  through  its  "  contingent-pay  "  clause  about 
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$1.000,0Q0  will  be  distributed  next  August  among  some  12,000  employees  solely 
because  the  workers  bave  added  another  year  to  their  splendid  no-strike  record 
In  the  oil  industry. 

During  the  year  Labor  Adjuster  Hywel  Davies  handled  nearly  600  cases, 
involving  about  1,000  men,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  involved 
In  the  agreement,  and  when  the  joint  conference  reconvenes  In  San  Francisco 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1920,  it  Is  expected  the  adjuster's  docket  will  be 
clean  so  far  as  his  jurisdiction  covers. 

John  Morrell  d  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.— -A  telegram  was  received  from  Mr. 
C.  B.  Uncapher,  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen,  dated  January  19,  1920,  advising  of  labor  troubles  at 
the  plant  of  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  and  requesting  the  assign- 
ment of  a  conciliator.  Commissioner  W.  H.  Rodgers  was  assigned  to  take  up 
the  matter. 

The  company  had  raised  the  wages  of  machinists,  plumbers,  and  steam  fitters 
to  84  cents  an  hour.  However,  the  machinists  contended  that  they  were 
entitled  to  871  cents  an  hour,  as  that  was  the  wage  rate  paid  the  plumbers  and 
steam  fitters  employed  by  building  contractors  In  the  city.  The  dispute  led  to 
a  strike,  which  occurred  January  8.  Practically  all  the  employees,  about  750, 
quit  on  this  date  and  remained  idle  until  January  16,  when  work  was  resumed 
pending  settlement  of  the  disputed  point.  The  company  had  increased  the 
carpenters'  wages  to  84  cents  an  hour,  which  was  4  cents  an  hour  above  the 
carpenters'  wage  scale  prevailing  in  building  operations  in  the  city,  and  it  had 
alao  fixed  the  machinists',  plumbers',  and  steamfltters'  wages  at  84  cents  an  hour, 
as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  company  to  have  all  the  mechanics  hei'eln  mentioned 
placed  on  a  uniform  wage  basis. 

The  offer  of  settlement  made  by  the  company  appeared  very  fair  to  Com- 
missioner Rodgers,  who  strongly  recommended  Its  acceptance.  A  mass  meeting 
of  the  employees  was  called,  and  it  was  imanlmously  decided  to  accept  the 
company's  proposition,  thus  happily  ending  the  disturbed  situation. 

Crane  Co,,  Chicago,  III, — On  July  15  the  Department  was  advised  that  the  8,000 
employees  of  this  concern  were  out  on  strike.  Commissioner  Oscar  F.  Nelson 
was  assigned  to  the  situation  and  on  taking  up  the  matter  learned  that  the 
strike  was  of  a  spontaneous  nature ;  starting  in  the  machine  shop  the  men  sud- 
denly quit  in  the  forenoon  of  July  11,  formed  a  parade,  marching  through  all  the 
departments  in  the  plant  calling  on  the  others  until  all  walked  out.  No  organi- 
zation existed  and  no  demands  had  been  made  on  the  management  prior  to  the 
walkout  The  workers  enrolled  into  various  trade-unions,  such  as  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  molders,  etc.,  within  a  few  days  after  the  strike. 

Commissioner  Nelson  in  taking  the  situation  up  with  the  directors  of  the 
Crane  Co.  suggested  a  joint  conference  between  the  management  and  the 
strikers  and  was  informed  "that  the  strike  had  been  without  notice  and  that  the 
company  had  not  been  made  aware  of  any  demands  by  the  workers,  even  since 
the  walkout,  and  that  therefore,  they  would  not  hold  any  conference  until  they 
had  been  presented  with  demands."  This  information  was  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Nelson  to  the  mass  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  resulted  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  to  the  extent  that  within  a  few  days  the  men  presented  their  demands 
In  writing. 

Upon  further  conference  with  the  directors  of  the  company  they  advised  Mr. 
Kelson,  "  that  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  men,  who  had  left  without  notice,  they 
would  take  the  demands  under  consideration  for  10  days,"  and  agreed  that  he 
arrange  a  joint  conference  with  the  representative  committee  of  the  workers 
for  Angnst  2. 
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On  that  day  a  committee  of  35  strikers,  the  directors  of  the  compauy,  and  the 
shop  superintendents,  with  Mr.  Nelson  presiding,  held  a  four-honr  conference. 
At  this  meeting  it  developed  that  the  main  grievances  was  the  matter  of  wages 
and  the  lack  of  a  channel  of  expression  between  the  employees  and  the  man- 
agement. The  directors  admitted  In  meeting  with  the  workers'  committee  that 
inequalities  as  to  wages  and  classiticatlon  that  should  not  exist  had  been  clearly 
shown. 

Some  days  later  the  management  submitted  an  offer  of  a  flat  increase  of  15 
per  cent  on  all  piecework  and  8  cents  an  hour  on  day  work,  with  assurance  that 
Individual  cases  of  inequalities  would  be  taken  up  after  the  men  returned  to 
work.  That  olTer  was  at  first  rejected  by  the  strikers*  ma^  meeting  and  a  com- 
promise proposition  tendered,  which  the  company  rejected,  and  after  Mr.  Nelson 
reported  back  to  the  strikers  that  the  company  would  submit  no  further  propo- 
sition the  men  accepted  the  Increase  tendered  and  called  the  strike  off  with  the 
understanding  that  all  workers  would  be  reinstated  to  their  former  positions 
and  that  hearings  would  be  granted  to  take  up  their  grievances  after  they  re- 
turned to  work.  Both  the  management  and  the  strikers*  committee  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  Department's  services  In  the  situation. 

Ducktoion  Sulphur,  Copper  d  Iron  Co, — On  August  7,  1919,  after  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  signed  agreement  with  their  employers,  providing  for  a 
wage  increase  and  changes  in  working  conditions,  about  600  employees  of  the 
Ducktown  Sulphur,  Copper  &  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.),  at  Isabella,  Tenn.,  went  on  strike, 
resulting  in  a  suspension  of  the  mining  and  railroad  operations  and  the  closing 
down  of  the  smelting  and  acid  plants.  Aftor  about  two  months  of  shutdown, 
the  company  management  undertook  to  resume  operations  by  bringing  labor 
from  outlying  districts.  This  resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the  union  and  non- 
union men  which  resulted  in  violence  and  damage  to  property.  The  company 
appealed  to  the  Chancery  Court  of  Polk  County,  Tenn.,  for  protection  and 
.fudge  T.  L.  Stewart  granted  an  injunction  restraining  certain  individuals 
(former  employees,  officials  and  members  of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Work- 
ers' Union)  from  trespassing  ui>on  the  property  of  the  company  or  interfering 
by  threats,  insults,  unlawful  persuasion,  intimidation,  or  violence  with  the  com- 
pany or  any  of  its  agents  or  employees. 

Having  secured  legal  protection,  the  company  had  a  large  number  of  men 
sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs  to  police  and  patrol  their  property.  Efforts  were 
then  made  to  secure  additional  outside  labor  to  operate  their  plants.  Notwith- 
standing the  court  order,  personal  encounters  between  the  union  and  nonunion 
men  continued  and  resulted  in  some  of  the  union  men  being  arrested  for  contempt 
of  court.  This  only  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  between  the  company  and 
its  former  employees. 

On  October  10,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  asked  to  intercede  and  Com- 
missioner William  C.  Liller  was  assigned  to  the  case.  He  proceeded  to  Copper 
Hill,  Tenn.,  and  immediately  got  in  communication  with  both  sides  to  the  con- 
troversy, with  the  result  that  after  several  days'  efforts  an  agreement  was 
reached  whidi  resulted  In  the  men  declaring  their  strike  off  and  returning  to 
work,  the  company  agreeing  to  take  prompt  steps  to  start  their  plants  In  op- 
eration and  furnish  employment  to  former  employees  without  prejudice  or 
discrimination.  It  was  agreed  that  the  general  standard  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  established  at  the  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.  under  a 
contract  of  agreement  with  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers'  Union  should 
be  put  Into  effect,  namely,  a  standard  eight-hour  day  with  payment  of  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime,  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  scale  of  wages  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  based  upon  the  market  price  of  copper,  and  that  in  the  operation  of 
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its  plants  In  the  future  the  comimuy  should  not  discriminate  between  union  and 
nonunion  workmen.  It  was  also  agreed  by  the  employees  that  they  should  not 
use  coercive  measures  or  resort  to  Intimidation  to  further  their  union  activities. 
¥^irthermore,  the  company  and  its  employees  agreed  that  In  the  future  all 
srievances  or  misunderstandings  should  be  adjusted  through  joint  conference, 
pending  which  there  should  be  no  cessation  of  work  or  operation.  In  the  event 
of  Inability  to  reach  an  agreement,  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  mediate  and  adjust  such  grievances  or  misunderstandings. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Commissioner  LiUer,  the  charges  pending  against 
certain  former  employees  in  the  Polk  County  courts  were  not  pressed  and 
were  dismissed  at  the  next  session  of  the  court. 

After  the  plant  had  resumed  operations  for  several  weeks,  certain  misunder- 
standings arose  and  both  the  company  and  its  employees  requested  Commis- 
sioner Liller  to  return  to  Copper  Hill  and  adjust  the  difficulties.  On  his  return 
there  in  November,  Mr.  Liller  worked  out  a  plan  of  shop  committee  representa- 
tion which  has  proved  highly  successful.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Depart- 
naent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  company,  stated  that 
the  shop  committee  representation  plan,  inaugurated  by  the  commissioner,  had 
reduced  labor  troubles  to  the  minimum  and  had  established  friendly  and  har- 
monious relations  between  the  company  and  its  employees,  and  heartily  com- 
mended Mr.  lifller's  tact  and  diplomacy  In  handling  the  situation. 

District  Council  of  Carpenters  v.  Dawson  or  Federal  Construction  Co,^  San 
Diego.  Calif. — At  the  request  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  Commissioner  Charles  T.  Connell  was  assigned  to  the  controversy  which 
directly  involved  construction  work  on  the  marine  base,  San  Diego,  Harbor. 

The  commissioner  found  the  cari>enters  and  laborers  had  walked  off  the  con- 
struction work  because  of  an  alleged  violation  of  an  agreement  by  the  contractor, 
who  reverted  to  the  old  scale  of  $6  a  day  to  carpenters  instead  of  paying  $7  a 
day  on  and  after  a  certain  period,  as  agreed. 

The  lalwrers  demanded  an  increase  in  wages,  and  later  sympathetic  action 
was  taken  by  the  ironworkers,  pile  drivers,  and  others.  Conferences  were  held 
covering  a  period  from  August  15  fb  early  In  December.  1919,  but  without  results. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  president  of.  the  State  building  trades  of  Cali- 
fornia to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  situation. 
This  committee,  with  Commissioner  Connell,  conferred  with  the  management, 
and  on  December  9,  1919,  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  building  trades  of  San  Diego. 

Tills  controversy  Involved  the  construction  of  the  important  marine  base  being 
erected  under  supervision  of  the  naval  construction  officers,  extended  over  a 
long  period,  became  very  tense,  and  bade  fair  to  Involve  some  17  crafts  affiliated 
with  the  building  trades  of  San  Diego ;  but  the  satisfactory  adjustment  brought 
about  eventually  continuous  operations  on  an  important  Government  project. 

Pequanock  Ruhher  Co,,  Buttery  V,  J. — On  March  5, 1920,  Commissioner  Joseph 
R.  Buchanan  left  New  York  under  Instructions  to  proceed  to  Butler,  N.  J.,  to 
serve  as  a  conciliator  in  a  controversy  which  had  arisen  at  the  plant  of  the 
Pequanock  Rubber  Co.  One  hundred  and  fifty — slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
I  lie  employees  of  the  company — had  gone  on  strike  and  were  being  supported 
in  their  action  by  the  State  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  which  organization  the  local  union  of  the  strikers  was  affiliated,  as  a  Federal 
labor  union. 

The  initial  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  alleged  deliberate  violation  by  the 
company  of  a  clause  in  the  written  agreement  between  it  and  its  union  em- 
ployees, which  provided  for  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  labor 
I)er formed  on  legal  holidays. 
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Washington's  Birthday  was  observed  on  Monday,  February  23,  this  year. 
Announcement  was  made  by  the  proper  authorities  that  the  Pequanock  Rubber, 
Co.  would  operate  its  plant  on  that  day.  Just  before  the  time  for  starting  to 
work  a  whisper  was  heard  in  one  of  the  departments  to  the  effect  that  only 
single  time  was  to  be  paid  for  work  that  day.  The  whisper  quickly  developed 
into  a  general  murmur,  with  the  result  that  the  shop  chairman  was  urged  to 
call  upon  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  learning  if  the  rumor  were  well 
founded.  The  chairman  returned,  stating  that  the  report  was  true;  the  com- 
pany Intended  to  pay  only  straight  time  for  work  that  day. 

Whereupon  the  30  men  employed  in  that  department  refused  to  go  to  work 
and  all  of  them  walked  out,  saying  that  they  preferred  to  take  the  holiday  to 
working  for  straight  time,  especially  as  their  agreement  with  the  company 
called  for  time  and  one-half  on  holidays. 

The  following  morning,  \Yhen  the  30  who  had  walked  out  repaired  to  the  mill 
lor  work  with  the  rest  of  the  force,  they  found  that  their  numbers  had  been 
removed  from  the  board  and  upon  inquiry  learned  that  they  had  been  dis- 
charged for  refusing  to  work  the  preceding  day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  union  that  evening  the  discharge  of  the  30  men  was 
uiken  up  and  by  unanimous  vote  a  strike  of  all  members  of  the  union  was 
ordered.    The  strike  took  out  120  more  men,  raising  the  total  out  to  150. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  conciliator  reached  the  battle  ground. 

After  hearing  the  story  of  the  strikers,  from  the  lips  of  the  union  officials, 
the  conciliator  called  at  the  company's  offices  and  interviev.ed  the  president 
and  the  manager.  Little  progress  toward  an  adjustment  was  made  with  the 
company  officials  at  that  meeting,  although  they  expressetl  willingness  to  take 
the  men  back  if  they  would  return  as  iudividuais — not  as  members  of  the 
union  and  in  a  body. 

Other  confereiues  were  as  barren  of  results  until  March  8.  The  commis- 
sioner opened  a  conference  with  the  president  of  the  company  on  the  latter 
date  by  saying  that,  as  the  business  men  and  the  citizens  generally  were  very 
much  disturbed  over  conditions  growing  out  of  the  strike  of  the  town's  princi- 
pal industry,  he  had  thought  of  appealing  ^or  assistance  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  but  had  found  that  there  is  no  such  body  in  the  town.  '*  There- 
fore," he  said,  '*  I  urn  going  to  appeal,  Mr.  PresidiMit,  to  the  niayc»r  of  the 
city." 

•'  But,"  replied  the  president,  *'  1  am  tlie  mayor." 

•'  Very  well,"  said  the  comniis&iuner.  **  Mr.  Mayor,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  a  request  of  your  fellow  citizens  and  constituents,  supported  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Government,  that  you  use  your  inlluence  as  lirst  citizen 
of  this  nmnicipality  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  president  of  the  l*equanock 
Rubber  Co.  to  respect  signed  agreements  and  to  at  once  restore  normal  indus- 
trial conditions  in  this  community?" 

After  remaining  silently  thinking  for  a  minute  or  so  the  president-mayor 
jumped  to  his  feet,  saying:  "It's  all  right.  This  dual  role  I  am  playing  has 
perplexities  I  did  not  comprehend  before ;  but,  if  the  men  will  come  back  to  the 
mill  they  will  all  be  given  their  old  positions  as  fast  as  we  can  adjust  the 
work  to  that  end." 

And  that  was  the  way  it  was  settled,  and,  as  evidence  of  his  good  faith,  the 
company  paid  the  men  who  worked  on  ]March  23  the  half  day's  pay  that  was  due 
them  for  w^orking  on  a  holiday.  The  presi-dent  afterward  told  the  conciliator 
that  back  pay  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $1,000. 

Eccles  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — A  controversy  at  the  plant  of  the 
Eccles  Drop  Forge  Co.  was  reported  to  the  Department  in  January,  1920,  and 
its  good  offices  invoked.    Commissioner  James  Purcell  was  detailed. 
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It  appeared  that  the  80  blacksmiths  and  helpers  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
had  made  a  demand  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  Thirty  machinists 
and  helpers  were  also  Interested  in  the  dispute.  The  company  In  reply  to  the 
demand  for  increased  wages  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  as  high  as 
any  other  competing  company  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  but  refused  to  advance 
their  rates  unless  such  increase  should  also  be  put  into  effect  by  the  com- 
peting shops. 

In  a  conference  with  the  employees  Ck)mmissioner  Purcell  pointed  out  to  them 
the  inadvisability  of  attempting  to  compel  this  company  to  pay  wages  in  excess 
of  tliat  prevailing  in  the  other  plants.  The  matter  was  amicably  adjusted 
through  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  which  was  finally  allowed.  The  threatened 
suspension  of  operations  was  therefore  averted. 

Underwood  Typevoriter  Co,^  Hartford,  Conn, — ^Thls  was  a  long  drawn  out 
strike  of  nine  weeks  and  its  sett^ment  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Commissioners 
of  Conciliation  Charles  J.  Fury  and  L.  R.  Thomas  were  assigned  on  July  21, 
1919,  upon  request  of  the  metal  polishers  employed  by  the  company. 

It  developed,  however,  that  various  other  crafts  were  also  involved,  about 
4,500  men  altogether  being  concerned  in  the  dispute.  The  strikers  maintained 
that  they  had  received  but  two  10  per  cent  bonuses  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  war.  After  considerable  difficulty  a  conference  was  arranged  at  the  office 
of  the  Undem^ood  Typewriter  Co.,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
both  sides  and  the  commissioners  of  conciliation.  This  conference  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  company  woud  not  concede  any  of  the  demands,  would  not  meet 
with  committee  of  the  men,  and  had  a  list  of  10  men  whom  they  would  not 
take  back  under  any  circumstances. 

Other  conferences  were  held  from  time  to  time,  however,  and  an  adjust- 
ment was  finally  secured  which  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  employees.  The 
agreement  provided  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages,  a  reduction  in 
hours  from  55  to  48  a  week,  and  recognition  of  shop  committees.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  union  employees.  The 
strike  was  declared  off  and  on  September  15,  the  men  returned  to  work. 

Virginia  Railway  d  Power  Co. — At  the  instance  of  W.  D.  Mahoi,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America,  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Williams  and  Homer  J.  Brown  were  appointed 
commissioners  of  conciliation  to  mediate  a  threatened  strike  of  street  railway 
employees  of  the  Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co. 

Four  divisions  of  the  association  operating  in  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg,  and  Richmond  met  in  conference  with  the  company's  officials 
and  presented  a  new  proposed  agreement  for  the  four  divisions.  This  propo- 
sition contained  important  changes  in  the  working  hours  and  requested  In 
creases  in  wages  from  the  minimum  of  41  cents  then  in  effect  to  a  minimum  of 
50  cents  an  hour,  and  from  a  maximum  of  45  cents  to  a  maximum  of  60  cents 
an  hour.  It  also  provided  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  the  future, 
including  the  matter  of  wages,  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  company 
declined  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement.  The  four  di- 
visions then  voted  to  suspend  worK  unless  the  company  reoecled  from  this 
position. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  commissioners  of  conciliation  arrived  on 
the  ground.  Separate  conferences  were  arranged  by  the  conciliators  with 
both  sides,  and  finally  a  joint  conference  of  the  contending  parties  was  ar- 
ranged. This  conference  remained  In  almost  continuous  session  for  three  days, 
and  prospects  of  an  adjustment  at '  times  seemed  remote.  The  best  of  good 
feeling,  however,  prevailed  between  the  parties,  and  this  culminated  in  a  set- 
tlement finally  being  reached. 
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The  company  agreed  to  sign  a  general  agreement  covering  the  four  divisions 
which  granted  a  material  increase  in  wages,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  com- 
pany confer  with  a  committee  of  its  employees  representing  the  four  divisions 
at  any  time  to  discuss  possible  differences  and  to  arbitrate  all  matters  in 
which  the  two  parties  could  not  agree,  excepting  wages,  hours,  and  questions 
affecting  the  operating  costs.  It  was  provided  that  this  agreement  should 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  continue  thereafter  from  year 
to  year  unless  a  change  should  be  desired  by  either  party,  when  30  days*  notice 
must  be  given. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposition  proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and 
very  good  feeling  was  established.  This  is  all  the  more  commendable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  relations  prior  to  the  reaching  of  the  agreement  were 
strained  and  talk  of  a  strike  which  would  have  tied  up  the  street-car  service  of 
the  four  cities  was  prevalent. 

The  commissioners  attended  the  mass  meetings  held  by  the  street  railway 
men  in  the  different  cities  of  the  divisions  and  assisted  in  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement. 

The  number  of  men  directly  affected  was  1,440. 

Standard  Lime  d  Stone  Co,,  Martinsburg,  W,  Va. — Representations  regarding 
trouble  at  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Co.  at  Martinsburg  were 
made  to  the  Department  in  June,  1920,  and  Its  good  offices  requested.  Com- 
missioner Charles  Bendhelm  was  detailed. 

The  charge  was  made  that  several  men  had  been  dropped  from  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  alleged  union  activities  and  a  strike  had  been  ordered, 
effective  June  10.  Between  250  and  300  men  were  Involved.  ComnHssloner 
Bendhelm  arranged  conferences  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  contending  parties 
together.  Representatives  of  the  strikers  finally  agreed  to  call  off  the  strike 
If  the  company  would  take  back  the  strikers  In  a  body.  The  company  finally 
agreed  to  this  proposition  with  the  added  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
discrimination  against  union  employees.  The  strike  was  then  declared  off  and 
operations  resnraeti. 

Jewelry  workers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  strike  of  100  jewelry  workers  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  was  reported  to  the  Department  on  April  24,  1920,  and  its 
good  ofiices  requested.  Commissioner  John  B.  Lennon  was  assigned  to  take  up 
tlie  matter.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  question  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions In  the  various  shops.  Negotiations  had  be»>n  on  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  conciliator,  and  no  adjustment  seemed  possible.  After 
hearing  both  sides  In  conference,  Commissioner  Lennon  was  able  to  secure 
an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  A  wage  Increase  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  week 
was  granted,  and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

Packing-house  adjustments, — ^The  Department  was  largely  instrumental  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  packing-house  Industry  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  year.  The  machinery  previously  established  was  continued.  A  total 
of  194  packing-house  controversies  In  various  cities  were  taken  up  and  passed 
upon  by  Federal  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler,  assisted  by  Daniel  O.  Carglll  and 
other  comrmlssioners  of  conciliation  of  the  Department.  In  addition  75  minor 
disputes  were  adjusted  on  short  notice.  Uninterrupted  production  has  been 
the  story  in  Chicago  and  other  packing-house  centers  during  tlie  fiscal  year. 
A  continuation  of  these  satisfactory  conditions  are  In  prospect  for  the  Immediate 

future. 

Metal  trades,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, — ^A  strike  of  machinists,  boiler  makers,  black- 
smiths, molders,  and  pattern  makers  in  the  shops  of  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  and 
Catton,  Nelll  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  was  reported  to  the  Department 
in  September,  1919,  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the 
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aflsignment  of  a  commissioner  of  conciliation  was  reqoested.  Mr.  Richard 
Halsey,  commissioner  of  immigration  of  the  port  of  Honolulu  was  designated 
as  commissioner  of  conciliation  and  instructed  to  use  his  good  offices  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment. 

It  was  reported  thai  this  was  the  first  strike  of  importance  in  the  islands  in 
20  years.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  discharge  of  the  president  of  the  ma- 
chinists' union.  It  was  also  alleged  that  ^>e  had  been  threatened  with  deporta- 
tion from  the  islands.  Another  complaint  was  that  a  blacklist  was  in  effect  in 
the  shops  concerned,  and  that  a  number  of  the  employees  had  been  unable  to 
secure  employment  in  the  islands  after  being  discharged  by  the  companies  con- 
cerned.   The  question  of  wages  was  not  involved  in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Halsey  found  that  the  plants  were  being  picketed,  but  that  no  disorder 
had  ensued.  A  number  of  conferences  were  held  with  both  sides  and  a  Joint 
conference  was  finally  arranged  and  held  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
immigration.  All  matters  in  dispute  were  carefully  gone  over  and  an  amicable 
adjustment  was  secured.  The  matter  of  securing  the  reinstatement  of  the 
discharged  president  of  the  machinists*  union  was  dropped,  as  that  official 
expressed  his  desire  to  leave  the  Islands. 

The  agreement  caUs  for  the  appointment  of  shop  committees  to  take  up  all 
matters  in  dispute.  It  also  provides  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  with  four  hours  on  Saturday.  All  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

The  adjustment  of  the  strike  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  both  the 
companies  and  the  men  Involved,  and  the  Department  was  congratulated  upon 
the  successful  outcome  of  its  efforts. 

Butchers  and  abattoir  workers  of  New  Orleans^  La. — ^The  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  requested  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  mediate  a  strike  of  butchers  and  abattoir  workers  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
Angus  29,  1919.    Commissioner  Jos^h  S.  Myers  was  assigned. 

It  appeared  that  this  strike  took  place  on  August  11  and  had  been  pending  for 
nearly  three  weeks  before  the  good  offices  of  the  Departmoit  of  Labor  were  re- 
quested. A  serious  situation  existed  in  the  yards  of  the  Cooperative  Abattoir 
Co.  and  the  Crescent  City  Stockyards  and  Slaughterhouse  Co.,  where  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  had  been  confined  for  several  days.  No  conferen(*es  had  been 
held  between  the  contending  parties,  and  the  case  was  deadlocked.  Commis- 
sioner Myers  immediately  arranged  conferences  with  representatives  of  both 
sides.  The  companies  had  previously  refused  to  meet  committees  of  their  em- 
ployees if  such  committees  were  accompanied  by  the  union  organizer  who  was 
not  an  employee.  The  committees  were  equally  firm  in  refusing  to  go  into  con- 
ference without  the  organizer. 

Atter  Innumerable  conferences,  all  differences  were  adjusted  save  the  demand 
for  a  wage  increase.  At  this  period  of  the  negotiations  the  commissioner  urged 
arbitration  as  a  solution,  which  suggestion  was  finally  adopted.  Two  members 
were  appointed  from  each  side,  and  commissioner  Myers  was  Jointly  agreed 
upon  as  the  fifth  member. 

The  following  increases  were  allowed  by  the  board  of  arbitration:  For  em- 
ployees receiving  $17  per  week  or  less,  12i  cents  an  hour ;  for  employees  receiv- 
ing $25  to  $30  a  week,  7  cents  an  hour ;  all  employees  under  18  years  of  age,  5 
cents  an  hour. 

This  decision  of  the  arbltrative  board  was  satisfactory  to  both  sides  and  peace 
was  restored  in  the  Industry  in  New  Orleans. 

Packing  houses^  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Pursuant  to  a  request  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Guest, 
an  official  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
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America,  the  Departmeit  assigned  Commissioner  John  J.  Walsh  to  take  up  the 
dispute  involving  ttte  packing-house  employees  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  controversy  developed  from  the  interpretation  o{  the  award  made  by 
Judge  Alsohuler,  whose  decision  in  the  Chicago  packing-house  cases  had  been 
accepted  and  put  into  effect  in  Cleveland.  Eight  hundred  men,  members  of  the 
meat-cutters'  union,  had  walked  out  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  award.  Suspicions  as  tQ  the  motives  of  the  contending  parties  had 
created  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent  which  had  culminated  in  a  walkout 
of  the  men  in  the  early  days  of  March. 

Commissioner  Walsh  was  able  to  gather  together  in  conference  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  after  considerable  discussion  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit 
their  differences  to  Judge  Alschuler  who  had  made  the  original  award.  The 
men  then  agreed  to  return  to  work  pending  official  action  by  that  official. 
In  the  midst  of  his  onerous  duties  as  administrator  in  Chicago,  Judjre  Alschuler 
found  time  to  proceed  to  Cleveland  and  hold  a  hearing.  A  prompt  decision  was 
then  handed  do>vn  which  was  acceptable  to  both  sides  and  had  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing much  better  feeling. 

Piano,  organ,  and  mnsical  instrument  workers,  New  York  City. — A  strike  of 
musical  instrument  workers  involving  between  9,000  and  10,000  workers  occurred 
in  New  York  City  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Many  of  these  workers  were  affiliated 
with  the  Piano,  Organ,  and  Musical  Instrument  Workers'  International  Union 
of  Greater  New  York. 

The  strikers  demanded  recognition  of  their  union  and  closed  shop ;  a  44-hour 
week,  with  a  minimum  wage  of  $36  for  Journeymen  workmen  and  $42  for  all 
pieceworkers.  Double  time  was  also  demanded  for  overtime  over  eight  hours 
and  assurances  of  no  Sunday  work.  Commissioner  Robert  M.  McWade  was 
assigned  by  the  Department  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulties.  Commis- 
sioner McWade  found  that  the  strike  had  been  pending  for  nearly  three  months 
and  that  about  3,500  of  the  strikers  had  returned  to  work  under  the  old  con- 
ditions. The  employers  maintained  that  the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  men  of 
radical  tendencies,  affiliated  with  the  I.  W.  W.  and  anarchistic  organizations. 
For  this  reason  they  refused  to  deal  with  the  leaders  of  the  strike  and  posted 
notices  in  their  shops  providing  the  terms  on  which  the  strikers  might  return. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  companies  granted  the  demands  made  upon  them,  but  the 
others  held  firm,  and  after  a  long  period  of  idleness  the  strikers  gradually 
returned  to  work  under  the  same  terms  which  existed  when  the  strike  began. 

Central  States  Bridge  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — A  lockout  of  the  employees 
o(  the  Central  States  Bridge  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  reported  to  the 
Department  on  January  15,  1919.  Commis-sloners  James  J.  Barrett  and  Frank 
T.  Hawley  were  assigned  to  the  matter.  The  construction  work  being  done  by 
this  company  was  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  but  an  appeal  to  -that 
service  met  the  reply  that  the  employees  concerned  were  working  for  a  con- 
tractor and  not  for  the  railroad,  and  ^erefore  the  Railroad  Administration 
had  no  Jurisdiction. 

About  200  men  were  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in  the  dispute.  Con- 
ferences were  arranged  by  the  commissioners  at  Indianapolis  on  January  20. 
The  men  demanded  an  increase  from  92  cents  an  hour  to  $1  an  hour. 

The  dispute  was  finally  adjusted  by  granting  all  the  demands  of  the  men  and 
the  establishment  of  a  $1  rate  for  structural  work  at  Indianapolis. 

namilton  Carhart  Cotton  Mills,  Rock  Hill,  ^.  C— In  April,  1920.  the  Depart- 
ment received  a  request  from  the  Hami'ton  Carhart  Cotton  Mills,  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  for  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  alleged  activities  of  agitators 
who  were  said  to  be  disturbing  the  peaceful  conditions  existing  in  that  plant. 
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It  appeared  that  this  corporation  was  an  employer  of  union  as.  well  as  non- 
union labor  and  iuid  no  objection  to  its  employees  Joining  the  union,  but  pro- 
tested against  the  alleged  pernicious  activities  of  a  few  of  its  employees.  Com- 
missioner J.  W.  Bridwell  was  detailed  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The  dif- 
ficulties had  arisen  over  the  discharge  of  two  employees  who  had  been  active 
In  the  labor  organization.  As  a  result  of  this  action  by  th&  company  a  strike 
bad  been  called  to  take  efftet  on  April  23.  At  Ommissioner  BridwelVs  sugges- 
tion, this  action  was  rAcitided  until  an  investigation  could  be  made. 

Upon  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  officials  of  the  company  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  discharged  employees  would  not  be  reinstated,  as  it  was  alleged  that 
they  were  troublesome  characters  and  had  been  the  cause  of  considerable  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  to  the  company.  Assurances  were  given,  however, 
that  the  company  was  willing  to  deal  fairly  with  its  employees  and  would  not 
discriminate  because  of  union  aifiliations. 

Commissioner  Bridwell  then  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  employees 
and  counseled  them  to  remain  at  work.  The  matter  was  finally  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  discharged  employees  securing  work  elsewhere. 

Scranton  Pump  Co,,  Scranton,  Pa. — This  was  a  long-drawn-out  and  stubbornly 
fought  case  in  which  the  Department  was  unable  to  secure  an  adjustment. 
The  trouble  dated  back  to  1918,  when  the  machinists  requeste<l  an  increase  in 
wages.  No  agreement  was  reached  and  the  president  of  the  company  com- 
municated with  two  other  companies  doing  similar  work  in  Scranton,  suggest- 
ing that  the  questions  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  be  submitted  to  the 
War  Labor  Board,  both  sides  agreeing  to  abide  by  Its  decision.  The  three  plants 
then  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Labor  Board  a  submission  of  their  case, 
and  the  employees,  by  their  representatives  and  the  machinists'  local  union,  also 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  board. 

The  section  of  the  War  Labor  Board  delegated  to  hear  the  case  was  unable 
to  arrive  at  a  decision,  and  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  the 
matter  was  placed  before  an  umpire  for  final  action.  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 
was  chosen  by  lot  as  the  umpire  and  proceeded  to  hand  down  his  decision.  The 
award  of  Umpire  Covington  was  accepted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  two  other 
companies  at  Scranton,  but  the  Scranton  Pump  Co.  refused  to  accept  its  pro- 
visions, claiming  that  the  decision  was  couched  In  ambiguous  terms  and  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  the  umpire  to  act. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  good  offices  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation 
were  requested,  and  Commissioner  John  J.  S.  Rodgers  was  detailed.  Confer- 
ences were  arranged  without  result.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, board  of  trade,  and  other  agencies  in  Scranton,  but  an  adjustment  could 
not  be  secured.  An  appeal  by  the  employees  to  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
met  by  the  statement  that  there  was  no  basis  for  l^gal  action.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  actions  of  the  company  constituted  a  breach  of  contract,  suits  were 
insltuted  in  the  Lackawanna  County  courts  for  the  recovery  of  wages  alleged 
to  be  due  certain  employees.  Decision  in  these  cases  is  expected  at  the  next 
term  of  court  in  September  or  October,  1920. 

United 'States  Oypsum  Co.,  Plasterco,  Va. — A  threatened  strike  of  200  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  at  Plasterco,  Va.',  was  adjusted  In 
April,  1920.  Mediation  in  this  case  was  requested  by  Mr.  Fred  W.  Suitor,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Quarry  Workers*  International  Union  of  North  America. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  quarry  workers  that  they  were  compelled  to  work  10 
hours  a  day  In  the  quarry  and  12  hours  a  day  In  the  mill.  Commissioner  F.  G. 
Davis  was  assigned  by  the  Department  with  Instructions  to  bring  aboijt  ,an 
adjustment  if  possible.  ■    -  ;, 
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Commissioner  Davis  conferred  with  the  officials  of  the  company  and  pro- 
cured from  them  a  statement,  a  copy  of  which  follows : 

"  We  will  make  an  Increase  of  5  cents  per  hour  to  all  men,  working  either 
under  ground  or  on  the  surface,  who  work  on  the  hourly  basis.  We  will  In- 
crease the  price  of  loading  cars  underground  6  cents  per  car.  We  will  increase 
the  price  paid  to  the  mixing  crew  for  sacking  and  loading  material  one-half 
cent  per  ton.  We  will  not  recognize  or  deal  with  any  union  committee,  but 
will  at  any  time  talk  to  the  men  as  employees  of  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Co.  This  means  that  we  recognize  no  right  of  the  employees  to  Interfere  in 
any  way  with  our  hiring  or  discharging  whomsoever  we  please,  if  we  consider 
that  we  have  just  reason  for  such  proceeding.  Our  working  hours  will  remain 
the<6ame  as  formerly.*' 

The  provision  of  the  above  statement  proved  satisfactory  to  the  employees 
and  they  returned  to  work. 

Buffalo-Springfield  Boiler  Co.,  Bpringfleld,  Ohlo.—X  lockout  at  the  plant  of 
the  BufCalo-Springfleld  Roller  Co.,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  reported  in  May, 
1020,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Department  requested.  Commissioner  James 
A.  Smyth  was  delegated  to  adjust  the  matter  if  possible. 

The  charge  was  made  by  the  discharged  employees  of  this  company  that 
they  had  been  blacklisted  and  were  unable  to  secure  employment  in  the  other 
shops  at  Springfield.  The  trouble  arose  over  demands  for  an  increase  in  wages 
and  change  In  working  conditions  and  an  eight-hour  day.  A  10-hour  day  had 
previously  obtained  in  the  shop.  The  committee  presenting  the  demands  had 
requested  an  answer  within  12  days.  No  answer  having  been  received  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period  of  time  a  committee  of  the  employees  had  contem- 
plated calling  at  the  office  of  the  company  the  following  morning  to  ascertain 
what  the  intentions  of  the  company  were.  The  company,  however,  posted 
notices  stating  that  until  further  notice  the  plant  would  be  closed  down. 
The  boiler  makers,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  painters,  however,  continued  at 
work.  A  conference  was  arranged  b^  Commissioner  Smyth  with,  the  officials 
of  the  blacksmiths  and  machinists,  and  later  with  the  general  manager  of 
the  plant.  The  general  manager  maintained  that  they  had  never  discrim- 
inated against  union  employees  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  future. 
They  also  agreed  to  take  back  all  employees  as  soon  as  the  work  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  shop  would  permit.  This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  the 
idle  employees  and  operations  were  resumed. 

Demands  of  the  Fishermen^a  Union  for  a  change  of  the  haais  of  settlement 
of  wages, — For  75  years  or  more  the  method  of  employment  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry was  on  what  was  called  a  system  of  **  lays  " ;  that  is,  where  only  one 
man  went  from  the  vessel  in  each  dory  to  fish  one-fifth  of  the  total  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  total  catch  at  the  market  was  paid  to  the  owner  before  any 
expenses  were  paid,  the  remaining  four-fifths  was  divided  among  the  fisher- 
men after  all  food,  bait,  ice,  gasoline,  oils,  and  gear  was  paid  for.  On  schooners 
that  employed  what  is  known  as  double-dory  fishermen — ^that  Is,  where  two 
fishermen  went  out  in  a  boat — one-fourth  of  the  total  proceeds  was  paid  to 
the  owners  of  the  boat ;  in  the  halibut  fishing  one-half  was  paid  to  fhe  owner 
of  the  boat  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the  fishermen  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  Up  to  the  year  1917  all  fishing  gear  placed  aboard  schooners, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  ?750  to  $800  for  a  trip  fit  for  the  fishing  grounds, 
all  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  fishermen  out  of  their  "  lays."  In  that  year  the 
fishermen  struck  against  paying  for  this  new  gear,  and  the  strike  was  finally 
settled  by  reference  to  Hon.  Henry  B.  Endicott,  whose  settlement  was  as 
foUotvs :  That  the  vessels  should  be  ready  for  fishing  trip  and  pay  for  all  fish- 
ing gear,  then  the  lost  and  condemned  gear,  hooks,  etc.,  should  be  counted 
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as  stock  charge,;  that  l6»  should  be  taken  out  of  the  gross  stock  before  the 
owners  received  their  one-fifth,  one-fourth,  etc.,  also  the  10  per  cent  for  the 
use  of  their  lines  each  trip  was  eliminated  by  Mr.  Endlcott  and  his  board. 

Up  to  about  11  years  ago  the  fishing  was  done  by  sailing  vessels,  but  with 
auxiliary  gasoline  engines,  and  about  that  time  steam  trawlers  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  Steam  trawlers  In  Europe,  especially  in  England,  were  al- 
ready established;  but  for  several  years  steam  trawlers  were  unsuccessful  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  finally  American  captains  and  crews  were  successful,  and 
during  the  war  a  number  were  on  the  ways  being  built,  but  Immediately  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  a  large  number  were  purchased  from  France  and 
England  and  began  operation  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  large  number  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  on  the  State 
Fish  Pier  In  Boston  had  formed  a  trust,  and  during  the  war  had  advaneed  the 
price  of  fish  to  such  an  extent  as  to'  attract  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
brought  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts,  dissolved  the  trust,  and  had 
some  of  its  members  sentenced  to  prison,  which  sentences  are  before  the  higher 
courts  of  appeal  at  the  present  time. 

Fishermen  on  the  trawlers  were  paid  an  extra  bonus  during  the  war  to  com- 
pensate for  the  dangers  of  German  U-boats  along  the  coast.  Immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  this  bonus  was  withdrawn  and  the  fishermen 
faced  the  high  cost  of  living  without  an  adequate  return  for  his  labor.  There- 
upon the  five  unions  engaged  in  the  trade,  namely,  the  Fishermen's  Union,  the 
Captains,  Mates,  and  Pilots,  the  Engineers,  the  Firemen,  and  the  Fish  Handlers* 
Unions,  the  latter  of  which  does  shore  work  only,  all  made  demands  for  in- 
creased wages  and  regulations  of  the  hours  and  conditions.  These  several 
matters  were  handled  by  H.  J.  Skefltogton,  as  commissioner  of  conciliation, 
and  were  finally  referred  to  ttve  National  War  Labor  Board.  That  board  in 
the  spring  of  1919  heard  the  cases  and  adjudicated  the  wages  and  conditions 
for  all  the  unions  except  the  E^ishermen's  Union.  The  latter  union  demanded 
that  the  price  of  fish  from  the  vessel  to  the  owner  on  the  wharf  be  fixed  at 
certain  figures,  their  wages  to  be  based  upon  that  figure.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  had  previously  refused  to  make  such  a  decision, 
and  the  National  War  Labor  Board  also  refused,  whereupon  the  fishermen 
withdrew  their  case  from  the  board.  Immediately  after  withdrawing  their 
case  from  the  War  Labor  Board  the  union  formulated  a  new  demand. 

This  led  to  a  strike  of  the  Fishermen's  Union  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  such  as 
Boston,  Gloucester,  and  other  smaller  ports.  Involving  4,500  fishermen  directly 
and  5,700  others  in  the  industry  indirectly.  The  strike  took  place  July  8, 1919. 
This  was  the  condition  on  August  4,  1919. 

The  conciliator  thereupon  called  a  meeting  of  various  representatives  of  firms 
in  the  fishing  industry  on  the  eastern  coast,  as  well  as  various  unions  engaged 
in  the  industry,  to  meet  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  room,  post  ofilce 
building,  Thursday,  August  7,  1919,  and  read  to  them  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  of  May  28,  1919,  to  the  effect  *'that  the 
representatives  of  the  fishing  Industries  should  meet  In  conference  with  the 
view  of  (1)  the  establishment  of  fair,  and  equitable  machinery  for  prevention 
and  adjustment  of  grievances  and  disputes  which  may  arise  in  the  Industry; 
(2)  the  promotion  generally  of  amicable  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees; (8)  the  negotiations  of  wage  agreements  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  board  that  the  parties  engaged  in  this  industry  are 
best  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  work  out  the  details  in  connection  with 
these  recommendations  and  urge  that  they  be  given  serious  consideration." 
There  were  present  representatives  of  fishing  companies,  Fishing  Masters' 
Association,  Master  Mariners'  Association,  Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
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number  of  individual  vessel  owners  of  Qloucester,  Portland,  Boston,  and 
Provincetown. 

For  a  long  time  having  Operated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  many  cases  in  Massachusetts  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Mullen,  the  conciliator  had  invited  him  to  come  into  this  casa 
A  thorough  open  discussion  was  had,  and  at  a  certain  point  the  newspapers 
and  public  were  excluded.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  the  same  room  on 
difiterent  dates,  and  in  the  meantime  the  representatives  of  the  fishing  com- 
panies suggested  that  Hon.  Edward  F.  McClennen,  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecutions  against  the 
fishing  trust,  be  added  to  the  board  and  that  the  board  be  made  permanent. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  with  a  proviso  that  no  part  of  this  addition 
interfere  with  the  assignment  of  the  commissioner  of  conciliation.  Mr.  McClen- 
nen was  elected  chairman. 

On  August  12  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place  and  the  board 
having  drawn  up  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  all  parties  concerned  would 
submit  their  grievances-  and  demands  to  the  board  for  final  settlement  and 
would  accept  whatever  decisions  were  rendered,  including  an  agreement  that 
tnere  would  be  no  strikes,  lockouts,  or  cessation  of  work  from  any  cause,  which 
was  agreed  to.  Subsequently,  all  the  fish  handling  companies  and  all  of  the 
unions  agreed  with  the  exception  of  the  Gorton  &  Pew  Co.  and  the  vessel  owners 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  board  thereupon  met,  heard  all  of  the  parties  and 
handed  down  a  decision  August  14,  1919. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  decision  was  for  60  days  only.  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  steam  trawlers  had  increased  to  50.  Some  of  these  vessels  were 
capable  of  taking  450,000  pounds  of  fish  to  the  market  in  10  days*  work  at  sea. 
With  that  fleet  working  it  was  inevitable  that,  there  would  be  a  very  bad  con- 
dition from  overproduction.  The  price  of  fish  went  to  the  lowest  point  ever 
known  in  Boston.  The  fish-curing  establishnl^nts  in  Gloucester  were  wholly 
unable  to  take  care  of  what  is  known  as  old  fish,  and  the  owners  and  fish 
dealers  were  wholly  unable  to  ship  fresh  fish  throughout  the  country  because 
of  railroad  troubles.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  very  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  fishermen  and  particularly  those  on  the  Steam  trawlers. 
An  appeal  to  the  board  was  made,  numerous  meetings  were  held,  and  finally 
on  February  20,  1920,  a  second  decision  was  made. 

This  decision  is  regarded  as  the  most  Important  ever  rendered  in  the  fidh- 
ing  industry.  It  stabilizes  the  basic  wages  and  through  the  bonus  of  $3  a 
thousand  in  summer  and  $4  a  thousand  in  winter  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  fisher- 
men to  care  for  their  catch  and  present  the  fish  to  the  market  in  good,  mer- 
chantable condition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  deep-sea  fishing  is  a  very 
hazardous  calling  where  loss  of  life  is  frequent  and  accidents  not  uncommon, 
but  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fishermen  for  many  years  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes  from  vessels,  not  only  without  wages  for  their  families, 
but  actually  in  debt  to  the  vessel  for  food,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  board, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  industry  was  in  the  process  of  being  revolutionized 
by  application  of  steam,  had  set  a  wage  rate  and  other  conditions  commensu- 
rate with  the  industry  of  the  fishermen.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  constantly 
glutted  market,  the  board  was  called  upon  to  consider  another  phase  of  the 
difficulty  and  on  February  20,  1920,  issued  a  second,  and  on  April  8,  1920,  a 
third  decision  supplementary  to  the  above. 

The  last  decision  is  a  modification  of  the  decision  which  preceded  it  and 
was  called  for  by  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  business  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  |he  steam  trawlers. 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  refusal  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  Interests 
to  come  under  the  board  of  arbitration.  After  the  first  decision  was  rendered 
it  was  resisted  by  the  owners  at  Qloucester  sind  a  threatening  condition  arose, 
but  was  happily  averted  by  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  the  subsequait 
acceptance  of  the  arbitration  agreement;  thus  about  all  the  fishing  interests 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  east  of  New  York  are  lined  up  with  the  Board  of 
arbitration. 

The  conditions  in  the  business  are  exceedingly  complex,  but  up  to  date  have 
been  successfully  handled  by  the  board,  though  not  without  very  frequent  con- 
ferences and  a  great  deal  of  close  application  and  study.  The  standard  of  the 
men  going  fishing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  has  been  benefited  and  the 
character  of  the  men  changed^  The  families  of  the  men  are  much  better  cared 
for  than  heretofore,  and  altogether  the  work  so  far  accomplished  bids  fair  to 
greatly  benefit  all  concerned  in  the  industry. 

The  only  requisite  at  the  present  time  is  the  marketing  of  the  product  in 
the  inland  cities,  the  project  being  to  ship  fresh  fish  as  far  west  as  Omaha, 
the  railroad  situation  alone  preventing  that  development.  There  are  hopes, 
however,  that  this  will  be  overcome  and  those  engaged  in  the  industry  are 
looking  forward  anxiously  to  that  time. 

Disputes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — Hon.  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  interdepart- 
mental commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Lal)or,  was  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  act  as  commissioner  of  conciliation  in  many  of  the  industrial 
disputes  arising  In  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia.  Controversies  affecting  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
the  baking  industry,  and  municipal  employees  of  the  District  were  all  taken 
op  by  Mr.  Mahany  and  adjusted  before  reaching  the  strike  stage. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Department,  industrial  peace  was  maintained  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  many  controversies  that, 
had  they  reached  the  stage  of  strike  or  lockout  would  have  seriously  hampered 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  and  would  have  directly  affected 
the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Washington,  were  happily  averted. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  in  the  successful  adjudication  of 
these  important  cases  has  been  commended  by  the  employers  and  employees 
concerned  and  by  the  local  press  as  welL 

Strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  of  the  central  competitive  field  and 
outlying  districts.— In  the  month  of  Febi:uary,  1919,  President  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  called  a  meeting  at  Indian- 
apolis of  the  policy  committee  of  that  organization  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
action  on  demands  to  be  presented  to  the  miners  at  their  next  convention. 
Considerable  unrest  had  developed  in  the  various  coal  fields  of  the  country, 
principally  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  caused  by  the  abnormal  demand.  The  policy  com- 
mittee at  the  conclusion  of  its  sessions  adapted  a  report  embodying  demands 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day,  and  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mines.  On  September  22,  1919,  a  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  interpreta- 
tion on  the  demands  already  formulated  by  the  policy  committee  at  Indian- 
apolis. A  Joint  conference  of  coal  miners  and  operators  of  the  central  com-^ 
petidve  field  was  called  at  Buffalo  on  September  23,  1919,  at  which  confer- 
ence the  miners  submitted  the  demands  of  the  Cleveland  convention  to  the 
operators. 
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These  demands  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  there  be  a  60  per  cent  Increase  upon  all  classifications  by  day  labor, 
tonnage,  yardage,  and  day  work  in  the  central  competitive  field.  That,  of 
course,  carries  with  it  that  the  basis  of  understanding  reached  in  the  central 
competitive  field  on  the  part  of  the  mine  workers  would  be  satisfactory  in  all 
outlying  coal-producing  districts. 

2.  That  a  six-hour  day,  five  days  per  week,  be  established. 

3.  That  the  day  labor  be  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  That  pay  days  shall  be  upon  a  weekly  basis. 

5.  That  the  double  shift  of  work  on  coal  for  commercial  tonnage  be  abolished* 

6.  That  the  automatic  penalty  clause  be  abolished. 

7.  That  the  internal  differences  not  covered  by  interstate  joint  agreement  shall 
be  referred  back  to  the  respective  districts  for  adjustment 

8.  That  any  contract  negotiated  be  effective  from  and  after  November  1^ 
1919,  to  run  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  that  date. 

• 

The  Joint  conference  recessed  at  Buffalo  on  October  2  to  reconvene  In  Phila- 
delphia on  October  9,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  negotiations,  but 
adjourned  without  agreement  two  days  later,  October  11. 

The  Cleveland  convention  had  instructed  Acting  President  John  L.  Lewis, 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  secure  an  agreement  at  the  Joint  conference,  to  issue 
a  strike  order  effective  midnight  of  October  81,  1919.  On  October  14  Secretary 
Wilson,  having  learned  that  the  strike  order  was  about  to  be  issued,  sou^t 
to  have  it  withheld  until  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  president  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation.   The  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  made  in  a  telegram  as 

follows : 

"  October  14, 1919. 
'*  John  L.  Lewis, 

"  Acting  President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

**  MercTiants'  Bank  BuUding,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

"  Section  8  of  the  law  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  *  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  a  mediator  and  to  appoint  com- 
missioners of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  inter- 
ests of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done.*  I  have  been  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  operators  and  miners  have  failed  to- 
reach  an  agreement  and  have  adjourned  without  making  arrangements  for 
further  conference,  and  that  a  strike  is  therefore  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  November.  As  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Government  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  media- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  you  meet  me  in  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
Washington  at  11  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  October  16,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  situation  as  It  exists  In  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  I  would  re- 
spectfully request  that  no  strike  order  be  issued  until  after  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  a  conference  with  you.  I  have  also  asked  Mr.  Brewster,  presi- 
dent of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  meet  me  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

"  W.  B.  Wilson, 

"  Secretary  of  Labors 

» 

On  the  following  day,  October  16,  Mr.  Lewis  wired  the  Secretary  that  the 
order  had  already  been  issued  as  per  Instructions  of  the  Cleveland  convention. 
Two  days  later,  or  on  October  17,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Invited  a  conference 
between  a  scale  committee  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  meet  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  on  Tuesday,  October  21,  which  conference  convened  on  the  date 
set  arid  continued  In  session  for  four  days.  On  October  24  the  conference  ad- 
journed fWlthout  reaching  an  agreement.  On  November  1  the  strike  began,  and 
nearly  400,000  imion  miners  ceased  work.  In  the  meantime,  on  October  2i, 
1919,  the  Attorney  General  filed  a  bill  in  equity  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  before 
the  United  States  district  court  praying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  miners 
from  striking.  Federal  Judge  Anderson  issued  the  order,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  writ  of  temporary  injunction,  dated  November  8,  calling  upon  the  union 
officials  to  cancel  and  revoke  the  strike  order,  which  order  was  revoked  in  the 
form  and  manner  approved  by  the  court.  However,  the  men  did  not  return 
to  work,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  strike  was  in  effect. 

On  October  30  President  Wilson  asked  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
to  reassume  his  duties,  and  the  administrator  at  once  put  into  effect  an  order 
restoring  war-time  prices  and  distribution  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 
The  miners  contended  that  their  contract  with  the  operators  had  expired  be- 
cause the  war,  to  all  practical  purposes,  was  at  an  end,  while  the  operators 
contend^  that  the  miners  had  broken  their  contract,  because  they  had  agreed 
to  work  to  April  1,  1920,  or  until  peace  was  declared.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  November  18  Invited  the  coal  miners  and  operators  from  all  bituminous-coal 
producing  fields  in  the  United  States  to  meet  at  Washington,  and  a  conference 
resulted  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  several  suggestions,  among 
them,  first,  that  a  joint  conference  of  all  the  fields  of  the  United  States  be  held ; 
second,  that  the  central  competitive  field  hold  its  joint  conference  and  the  other 
producing  districts  hold  their  joint  conferences  concurrently  with  the  central 
competitive  field;  third,  that  the  central  competitive  field  take  up  and  begin 
n^otiations  again.  The  last  of  these  propositions  was  accepted,  and  the  joint 
oonferoice  reconvened. 

On  November  20  the  operators  made  a  proposition  giving  an  advance  of  15 
cents  a  ton  for  pick  and  machine  mining  and  20  per  cent  on  day  work  con- 
tingent upon  the  Federal  fuel  administrator  granting  an  increase  in  the  selling 
price.  The  miners  rejected  this  offer  and  reasserted  their  former  demands. 
On  November  21  the  miners  modified  their  original  demands  by  asking  for  a 
40  per  cent  increase,  which  was  voted  down  by  the  operators.  At  this  point 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  notified  by  the  joint  scale  committee  that  they  had 
reached  a  deadlock  and  were  about  to  adjourn  unless  the  Government  had  some 
further  suggestions  to  make.  Upon  receipt  of  this  information  Secretary 
Wilson  submitted  a  basis  of  settlement,  as  follows : 

"As  I  view  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  present  dispute  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  in  bituminous  coal-mining  operations,  they  will  not 
willingly  submit  to  pay  a  cent  more  for  coal  than  is  necessary  to  give  a  just 
wage  to  the  miners  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  operators,  but  they  are  trilling  to 
pay  any  rate  that  is  fair  to  all  three.  The  question  to  be  determined,  then,  is 
what  that  rate  should  be. 

"  The  figures  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  three  bitu- 
minous mining  towns  for  which  the  workingman's  family  budget  has  been  com- 
puted show  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  these  towns  since  December,  1914, 
of  79.8  per  cent,  as  follows : 
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Estimated  per  cent  of  increane  in  cost  of  living  in  BrazU,  Ind.j  Danville^  III., 

and  Pana,  III,,  from  December,  1914,  to  June,  1919. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Food 

Clothlnj; 

Housing 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture  and  furnishings . 
Miscellaneous 


All  items. 


Per  cent  of 
total  ex- 
penditure. 


Average  per 
cent  of  in- 
crease in 
? rices  from 
>ecember, 
1014,  to 
June,  1019. 


36.0 
16.8 
10.3 
5.5 
6.8 
23.6 


76.70 
128.30 

17.75 

45.07 
129.62 

71.31 


Per  cent  of 
increase 

adds  to  the 

Camilv 

budgets. 


28.30 
21.55 

1.83 

2.48 

8.81 

16.83 


79.80 


"The  run  of  mine  pick  mining  price  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Hocking  Valley 
fields  in  1914  was  64.64  cents  per  ton.  Adding  79.8  per  cent  to  64.64  cents  gives 
an  increase  of  51.68  cents  per  ton.  Since  December,  1914,  the  miners  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Hocking  Valley  fields  have  received  an  increase  of  23  cents  per 
ton.  Twenty-three  cents  deducted  from  51.58  cents  leaves  a  balance  of  28.58 
cents  as  the  increase  per  ton  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Hocking  Valley  mine  run  pick  mining  rates  equivalent  to  the  present  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

"  In  1914  the  mine  run  pick  mining  rate  in  the  Danville  district  of  Illinois  and 
the  Indiana  bituminous  field  was  61  cents  per  ton.  Adding  79.8  per  cent  to  61 
cents  makes  an  increase  of  48.67  cents  per  ton.  The  increase  in  the  mining  rate 
since  December,  1914,  has  been  23  cents  per  ton.  Deducting  the  23  cents  from 
48.67  cents  leaves  a  balance  of  25.67  cents  as  the  increase  per  ton  necessary  to 
bring  the  Danville,  111.,  and  Indiana  bituminous  mine  run  pick  mining  rates 
up  to  the  equivalent  of  the  present  cost  of  living.^ 

"  These  mining  rates  have  always  been  accepted  as  the  basic  price  upon  which 
flat  advances  or  decreases  should  be  computed  in  order  to  avoid  changing  the 
differentials  between  different  kinds  of  mining.  Assuming  that  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Hocking  Valley  rates  and  the  Danville  and  Indiana  bituminous  rates  have 
equal  weight  and  taking  the  average,  we  arrive  at  27.12  cents  per  ton  as  the  in- 
crease that  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  miners  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  would  be  fair  to  the  public,  fair  to 
the  operators,  and  fair  to  the  minersw 

"  An  increase  of  27.12  cents  per  ton  would  be  30.94  per  cent  increase  on  the 
present  Pittsburgh  and  Hocking  Valley  rates,  and  32.28  per  cent  increase  on  the 
present  Danville,  111.,  and  Indiana  bituminous  rates,  or  an  average  increase  of 
31.61  per  cent.  Applying  this  increase  to  the  rate  to  drivers,  which  has  also 
always  been  the  basic  rate  upon  which  a  fiat  advance  to  day  wage  workers  has 
been  computed,  we  get  31.61  per  cent  of  $5,  or  $1.58,  as  the  advance  per  day  In 
wages  of  day  men. 

"On  the  same  basis  yardage  and  dead- work  should  be  increased  81.61  per 
cent. 

"To  summarize:  There  should  be  a  flat  increase  in  mining  rates  of  27.12  cents 
per  ton,  a  flat  increase  in  day  wages  of  $1.58,  and  an  increase  in  yardage  and 
dead-work  of  31.61  per  cent" 

The  miners  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  the 
operators  also  intimated  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  them  if  they  could  have  a 
definite  assurance  from  the  fuel  administrator.  Dr.  Garfield,  that  he  would  fix 
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-a  selling  price  for  coal  that  would  enable  them  to  operate  at  a  profit.  An  ad- 
Joomment  was  therefore  taken  to  enable  them  to  consult  with  Dr.  Garfield. 
TThree  days  later,  on  November  24,  Dr.  Garfield  appeared  before  the  joint  con- 
f eraice  and  enumerated  the  following  principles : 

"(1)  The  public  must  not  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  it  is  now  paying  for  coal 
'Unless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so'  in  order  to  provide  reasonable  wages  to  the  mine 
-workers  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  operators. 

**(2)  The  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  operators,  the  mine  workers, 
-and  the  fuel  administrator,  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  October,  1917,  was  intended  to  equalize  the  wages  of  all  classes  of 
mine  workers  and  to  be  suflicient  to  cover  the  period  of  the  war,  but  not  beyond 
March  31,  1920 ;  hence  the  only  increase  in  cost  of  living  which  can  now  be  con- 
sidered is  the' increase  above  that  provided  for  by  the  average  increase  in  1917; 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  total  increase  in  pay  over  flie  1913  base,  which  was 
the  base  considered  in  1917,  should  not  exceed  the  present  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  over  the  same  base.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  cost 
^f  living  will  fall  rather  than  rise  during  the  next  few  years. 

'*(3)  The  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  on  coal  were  calculated  to 
Increase  production  of  coal  for  war  purposes.  Coal  was  basic  and  the  increase 
Imperative.  The  public  ought  not  be  asked  to  pay  and  will  not  now  pay  the 
Increase  over  normal  profits  then  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
production. 

"(4)  Any  increases  in  wages  now  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples should  be  borne  by  the  operators  or  the  public  or  both,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  these  principles,  and  should  take  effect  as  of  the 
-date  w^hen  the  men  returned  to  work. 

**(5)  The  needs  of  the  United  States  are  not  alone  to  be  considered ;  Europe  is 
in  desperate  need  of  coal  and  should  have  all  that  we  can  spare." 
On  November  26  he  stated  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"Applying  the  principles  set  forth  in  paragraph  2  of  the  statement  of  November 
"24,  when  the  average  Increases  in  wages  since  1913  for  the  various  classes  of 
mine  workers  are  deducted  from  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that 
time,  we  arrive  at  the  amount  of  additional  increase  in  wages  Justifiable  at  the 
•present  time.  I  have  taken  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
lK)th  cost  of  living  and  for  the  weighted  averages  of  wage  increase.  According 
to  these  figures  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  79.8  per  cent  since  1913,  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  the  average  wages  of  mine  workers  up  to  this  point 
at  the  present  time  is  14  per  cent." 

The  miners  rejected  this  proposition,  but  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  operators  immediately  issued  a  statement 
accepting  Dr.  Garfield's  proposi'tion.  In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  were  summoned  to  appear  before  Judge  Anderson 
December  9  at  Indianapolis  to  answer  charges  of  contempt  of  court  in  not 
obeying  the  mandate  of  the  court  to  withdraw  the  strike  order.  Through  a 
aeries  of  conferences  with  Attorney  General  Palmer  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  an  understanding  was  reached  on  December  6  for  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  controversy  by  the  creation  of  a  commission,  and  the 
same  was  accepted  for  the  miners  through  their  representatives  at  Indianapolis 
on  December  10.  The  contempt  proceedings  were  canceled  and  work  was 
resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  On  December  20  President  Wilson  created  the 
United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  take  up,  consider,  and  hand 
down  an  award  on  all  matters  in  dispute.  The  personnel  of  the  commission 
was  as  follows :  Henry  M.  Robinson,  of  California,  chairman ;  Rembrandt  Peale, 
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of  Pennsylvania;  and  John  P.  White,  of  Iowa.    The  report  of  the  commissiou' 

was  submitted  to  the  President  on  March  8,  1920,  and  the  principal  points  in 

the  award  follow : 

"the  award. 

"We  hereby  award  that  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions,  mining 
rates,  and  wage  schedules  In  effect  on  October  31,  1919,  In  what  is  known 
as  the  Washington  agreement,  dated  October  6,  1917,  and  the  agreements  pre- 
ceding the  Washington  agreement,  to  which  the  Washington  agreement  is  sup- 
plemental and  upon  which  it  is  predicated,  applying  to  the  central  competitive- 
field  and  the  outlying  districts,  shall'  be  written  into  the  agreement  for  which 
these  findings  constitute  a  basis,  except  as  the  same  may  be  modified  by  the- 
awards  and  recommendations  hereinafter  set  forth. 

"  As  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  agreements  above  recfted,  we  award : 

"  A.  That  the  following  specific  awards  shall  constitute  the  basis  upon  which 
wage  agreements  in  all  districts  shall  be  predicated.    They  are  not  subject  to- 
negotiations,  but  shall  be  written  into  all  agreements  and  schedules  of  wages. 

"  B.  That  the  14  per  cent  average  Increase  in  wages  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  shall  be  eliminated  on  March  31,  1920,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  wage  scale  of  the  Washington  agreement  referred  to  shall  be  increased  as 
set  forth  herein. 

"  0.  That  the  agreement  for  which  this  award  constitutes  a  basis  shall  take 
effect  April  1,  1920,  and  continue  in  effect  up  to  and  including  March  31,  1922. 

"  D.  That  the  mining  prices  for  mining  mine-run  coal,  pick  and  machine,  shall 
be  advanced  24  cents  per  ton. 

**  B.  That  in  the  block-coal  field  of  Indiana,  and  in  other  localities  that  are- 
still  on  the  screened-coal  base,  the  usual  methods  of  applying  the  tonnage  rates 
shall  cojitinue.  This  also  has  its  application  to  districts  that  have  a  Joint 
understanding  in  applying  wage  increases  to  low  coal. 

"  F.  That  all  day  labor  and  monthly  men  (the  advance  to  each  monthly  man  to 
be  based  on  an  average  of  the  usual  number  of  days  he  is  required  to  work  in  a 
month),  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  be  advanced  $1  per  day.  Trappera^ 
and  boys  receiving  less  than  men's  wages  to  be  advanced  53  cents  per  day. 

"  G.  That  all  yardage,  dead  work,  and  room  turning  be  advanced  20  per  cent : 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  shall  prevent  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  operators  in  any  district,  in  Joint  conference,  from  taking  the  fiat 
equivalent  of  the  20  per  cent  and  applying  it  to  yardage,  dead  work,  and  room 
turning,  if  by  so  doing  they  will  make  for  uniformity  and  maintain  the  difter- 
entlals.  Failing,  however,  to  agree  to  such  application,  then  the  20  per  cent 
shall  be  applied  on  the  existing  rates,  effective  October  31,  1919. 

"  H.  That  the  dedsions,  which  hereinbefore  appear  in  the  body  of  this  report 
and  which  are  hereinafter  summarized,  are  to  be  incorporated,  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  said  decisions,  in  the  agreements  to  be  drawn  between 
the  miners  and  operators;  and  that  the  said  decisions  shall  constitute  the 
basis  upon  which  the  wage  agreements  in  all  districts  shall  be  predicated. 
They  are  not  subject  to  negotiations,  but  shall  be  written  into  all  agreements 
and  schedules  of  wages.  However,  the  several  Joint-scale  committees  may,  by 
mutual  agreement,  make  such  proper  adjustment  of  local  conditions  as  may 
come  within  the  terms  and  scope  of  this  award,  and  of  the  Washington  agree- 
ment, dated  October  6,  1917,  and  of  the  agreements  preceding  the  Washington 
agreement,  to  which  the  Washington  agreement  is  supplemental,  as  more  fully 
set  forth  in  clause  No.  6  of  the  Joint  agreement  of  the  central  competitive 
field,  dated  March  9, 1916." 

Strike  of  hitunUnous  miners  in  Illinois  and  adiaoent  £ft(U6«.— Claiming  that 
the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Goal  Commission  did  not  provide  a  Just  increase 
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In  wages  for  day  laborers  in  and  about  the  mines,  considerable  unrest  developed 
In  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  In  July,  1920,  at  a  conference  in  Chicago 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  presented  a 
demand  for  a  $2  a  day  increase  In  wages  for  day  laborers,  including  drivers, 
timbermen,  and  pump  men.  The  operators  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands, 
although  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the  operators  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
either  personally  or  through  their  superintendents,  had  stated  that  the  day 
laborers  were  entitled  to  a  substantial  Increase.  Following  the  Chicago  con- 
ference and  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  grant  an  increase,  strikes  were 
precipitated  in  many  of  the  mines  in  Illinois. 

On  July  21  representatives  of  the  Illinois  coal  operators  came  to  Washington 
and  appealed  to  President  Wilson  to  take  some  action  to  check  the  strike  of 
laborers  employed  at  their  mines.  In  a  memorandum  left  at  the  White  House 
for  the  President's  consideration  the  operators  expressed  fear  that  the  strike 
might  spread  from  Illinois  throughout  the  central  competitive  field,  stopping 
the  bituminous  coal  production  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  in  Illinois.  The  operators'  memorandum  explained  that  they  felt 
bound  not  to  depart  "  except  through  some  governmental  action "  from  the 
existing  contract  with  the  men  based  on  the  wage  scale  fixed  by  the  Gk)vemment 
commission  named  to  settle  the  coal  strike  last  fall.  The  matter  was  referred 
by  the  President  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  on  July  23  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  selected  Commissioners  of  Conciliation  W.  H.  Rodgers,  John  B. 
Lennon,  and  John  J.  Walsh  to  take  up  the  case,  and  directed  them  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  induce  the  men  on 
strike  to  return  to  work  and  also  to  prevent  the  strike  from  spreading  to  mines 
then  at  work. 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  threatened  shortage  of  coal 
in  this  section  because  large  portions  of  the  country  were  dependent  on  the 
Illinois  coal  production  for  the  winter's  use. 

On  July  26  the  commissioners'  of  conciliation  reported  that  they  had  had  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners,  and 
associate  resident  officers  of  the  organization  regarding  the  resumption  of  work  < 
in  idle  mines,  and  stated  that  '*  their  position  is  they  have  endeavored  to  have 
the  men  remain  on  the  job,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  have  men  resume 
work  unless  they  first  have  assurance  from  the  Government  that  the  day-wage 
question  will  be  reopened  to  readjust  it;  that  they  can  not  prevail  on  the  men 
to  return  to  work  on  account  of  press  reports ;  also  statements  made  to  the  men 
by  mine  foremen,  superintendents,  and  coal  operators  to  the  effect  that  the 
day  men  are  entitled  to  a  higher  wage  rate."  On  July  27  the  conmoissioners 
reported  that  60,000  mine  workers  were  idle.  In  the  meantime  many  mines  had 
become  idle  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

On  July  30  President  Wilson  issued  the  following  statement  addressed  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America : 
**  To  the  Members  of  the  United  Mine  Wobej:bs  07  America. 

"  Gbntlbmxn  :  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  the  members  of  your  organization,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  have  engaged  in  a  strike  in  violation  df  the  terms  of  the 
award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  your  agreement  with  the 
Government  that  the  findings  of  the  commission  would  be  accepted  by  you  as 
final  and  binding.  I  am  distressed  not  only  because  your  action  in  refusing 
to  mine  coal  upon  the  terms  which  you  had  accepted  may  result  in  great  suf- 
fering in  many  households  during  the  coming  winter  and  interfere  with  the 
continuation  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  which  you  in  common  with  the  balance  of  our  people  have  been 
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enjoying,  but  also,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance  to  you,  because  the- 
violation  of  the  terms  of  your  solemn  obligation  impairs  your  own  good  name^ 
destroys  the  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all  mutual  agreements,  and 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  fair  industrial  relations.  No  government,  no- 
employer,  no  person  having  any  reputation  to  protect  can  afford  to  enter  into- 
contractual  relations  with  any  organization  that  repeatedly  or  systematically 
violates  its  contracts.  i 

"  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  the  largest  single  labor  organizatloiL 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  but  no  organization  can  long  endure 
that  sets  up  its  own  strength  as  being  superior  to  its  plighted  faith  or  its  duty 
to  society  at  large.  It  has  in  the  past  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  for 
abiding  by  its  contracts,  which  has  been  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets  iir 
making  wage  agreements.  It  may  now  make  temporary  gains  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dire  necessities  of  the  balance  of  the  people  through  the  viola- 
tion of  these  contracts,  but  what  of  the  future?  How  can  it  expect  wage 
contracts  with  the  employers  to  be  continued,  in  the  face  of  such  violations 
when  normal  conditions  have  been  restored  and  the  country  is  free  from  the 
fear  of  Immediate  shortage  of  coal?  How  will  it  be  able  to  resist  the  claims 
of  the  operators  in  the  future  who  take  advantage  of  the  precedent  which  the 
miners  have  established  and  decrease  wage  rates  in  the  middle  of  a  wage 
contract  under  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  the  coal  at  the  then 
existing  cost  of  production?  A  mere  statement  of  these  questions  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  mine  workers  to  the  dangerous  course  they  are 
pursuing  and  the  injuries  they  are  inflicting  upon  themselves  and  the  country 
at  large  by  the  adoption  of  these  unwarranted  strike  policies. 

"  In  the  consideration  of  the  Nation-wide  wage  scale,  involving  many  different 
classes  of  labor  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  in  the  limited  time  at  its 
disposal,  some  inequalities  may  have  developed  in  the  award  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.  I  can  not,  however,  recommend  any  consideration  of  such  In- 
equalities as  long  as  the  mine  workers  continue  on  strike  In  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  award  which  they  had  accepted  as  their  wage  agreement  for  a 
•definite  length  of  time.  I  must,  therefore,  insist  that  the  striking  mine 
workers  return  to  work,  thereby  demonstrating  their  good  faith  in  keeping 
their  contract.  When  I  have  learned  that  they  have  thus  returned  to  work,  I 
will  invite  the  scale  committees  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  reconvene  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  such  inequalities  as  they  may  mutually  agree 
should  be  adjusted." 

Immediately  following  the  receipt  of  the  President's  statement  President 
Lewis,  of  the  mine  workers,  called  upon  every  local  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  • 
to  return  to  work  In  accordance  with  the  President's  request,  nnd  issued  an 
order  instructing  and  directing  that  the  miners  on  strike  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Inmrediately  return  to  work  so  as  to  permit  lormal  operation  of  the  minea 
On  July  31  President  Farrlngton,  of  the  Illinois  miners,  issued  telegraphic 
instructions  to  the  presidents  of  local  unions  In  that  State,  instructing  them 
to  notify  their  members  to  return  to  work  on  Monday  morning.  August  2,  or  as 
soon  as|  possible  thereafter.  The  miners,  In  response  to  these  orders,  im- 
mediately began  to*  resume  work,  so  that  on  August  3,  50  per  cent  of  the 
mines  in  Illinois  woro  In  operation.  The  situation  cleared  up  dally  until  on 
August  9  practically  all  of  the  minea  In  Indiana  were  working  and  all  in 
Illinois  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  On  August  10  President  Wilson,  in 
conformity  with  his  promise,  callcnl  the  joint  scale  committee  of  the  operators 
and  miners  of  the  central  competitive  field  to  meet  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  on 
August  13.  The  conference  met  on  the  day  set  In  the  President's  communica- 
tion.   The  four  States  comprising  the  central  competitive  coal  field  were  unable 
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to  reach  an  agreement  as  a  unit,  but  a  satisfactory  disposition  was  made  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  by  the  miners  and  operators  of  each  of  the  States  separately. 

Situation  in  the  anthracite  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania. — On  May  5,  1916, 
an  agreement  was  executed  by  representatives  of  the  anthracite  oi>erators  and 
mine  workers  which  provided  for  increases  in  wages,  modification  of  certain 
conditions  of  employment,  and  a  continuation  of  the  award  of  the  Anthracite 
Goal  Strike  Commission  and  subsequent  agreements  excepting  as  the  same  were 
modified  by  said  agreement  for  a  period  of  four  years  ending  March  31,  1920. 
The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  during  the  lite  of  the  agreement  made 
It  advisable  to  increase  the  wage  couipensation  of  the  mine  workers,  so  that 
supplemental  agreements  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  workers,  but  in  other 
respects  retaining  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916. 
These  modifications  or  changes  were  executed  uudir  dates  of  April  25,  1917, 
November  17,  1917,  and  November  15,  1918.  The  Increases  provided  in  the 
last  agreement  were  in  lieu  of  increases  provided  In  the  two  preceding  supple- 
mental agreements. 

At  the  trldistrict  convention  of  the  anthracite  miners,  held  August  19  to  23, 

1919,  certain  demands  for  Increases  in  wage  rates  and  changes  In  conditions  of 
employment  were  adopted.  These  demands  were  presented  to  the  operators 
at  a  joint  conference  of  operators  and  mine  workers  held  in  New  York  City 
March  9,  1920.  The  demands  were  referred  by  the  joint  conference  to  a  scale 
subcommittee  of  four  operators  and  four  mine  workers  to  consider  and  report 
back  with  definite  recommendations  on  all  demands  presented.  The  scale  sub- 
committee met  in  New  York  City  March  11  to  April  29,  1920,  at  which  time  it 
developed  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  upon  the  matters  in  dispute,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  thereupon  laid  a  request  before  the  committee  inviting 
them  to  meet  with  him  at  Washington.  Both  the  operators  and  mine  workers 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  scale  subcommittee  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement,  be- 
ginning on  May  1^  1920,  and  at  different  periods  up  to  and  including  May  20, 

1920.  On  May  19,  convinced  that  the  operators  and  miners'  committee  would 
be  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  called  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  communica- 
tion: 

"  May  19,  1920. 

"  My  Deab  Me.  Pbesident  :  For  the  past  two  weeks  or  more  I  have  been  in 
negotiation  with  the  anthracite  coal  miners  and  operators  in  an  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement.  The  operators  are  willing  to  accept  an  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  a  $4  per  day  minimum  and  a  $6  per  day  maximum  for  day  labor  that  had  a 
minimum  of  $1.50  and  a  maximum  of  $3  per  day  in  1914.  The  scale  committee 
of  the  mine  workers  has  rejected  this  proposition  and  is  insisting  upon  a  still 
further  increase.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  operators  to  concede  the  further 
increase,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  justify  my  position  before  the  public  in 
insisting  that  the  additional  concession  should  be  made. 

"  If  the  miners  persist  in  their  position,  I  fear  it  will  mean  a  strike  of  the  entire 
anthracite  coal  field  by  June  1.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  may  say  to  the  miners' 
scale  committee  that  it  is  your  desire  that  there  should  be  no  interruption  of 
anthracite  coal  production  and  that  the  miners  should  either  accept  the  terms 
that  have  been  presented  by  me  as  a  compromise  and  accepted  by  the  operators, 
or  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  you  and 
continue  at  work  i)ending  its  decision. 

"  Faithfully,  yours, 

"W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
"  The  Pbesident, 

"  The  White  House." 
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In  the  meantime  the  Secretary  had  submitted  to  the  operators*  scale  com- 
mittee a  memorandum  showing  the  basis  upon  which  the  mine  workers,  were 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  Representatives  of  the  mine  workers,  on 
May  20,  expressed  the  desire  of  consulting  with  a  convention  of  the  anthracite- 
coal  miners  relative  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  The  convention  was  called  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  May  24.  Prior  to  this, 
on  May  21,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  statement  to  the  opera- 
tors and  miners  of  the  anthracite  wage-scale  committee  as  follows : 

"  Mat  21, 1920. 
"  To  the  Ofebatobs  and  Miners  of  the  Anthbactts  Wage  Scale  GoMMrrrEB. 

''  Gentlemen  :  I  have  watched  with  more  than  passing  Interest  your  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  new  wage  scale  for  the  antliraclte  coal  fields.  The  arrangement  to 
continue  work  at  the  mines  after  April  1,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  new  agree- 
ment, which  you  entered  Into  when  the  previous  wage  scale  was  about  to  expire, 
was  highly  commendable  and  filled  us  all  with  hope  that  a  new  contract  would 
be  mutually  worked  out  and  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  continued  without 
interruption.    I  sincerely  trust  that  the  hope  will  be  fully  realized. 

"  I  have,  however,  been  advised  that  there  Is  a  possibility  you  may  not  come  to 
an  agreement.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  economic  losses  Incident  to  the  war.  We  need  the  fullest  productivity 
of  our  people  to  restore  and  maintain  their  ovm  economic  standards  and  to 
assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  A  strike  at  any  time  In  a  great  basic 
industry  like  anthracite  coal  mining  would  be  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  our 
lives  and  Industries.  To  have  one  take  place  now  while  we  are  actively  engaged 
In  the  problems  of  reconstruction  would  be  a  serious  disaster.  Anthracite  coal 
Is  used  principally  In  domestic  consumption.  Any  shortage  In  the  supply  would 
affect  a  multitude  of  homes  that  have  been  specially  equipped  for  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  fuel.  It  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  substitutes 
such  as  bituminous  coal  or  oil,  diverting  these  commodities  from  transportation 
and  manufacturing  Industries  which  they  now  supply,  using  more  cars  because 
of  the  longer  hauls,  and  thereby  reducing  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation 
systems  that  are  already  burdened  beyond  their  capacity.  Such  a  condition 
must  not  occur  If  there  Is  any  way  of  avoiding  It 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  problems  affecting  the  making  of  your 
wage  .scale.  You  are.  You  should  therefore  be  able  to  effect  an  agreement  If  , 
for  any  reason  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  I  shall  insist  that  the  matters  In  dispute 
be  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  me,  the 
award  of  the  commission  to  be  retroactive  to  the  1st  of  April  In  accordance  with 
the  arrangement  you  have  already  entered  Into,  and  that  work  be  continued 
at  the  mines  pending  the  decision  of  the  commission.  I  shall  hold  myself  In 
readiness  to  appoint  a  commission  similarly  constituted  to  the  one  which  I 
recently  appointed  In  connection  with  the  bituminous  coal  mining  Industry  as 
soon  as  I  learn  that  both  sides  have  signified  t^elr  willingness  to  continue  at 
work  and  abide  by  its  decisions. 

"Respectfully,  yours,  "Woodbow  Wilson." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  assigned  as  commissioners  of  conciliation  to  proceed 
to  Wilkes-Barre  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  miners'  convention  and 
assist  in  any  way  possible  in  bringing  about  a  settlement,  Messrs.  Rowland  B. 
Mahany,  James  Purcell,  and  Hugh  L.  Kerwln.  The  convention  was  in  session 
three  days  and  finally  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  President  Wilson,  made 
In  his  statement  of  May  21,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  and  that  work 
in  the  mines  would  be  continued  under  the  understanding  agreed  to  between 
the  operators  jind  miners  and  reiterated  by  the  President,  which  would  protect 
the  mine  workers  In  any  increases  granted  as  of  April  1.    The  onerators  also 
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accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  and  accordingly  on  June  8, 
1820,  President  Wilson  selected  as  members  of  the  commission.  Dr.  William  O. 
Thompson,  of  Ck)lumbus,  Ohio ;  Neal  J.  Ferry,  of  McAdoo,  Pa. ;  and  William  L. 
Gonnell,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  commission  held  hearings  at  Scranton  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  in  August,  1920,  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  its  findings  and  award  to  the  President,  the  same  being  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  80,  1020,  with  the  exception  of  one  section 
in  which  the  commission  exceeded  the  terms  of  the  submission.  On  August  80 
Secretary  Wilson  submitted  to  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  mine  workers  a  tele- 
gram, as  follows: 

^'AuQUST  80, 1920. 

^  John  L.  Lewis, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America^ 

"  Merchants*  Bank  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
The  President  has  to-day  accepted  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Goal  Com- 
mission submitted  by  the  majority,  in  so  far  as  It  is  within  the  limits  of  its 
Jurisdiction  under  the  terms  of  the  submission.  He  takes  the  ground,  however, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  back  pay  was  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement 
and  not  in  dispute,  the  majority  could  not  make  a  decision  providing  for  the 
payment  in  installments,  and  therefore  that  portion  of  the  award  should  be 
stricken  out  and  the  balance  accepted.  Under  the  terms  of  the  submission  it 
was  provided  that  when  the  award  of  the  commission  is  made  it  will  be  writ- 
ten into  an  agreement  between  the  anthracite  operators  and  the  miners  in  sudi 
manner  as  the  commission  may  determine.  The  commission  has  decided  '  and 
directs  that  the  form  of  contract  entered  into  as  provided  in  this  award  shall 
be  between  Districts  1,  7,  and  9  of  the  United  Mine  Werkers  of  America,  as 
represented  by  the  presidents  of  the  three  districts,  and  the  anthracite  oper- 
ators.' In  accordance  with  this  decision  and  by  direction  of  the  President, 
the  scale  committee  of  Districts  1,  7,  and  9,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,* 
and  the  scale  committee  of  the  anthracite  mine  operators  are  hereby  requested 
to  meet  in  joint  session  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  at  10  a.  m.,  September 
2,  1920,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  award  into  contractural  relations  be- 
tween Districts  1,  7,  and  9  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
anthracite  mine  operators." 

Repres^itatives  of  the  mine  workers  in  three  anthracite  districts  met  on 
September  8,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  President's  message,  wrote  into  an 
agreem^it  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission. 

Strong  opposition,  however,  developed  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  the 
award,  and  request  was  made  on  September  8,  1920,  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Wilson  for  a  reopening  of  the  same,  contending  that  the  award  of  the 
commission  was  inadequate,  and  stating  that  in  view  of  what  had  transpired 
recently  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  in  the  adjustment  by  the  scale 
committees  of  inequalities,  the  same  policy  should  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
anthracite  fields.  l?his  request  for  a  reopening  was  signed  by  Phillip  Murray, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  John  CoUlns,  and  C.  J.  Golden,  representing  the  anthracite 
mine  workers.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  mine  workers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  award,  refrained  from  work,  under  the  pretense  of  taking  a  vacation,  and 
this  unrest  continued  to  spread  throughout  the  anthracite  fields  until  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mines  were  idle  and  a  most  serious  situation  confronted  the 
public. 

On  September  9  President  Wilson,  replying  to  a  request  of  the  representatives 
of  the  anthracite  workers  that  he  convene  a  Joint  scale  committee  of  the  opera- 
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tors  and  miners  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  inequalities,  refused  to  call 
such  a  meeting  while  the  men  remained  away  from  their  work.  The  President's 
statement  follows: 

**  September  9,  1920. 

"  Messr&  Phillip  Mttbray,  John  Collins,  Thomas  Kennedy,  0.  J.  Golden, 

"  Representing  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers,  Scranton,  Pa. 

**  Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  September  3,  informing  me 
that  you  have  written  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Goal  Commission  into  an 
agreement  with  the  anthracite  operators  despite  the  fact  that  you  are  convinced 
that  the  award  in  itself  does  not  provide  that  measure  of  Justice  tp  which  you 
believe  your  people  are  entitled.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
with  which  you  have  acted,  notwithstanding  your  disappointment.  It  is  a 
policy  of  that  kind,  carried  into  effect  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers,  that 
has  made  for  the  steady  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  anthracite  miners 
in  recent  years  and  which  lays  the  foundation  for  still  further  progress. 

"  You  ask  me  to  convene  the  Joint  scale  committee  of  anthracite  operators  and 
miners  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  inequalities  which  you  assert  exist 
in  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission.  In  that  connection  your 
attention  is  called  to  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Enoch  Williams  and  others  in 
reply  to  a  telegram  I  received  from  them  stating  that  the  anthracite  miners 
would  refrain  from  working  unless  I  set  aside  the  award  of  the  Anthracite 
Goal  Commission  on  or  before  September  1.    In  that  telegram  I  said : 

**  *  If  your  communication,  declaring  your  Intention  to  refrain  from  working 
unless  I  set  aside  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  on  or  before 
S^tember  1,  1920,  is  intended  as  a  threat,  you  can  rest  assured  that  your  chal- 
lenge will  be  accepted  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  find  some 
substitute  fuel  to  tide  them  over  until  the  real  sentiment  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  can  find  expression  and  they  are  ready  to  abide  by  the  obligations 
they  have  entered  into.' 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  plain  warning  contained  in  that  telegram,  which  was 
given  wide  publicity,  the  majority  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners,  following  the 
leadership  of  these  men,  have  refrained  from  work  under  the  guise  of  taking 
a  vacation.  In  doing  so  they  have  not  deceived  anyone,  not  even  themselves. 
When  a  body  of  men  collectively  refrain  from  working  by  mutual  understand- 
ing, however  arrived  at,  It  Is  a  strike,  no  matter  what  name  may  be  given  to  it. 
Our  people  have  fought  a  great  war  and  made  untold  sacrifices  to  Insure,  among 
other  things,  that  a  solenm  agreement  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper.  We  have  declined  to  enter  Into  friendly  relations  with  Governments 
that  boast  of  their  readiness  to  violate  treaties  whenever  it  suits  their  own 
convenience,  and  under  thesie  circumstances  we  could  not  look  the  world  In 
the  face  or  Justify  our  action  to  our  own  people  and  our  own  conscience  if  we 
yielded  one  iota  to  the  men  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  who  are  violating  the 
contract  so  recently  entered  Into  between  themselves,  the  coal  operators,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"I  appreciate  the  earnestness  of  your  efforts  to  get  the  men  to  return  to 
work  and  commend  your  stand  in  support  of  the  obligations  of  your  contracts 
which  all  men  must  honor,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  above  I  regret  that  I  can 
not  grant  your  request  to  reconvene  the  Joint  scale  committee  of  operators  and 
miners. 

"Sincerely,  yours,  "Woodrow  Wilson." 

On  September  13,  In  accordance  with  the  President's  request,  the  ofllclals  of 
the  miners'  organization  ordered  all  men  to  return  to  work.  On  October  5  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  met  a  committee  of  the  anthracite  miners  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  it  being  ascertained  that  the  men  had  practically  all  returned  to  work,  the 
Secretary  communicated  that  fact  to  President  Wilson,  who,  on  October  12, 
lasued  an  invitation  to  the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  mine  workers 
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calling  upon  them  to  meet  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  October  18.  Subsequent  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Philadelphia  from  time  to  time,  and  the  negotiations 
are  still  being  considered  in  that  city  (November  10,  1920)  by  the  Joint  scale 
committee  of  the  operators  and  miners. 

The  steel  strike.--On  September  22,  1919,  a  strike  was  called  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  It  continued  for  several  weeks  and  vitally  affected 
the  entire  steel  industry  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  number  of  workers  involved,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee,  approximated  365,000.  The 
Department  of  Labor  survey  showed  between  that  number  and  367,000,  while 
the  employers  stated  that  40  per  cent  of  that  number  actually  went  on  strike. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  not  to  intervene  in  any  labor 
dl£q;>ute  unless  and  until  either  the  employers  or  employees  or  the  public  di- 
rectly interested  requested  its  good  offices,  the  strike  was  not  at  any  time 
broaght  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  Gradually  the  men  returned 
to  work  and  the  strike  came  to  an  end  on  January  8,  1920. 

8umma/ry. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Labor  has  assigned  com- 
missioners of  conciliation  to  802  cases,  made  up  of  413  strikes,  347  disputes  and 
threatened  strikes,  34  lockouts,  and  8  walkouts.  Of  these  it  has  succeeded  in 
adjusting  596.  In  only  96  instances  have  the  commissioners  failed  to  make 
settlements.  Nine  cases  are  still  pending.  The  number  of  disputes  and  the 
disposition  of  each  is  shown  in  the  following  tables,  together  with  a  summary 
by  months,  a  record  of  the  action  taken  in  cases  pending  at  the  time  of  the  last 
annual  report,  and  a  statement  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  cases  as 
reported  by  months. 

The  above  summary  does  not  include  the  cases  handled  by  the  Department 
through  its  labor  adjuster  in  the  copper  fields  of  the  West,  the  California  oil 
fields,  or  those  of  the  Federal  administrator  in  the  packing-house  industry. 

If  these  cases  were  included  the  total  would  be  upward  of  1,200. 

TABT7Z.ATI0V. 

StaUmeni  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  pending  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1919. 


Num. 

Commissioners  of 

Workmen 
affected. 

Result. 

conciliation. 

Direct- 
ly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Thnataned  strike:  All  crafts,  Facifio  Eleotric 

Railway  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Strike: 

Employees  of  glaslng  department,  New 

Castle  Leather  Co.,  Wiuntogton,  Del. 
Employees     of    ffladng     depariment, 

lioEwen  Manuiacturmg  Co.,  Tulsa, 

Okla. 
Threatened   strike:   Firefighters,    Jaokson- 

▼ille.Fla. 
Strfke:  All  crafts.  Willvs-Overland  Co.,  To- 

C.T.ConneU 

F.  G.  Davis 

I,8fi0 

106 
76 

• 

05 

12,000 

1,400 

1,000 

165 

35 

2,500 

150 

1,600 

2,000 

350 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 

R.  M.  McWade 

J.W.BridweU 

J.J.Walsh 

ledo,  Ohio. 

Threatened  strike:  All  crafts,  Atlantic  Re- 
finery, Brunswick,  Ga. 

Strike:  ThoB.  O.  Plant  Co.,  Roxbury,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Controversy:  Boss  butchers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Strike:                              »            ^  j» 

Electrical  workers,  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix,  Aris. 

Laundry  workers  and  drivers,  Model 
Laimnry  Co.(Nashville,  Tenn. 

Otis SteelCo., Cleveland.  Ohio 

J.W.BridweU 

H.  J.  SkefTington.... 
P.F.Gill 

Do. 
Do. 
Adjusted. 

(») 
Unable  to  adjust. 

HywelDavies 

W.  C.  Liller 

do 

226 

26 

120 

70 

(•) 

Ohio  Lisfht  A.  Traction  Co..  Lima,  Ohio. 
8mnmittSilkCo.,8ummitt,N.  J 

T.J.  Williams 

J.  R.  Buchanan 

Unable  to  adjust. 
(•) 

t  Part  of  demands  granted.   Case  died  from  inanition. 

•  Some  returned  to  work  and  some  secured  work  elsewhere. 

>  Men  would  not  take  legal  st^  to  secure  money  and  no  other  plan  was  feasible,  so  commissioner  dropped 
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Statement  shewing  number  of  labor  dUputei  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commtBeioners  of  eondliation  from  July  1, 1919,  to  June  SO,  19X0, 


Name. 


JULY. 

Hinatened  strike:  Plumbers  and  steamflt- 
ter%  Master  Plimibers  Association  and 
Master  Steamfitters  Association,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Controversy:  Machinists,  Draper  Co.,  cor- 
poration.  Hppedale,  Mass. 

Strike:  Electrical  workers  for  electrical  con- 
traetors,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Controversy:  Wm.  F.  Mosser  Co.,  Cherry 
River  Extract  Co.,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Strike: 

Emnloyees,  Squire  DIngee  Co.,  ChlcaKO, 

Ladles'  garment  workers'  union,  Berman 

A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
All  crafts.  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. . 
Carpenters,  contractors,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Lathers  and  carpenters,  Hammond,  Ind. . 
Machinists  and  blacksmiths.  Union  Drop 
Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Controversy: 

Mineral  Refining  and  Chemical  Cori>ora- 

tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    . 
Stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  bev- 
^    ,  erage  plants,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Strike: 

Machinists  and  spedaUsts,  M.  Klein  & 

Sons,  Chicago,  ill. 
Telephone  operators  and  electrical  work- 
ers. Citizens  Telephone  Co.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 
All  crafts.  Southwestern  Mechanical  Co., 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Blacksmiths,    fbrgemen.    hammermen, 
machinists,  helpers,  Clevdand  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Cleveland;  Ohio. 
Lockout:  Slag  workers,  Standard  Slag  Co., 

Jackson,  Ohio. 
Controversv:  Boilermakers  and  helpers,  Coa- 

den  Sl  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Threatened  strike:  Sheet-metal  workers,  all 

employers,  Portland,  Me. 
Strike: 

Linemen,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  en- 

gaeers,  pipe  fitters,  nremen,  miUmen, 
onner  Steel  Plant,  BulTalo,  N.  Y. 
Telephone    operators,    linemen,    elec- 
tricians. Central  Union  Telephone  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Carmen,  Clevelaiid  Railway  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 
Controversey:  Sumpter  Valley  Railway  Co., 

Baker.  Oreg. 
Strike:  Machinists,  Lapointe  Machine  Tool 

Co.,  Hudson,  Mass. 
Threatened  strike:  Bewley      Mills,      Fort 

Worth,  Tex. 
Strike: 

Leather  workers,  Oraton  &  Knight  Co., 

manufacturing,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Machinists'  union.  James  Clark,  Jr.,  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Union  Iron  Works,  Decatur,  111 

Controversy: 

Motormen  and  oonductors,  street  rail- 
ways, Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  Va. 
Davy  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Roaerfleld, 
W.  Va. 
Strike:  Shamokin  &  Mount  Carmel  Trolley 
•^   .  Co.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 
Controversy:  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 

i  Company  refused  conciliation, 
t  Both  men  are  employed  elsev 
o  Men  secured  work  elsewhere. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


O.W.  Woodman.. 

H.  J.  Skefflngton.. 

F.  J.  Rohde 

F.O.Davis 


O.  F.  Nelson. 
C.  T.  Connell. 


Chas.  Bendhelm. 
L.R.Thomas... 
J.  B.  Lennon.... 
O.F.Nelson.... 


Workmen 
affected. 


P.F.  GUI.. 
F.L.  Felck. 


O.  F.  Nelson. 
J.  J.  Barrett.. 


J.  S.  Myers. 


W.  C.  LUler,  A.  L. 

Faulkner,   T.    J. 

Williams. 
T.  J.  WUliams 


J.S.Myers , 

C.W.  Woodman.. 


W.  D.  Davldge. 
J.J.Barrett.... 


W.  culler 

O.Y.Harry 

H.  J.  Skeffington. 
J.  S.Myers 


H.J.  Skelfington.., 

F.  T.  Hawley , 

F.  L.  Feick 

J.  R.  Buchanan... 

F.  O.Davis 

J.  Puroell 

J.J.  Barrett 


Direct- 
ly. 


130 


67 

450 

170 

8 

800 

125 

80 

870 


26 

80 
140 

75 
400 

10 
65 
82 


Indi- 
rectly. 


80 

2,800 

2 

198 

60 

1,500 

41 

115 

458 

2 

54 

265 


1,000 


400 


60 
5 


200 
5,000 
•     50 


200 


60 


225 
1,000 


1,250 
1,000 


100      2,700 


2,000 
65 


40 

1,800 
74 


250 


Result. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
(») 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

(«) 
Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(•) 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


t  Both  men  are  employed  elsewhere,  and  will  not  reapply  to  railroad  company. 

k( 
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Statement  sliowing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commimonere  of  coruuiatUm  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  i9fO-— Continued. 


Name. 


JT7LT— oontiiiued. 


Commlssiozurs  of 
coPCTHattop. 


Lookoat:  Funiflee  workers,  Jackson  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Globe  Iron  Co.,  Star  Furnace, 
JackaoD,  Ohio. 

Strike:  Hetal  polishers,  buffers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  machinists,  drop  hammermen, 
woodworkers,  upholsterers,  66  shops, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Threatened  strike:  Carpenters  on  oonorete 
ships,  Harrison  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Athens,  N.  Y. 

Strike:  Motormen  and  conductors,  Oklahoma 
Union  By.  Co.,  Tulsa  and  Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Oontroversy:  Metal  trades,  VuJcan  Iron  i 
Works,  Sheldon  Co.,  Hazard  Manulac-  j 
turing  Co.,  et  al..  Wilkesbarre,  Fa. 

Threatened  strike:  Holders,  Niles-Bement-  do 

Pond    Co.,    Ridgewav    Dynamo    &  ' 
Engine  Co.,  Elk  Foundry  and  Tannery 
and  other  small  concerns,  Ridgeway, 
Pa. 

Controversy:  Hachlne  hands,  Yale  &  Towne 
ICanuiacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Strike: 

Bakers  &  confeotioners  local.  The  Hot 

Bi'ead  Baking  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Employees,   Keystone  Wire  Mill  Co., 
Peoria,  ID. 

Lookout: 

Metal  polishers,  Irvington  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  or  Red  Devil  Tool  Co.,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J. 
Cfir  repairers,  Indian  &  Central  Refinery, 
I-awrenceville,  lU. 

Controversy: 

Employees,  Ohio  Cities  Gas  &.  Oil  Co., 

Cabin  Creek,  W.  Va. 
Staley  Starch  Co.,  Decatur,  .III 

Strike: 

Machinists,  blacksmiths,  molders,  etc.. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  . 
Members   of  United   Br^rery,   FiOur, 
Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  Union, 
Com  Products  Co.,  Argo,  HI. 

Controversy:  Punxsutawney  Furnace  Co., 
and  Adrian  Co.,  Du  Bois  and  Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 

Strike: 

City  laborers,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Street  car  men,  Macon,  Ga 


T.  J.  Williams... 
W.  D.  Davidge.. 


C.J.  Fury 

J.  S.  Myers 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 


Pilling  Shoe  60.,  Spanldlng'Shoe  Co., 
Foster  Shoe  Co.,  Mowhinney  Co.,  Low- 
elL  Mass. 
M^cnlnists  and  helpers,  Kendrio  &  Davis 
Co.,  Lebanon,  N.H. 
Threatened  strike:  £  mployen,  Virginia  Bridge 

A,  Iron  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Strike:  Foundry  employees.  A  bendroth  Stove 

Co.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Walkoat:  Textile  workers,  Empire  Worsted 

MOls,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Strike:  Pattern  makers  and  machinists,  Red 
Wing  Motor  Co.,  Red  Wing.  Minn. 
All  crafts,  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry 

Co.,  Heidgewlch,  IlL 
Blacksmiths,  hammermen,  heaters,  beep- 
ers, Champion  Machine  &  Forging  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Employers,  candy  manuftcturtog  tndna- 

trks,  Chicago,  uL 
Boiler  makers  and  helpers,  WeUman-Sea- 
Ter-Morgan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


C.  J.  Fury. 


F.  J.  Rohde,  J.  J. 

Barrett. 
F.  L.  Feick 


H.  J.  Brown . . 

J.  B.  Lennon.. 

James  Purcell. 
F.L.  Feick... 
O.  F.Nelson.. 
do 


F.  O.  Davis. 


W.  D.  Davidge. 
J.  W.  BridweU. 


H.  J.  SkelBngton.. 


C.  W.  Woodman. 

F.J.  Rohde 

B.M.  Squires... 
W.D.  Davidge.. 


W.  H.Rodgers,J.J. 

Walsh. 
O.  F.  Nelson,  F.  L. 

Feick. 
W.  C.  liller.  O.  P. 

Nelson,    A.    L. 

Faulkner. 
F.L.  Feick 


W.CLUkr. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


300 


7,000 


200 


49 


8,800 


65 


4 

700 

46 

37 

30 

3 

7,600 

2,600 

240 
100 

""'too' 

68 

220 

140 

2 

37 

1.600 

62 

6,000 
125 


200 


Result. 


20 


600 


200  !    4,600 


9 
60 

115 

1,300 

120 
122 
600 
200 


200 

i,*666 


250 
145 


10 


400 

1,000 
1,300 


Unable  to  adjust. 
(•) 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  r  djust. 

Adjusted. 


Do. 
Settled. 
Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do» 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


•  Committee  failed  to  ratify  agreement  because  of  an  effort  to  foist  a  meaning  upon  oommisiionflr'ft  propo- 
sition which  was  not  intended. 

*  Company  granted  wages  and  hours,  but  refused  to  permit  striken  to  retom  ta  woriL 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  thowing  number  of  labor- disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  froni  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  jr^fO^-Continued. 


Name. 


JULY— continaed. 

ThnatMMd  strike:  Track  repair  men.  dndn- 

luiti  Traction  Co.,  Cincinnati,  ohia 
Stilkd: 

Metal  polishers,  McKinney  &  Waterborr 
Co.,  Tarbell  A  Co.,  Bamstead  Still  & 
Steriliser  Co.,  Boston,  Ifass. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.. 

Mechanics  of  all  kinds,  Underwood  T7p»> 

writer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Employees,  Wm.  Oansohow  Gear  Co., 
D.  O.  James  Gear  Co.,  Foote  Bros.  Gear 
Co.,  Chicago  Gear  Manufsoturtaig  Co., 
Chicago.  lU. 
Stockyard  employees,  Union  Stockyards, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
Employees,  F.  H.  Hill  Casket  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, IlL 
Threatened  strike:  Machinists,  Atlas  Tadk 

Co..  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Strike:  Metal  crafts,  Hoyt  Metal  Co.,  Granite 

City,  m. 
Controversy:  Typographical  Union,  R.   R. 

Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 
Strike:  Machine-shop  employees,  Iowa  Dairy 
Separator  Co.,  Waterloo  GMoIlne  En- 
elneCo.,  Wm.  Galloway  ManiigBoturlng 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Threatened  strike: 

Street  railways  employees.  Aabum  & 
83nracuse  Electric  Co.,  Aanom,  N.  Y. 
Carmen  et  al.,  Oklahoma.  Kansas  it  Mis- 
souri Rwy..  Miami.  Okla. 
Lockout:  Cigar  clerks,  united  Cigar  Stores 

Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Strike:  Employees,  Haskell  A  Barker  Car 

Co.,  Mlchii;an  City,  Ind. 
Controversy:  Frei^t  handlers,  Boston  A  Al- 
bany R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Strike: 

Coopers,  paint,  oil  plants,  barrel  dealers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Springmakers,  blacksmiths,  helpers.  Per- 
fection Spring  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Timber  workers,  Blaokwell,  Rutledge  it 
Winton  Lumber  Coe.,CoBur  d'Alene, 
Idaho. 
Molders  and  core  makers.  Smith  Wheal 
Co.  (Inc.),  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike:  Drop  force  men,  tool- 
makers,  diemakers,   Blakeslee  Drop 
Forge  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 
Strike: 

Freight  handlers,   Michigan   Ry.  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Street  car  men.  Western  New  York  Se 
Pennsylvania  Traction  Co.,  Olean, 
Bradford,  and  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Contro^'srsy:  engineers,  flremen.earpanters, 
bricklayers,  etc..  Leagua  Island  Navy 
Yard,  PhUadeiphia^a. 

AUGUST. 

Strike:  All  employees,  Bryant  Eleetrto  Co., 

Bridceport,  Conn. 
Threatened  strike:  Machinists,  Eastani  Screw 

Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Employees,  Shore  Line  iClectrie  Railways, 

in  various  towns  of  Conneotieut. 


Commissianers  of 
conciliation. 


J.  J.  Walsh. 


H.J.Sketnngton 


W.H.Rodgec8,F.L. 

Feick. 
C.J.Fury 


F.L.Felck. 


P.F.GilL 

F.L.  Feick 

L.  R.  Thomas. . 
J.  J.  Barrett.. .< 
O.F.Nelson.. 
W.H.Rodgers. 


James  A.  Smyth... 

F.  T.  Hawley 

O.F. Nelson 

F.L.  Feick 

B.M.  Squires 


W.CLiUer. 


W.  C.  Liner,  T.  J. 

Williams.' 
R.  M.  Mo  Wade 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


W.  D.  Davldga. 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R, 
Thomas. 


John  B.  Lennon.. 
James  PuroaU.... 


J.  J.  8.  Rodgers. 


L.  R.  Thomas,  C.  J. 

Fury. 
....do 


L.  R.  Thomas. 


00 

13 

1,800 
800 
700 

200 

400 

100 

400 

1 

i,aoo 

260 
42 


2,000 
100 

«6 
260 
000 

100 
50 


Indi- 
rectly. 


180 


1,200 
UO 
450 


1,750 

00 

200 
8,700 


30 
500 
500 

1,200 


18 


1,000 


800 


800 

1,000 
150 


100 


Result. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 


Men  working 

where. 
Adjusted. 


Unable  to  adjust 


Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjQit. 
Do. 
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StaUmeni  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  opTicuialion  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  i9f6^—</ontinaed. 


Name. 


Auoun— cantinued. 
StrUn: 

Drop  forao  iiieii(die  sialcen,  ICadUnlsts, 
P«3k-Sione  &  wilooz  Co.,  Soatbington, 
Conn. 
ICMbinlstsf.    National    Lamp    Works, 
Clavaiand.  Ohio, 
^inatened  strtke:  Street  car  men,  Cincin- 
nati, LawrenoeboTR  &  Aurora  Trac- 
tion Co.,  Clndnnati,  Ohio. 
Controveray:  Eastern  Pennsyh-ania  electric 
railways,  Lansford  and  PottsviUe,  Pa. 
Threatened  strike:  Cable  telegraph  operators. 
Western  Union  and  other  companies. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Strike: 

Electrical  workers  and  telephone  opera- 
tors. Central  Union  Telephone  Co., 
Rock  Island,  Moline,  and  East  Moline, 
111. 
Waiters,  cooks,   bartenders,  bellboys, 

barbers  In  hotels,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mine,  smeltermen,  union  shop  and  rail- 
way, Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
Ely.  McGiU.  Ruth,  Nev. 
Fishermen's  union,  Boeton,  ICass.,  and 

whole  Atlantic  coast. 
Fifan  exchange  employees,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Lockout: 

Employees,  Jessop  Steel  Co.,  Washing- 
Iron  and  steel  workers,  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Products  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa. 
Strike:  Track  laborers  and  pavers,  Chicago 

Surface  Lines,  Chicago,  lU. 
Controversy:  Certain  employees,  canning  and 
factory    department,    Waples-Platter 
Grocery  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Strike: 

Steel  workers  and  carmen.  Standard  Steel 

Car  Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 
Lumber  miU  employees,  Eureka  Lumber 
Co.,  Eureka,  Mont. 
Lockout:  Cyclops  Steel  Co.,  TitusviUe,Pa... 


Strike:  Motormen,  conductors,  power-house 
men,  ticket  agents,  etc.,  Chicago.  Auro- 
ra &  Elgin  Electric  Railway,  Chicago. 

ni. 

Threatened  strike: 

Teamsters,  Pioneer  Truck  Co.,  California 
Truck  Co.,  Citisen  Truck  Co.,  Paul 
Kent  Truck  Co.,  Star  Truck  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Truck  Co. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Engineers  and  switdunen,  Pullman  Car 
Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Strike:  Employees,  Woodstock  Typewriter 
Co.,  Woodstock,  ni. 

Threatened  strike:  All  crafts,  Lucey  Mfg.  Co., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Strike:  Plate  glass  workers.  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  Atlanta,  ua. 

Threatened  strike:  Painters,  decorators,  pa- 
perhangers.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Strike: 

Telephone  operators,  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  Jacksonville, 

Employees,  Columbia  Graphophone  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

led  strike:  Locomobile  Co.,  Bridge- 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


0.  J.  Fury. 


T.  J.  WlOiami. 
J.J.Walsh...., 


F.G.Davis... 
B.  M.  Sqoires. 


J.  J.  Barrett. 


W.  D.  Davidge. 


Hywel  Davies,  Jo- 
seph Lord. 


H.  J.  SkefOngton.. 
J.J.Walsh 


W.C.  Lillar.. 

.....do 

O.  F.  Nelson. 
J.  S.  Myers... 


J.  A.  Smyth. 
W.  C.  Llller. 


L.  R.  Thomas,  F.  G. 

Davis. 
O.F.Nelson 


C.  T.  Connell. 


O.  F.Nelson.. 

do 

J.J.Walsh 

J.W.Bridwell. 
B.  M.  Squires. . 


F.  T.  Hawley. 


L.  R.  Thomas,  C.  J. 

Fury. 
....do 


Threatenc 

port,  Conn. 

i  Commisidoner  was  advised  that  negotiations  were  pending  and  them  was  no  need  for  outside  aid. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


900 
188 

460 
1 

3S0 

800 
3,000 


113 

300 

1,100 

1,400 

70 

4,000 

40 

137 

600 

3fi0 

16 
325 

700 

100 

1,400 

216 

4,000 
1,800 


Indi- 
rectly. 


360 


10 


1,100 

800 

1,000 
500 


50 

25 

100 

300 

30 


162 

100 

50 

3,000 
1,400 


50 


1,800 


300 


1,000 


Result. 


AdJosted. 

Do. 
Po. 

Do. 
(•) 

Adjosted. 

Settled. 
AOJosted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust.. 
Adjusted. 
Settled. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
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BEPOBTS  07  DBPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  (xmcuiation  from  July  1,  1919 y  to  June  SO,  19t0 — Contmued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
conciUatioD. 


H.  J.Skeffington.... 

C.  Bendheim,  W.  C. 
Llller. 


J.  B.  Lemion... 
J.  J.  Barrett.... 
R.  If.  McWade. 
HywelDayis... 


J.  B-.  Lennon. 
P.F.QIU.... 


Wortonen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


J.  R.  Buchanan. 
.....do 


C.  Jf.  Fory,  L.  R. 

Thomas. 
C.  T.Connell 


F.L.Fetck..., 
B.  M.  Squires. 
O.F.Nelson... 


T.  J.  WilUama. 
J.J.Barrett... 


61 
535 

70 

300 

50 

9 

400 
800 

38 

70 

55 
35 
28 


7 
40 

400 


3,000 
6,000 


1,000 
1,025 


800 


B.M.  Squires. 
F.  T.  Hawley. 


600 

150 
60 


50 


5,000 


AUGUST— continued.  < 

Strike: 

Electricians  and  niacbinists,  Campbell 

Electric  Co.,  Lvnn,  Mass. 
Mine,  mill,  smelter  and  acid  workers, 
Ducktowii  Sulphur,  Copper  &  Iron  Co., 
Ducktown.  Tenn. 
Molders  and  nelpers,  Murra^^  Iron  Works, 

Burlineton,  Iowa. 
Iron  workers,  Haeger  Hinge  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Mo. 
Electrical  workers,  Cceur  d'AIene  Mines 

<Se  Mills,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 
Cranemen.  International  Smelter  Co., 

Globe,  Miami,  Inspiration.  Ariz. 
Teamsters,  employers,  Pes  M<dne8,  Iowa. 
Laborers.  Standard  Oil  Refinery,  Sugar 

Creek.  Mo. 
Toolmakers  and  die  makers,  Russell  <b 

Ervine  Co.,  New  Britian,  Conn. 
Madiinists.  metal  polishers,  other  metal 
trades,  w.  W.  woodruff  &  Sons  Co., 
Mount  Carmel  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Metal  poIi<«hers  and  grinders,  Winchester 
RepeatiDgArms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Marine  base  workers,  Federal  Construc- 
tion Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Machinists,  Klipfer  Manufiacturing  Co., 
Chicago.Ill. 
Controversy:  Tug  firemen  and  linemen.  Great 

Lakes  Towing  Co..  Great  Lakes. 
Strike:  Employees,  all  departments,  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  Co.,  Vegetable  Can- 
ning, Blue  Island,  111. 
Controversy:  Jewish  bakers,  Jewish  bakeries, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Strike:  Blacksmiths,    helpers,    carpenters, 
machinists,  painters,  Chicago,  Illinois 
<&  Midland  R.  R.,  Taylorvllle,  Ul. 
Controversy: 

Tue  firemen  and  linemen,  Milwaukee 

Tux  Boat  Line,  Great  Lakes. 
Employees,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Dur- 
ham,  N.  C. 
Strike: 

Actors  Equity  Assn.,  New  York  City, 

N.Y. 
Cigarmakers,  84  shops,  Philadelphia  and 

vicinity,  Pennsylvania. 
Chlppers,calk6rs,  boiler  makers,riveters, 
Ferguson  Steel  and  Iron  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Controversy:   Employees,   Marlon     Steam 

Shovel  Co.,  Manon,  Ohio. 
Strike: 

Gold  mining  district,  Oatman,  Arts 

Policemen,  Tulsa,  Okla 

Controversy: 

Coopers,  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Coffeyllle, 

Ejms. 
Watchmen  on  dredges,  Dredging  Com- 
panies, Great  Lakes. 
Strike:  Coal  dock  operators,  Duluth,  Minn., 

Superior.  Wis. 
Controversy:  Boiler  makers,  Steacy-Schmidt 

Mfe.  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Strike:  FataMco  &  Back  River  Rwy..  engi- 
neers, nremen,  conductors  ana  brake- 
men.  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Controversy:  Dock  workers  and  longshore- 
men, Georgia  Stevedoring  Co.,  and 
others,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

h  Commissioner's  services  not  required. 

•  Some  of  the  men  retunied  on  oompany't  temu,  othersseeored  emplosmnent  elsevdiere. 

'  Prerident  of  company  is  satisfied  with  existing  coodltiona  and  feels  no  need  of  Qoywnment  action. 


B.  M.  Squires,  R.  B. 

Mahany. 
E.  £.  Greenawalt... 


James  Puroell. 
T.  J.  Williams. 


Hywel  Davles. 
J.S.Myers 


G.Y.Harry 

B.M.  Squires... 
W.  H.  Rodgers. 
W.  D.  Davidge. 
J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 


B.M.  Squires. 


300 

5,000 

0,822 

100 

14 


500 
24 


Indi- 
rectly. 


1,500 


550 


1,200 


50 
390 


Result. 


Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(6) 
Adjusted. 

(•) 

Commissioner's 
aid  refused. 

Men  working  else- 
where. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do.       ^ 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
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StaUmefU  showing  nurriber  of  labor  disptUes  handled  by  the  DepartmeTit  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  192d--CGD.ihmed. 


Name. 


▲nou8T— continued. 

Strike:  EmploTees,  lUinois  Glass  Co.,  Oas 
City,  Ed. 

Threatened  strike:  Industrial  Insurance 
agents,  Metropolitan  and  Prudential 
Insurance  companies,  Chicago,  Ql. 

Strike:  »       -»  » 

Employees,   Steams  Lumber  Co.,  on 

Indian  reservation,  Odanah,  Wis. 
Building  trades,  Chicago,  111 


Street  and  electric  railways.  Southern 
Utilities  Co.,  Charlotte  and  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  Greenville.  S.  C. 

Threatened  strike:  Pierce  Oil  Corporation, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Strike: 

Grain  handlers,  seven  flour  mills,  To- 

peka,  Kans. 
Maintenance  of  way  and  shop  laborers, 
Hudson   Valley   Electric   Co.,   Lake 
George;,  N.  Y. 

Controversy:  Oil  workers,  Empire  Oil  Co., 
Eldorado,  Kans. 

Strike:  Street  railway  employees,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lookout:  Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin, 
^a. 

Strike:  Machinists,  machine  shops  and  rub- 
ber companies,  26  plants,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Controversy:  Box  makers,  Boxmakers'  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  III. 

Strike: 

Tonopah   miners,   Tonopah   operators, 

Tonopah,  Nev. 
E:ier  Construction  Co.,  North  Island  Base, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Machinists,  Black  Rock  Manuf^u^turing 
Co.,  Bridygeport,  Conn. 

Controversy:  Tuig  firemen  and  linemen, 
Edward  E.  Gillen  Towing  Co.,  Great 
Lakes. . 

Threatened  strike:  Molders,  laborers.  Acme 
Shear  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Strike:  Spragne  Meter  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Lockout:  Connecticut  Electric  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Threatened  strike:  Remington-Yost  Type* 
writer  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Strike: 

Cudahy  Packing  Co..  Cudahy,  Wis 

Street  railways,  Louisville,  Ky 

Timber  workers,  Bellingham  lumber 
oompanles  and  ruget  Sound  Stevedor- 
ing  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Oootroveray:  District  Council  Carpenters. 
Paolfio  Marine  Construction  Co.  (plant 
of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board),  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Walkout:  Cooks,  waiters,  waitresses.  Union 
Club.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Threatened  strike:  waiters,  cooks,  helpers, 
dishwashers,  restaurants  and  cafte, 
Wallace,  Idaho. 

Strike: 
4  Shop  workers.  Motor  Products  Co.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mioh. 
Telephone  operetors  and  mafntenanoe 
men.  Independent  Tel^hone  Ca's  of 
southern  Calilomia. 


I  Men  all  working  elsewhere. 
•  CSommisslner's  aid  not  desired. 
■Aid  of  oommlsslanflr  not  desired. 


Commissioners  of 
ooncUiatlon. 


J.J.Walsh... 
O.  F.  Nelson. 


Workmen 
afTected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


Result. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


F.  J.  Rohde. 


P.  F.  GUI,  H.  J. 

SkefSngton,    and 

F.  J.  Rohde. 
J.W.  BridweU 


J.  S.  Myers. 


O.  Y.  Harry,  P.  F. 

Gill. 
J.  R.  Buchanan 


G.  Y.  Harry. 


E.E.  Greenawalt,  C. 

P.  Howard. 
James  Purcell 


Chas.  Bendhelm. 
O.  F.Nelson 


Joseph  Lord.. 
C.  T.  Connell. 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

Thomas. 
B.  M.  Squires 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 
Thoihas. 

do 

do 


.do. 


F.J.  Rohde.. 
J.  B.  Lennon. 
W.  H.  Urmy. 


C.  T.  Connell. 


T.J.  Williams.. 
R.  M.  McWade. 


J.  A.  Smyth. 


C.  T.  Connell,  E.  P. 
Marsh. 


500 
400 

400 
15,000 

263 

60 

200 
80  ! 


1,000 
90,000 


13| 

24 
121 

160 
285 


4,000 


63 

150 
75 

608 


800      1,000 

1,400         300 

900  I       850 


40 


400 

250 
8,105 


150    Unable  to  adjust. 
700    Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

• 

Do. 
Do. 

(*) 

(») 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Mediation  refused. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Settled. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  192Q — Gontiiiued. 


Name. 


AUOUST— continued. 
Controversy:  OU  sltuatlan,  Califomla. 


Strike: 

Munhtnlsts,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
lielpers  and  others,  mills  and  on  surfboe 
of  mines.  Mullan,  Burke,  Wallace,  Kel- 
locg,  and  other  camps,  Idaho. 
Moiders  and  helpers.  BUton  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Threatened  strike: 

Moiders     and     helpers,      Requonodk 

Foundry  Ca,  Bridgeport,  C<mn. 
Moiders  and  helpers,  Coughlter  Macken- 
zie Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Controversy:  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, carbullders,  machlnuts,  American 
Car  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

Strike:  Laborers,  butchers,  meat  cutters. 
New  Orleans  Cooperative  Abattoir  Co., 
Crescent  City  Stock  Yards  &  Slaugh- 
ter House  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Threatened  strike:  Asbestos  workers  in  local 
shipyards,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lookout:  Steel  workers,  C.  F.  Baker  Co., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

SEPTEMBER. 

strike: 

Leather  workers,  Ohio  Leather  Co.,  01- 
rard,  Ohio. 

Worcester  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Leather  workers,  Seitz  &  Sons  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F.  H.  White  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Platform  men,  Los  Angeles  Railway,  Los 
Angeles.Calif. 
Controversy:  R.  M.   Baasett  Co.,  Shelton, 

Conn. 
Threatened  strike: 

Machinists  and  helpers.  New  London 
Ship  A  Engine  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Building  trades,  Baltimore,  Md, 
-      -i{i(     -     -      -  — 


Commissioners  of 
condliatlcii. 


H.  L.  Kerwln,  E.  P. 
Marsh,  J.  L.  Span- 

51er,  C.  T.  Connell, 
ames  Lord,  H. 
Davles,  and  T. 
Barker. 

R.  M.  MeWade. 


Workmen 
affected. 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 
Thomas. 


....do 

....do. 

J.  J.  Barrett. 


J.  S.  Meyers. 


W.  H.  Urmy.. 
L.  R.  Thomas. 


T.J.Williams..., 

J.A.Sullivan 

E.  E.  Greenawalt. 


E.  P.  Marsh,  C.  T. 

Connell. 
C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

Thomas. 


.do. 


C.P.Howard... 
W.  D.  Davldge.. 
do 


J.  J.  Barrett,  F.  J. 

Rohde. 
J.  W.  BridweU 


78 
100 

110 


Ohio  Cities  OasCo.,  Dawes,  W.  Va 

Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co.,  Cabin  Creek,  W.  Va, 
Strike: 

Cereal  workers,  Mead-Johnson  Milling 
Co.,  Evansvllle,  Ind. 

Plate  fi;lass  workers,  Atlanta  Mirror  & 
Glass  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Art  elass  workers,  Empire  Glass  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Controversy:  Blacksmlthsand  carmen,  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"  Company  Informed  commissioner  that  firm  had  gone  into  Jobbing  business,  and  were  doing  pncti' 
callv  nothing  in  a  manufacturing  way. 
M  Commissioner's  services  not  required. 
1*  About  78  nonunion  men  remained  on  pay  rolls  of  company  after  the  agreement  made  was  abandoned. 


....do 

H.  J.  Brown , 


Direct- 
ly. 


12,000 


700 

50 

00 

45 

1,600 

260 

100 
25 

800 
166 


64 
800 


400 

20,000 
25 
75 

65 

25 

7 

225 


Indi- 
rectly. 


20,000 


5,000 

200 

200 

200 

2,000 

25 


185 


31 
2,000 


700 


75 


Result. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

(") 

(") 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Settled. 
Unable  to  adjust. 


AKNUAIi  BEFORT  SECBETABT  OF  I^ABOB. 
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Statement  shavoing  number  of^  labor  diiputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
tto  cimvmimonere  of  coneiUation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  1920 — Contmued. 


Name. 


a»PTBMB»Br-oQntinued. 

Strike: 

Maehlnlsts,  Hermas  M)ichine  Co.,  Wat- 
son leadline  Co.,  Van  Vlaanderen  Co., 
BenJ.  Eastwood  Co.,  McNab  A  Harlon 
Co.,  Lyons  Piece  Dye  Works,  Lartiar- 
ney  Carburetor  Co.,  Slpp  Machine  Co., 

i  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Granite 
Machine  Co.,  Nattonal  Silk  Dyeing  Co., 
Jdin  Ro7le  &  Sons,  Hart  Mill,  Spruce 
St.  Mill,  Hnidly  Machine  Co.,  Rogart  & 
Carlough,  Searmg  &  Terhune,  General 


ipplyCo. 
Machine  Co.,  Uehling  instrument  Co., 
Patdrson,  N.  J. 
Mlanli  Paper  Co.,  Miamisburg  Paper  Co., 
West  CarrolUon,  Ohio. 

Lyon  Lumber  Co.,  GwyviUe,  La 

Mahogany  workers,  Otis  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Threatened  strike: 

Molders,  Sanitary  Co.  of  America,  Lin- 
field,  Pa. 
Brick  and  clay workers,DenisonClayCo., 
Coffeyville,  Kans. 
Strike: 

Sawmill  employees,  Bon  Air  Lumber 
ManufEurturing  Co.,  Collinwood,  Tenn. 
■Controversy:  Woodworkers.  Knox  A  Hutch- 
inson Furniture  Co.,  Paoli,  Ind. 
Strike: 

American  Car  <&  Foundry  Co.,  Berwick, 
Pa. 

Madiinists,     Underwood      Computing 

Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Engineers,  firemen,  switchmen ,  telegraph 
operators,  flagmen,  Chicago,  Illinois 
&  Midland  Rwy.,  Taylorville,  Ind. 
Machinists,  Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  Kings 
MUls,  Ohio. 

Controversy:  Coppers,  sugar  refinery,  Gram- 
ercy .  La. 

Strike:  Wisconsin  Motor  Ca,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Controversy:  Smelter  workers  and  miners, 
Detroit  Copper  C/O.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  Morend, 
Ariz. 

Strike: 

EIreuter  &  Co.  drop  forge  department, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Hodcarriers  for  several  brick  contractors, 

Richmond,  Va. 
BlBcksmiUis,  Schuylkill  Forge  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Controversy:  Checkers,  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Threatened  strike:  Iron  and  steel  workers, 
National  Tube  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Controversy:  Plumbers  and  steamfitters. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Strike:  Foreman  &  Clark  Clothing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Fhnatened  strike:  Box  makers,  Texas  Co., 
Morgan  City,  La. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliatiooi. 


J.  J,  S.  Rodgers. 


F.  T.  Hawley. 


J.  S.  Myers. 
do 


J.  A.  Smyth. 
G.Y.Harry. 


J.  B.  Lennon,  W.  C. 

Liller. 
J.J.  Barrett , 


James  Purcell,  W. 

D.  Davidge,  T.  J. 

WiUiams. 
C.  J.  Fury,  L.   R. 

Thomas. 
J.J.  Barrett , 


F.  T.  Hawley. 
J.  S.  Myers. . . . 
F.  J.  Rohde... 
Hywel  Davies. 


B.M.  Squires 

Chas.  Bendheim.. 
E.  E.  Greenawalt. 

B.M.  Squires 

W.D.  Davidge... 

H.  J.  Brown. 

F.L.  Feick 

J.W.Bridwell..., 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


1,100 


162 

900 
167 


100 
33 

48 

4 

3,100 

450 
43 

700 


1,100 
350 


11 

200 

67 


2 


Indi- 
rectly. 


50 
150 


410 

500 
8 


150 
90 

40 
100 

1.200 


650 


1,200 
500 


5,000 


76 


Result. 


Recjuest  tor  inter- 
view refused. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 

(") 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(«) 
Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Settled. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 


^*  Many  of  the  men  secured  work  elsewhere. 

c  Men  secured  work  elsewhere. 

I*  Men  placed  elsewhere  by  employment  service,  so  commissioners  dropped  case. 

M  Company  refused  ooncUiation. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  qf  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  19t0 — Gontiziued. 


Name. 


sxPTEMBBfr— oontlnaed. 
Strike: 

Maohinlsts,  Rutenber  Motor  Wor]cs,Mar- 

Ion.  Ind. 
Hachlnlsts,  Tilton  Optical  Co.,  TUton, 

N.  M. 
Centorvllle  Gypsum  Co. ,  Centervllle,  Iowa 
Controversv:  St.  Louis  Local  Packers  and 
Provision    Association,    13    packing 
houses,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Threatened  strike:  Hodcarrlers.  bricklayers, 
house  carpenters,  and  laborers,  Buhl, 
Idaho. 
Lockout:  Car  workers,  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Madison,  111. 
Strike: 

Chemical  workers,  Lannan  &  Kemp,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Chemical  workers,  McKesson  <&  Bobbins, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Controversy:  Steam  and  operating  engineers 
on  lighters,  Coastwise  Steamship  Cos., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Threatened  strike:  Employees,  Waterbury 

Wire  Rope  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Strike: 

Molders,  Twin  City  Foundry  Association, 


Cammissionera  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


J.J.Walsh... 
L.R.  Thomas. 


W.H.Rodgers. 
P.F.OllL 


450 

160 

25 


R.  M.  McWade. 
W.CLlUer.... 


Result. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


60 


C.  P.  Howard. 
do 

B.M.  Squires. 

C.  P.  Howard. 


F.L.FeIck 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 

J.R.Buchanan 

Richard  L.Halsey. 

W.H.Rodgers 


50 

250 

284 

876 

25 

l<i 

200 

1 

10 

******** 

400 

1 

300 

500 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
O.F.Nelson.. 


200 
200 
717 

800 

192 
850 


C.  T.  Connell,  E.  P. 
Marsh. 


W.  D.  Davldge. 
T.J.Williams. 


50 


200 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

(*) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

I  Adjusted. 

I 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


850  I    4,000  \         Do. 


B.M.  Squires 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 


3 
8,000 


4,500 
4,000 


Do. 


Loiaers,  Twmuitv  jri 
Minneapolis,  Mmn. 
Machinists,  Schutte  &    Koerting  Co., 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Lockout:  Textile  workers,  Liondale  Bleach- 

ery,  Rockaway,  New  York. 
Strike:  Patternmakers,  molders,  machinists, 
boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  Honolulu 
Iron  Works  Co.,  and  Canton,  Neill  & 
Co.  (Ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Controversy:  Paper  makers  union,  Kimberly 

Clark  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Strike: 

Leather  workers,   Surpass  Si  Forderer 

Leather  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Egeers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kohlenberg 
Marine  Engine  Co.,  Hamilton  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Aluminum   Goods  Co., 
TextlleManufacturlngCo.,  Two  Rivers 
Plating  Works,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
Barge  and  River  Transportation  Workers 
Union,  Steamboat  Owners  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Threatened  strike: 

La  Belle  Iron  Works,  SteubenvUIe,  Ohio. 
Machinists.  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
oiation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Controversy:  Tug  firemen  and  linemen,  Great 

Lakes  Towing  Co.,  Great  Lakes. 
Strike:  Boonton  Rubber  Works,  Boonton, 

N.  J. 
Controversy:  Wagner  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Ho. 
Strike: 

Machinists,  Bowser  Manufacturing  Co., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Wire  rope  makers  and  helpers,  A.  Les- 
ohen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Checkers,  olassers,  inspectors  of  railway 
clerks.  United  Fruit  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Threatened    strike:  Machinists,     Scranton 

Pump  Co.,  Soranton,  Pa. 
Lookout:  Maohinists  and  molders,  United    J.  Puroell, 

Cigarette  Maohine  Co.,  Lynehborg,  Va. 

d  Board  of  direotors  decided  to  abandon  operation  of  mine  Indaflnitelyy  prior  to  commlnioiier'i  arrlTal* 

IT  Some  of  the  men  secured  work  elsewhere. 

u  Neither  side  would  accept  any  offers  of  mediation. 

M  Company  would  not  meet  with  anyone. 


J.  J.  Barrett,  O.  Y. 
Harry. 


J.  J.  Walsh. 


J.  J.  Barrett,  O.  Y. 

Harry. 
J.W.BrldwelLJ.R. 

Buchanan,  J.  S. 

Myers,  H.  J.  Skef- 

flxigton. 
James  A.  Smyth. . . . 


120 

1,000 

200 

80 

126 
160 


(M) 

...I  Adjusted. 
75  '  Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjusts 

(") 
1,100  I  Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 


A17NXJAL  BEFOBT  SECBETAST  OF  LABOR. 
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Statement  showing  nvhaher  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commisnoners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919 ,  to  June  30,  19t0 — Continued. 


Name. 


BEPTE  MBXB^-oontinued. 

Strike:  Holders,  Claymorgan  Pipe  &  Foim- 
dry  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Threatened  strike:  Northern  Woods  Pro- 
ducts Co.,  OUdden,  Wis. 

Strike:  Leather  workers,  Indianapolis  Sad- 
dlery Co^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-Gontroversy:  Drop  forgers,  J.  H.  Williams 
DropForge Co.,  Buffalo, N.  Y. 

Lookout:  Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.,  Green  Bay, 

Wis. 

strike: 

Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carpenters  employed  in  the  city  of  New- 
ark, and  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

Drop  forgers,  helpers,  blacksmiths.  West- 
em  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Box  makers,  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  box  fac- 
tory, Watertown,  Wis. 

Kadunists,  Spacke  ICachine  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Jewelry  workers  union.  Jewelry  manu- 
facturers, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sewer  pipe  workers.  The  Cambria  Clay 
Products  Co.,  Blaokfork,  Ohio. 

Carpenters  and  timber  workers,  eight  box 
Caictories,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Controversy: 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co., 
Shreveport,La. 

Machinists.  Yale  &  Towne  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Threatened    strike:  Equity    Packing    Co., 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Controversy:  Plumbers,  Florence,  Ala. 

strike: 

Leather  workers.  Hide,  Leather  &  Belt- 
ing Co.,  Indianapolis^d. 

Lead  workers,  Eagle  Pitcher  Lead  Co., 
Clndionatti,  Ohio. 

Metal  polisher.**,  Ri^lna  Music  Box  Co., 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

Pattern  makers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Threatened  strike:  Street  car  men,  Lynch- 
burg Traction  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Strike: 

Employees,  13  packing  companies,  Pitts- 
burgn,  Pa. 

Machinists,    Rockwood    Manufacturing 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Machinists,  Homo  Oil  <b  Refining  Co., 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Metal  trades,  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  and 

others,  Butte,  Anaconda,  Great  Falls, 

Mont. 
Machinists,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


»  OCTOBEB. 

Threatened  strike:  Iron  workers'  union, 
Hansel!  &  Elcock  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Controversy:  Deep-^sea longshoremen.  Deep- 
water  Steamship  lines  and  Contracting 
Stevedores,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Strike:  Ltuemcn  and  operators,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Telephone  Co.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


J.  Puroell 

F.L.  Feick.... 
G.Y.Harry... 
H.J.  Brown... 
W.  H.  Rodgers. 


J.  B.  Lennon. 


J.  R.  Buchanan,  H. 

J.  Skefflngton. 
J.J.Walsh , 


F.J.Rhode 

G.  Y.  Harry 

T.J.  Williams... 
Chas.  Bendheim. 
J.W.  Bridwell... 


.do. 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

Thomas. 
W.H.  Rodgers 


J.  B.  Colpoys..., 
G.Y.Harry..., 
T.J.Williams.. 
J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 


L.  R.  Thomas. 
James  Purcell. 


James  Puroell,  P.  F. 
GUh J.  A.Smyth, 
L.  R.  Thomas. 

G.Y.Harry 


J.S.Myers... 
Hywel  Davis. 


J.  A.  Smyth. 


0.  F.Nelson.. 
6.  M.  Squires. 


C.  T.  Connell,  E.  P. 
Marsh. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


46 
1 

50 
6 

80 

24 

2,600 

180 

64 
150 
240 

42 
600 

100 

10 

200 


80 

158 

16 


150 

1,100 

40 

11 

1,043 


300 
2,300 

79 


Result. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


74 
100 
600 

40 

1,400 

8,000 

50 

84 

850 

10 


1,800 


50 


Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
TJnable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

(«) 
Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Settled. 

(") 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


M  Company  would  not  aooept  any  offer  of  mediation  made  by  commissioner. 

*>  When  oommlsslaner  took  up  case  many  of  the  men  had  found  work  elsewhere.    Plant  to  be  closed 
some  time  for  repairs. 
**  General  manager  would  not  meet  commissioner.    Company  is  putting  on  new  force  of  men. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disptUes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  tkrough 
its  commiseioners  of  coricuiation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  iPfO— Gontinaed. 


Workmen 

affected. 

Name. 

Cofrnmissioners  of 

Result. 

ooncUiation.  ^ 

Direct- 

Indi- 

ly. 

rectly. 

ocTOBKB^-oontinued. 

Lockout:  J.  W.  Carter  Hhoe  Co.,  Nashville. 

J.J.Walsh 

354 

30 

Unable  to  adlust. 

Tenn. 

^"^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^m       ^w^      ^^^  ^^^M  ^.•^^^fW 

Controversy:  ICcPhee    &    McOlnnity   Co., 

J.  8.  Myers 

Adjusted. 

Denver,  Colo. 

—   ^      — ^  ^      ^^^^^^M    ^■^w  ^^w  ■    ^w^^^w^w 

8tnke: 

Engravers,  finishers,  polishers,  machin- 
ists, etc..  Keystone  watch  Co.,  River- 
side, N.  J. 

Charles  Bendhelm. . 

700 

800 

Commissianer's  aid- 

not  desired. 

Box  makers,  sawyers,  etc.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Telephone  operators,  Connecticut  Tele- 

A. L.Faulkner 

237 

(*) 

C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

52 

(»•)    • 

phone  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Thomas. 

Packmi;  house  employees,  Macon  Pack 
Ing  Co.,  Macon,  ua. 

W.  C.  Llller 

81 

47 

Adjusted. 

WW       V          ^i^  W        ^^^m  ^  ^^v  ^V^    VVVVVHV*       * 

^B  ^m    w^m^  ^1^  ^»  WK  ^     ^^»  V 

Lockout:  Firemen  and  oilers.  Iowa  Falls 

0.  Y.  Harry,  0.  F. 

12 

4 

(») 

Electric  Co.,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Nelson. 

Strike: 

Platform  men,  San  Frandsco-Oakland 

E.  P.  Marsh,  C.  T. 

1,150 

2,000 

Adjusted. 

terminal  railways,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Textile  workers,  Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 

Connell. 

W.  D.  Davldge 

2.100 

Unable  to  adjust.. 

and  Simbiiry  Converting  Works,  Sun- 

bury,  Pa. 

Threatened  strike:  Furniture  packers  and 

C.T.  Connell 

250 

100 

Adjusted. 

helpers.  Bekin  Fireproof  Storage  Co., 
Lyon  Storage  Co.,  California  Storage 

Co..  Fidelity  Storage  and  Moving  Co., 
Hollywood  Fh^proof  Co.,  L.  A.  Ware- 

house Co.,  Los  Ancreles,  Calif. 

GoDtroversy:  Deep-sea  longshoremen.  Deep- 
water  Steamship  lines  <b  contracting 

B.M.  Squires 

1,500 

Do. 

stevedores.  Boston,  Mass. 

Lockoat:  Oil  workers, Standard  Oil  Co.,  Rich- 

W. H.Urmy 

08 

Many  of  the  men* 

mond,  Calif. 

secured  work, 
elsewhere. 

Oontroveray:  Power  plant  employees,  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Strike: 

J.W.BridweU 

16 

800 

Adjosted. 

Railway  carmen.  Public  Belt  Railway, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

do 

Do. 

Machinists,  Hoopes  &  Townsend  Co., 
Philadelphia,  PaT 
Controversy:  Deep-sea  longshoremen.  Deep 

E.  E.  Oreenawalt... 

300 

Unable  to  adjust. 

B.M.  Squires 

80,000 

Adjusted. 

Water  Steamship  lines  and  oontracting 
stevedores,  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Strike:  Pattern  makers  in  Jobbing  pattern 

L.R.  Thomas 

100 

Do. 

industry,  Boston,  Mass. 
Threatened  scnke:  Olazers.  stakers.  sorters. 

F.  0.  Davis 

2,000 

4,000 

Do. 

Ifilightleather  plants,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

StrUce: 

Waitresses,  Leonhardt  Bakery  Co..  St. 

J.J.Barrett 

10 

Settled. 

Louis,  MO. 

^^     ^       ^^     •      ^^^^  ^i^^^  ^    ^^^F  ^F  ^  VV^VVVW      m 

Blacksmiths,    hammermen,    finishers. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

100 

(») 

pressmen.  Warren  Tool  &  Forge  Co., 
warren,  Ohio. 

• 

Barret  Manufacturing  Co..  Peoria,  HI 

SohuylklU  Iron  Works  of  the  Alan  Wood, 

F.  T.  Hawley 

140 

08 

Adjusted. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 

104 

800 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Iron  de  Steel  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Atwood  Machine  Co.,  Stonlngton,  Conn. . 

C.J.  Fury 

T.J.  Williams,  H.  J. 

250 

450 

Do. 

Threatened  strike:  Virginia  Railway  <&  Power 

1.449 

Adjusted. 

Co.,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Rich- 

Brown. 

mond,  Va. 

Controversy: 

Deep-sea  longshoremen.  War  Department, 

B.  M.  Squires 

Do. 

^^^^  •      ^^^^w  ■     ^^^  wi^L  wt^^m^^  ^^^^      V   V   ^  V   ^  V    V 

"**"**** 

Weighers,  weighmasters.  New  York 

do 

000 

Do. 

*  E  mployers  refuse  to  meet  amon  representatives,  asserting  present  conditions  were  satisfactory. 

M  Girls  received  no  concenlons  whatever  and  are  oeing  hired  individually. 

■  Men  have  found  work  elsewhere. 

*>  Com  >aay  refused  to  grant  any  request  or  demand.   Would  not  meet  representatives  of  employees. 


ANKUAIi  BEFOBT  SECRETABT  OF  LABOR. 
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StaUment  thowing  nurnber  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  eommissioners  of  eoTieiliation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  ^9f0-— Continued. 


Name. 


ocTOBXB^-oontinaed. 

Controversy— Continued. 

Coastwise  longshoreinen,  Kerchant  & 

Miners  Transportation  Co.,  Sayannah, 

Ga. 
Boiler  makers  and  helpers,  Jones  Tank 

Shop,  Franklin.  Pa. 
Boiler  makers  and  helpers.  Producing  Co., 

Franklin,  Pa. 
Mid  Continent  Car  Co.,  Coffeyville.  Kans 
Strike:  Longsh(vemen,  Deep  Water  Steam- 

alilp  lines  and  oontracUng  stevedores. 

New  York  aty,N.Y. 


Threatened  strike:  Meat  cutters  and  butchers, 
250  meat  dealers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Strike: 

Boiler  makers  and  helpers,  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.,  Franklin,  Fa. 
Federal  Lead  Co.  mines.  Flat  River,  Mo. . 

Controversy:  Coke  workers,  Laclede  Gas  Co., 
St.  Ix>uis,  Mo. 

Threatened  stnke:  Phosphate  ore  miners, 
Rhum  Phosphate  Co.,  Alexander  Phos- 
phate Co.,  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Char- 
leston (S.  C.)  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Hoover  A  Mason  Co.,  Intematianal 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Strike: 

Box  makers,  sawyers,  Bradley-Miller  Co., 
Handy  Bros^  £.  B.  Foss  Estate  Co., 
E.  J.  Yance  Co.,  Bay  City.  Mich. 
Machinists,  National  Engmeering  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Controversy:  Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Deep 
Water  Steamship  lines  and  contract- 
ing stevedores.  North  Atlantic  ports. 
Gram  handlers,  Deepwater  steamship 
lines  and  contracting  stevedores, 
North  Atlantic  ports. 
Coastwise  longshoremen,  New  York, 
Boston,  Newport  News,  Norfolk. 

Strike:  Weavers  and  helpers,  Mlanus  Manu- 
fteturing  Co.,  Mianus,  Conn. 

Threatened  strike:  Bradley  and  Metcalf  Shoe 
Co.,  MOwaukee,  Wis. 

Strike: 

Textile  workers,  Naumkeag  Mills,  Salem, 
Mass.  and  Naumkeag  Bleachery,  Pea- 
hody,  Mass. 
Denison  Clay  Co.  CoffeyviUe,  Kans 

Lockout:  Oil  field,  gas  well  and  refinery 
workerSiOhlo  Cities  Gas  &  Fuel  Co., 
Dawes,  W.  Va. 

Strike:  Journeymen  tailors,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Greg.,  and  San  Francisoo,  Los 
AngelesLOiilf. 

Threatened  sniks:  Frank  Elrohoff  Lumber 
Cq»  Denver,  Colo. 

Strike:  Platform  men,  Schuylkill  Railway 
Co.,  Ghardville,  Pa. 

Controversy:  Planing  mills  and  lumber 
yards,  Denver,  Col. 

Strike:  Textile  workers,  Ho6kanum  Co., 
James  J.  Reean  MCg.  Co.,  Rook  Mfg.  Co., 
RockvOle,  Conn. 

lockout:  Millmen  and  ftimiture  workers, 
Standard  Furniture  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Strike:  Stablemen  and  hostlers,  mule  bam 
owners,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


B.  M.  Squires. 

James  Puroell. 
do......... 


G.Y.Harry 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan, 
mayor  of  New 
York,  Paul  L.Vac- 
carelU,  James  L. 
Hughes,  B.  M. 
Squires. 

W.C.Liller 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


400 

25 
12 


Indi- 
rectly. 


James  PurceO. 


P.F.Gill 

P.  F.  Gill,  J.  J.  Bar- 
rett. 
W.C.Liller 


A.  L.  Faulkner. 


Chas.  Bendheim. 


B.  M.  Squires. 


.do. 


do 

C.  J.  Fury.. 
F.  J.  Rohde. 


J.  R.  Buchanan. 


G.Y.Harry... 
T.  J.  Williams. 


E.  P.  Marsh,  C.  T. 
Connell. 


J.  S*  Myers.. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers... 

J.S.Myers 

Chas.  Bendheim. . 


W.  C.  Llller. 
J.  J.  Barrett. 


176 

24 
700 


755 


75 

24 

1 

•700 

12,000 
200 

140 

1,800 


125 

6,000 

33 

70 

242 

800 

200 

56 


126 

460 
200 


275 


240 
1,600 


30 

100 

430 

1,200 

50 


Result. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 


Men  working  else* 

where. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

SetUed. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Mediation  refused. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 

Settled.  ' 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mediation  refused. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
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Statement  ahomng  nurnber  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  i9f(^--Gantinued.  . 


Name. 


ocTOBBS— continued. 

Controversy: 

Cargo  repainnen,  Deepwater  steamship 

lines,  and  contracting  stevedores,  New 

York. 
Coal  handlers,  deepwater  steamship  lines, 

and  contracting  stevedores,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Qraln  trimmers,  deepwater  steamship 

lines,  and  contracting  stevedores,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Strike:  Meat  catters  and  butcher  workmen, 

Kingan  it  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Controversy:  Wallln  Leather  Co.,  Comstock 

Park,  Ifich. 

Strike:  Machinists,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Threatened  strike:  Maryland  Pressed  Steel 

Co.,  Haferstown,  Md. 
Strike:  Buildmg  trades  crafts,  master  builders 

association,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Controversv:  Cari>enters  uni^,   open-shop 

assoclatl< 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


B.  M.  Squires. 


..do. 


.do. 


J.  J.  Walsh,  J.  J. 
Barrett,  P.  F.  OilL 
F.  L.Faick 


ion, . 
Strike:  Street  railway  employees,  Tri  Cities 


Beaumont,  Tex. 
■  TOv  ei 
Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Threatened  strike: 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Ca,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co., 
Wash&igton,  D.  C. 
Controversy:  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Strike: 

Boloma  meat  cutters  for  Morris  Co., 
Cudahy  &  Co.,   McNamara  <k  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Pa. 
Street  car  employees,  Appalachian  Power 
Co.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 
Controversy: 

Scalemen,  weighmasters,  Port  of  New 

York. 
Steamship  clerks  and  commercial  check- 
ers, deepwater  steamship  lines  and  con- 
tracting stevedores.  Hew  York  and 
vicinity. 
Strike: 

Butcher  workmen  and   meat  cutters, 
packing  companies,  Springfield,  Wor- 
cester, Cambridge,  Somerrille,  Brigh- 
ton. Mass. 
Machinists,  helpers,  Scranton  Pump  Co., 

Scranton.  Pa. 
Thirteen  silk  mills,  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 
Controversy:  Boiler    makers    and    helpers, 

Lebanon  Iron  Works,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Strike: 

Western  Stoneware  Co.,  Monmouth,  III.. 
Abattoir  Packing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Controversy: 

Steamship  horse  and  cattle  fitters  and 
grain  cellers,  Chelsea  Ship  Repair  Co. 
and  others,  New  York. 
Marine    warehouse    clerks,    deepwater  , 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Baltimore,  Md. 
Strike:  Paper  makers,  Rock  Falls  Box  Board 
Co.,  Rock  Falls.  111. 
# Controversy:    Trans-Atlantic   Steamship 
clerks,  deepwater  steamship  lines  and 
contracting  stevedores,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.R.Buchanan — 
J.  A.  Smyth 

F.  J.  Rohde,C.  P. 

Howard. 
O.Y.Harry 


J.  W.  Bridewell. 


R.  B.  Mahany. 

do 

J.  S.  Myers 


C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 
Thomas. 


T.  J.  Williams. 

B.  M.  Squires. 
....do 


H.  J.  Skefflngton,  P. 
F.  Gill,  cTj.  Fury. 


J.J.  S.  Rodgers. 

.....do 

W.  D.  Davidge. 


J.  B.  Lennon 

J.  J.  Barrett,  P.  F. 
Gill. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


B.  M.  Squires. 


.do. 


F.  T.  Hawley. 
B.  M.  Squires. 


050 
200 

400 

3,600 

2 

100 
200 

5,500 

77 

84 

68 

1,100 

200 

80 

40 

1,200 
4,000 

4,500 

60 

4,000 

'  27 


510 

450 

200 

138 
200 


Indi- 
rectly. 


8,200 

100 


600 

6,600 

260 


46 

1,700 

60 


70 


135 


116 


860 


24 


Result. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mediation  reAaed. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 


Places  of  8trik«rs 
filled. 

Unable  to  adjust. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Do. 

Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Mediation  refined. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


V  All  men  and  women  at  work  elsewhere. 


ANNUAL  BEPOBT  SBCBETABY  OF  LABOB. 
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SUUemenl  shomng  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  19S0 — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
oonciUation. 


NOVEMBEB. 


O.  Y.  Harry,  J.  8. 

Myers. 
J.J.  Barrett 


B.  M.  Squires. 
....do 


Controversy:  Great  Soatlieni  Lumber  Co., 

Bogalusa.  La. 
Thrcetoied  strilre:  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing 

Co.,  Radne,  Wis. 
Controversy; 

Longshoremen  and  timber  liandlers,  J. 

H.  Burton  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Grain  trimmers,  Robert  Reford  Co.  (Inc.), 
Portland,  Me. 
Strike: 

Madiinists,  Starr  Brass  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Federal  Lead  Co.,  Alton,  111 

Trades,    open-shop    association,    Beau- 
mont. Tex. 
Meat  cutters  and  madilnists,  Sperry  & 
Barnes  Packing;  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Controversy:  Raldgn  Lumber  Co.,  Oxley, 
W.Va.  , 

Strike:  Retail  clerks,  Palestine,  Tex I  J.  8.  Mvers 

B.  M.  Bquii 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


i,eoo 

305 


76 


Chas.  Bendheim. 


P.  F.  om... 

G.  Y.  Harry. 


C.J.  Fury 

T.  J.  WlJUams. 


Controversy:  Steamship  clerks  and  commer- 
cial checkers,  deepwater  steamship  lines 
and  contracting  stevedores,  New  York 
and  Atlantic  ports. 

Strike:  Meat  cutters  (beef)  for  5  packing 
houses,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Controversy:  Electrical  workers,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Mhin. 

Strike: 

.     Street  car  employees,  £.  St.  Louis  and 
Suburban  Rv.  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Port  Huron  Sulphide  and  Paper  Co., 
Port  Huron,  Mjch. 

Threatened  strike:  Butcher  workmen,  Union 
Meat  Co.,  Apache  Packhig,  Co.,  San 
Antonio  Packing  Co.,  Cohen  &  Bible 
Meat  Co.,  Alamo  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Controversy:  Southwestern  I^odudng  and 
Refining  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Strike:  Machinists,  Murry  Machine  Co.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Controve  sy :    Longshoremen,    deepwater 
steainship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores. Gulf  ports. 
Stevedoreeand  foremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracting  stevedores. 
New  York  and  vicinity. 
Deep  -  sea   longshoremen,    deep  -  water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores. New  York. 

Strike:  Furnace  workers,  Globe  Iron  Co.. 
Star  Furnace  Co..  Jackson  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Threatened  strike:  Coal  mines.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Strike:  Meat  cutters  (pork).  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Controversy:  Blacksmiths  and  other  crafts, 

Saco  Lowell  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Strike:  Todd  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash 


quires. 


L.  R.  Thomas,  C.  J. 

Fury. 
F.  J.  Rohde 


200 
445 

350 

16 

70 
4,000 


250 


J.J.  Barrett... 
F.  T.  Hawley. 
J.  8.  Myers 


do 

J.  W.  Bridwell, 
B.  M.  Squires.. 

do 


750 
150 
276 

16 

70 

3,000 

226 


.do. 


Threatened  strike:  Wellston  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Wellston,  Ohio.. 

Strike:  Glaziers,  Pittaburgh  Plate  Glass  Co , 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Controversy:  Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep- 
water  steamship  lines  and  contracting 
stevedores.  Gulf  porta. 


W.  C.  LUler. 


Joseph  Lord. 


C.  J.  Fury,     L.  R. 

Thomas. 
H.J.  Skeffington.... 


296 

2,000 
2,600 


E.  P.  Marsh,  W.  H. 

Urmy. 
W.  C.  Lillcr 


F.  L.  Feick.. 
B.  M. Squires. 


6,600 

200 

7 

6,000 


— I — 

Indi- 
rectly. 


2,500 


889 

100 

24 

1,600 


2,250 


1,200 


20 

4 
60 


50 


1,500 


20 
12 


»  Case  referred  to  president  of  company. 

**  Employees  in  most  instances  have  secured  other  employment. 

*  Full  operation  of  plant  not  likely  to  be  rejumed. 


Rtfult. 


Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Mediation  refused. 

Adjusted. 
Settled. 

Afljusted. 
(») 


ea. 


Adjust 


Do. 
Settled. 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust 
Settled. 


(») 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

bo. 

Do. 
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Statement  eluywing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Departm^entlqf  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conmiaiion  from  July  1^  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  1920 — Continued.g| 


Name* 


J.J.  Barrett 

H.  J.  Skefflngton.. 


J.  S.  Myera 
C.  J. 


,  J.  Fury.  Li,  k. 

Thomas,  r.  F.  Oill. 
C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

Thomas. 
C.  J.  Fury,  L.  R. 

ThomaSjP.F.aill. 


B.  M.  Squires. 


NOViMBEBr-continued. 
Strike: 

Packing  hooae  emplovees,  Creeoent  Pack- 
ing Co..  IndianapouB,  md. 

International  Photo  Engravers  Union, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Planing  Mill  Men's  Assn.,  Austin,  Tex 

Butcher  workers'  union.  Swift  &  Co.,  Ar- 
mour &.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Butcher  workers.  Swift  Co.,  Newark,N.J. . 

Butcher  workmen.  Lamb  &  Co.,  Cochran 
HiU  Co.,  D.  B.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
Controversy: 

Deep  -  sea  longshoremen,  deep  -  water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores. New  York. 

Deep  -  sea  longshoremen,  deep  -  water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Portland,  Me. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen.  War  Department, 
New  York. 

Steamship  pier  office  employees,  deep- 
water  steamship  lines  and  contracting 
stevedores.  New  York. 
Lockout:  Blacksmiths  and  machinists, 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 
Strike: 

Paper  makers.  McEwan  Bros.  &  Co., 
whlppany,  N.  J. 

Chicago  Tunnel  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Controversy: 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contractmg  steve- 
dores, Omf  ports. 

Deep-sea  loxigshoremen,  Lumber  Ex- 
porters' Association,  Oulf  ports. 

DXCEMBES. 

Controversy:  Live  Poultry  Transit  Corpora-  James  Purcell. 

tlon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Strike: 

Stanwood  Timber  Co.,  Stanwood,  Wash. .  E.  P.  Marsh. . . 

Paper  makers,  MoEwan  Son  &  Co.,  Whip-  L.  R.  Thomas. 


Commissioners  of 
canciliatlon. 


Workmen 
affected. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


J.  J.  Walsh. 


Direct- 
ly. 


18 


32 

1,440 

100 
468 


30,000 


1,600 


L.  R.  Thomas... 
Oscar  F.  Nelson. 
B.  M.  Squires. .. 


.do. 


600 
76 

160 

225 

1,200 

GOO 
19 


pany,  N.  J. 
iil(-    ■ 


O.  F.Nelson.. 
C.  T.  Connell.. 
James  Purcell. 


R.  M.  McWade 9,000 


Retail  clerks,  Joseph  Simon  Shoe  Stores, 
Chicago,  111. 

Longshoremen,  Outer  Harbor  Dock  &. 
wharf  Co.,  San  Pedro.  Calif. 

S.  House  &  Co.,  Invincible  Grain  Clean- 
ing Co.,  Huntley  Mlg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

Piano,  organ,  and  musical  instrument 
workers'  union,  Qreater  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Structural  ironworkers,  master  builders,  |  J.  J.  Barrett 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Textile  workers,  Asabot  Mill,  Maynard, 
Mass. 

Blacksmiths  and   laborers.   Evansville 
Tool  Works,  Evansville,  Lid. 
Controversy: 

Deep-sea     longshoremen,      deep-water     B.  M.  Squires 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen.  Overseas  Ship- 
ping Co.,  New  York. 

Deep-sea      longshoremen,     deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve-  ' 
dores,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  j 

*^  Men  working  elsewhere. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


136 


H.J.  Skefflngton.... 
J.  B.  Lennon 


3,600 


.do. 
.do. 


3,600 


16 
460 

50 

200 


100 

60 
276 


21 


Result. 


Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjuatea. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 


/ 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Mediation  refused. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919 ,  to  June  SO,  19t0 — Continued. 


Name. 


Gomxnlssloners  of 
conciliation. 


DECXM  BEB— continued. 

Controversy— Continued. 

DeeiHsea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va.  i 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.,  New  York. 

Steamship  clerks  and  oommorcial  check- 
ers, deep-water  steamship  lines  and 
contracting  stevedores.  New  York. 
Threatened  strike:  Timl^r  workers.  Under- 
wood Veneer  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Strike: 

Mandiinists  and  other  employees,  Schutte 
&  Koerting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shoe  workers,  shoe  manufacturers,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Threatened  strike:  Foundry  workers,  Wis- 
consin Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 
Strike: 

Holders  and  core  makers^  Bryum 
Foundry  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Carthage,  Ohio 

American  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Controversy:  Grant  Coal  &  Others  Oil  Co., 

Ransfer  Tex 
Strike:  MeW  trades,  Oscar  Daniel's  Ship- 

yardf  Tampa,  Fla. 
Controversy:  International  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Walkout:  Waitresses,  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Controversy:  Candy  workers,  Brach  Candy 

Factory,  Chicago,  111. 
Strike:  Piano,  organ,  and  musical  instru- 
ment workers,    Baldwin   Piano  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 
Controversy: 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  P.  C.  Pfeiffer, 
Port  ^  rthiir,  Tex. 

Deep-sea  lon^snoremen.  Texas  Transport 
<fc  Terminal  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Lon<!shoremen  and  dock  workers,  New 
Orleans  Steamship  Lines,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Deop-sea  lon^horemen,  E.  S.  Booth, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Coastwise  longshoremen,  coastwise  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracting  steveJores, 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  k)ngshoremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship Lines  and  contracting  stevedores, 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-T^'ater  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracting  stevedores, 
North  Atlantic  Ports. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracting  stevedores, 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 


B.  M.  Squires. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


F.  T.  Hawley. 


W.  C.  Liller,  C.  J. 

Fury,  J.  J.  S.  Rod- 

gers. 
F.  L.  Feick 


O.  F.  Nelson. 


J.  7.  Barrett. 


F.  G.  Davis 

H.  J.  Skefflngton... 
J.  S.  Myers 


J.  W.  Bridwell. 
W.  R.  Fairlcy.. 
W.  D.  Davidge. 

F.  L.  Feick 

O.  F.Nelson.... 


B.  M.  Squires 
do 


Workmen 
affected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


3,500 


3,500 


3,500 


45 

200 

300 
5 

95 


180 
15 

1,360 


55 
2 

18 

225 


.do. 


.do. 


Indl- 
rectlv. 


r 


.do I    1,500 

I 

1 

.do 1    3,500 


.do. 


..do. 


700 


3,500 


325 

250 

500 
200 


220 
1,500 


600 
4 


Result. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Pending. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Umble  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

(«) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


**  Almost  all  of  the  waitresses  found  work  eles whore. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  hundled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciiialion  from  July  /,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  ^PfO--Continued. 


Name. 


DicEU  BEB— oontinued . 

Controversy— Continued. 

DeeD-sealonTshoremen,  dee|>- water  steam- 
ship lines  an  i  oontractlnt;  steve  lores. 
'>ulf  Ports. 

Deen-seiloQTshore'nen,  deep-water  steim- 
ship  lines  ani  contractini;  steve  lores, 
Ne  V  Orleans.  T,a. 

Deen-sea  lontsshoremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship lines  ani  contractiiig  stevedores, 
Savannah,  Oa. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship lines  and  contractini;  stevedores, 
Oulf  Ports. 

Bakers  ani  confectioners,  principal  bak- 

\ni  eitnblhhments,  Driii^eport,  Conn. 

Threat enei  strike:  Bhcksmlths, nrop  forcers, 

helpers,  (ilobe  Malleable  Steel  &  Iron 

Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Controversy: 

Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Tannery  workers.  Union  Tannery  Co., 
Narro  vs.  Va. 
Thre^t4»nei  strike: 

Machinists  and  others,  The  Johnson  Mutor 
Co.,  South  Bend,  InK 

Chemical  workers  ani  various  traiesmen, 
'  f rasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Clevelani,  Ohio. 
Strike: 

Joumevraen  tailors,  various  merchant 
t'Ulofing  establishment's,  Phila'Ielphla, 
T'a. 

Machinists,  Prest-o  lite  Co.,  In  iianapolis, 
Tni. 
Contro  ersv:    Bakers,  bikenns,  Washington, 

D.c: 

J\NUABY. 

Strike:  Pimo,  or^an,  and  musical-instrument 
makers,  Vose  Pi^no  Co.;  J.  O.  Twlchell 
Piano  Co.,  Union  T^lano  Co.,  Chicajto,  111. 
Lockout:  Machinists,  Illinois  << lass  Co.,  Alton, 

III. 
Contro^-ersy:    Shoe  workers,  Rohn  St  Ryan 
Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen .  Crowell  &  Thur- 
low,  Boston.  Mass. 

Deep-sea  long<ihoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Oulf  ports. 

Deep  sea  lonf^orcmen.  Terminal  Ship- 
ping Co.  and  others,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Boston,  Mas.<«. 

Deep-sea  longahoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores. Boston.  Mas.«. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Boston,  Mass. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-wat<»r 
ste^iship  lines  and  contracting  ste\  e- 
dores,  Portland,  Me. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Gulf  ports. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep-water 
steamship  line<«  and  contracting  steve- 
dores. Gulf  ports.: 

Machine  and  hand  strappers,  Public  Box 
Strappers.  New  York. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


1,000 


1,600 
1,500 
1,500 


200 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


**  Nearly  all  the  Journeymen  tailors  employed  elsewhere. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  hiindUd  by  the  Department  of  Labor  tfarough 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1919,  to  June  SO,  i5j?0-— Continued. 


Name. 


-  I 


JANUARY— continued. 

Controversy— Continued. 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Union  Sulphur 

Co.,Sal)ine,  Tex. 
Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Cmiard  Steam- 
ship *.  o.  (Ltd.),  New  York. 
Strike: 

Inside  shopmen,  structural-iron  workers, 

(.  entral  States  Bridge  C  o. ,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Platform  men,  ( ohunlla  Railway,  Gas 

&  Klectric  CO.,  i  olumbla,  S.  i. .  * 

Threatened  strike:  Missoula  Street  Railway 

i  o.,  Missoula,  Ifont.  * 
Strike:  Machinists,  pattern  aiakers,  Toundry- 
men,  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  lo.,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y 
Threatened   strike:  Railroad   carmen,   me- 
chanics, blacksmiths,  boiler  makers, 
sheet-metal  workers,  Interstate  Rail- 
road Co.,  Appalachia,  Va. 
Contro  ers>': 

Specialtjr  Shoe  Co.,  Chicaeo,  111 

Steamship  pi«-  ofllce  empio .  ees,  Norton, 
Lill.'   &   10.,   Funch,   Ed^e   &.   Co., 
Cosmopolitan    Steamship  Line,  New 
York. 
Strike: 

1  orrugated-iron  worl.ers,  Structural  Steel 
it  CxM'rugateU  Iron  Works,  ^  nicago.  111. 
Upholsterers,  28  firms,  mem  ers  of 
National  Upliolstering  Furniture  Man 
ulacturing  Association,  i  hicago.  111. 
Butcher  workmen,  Beale  <&  Boettclier 
Abattoir,  Inaianapolis,  ind. 

Kutie  Kiddie  Shoe  v.  o. ,  v  hicago,  111 

Coniro.ers^:  DociC  workers  an.l  longshore- 
men, Louis  ille  <&  Nashville  Railroad, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Strike:  Packing  house  employees,  Morrell  ii 

Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Controversy:     Blacksmiths     and     helpers, 
Eccles  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Lockout:   BuUding  trades  mechanics,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Strike: 

Paper  makers.  Nakoosa  Edwards  Paper 

Co.,  Port  Edwards  and  Nakoosa,  W  is. 

Boot  and  shoo  workers,  W.  B.  Coon  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Shoe  workers,  Smith,  Briscoe  Shoe  Co., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Leather  workers,  Chicago,  111 

Controversy: 

Machinists,  Curtiss  Airplane  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Broom  makers,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Strike: 

Raincoat  makers,  C.  B.  Spayne  &.  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
OU  field,  gas  weU,  and  refinery  workers. 
Magnolia  Refining  Co.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 
Iron  workers,  Hedtherington  &  Berner 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CommissiGners  of 
conciUatlon. 


Workmen 
effected. 


W.  H.  Rodgers. 
James  Purcell.. 


T.  J.  Williams. 


F.  L.  Feick... 
B.  M.  Squires. 


P.  F.  Gill.... 
O.  F.  Nelson. 

J.  J.  Barrett.. 


F.  L.  Feick... 
B.  M.  Squires. 


W.  H.  Rodgers. 
James  Purcell.. 
J.  S.  Myers 


O.  F.Nelson... 
W.  D.  Davidge. 
J.  B.  Colpoys.. 

P.F.Gill 

James  Purcell.. 


Direct-     Indi- 
ly.       rectly. 


B.  M.  Squires. 
....do 


J.  J.  Barrett,  F.  T. 

Hawley,    O.     F. 

Nelson. 
H.  J.  Brown 


E.  E.  Greenawalt, 
C.  J.  Fury. 


F.  L.  Feick. 
J.  S.  Myers. 


J.  J.  Barrett,  F.  T. 
Hawley,     O.     F.  , 
Nelson.  ' 


Controversy: 

Longshoremen  and  timberhandlers,  Kent    B.  M.  Squires 
&  Tracy,  contracting  stevedores,  Pen- 
saoola,  Fla. 
Tug  firemen  and  linemen,  Great  Lakes 
Towing  it  Dredj^gCo.'s,  Groat  Lakes,  i 
Threatened  strike:  Machinists  and  tool  mak-  , 
ers,  Cox  dt  8on.%  Brldgeton,  N.  J.  I 


....do 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 


800 

60 

150 

14 

144 

50 


31 
600 


800 
440 

20 
30 


42 
12 

30 
60 


65 


400 
30 

0 

60 


19 


1.200 
150 


Result. 


15  : 

1 

75 
250 


I 


100 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Settled. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Settled. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Mediation  refused. 

Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Settled. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
%ts  commissioners  of  concUiation  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO,  ^9^0- <3ontmued. 


Name. 


JAKUABT-^contlnued. 

Controversy: 

Deep^ea  longshoreitifin,  Smith  &  KeUy 
Co.,  Taggart  &  Co.,  Savamiah,  Ga. 

Coastwiseiongshoremen,  coastwise  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracting  stevedores, 
Atlantic  and  Oulf  ports. 

FEBRUARY. 

Controwrsy: 

Marine  beef  handlers,  War  Department, 

New  York 
^.  t).  Nellsoii,  Cut  Sole  Co.,  Chicago,  111. . 
Wm.  F.  Mosser  Co.,  Rlchwood,  W.  Va. . 
KCachinists,  Flelschmann  Yeast  Co.  ,Lang- 

don,  D.  C. 
Strike: 

Puddlers,  Burden  Iron  Co^Troy,  N.  Y. . 

Home  Packing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Threatened  strike:  Street  car  men.  Wllkes- 

Barre  Railways  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Controversy: 

Stationary  engineers.  Industrial  plants, 

Sprhigneld  and  vicinity,  Ohio. 
Longshoremen,  Pacific  Northwest  Ports, 

Oregon,    Washington,    and     British 

Columbia. 
Tobacco  workers,  British-American  To- 
bacco Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Building  trades,  Contractors'  Association, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Teamsters,  Kivits  Brothers  Commission 

Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Dredge  workers  and  oilers,  Oreat  Lakes 

Dredge  <&  Dock  Co.,  Great  Lakes. 
Checkers  and  tallymen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship lines  and  contracthig  stevedores, 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Dredge  workers  and  oilers,  Great  Lakes 

Dredge  and  Dock  Co.,  Great  Lakes. 
Checkers  and  tallymen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship Unes  and  contracting  stevedores, 

Haxnpton  Roads,  Va. 
Lockout:  (Brmen.  machinists,  blacksmiths, 

engineers,  American  Car  <Se  Foundry 

Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Threatened  strike:  Machinists,  U.  6.  Sllchig 

Machine  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Strike: 

Street  and  electric  raUwav  employees, 

Gulfport  &.  Mississippi  Coast  Traction 

Co.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  trainmen, 

machinists,    boUermakers    and    other 

crafts,  Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western 

Rwv.  Co..  International  Falls,  Minn. 
Amenean  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
Machinists  and  helpers,  contract  shops, 

Galveston.  Tex. 
Controversy:  Furnace  men,  Punxsutawney, 

Pa. 
Threatened  strike:  Packing-house  employees. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Moultrie.  Ga. 
Controversy:  Eclipse  Refhimg  Co.,  Franklin, 

Pa. 
Walkout:  Cooks  and  waiters,  Cawthon  Hotel, 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Strike: 

Metal   polishers,    Superior    Motor   Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Carmen  and  machinists,  Jcnesboro,  Lake 

( ity,  and  Kastem  Rwy .  Co.,  Jonesboro, 

Ark. 


CommlssioDers  of 
coQcUiatian. 


Workmen 
effected. 


Direct- 
ly. 


B.  H.  Squires. 
....do 


15,000 


B.  M.  Squires. 


F.  L.Feick-. 
F.G.Davis.. 
J.  B.  Colpoys. 


....do 

F.  L.  Feick. 
J.  A.  Smyth. 


T.J.  WUliams. 


G.  Y.  Harry,  E.  P. 
Marsh. 

Homer  J.  Brown 

O.F.Nelson 

F.  L.Feick 

B.M.  Squires 

....do 


150 

7 
"8 


200 

250 

4 


120 
7,000 

100 

1,200 

15 


.do. 
.do. 


200 


F.  L.  Felck. 


O.  F.  Nelson. 


J.  S.  Myers. 


R.  S.  Coleman,  F.  L. 
Feick. 


J.  S.  Myers 

do 

J.  A.  Smyth... 
W.C.  Liller... 
James  Purcell. 
W.C.  Liller... 


300 
75 
12 

108 
65 

700 
140 


Indi- 
rectly. 


425 


O.  F.  Nelson. 
J.  S.  Myers.. . 


10 

34 
22 


5 
'266 


1,600 

15 

350 


4,750 
13,000 

3,100 


500 

260 

25 

15 

000 
320 


30 


15 


145 


Result. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Mediation  refused. 


M  Some  employees  returned,  others  found  employment  elsewhere. 
^  Most  of  the  men  obtained  wwk  elsewhere. 
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Statement  thawing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  concUitUion  from  July  i,  1919,  to  June  SO,  i9£0-— Continued. 


Name. 

Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 

Workmen 
aflteted. 

Result. 

Direct- 
ly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

rEBBUART-Hxmtinued. 

Controversy: 

Steamship  pier  office  employees,  Clyde 

San  Dommgo  line,  Porto  Rico  Line, 

New  York. 
Deep^ea  lonnhoremen,  Brady  A  Gice, 

stevedores/New  York. 

B.  M.  Squires 

• 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

steamship  Unes  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Tampa,  Fla. 
Threatened  strike:  Mine,  mill,  and  smelter 

J.7.  Walsh 

200 

3 

1,600 

120 
700 
200 

23 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 
200 

800 

200 

300 

460 

32 

4,170 

200 
125 

200 

143 

16 

3,300 

1,100 

1 

6 
140 

20 
500 

70 
800 

110 
25 

800 

200 

60 

3,200 

Do. 

workers.  Ft.  Smith  Smelter  Co.,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 
Strike:  Delaney  Forge  A  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo, 

C^mtroversy: 

Deep-sea     longshoremen,     deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Boston,  Mass. 
Tannery  workers.  Union  Tanning  Co., 
Narrows,  Va. 
Strike:  Waiters,  hotel  and  caf6  owners,  Los 

Angelesj^lif. 
Controversy:  Home    Packing    Co.,    Terre 

James  Smyth 

B.M.  Squires 

H.  J.  Brown,  F.  G. 

Davies. 
C.  T.Connell 

P.  F.  Gill 

DO. 

Do. 

> 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Settled. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Haute,  Ind. 
Strike: 

Leather  workers.  National  Belting  Co., 

New  York,  N.  V. 
Sheet-metal    workers,    boiler    makers, 

J.  R.  Buchanan 

W.  C.  LiUer 

blacksmiths,  machinists,  electricians, 
carpenters,    and  Joiners,    Pensacola 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Controversy:  Deep-sea  longshoremen,  deep- 
water  steamship  lines  and  concracting 
stevedores,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MABCH. 

Controversy: 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Cunard  Steam 

Ship  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
Marine   warehouse   clerks,    deep-water 

B.  M.  Squires 

B.M.  Squires 

steamship  lines  and  contiactixig  stcve- 
dcxes,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Walkout:  Meat  cutters  and  butcher  work- 

J.J. Walsh 

Do. 

men,  packing  houses  and  sausags  fac- 
tories, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Controversy: 

Trans-Atlantic  steamship  clerks,  deep- 
water  steamship  lines  and  contracting 
stevedores,  Boston,  Mass. 

Checkers    and    tallymen,    deep-water 
steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Deep  •  sea   longshoremen,    deep  •  water 

B.M.  Squires 

do 

Do. 
Do 

do 

Do. 

steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 
dores, Galveston,  Tex. 

Carmen   employed   in   shops,    Kansas 
City,  Clay  County,  and  St.  Joe  Rail- 
way, Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Strike: 

JuUus  Kayser  Co.,  Sidney,  Amisterdam, 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pequanoc  Rubber  Co. ,  Butler,  N.J 

Paper  makers,  American  Straw  Board 
Co..Qulncy,ni. 

Machmists,   General  Motors   Co.,    St. 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

Ethelbert  Stewart .. 

J.  R.  Buchanan 

F.T.Hawley 

P.F.  Gill 

Settled. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Waiters,  Alexandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
Conteoversy:   Sinclair   Gulf  Refinine  Co.. 

C.  T.Connell 

J.  S,  Myers 

Adjusted. 

Men  employed  •!■» 

where. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Ranger,  Tex. 
Strike:  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 
Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

H.  J.  Skefflngton 

J.W.BridweU 
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SUUemenL  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  iS^frf-— Continued. 


Workmen 

affected. 

Name. 

Commissioners  of 

Result. 

conciliation. 

Direct- 

Indi- 

1 

ly. 

rectly. 

MARCH-pContinued. 

* 

Threatoned  strike:  Roberts  &  Oakes  Pack-    W.  H.  Rodgers 

150 

Plant    dosed    In- 

lug Co.,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 
Strike:  Drop  forge  men,  Billings  &  Spencer    James  Purcell,  C.  J. 
Drop  Forge  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.                 Fury. 

definitely. 

170 

800 

(») 

Lockout:  Teamsters,  KiWts  Bros.  Commis- 

P.F.Gill  

150 

1,100 

Adjusted. 

sion  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Strike:  Building  trades  council,  Employers'  ''  J.  J.  Barrett 

Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2,000 

118,000 

Do. 

Controversy: 

Journeymen   barbers,   Master  Barbers' 

O.  F.  Nelson,  J.  J. 

3,000 

Do. 

Association,  Chicago,  III. 

Walsh. 

Qrain  trimmers,  deep-water  steamship    B.  M.  Squires 

lines  and  contracting  stevedores,  Balti- 

•    400 

•■"•"""• 

Do. 

more,  Md. 

Deep-sea    longshoremen,    deep-water  do 

1,000 

Do. 

steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 

dores, Baltimore,  Md. 

Deep  -  sea   longshoremen,    deep  -  water 

do 

3,600 

Do. 

steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 

I 

dores,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.                   * 

Strike: 

Paper  makers,  Weis  Paper  Co.,  Quincy, 
Waiters  and  cooks,  McKee's  Caf4,  Los 

F.  T.  Hawley 

90 

20 

Unable  to  adjust. 

C.  T.  Connell 

26 

20 

Adjusted. 

Angeles,  Calif. 

Platform  men,  Pacific  Electric  Railway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  T.  Connell,  Hy- 
wel  Davies,  E.  P. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

^^   "^  VOT  m^  m  ^^     w  >^    %WM  ■  «M  ■*  ^PW 

Marsh.  Col.  J.  L. 
Spangler.               j 
B.  M.  Squires,  R.  M.  1 

Coastwise  men,  port  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

7,000 

Adjusted. 

McWade.               ' 

Live  Poultry  Board,  American  Express 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

0.  F.  Nelson..  ..      ' 

Do. 

1 

Kingan  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind '  P.  F.  Gill.  J.  J.  Bar-  , 

2,600 

(•0 

Yam  workers,  Manayunk,  Pa 

rett. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 

C.T.  Connell 

450 
12 

800 
10 

Adjusted. 

Controversy:   Trouble  men   and   linemen, 

Do. 

Riverside  Municipal  Plant,  Riverside, 

Calif. 

Strike:  Mine  workers,  Napier  Iron  Works,  i 

W.  C.  Liller 

30 

25 

Men  employed  else- 

Coming, Tenn. 

where. 

Walkout:  Painters  and  helpers,  Pierce  Oil 

Joseph  S.  Myers 

12 

25    Adjusted. 

Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Lockout:  Auto  mechanics.   Wentworth  & 

E.  P.  Marsh,  G.  Y.  ' 

40 

Do. 

Irwin  Auto  Co.,  Portland,  Greg. 

Harry.                   | 

Strike: 

Ladles'  gamient  workers,  Rose  &  Rose, 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

8 

(») 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Die  sinkers,  trimmers,  drop  forge,  and 
helpers,  J.  H.  Williams  Drop  rorge, 

J.    Purcell,    H.    J. 

175 

525 

Adjusted. 

Brown. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 

Controversy: 

Waiters,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  caf^s. 

Roland  B.  Mahany. 

416 



Do. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deep  -  sea   longshoremen,    deep  -  water 

B.M.  Squires 1 

1,000 

Do. 

steamship  lines  and  contracting  steve- 

dores. Savannah,  Ga. 

Strike:  Grain  handlers,  Portland,  Oreg 

E.  P.  Marsh,  G.  Y.  i 

200 

Do. 

Harry. 

^  ^  1         

Threatened  strike:  Clerks,  merchants,  Bak- 

C.T.  Connell 1 

240 

250  ■          Do. 

ersfield,  Calif. 

1 

Strike: 

1 

Tool  makers,  Pres^olit©  Pla>H,  Indian- 

P.F.Gill  ' 

40 

;  Unable  to  adjust. 

apolis.  Ind. 

Cadora  Mine  No.  1,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Stone    derrickraen,    stone    contractors, 

F.  T.  Hawley 1 

Adiii.<<ted. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

*""*266' 

Do. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

1 

1 

Threatened  strike:  American  Car  Co.,  St- 
Louis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Walsh ; 

300 

10 

(0 

i 

V    / 

*  Some  of  the  men  returned  and  some  were  employed  elsewhere. 

*'  Men  were  permitted  to  return  to  work  if  they  would  surrender  their  union  cards. 

3>  Employees  secured  work  elsewhere. 

c  Men  are  seeking  employment  elsewhere. 
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Statement  shourmg  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  condtiation  from  July  1,  1919,  tq  Jun^  SO,  19t0 — Continued. 


Workmen 

affected. 

Name. 

Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 

Result. 

Direct- 

Indi- 

ly. 

rectly. 

itABCH— continued. 

Strike: 

• 

Clerks  and  fireisht  handlers.  New  Eng- 
land steamship  lines.  New  York,  N.  y. 

Live  stock  handlers,  Ijnion  B^ock  Yards 
&  Transit  Co.»  Chicago,  111. 

James  Smyth 

250 

500 

Adjusted 

H.  L.  Kerwin,  J.  L. 
Spangler,    P.   P. 
GIU,  6.  F.Nelson. 

800 

40,000           Do. 

Foundation  Ca  of  New  York,  Dunlap 
Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

200 

3,500 

Do. 

« 

APRIL. 

Threatened  strike:  St-   Louis  &  Belleville 
Electric  Railway,  S^.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.J.  Walsh 

38 

10     Adjusted. 

V    •       ^F    •           F   ■     '^•■'•*  •■•«     ■••••• 

■^  >#                M  m  ^liBj  *■**  li"^^**  V 

Controvei^:  Building  trades  crafts,  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  Butte,  Mont. 

Thos.  Barker 

SOO 

1,500  •  Settled. 

Strike: 

Street  ai^d  electric  railway  employees, 
Nashville  Rwy.  &  Light  Co.,  Nash- 

W.  C.  Liller 

600 

100 

Do. 

■     V       V          ^IV    «         ^^^^^m  Vi^B  ^^^B     VV     ^VVV^VV 

Tenn. 

1 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  Butt^f 
MonV 

Thos.  Barker 

500 

Adjusted. 

ConUwersy: 

Deep-sea  longshoremen,  S^rachan  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Building    trades,    contractors,    South 
Bend,  Ind. 

B.  M.  Squires 

1,000 

Do. 

F.  L.  Feick 

2,000 

6,000 

Do. 

Strike:  Silk  weavers,  9  mills,  Fhillipsburg, 
Controversy:  Textile  workers,  Fall  River, 

W.  D.  Davidge 

1,000 

600  1  Settled. 

1 

H.  J.  SkefRngton.... 

2,300 

30,000  '  Adjusted. 

Mass. 

1 

Strike:  Casco  Tannery  Co.,  Portland,  Me 

Threatened   strike:  Harness  and   saddlery 

L.  R.Thomas 

80 

Settled. 

O.  F.  Nelson 

90 

"iiV 

Adjusted. 

makers,  Biehl  k  Sifferman  Saddlery 

Co.,  A.   N.   Edwards  Saddlery  Co., 

'               1 

Chicago,  111. 

Strike: 

Petticoat  workers,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Railway  clerks  and  others,  Norfolk  &. 

J.. J.  S.  Rodgers 

600 

Do. 

J.  B.  Colpoys,  Chas. 

8,000 

Do. 

Western  Railway.  Roanoke,  Va. 
Threatened  strike:  Meul  potithers,  J.   W. 
Miller  Lock  and  Hardware  Co.,  Lan- 

Bendhelm. 

C.  J.  Fury 

30 

..^ :          Do. 

1 

caster.  Pa. 

1 

Strike: 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kewanee, 

L^her  workers.  P.  C.  Murphy  Trunk 
Co.,  Stability  Bag  &  Trunk  Co.,  Ely- 
Walker  Dry  Goods  Co..  Rice  Stix  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  L.  Feick 

3,400 

Do. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

915 

Unable  to  adjust. 

qr    V      ^v    •       ^^^  ^^r^m  ^   *^  w  ^m  avvv    ^^^^    ^ 

Building  trades,  Employers'  Open  Shop 

J.  W.  Bridwell 

500 

6,000 

Settled. 

Policy,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Timber  workers.  Silver  Falls  Timber  Co. , 

G.  Y.  Harry 

130 

650 

Adjusted. 

Silverton,  Greg. 

Boiler  makers  and  helpers.  Standard  Oil 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

300 

2,400 

Do. 

&  Midwest  Refining  Co.,  Casper.  Wyo. 

Controversy:  Checkers  and  clerks,  Cunard 

SJeamshipCo.,  United  Fruit  Co.,  New 

B.  M.  Sauires 

Do. 

m  ^  %     A*A  ■     ^'^^  *•••  ^^k*  •  •   •   •  •  •  • 

........ 

• 

Threatened  strike:  Trunk  workers,  Wm.  Bal 

Chas.  Bendhelm 

170 

Do. 

Co.,  M.  Naidus  &  Co.,  Rauchback  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Walkout:  Stage  employees,  motion-picture 
operators,  theaters  and  motion-picture 

Thos.  Barker 

Do. 

^m    vi^B^r^v^     ^"^  ^iv^v  ^r^m-^r^^    v^^^^^vv 

houses,  Butte,  Mont. 

Strike: 

Paper  makers,  American  Strawboard  Co., 
NoblesvUle,  Ind. 

F.T.Hawley 

41 

110 

Settled 

Flour  and  cereal  workers,  Liberty  Mills, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

J.  S.  Myers 

Do. 

Threatened  strike:  Engineers  on  tugboats, 
Philadelphia  Elecftrlc  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J.  L.  Hughes,  C.  J. 

Adjusted. 

Fury. 
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Statement  showing  nuTnber  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissumers  of  conciliation  from  July  2,  1919  y  to  June  SO,  19tO — Continued. 


Name. 

• 

Commisslaners  of 
oonciliatian. 

1 

Workmen 
affected. 

Result. 

Direct- 
ly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

APBiL— continued. 

Strike:  Buildlns  laborers,  iron  workers,  elec- 
tricians,   hod    carriers,   Sioux    City, 
Iowa. 
Threatened  strike: 

Employees.  Washinxton  Railway  &  Eleo- 

W.H.Rodgers 

H-  w  Mfthany 

1,300 

Settled.     ' 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

(") 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

trie  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Textile  wOTkers,  Hamilton  it  C^bartt 

J.W.Bridwell 

Cotton  Mills,  Rock  HiU,  S.  C. 

Strike:  Mlllmen,  rlvermen,  loggers,  engine 
men,    machinists,  teamsters,  lumber 
camps.     Lumbermen's     Association, 
Rhinelander,  Colquet,  Odana,  Hurley, 
Ashland,  Superior,  Duluth,  etc.,  WCb- 
oonsin,  Minnesota.  Michigan,  Canada. 

Controversy:  Deep-sea  longshoromen,  deep- 
water  steamship  lines  and  contracting 
stevedores,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Deep^ea  longshoremen,  Fumess,  Withy 
ii  Co.,  Balnmore,  Md. 

Strllw: 

Bakers,  Jewish  bakertes.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bricklayers,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Texas  Co., 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Threatened  strike: 

Trunk  workere,  L.  Goldsmith  &  Son, 

Newark  N.J. 
Street  car  men,  Scranton  Street  Railways, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Controversy:  Amalgamated  Leather  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Threatened  strike:  Electric  welden,  Plandler 
Co.,  Tank  Builders,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

J.J.  Barrett 

35,000 

300 

300 

150 
100 

00 
600 
30 
30 
84 

800 
126 

146 

0 
1,000 

35,000 

S,000 
6,500 

80 
700 

1,700 
300 

2,000 

3,000 
300 

15 

80 

B.  M.  Squhns 

do 

do 

J.  S.  Myers 

• 

Do. 

Chas.  Bendheim 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgen 

Chas.  Bendheim 

L.R.Thomas 

C.J.  Fury 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Settled. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Threatened  strike: 

Machinists,  Trenton,  N.  J 

MachlnisU,  S.  Flory  Engine  Co.,  Bangor, 
Pa. 
Strike:  Pattern  makera,  various  Jobbing  shops 

in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  vlchiity. 
Controversy: 

Molders,  Portland  Iron  Works,  Portland, 

Oreg. 
Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co..  New  York. 
Deep-sea  lonfahoremen,  Munson  Steam- 
ship Line.  New  York. 
Deep-sea  lonRsnoremen,  deep-water  steam- 
ship Hues  and  contracting  stevedores, 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Strike:  T^uildfne  trades,  master  builders.  I^k 

J.  B.  Colpoys 

do 

Adjusted. 
Settled. 

W.  C.  Liller 

G.  Y.  Harry 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 

B.M.  Squires 

do 

do 

1,000 

460 

18 

1,500 
200 

Do. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

Unable  to  adjust . 

Crosse,  Wis. 
Lockout:  Millmen,  McCcrmidk  Lumber  Co., 

San  Diego,  Caljf. 
Controversy:    Lmted  States  Gypsum  Co., 

Plastcrco,  Va. 
Strike:   £.  F.  Houghton .&  Co.,  machinery 

belt  manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Threatened  strike:  Oshkosh  Triinlc  Co.,  Osh- 

kosh,  Wis. 
Strike: 

Molders.  Kellar's  Foundry.  Knoxville. 

Chas.  T.  Council 

F.  G.  Davis 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers,  C. 

J.  Fury. 
W.  H.  Rod;ors 

F.  G.  Davis 

108 
175 

11 
00 

200 



30 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Settled. 

Tenn. 
Jewelry  workers,  Jewelry  manufacturers, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Threatened  strike:    Electrical  workers.  Ha- 

J.  B.  Lennon 

Richard  L.  Halscy . . 

waiian  Electric  Co.  &.  Mutual  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Strike:  All  crafts,  Cincinnati  Car  Co..  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

L.  R.Thomas 

395 

Unable  to  adjust. 

.«  Department  forced  to  withdraw  commissioner  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
<B  Most  of  the  bricklayers  have  left  and  nothing  more  can  be  done. 
41  Situation  not  ready  for  conciliation. 
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^taUment  ihovnng  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  coTommsioners  of  coTicuiaiion  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  19i0 — Continued. 


Name. 


Cammlssicmers  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Dixvct- 

ly. 


Indi- 
rectly 


Result. 


APBiL—oontinued. 

OontroTersy:  OU  refinery  workers,  Magnolia 
Refinlnff  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Strike:  GcmauctorH,  motormen,  bam  me> 
chanics,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
Traction  Ck».,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

'Threatened  strike:  Eg;;  handlers  in  produce 
houses,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

/   MAT. 

Strike:  Molders,  S.  Flory  Engine  Co.,  Bangor, 
Pa. 

■Controversy:  Dock  workers  trucking  to  ship- 
side,  and  longshoremen,  Straciuin  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Brunswick,  Oa. 

Threatened  strike: 

Coopers,  23  new  and  second-hand  barrel 
dealers  and  15  oil  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers. Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Employees,    Cleveland    Railway    Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walkout:  Painters  and  glaziers,  Webber 
Showcase  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Threatened  strike:  Car  builders  and  repair 
men,  Chicago,   Lake  Shore  A  South 
Bend  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
—         lit 


J.  8.  Myers. 


C.  J.  Fury,  J. 
Buchanan. 

W.  H.  Rodgers. 


R. 


J.  B.Colpoys. 
B.  M.  Squires. 


W.  C.  Liller. 


W.C.  LUler.. 
C.  T.  Conncll. 
O.F.Nelson. 


J.  A.  Smyth. 


J.  J.  Barrett. 


Lockout:  Blacksmiths  and  machinists,  Buf- 
falo-Springfield Roller  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Strike: 

Electrical  workers  and  helpers,  electrical 
contractors,  Duluth,  Mmn.,  and  Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers,  team  and  ; do 

truck  owner,  Supenor,  Wis.  ! 

Threatened  strike:  Ozark  Smelting  and  Min-     P.  F.  Oill 

Ing  Co.,  Coflejrville,  Kans. 
Strike:  I 

Labwers  and  semiskilled  workers,  metal  i  H.  J.  SkefTington, T. 
manufacturers,  Waterbury.  Conn.  J.  Williams. 

Employees,  Charleston  Industrial  Corpo-  ,  James  Purcell 

ration,  Nitro,  W.  Va.  i 

Controversy:      Plumbing     shops,     supply     W.  H .  Rodgers 

houses,  Sious  Citv,  Iowa.  ! 

Strike:     Carpenters,    building   oontractors, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
Controversy:   Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Stra- 

chan  Shipping  Co..  Savannah,  Ga. 
i^trike: 

Drop  force  men,  blacksmiths,  helpers, 
Thos.  McLaughlin  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Joumejrmen  stonecutters,  International 
Association   Cut    Stone   Contractors,  i 
Bedford,  bid.  I 

Threatened  strike:  Employees,     Stockton,    Wm.  H.  Urmy. 
(Calif.)  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Strike:  Carpenters,  Goshen,  Ind F.  L.  Feick 

Lockout:  BaHding  trades,  Bloomhigton,  111. .   p.  F.  Gill 
Strike: 

Silk  operatives,  TUt  Silk  Co.,  Pottsville, 

Fa. 
Machinists  and  helpers.  Snow  Pump 

Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Iron  workers,  Erie  Steel  Construction  Co., 

Erie,  Pa. 
J.  D.  Padgett  &  Co.,  Tennison  Bros.,  G. 
W.  Schoellkoff,  Dallas,  Tex. 


F.  L  Feick... 
B.  M.  Squires. 


J.  R.  Buchanan. 
F.  T.  Hawley... 


H.  J.  Brown.. 

J.  Purcell 

L.  R.  Thomas. 
J.  8.  Myers — 


76 
100 

25 

30 
300 

200 

2,800 
15 

sa 

175 

150 

150 
140 

15,000 
300 


30 
1,000 

30 
700 

80 

25 
700 

249 

140 

25 

335 


60 


200 


1,200 

300 
150 
176 

200 
1,500 


100 


350 
12,000 

10 


15 


1,500 
215 


Adjusted. 
(/) 

Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Settled. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Settled. 
Do. 

(«) 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 

(43) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Adjusted. 


/  Commissioner  called  away  from  case,  has  had  no  further  information. 

^  Commi'^ioner  withdrew,  as  It  was  not  a  case  for  ooncilbttlon- 

ff  Many  of  the  emplovees  secured  work  elsewhere. 

4*  Employees  will  not  strike,  but  will  seek  work  elsewhere. 

4*  Unaole  to  negotiate  with  company. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  condliatwn  from  July  i,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


Name. 


HAY— continuod. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


C.  T.  Connell. 


C.  T.  Connell. 


F.  G.  Davis.. 
B.  M.  Squires. 
J.  J.  Barrett... 


P.  F.Gill 

T.  J.  Williams. 


(.'ontrjversy:  Stationary  engineers,  Intema- 

tianal  Packing  Corpdration  and  other 

fi<:h  canneries,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and 

vicinity. 
f.>3ckout:  Blacksmiths,  mine  contract  shops, 

Fresno,  CalU. 
Controversy: 

Eastern    Pennsylvania   Railways  Co., 

Pottsville,  Pa. 
Longshoremen  and  checkers,  Pensacola 

Lumber  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Strike:  Carpenters,  Joiners,  laborers,  cabinet 

makers,  painters,  sheet-metal  workers, 

Gumey    Refrigerator    Co.,    Fond-du- 

Lac.Wis. 
I^ockout:  Teamsters  and  chaulTeurs,  Bloom- 

ington,  and  Champaisn,  111. 
Strike:  Braziers,  Uendee  Motor  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.                                         .    I 
Controversy:  Building  trades  council.  Citrus  >  c.  T.  Connell 

Soap  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Strike: 

Machinists   and    helpers,    O'Neil    Iron     James  Purcell 

Works,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Clerks,  trainmen,  shop  crafts  and  others,     j.  W.  Bridwell 

Central  of  Georgia  Railwav,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Threatened    strike:  I^akery    workers,    400     L.R.Thomas 

bakeries,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Strike:  Cigar  makers,  Andrew  Steffen  Cigar     j.  j.  Walsh 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Controversy:  Teamsters,  tmck  owners,  Ta-    E.  P.  Marsh 

coma.  Wash. 
Strike:  Employees,  furniture  factories,  Shel-     J.  J.  Walsh,    F.    L. 

byville,  Ind.                                                 Felck. 
Threatened  strike:  White  Eagle  Refining  Co.,     J.  8.  Myers 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

JUNE. 

Controversy: 

Electrical  workers,  14  .shops, Savannali,Ga.    J.  W.  Bridwell. 


W^kmen 
affected. 


Result. 


Dirwt-I  Indl- 
ly.       rectly. 


50  ,       500    Adjusted. 


25 

500 

50 

175 

10 

17 

7 

150 
•  100 

280 
50 

150 

1,000 

45 

108 

Clerks,  Chicago,  Burl ington  &  Quincy  R .     P.  F.  G  ill ,    2, 000 

R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Refinery  men,  Houston.  Tex James  B .  Bryan , . 

Boiler  makors  and  helpers,   E.    Keclcr     J.  Purcell ' 

Boiler  Works,  Willi,  msport,  Pa. 

Drcdgprmrn,  United  Dronging  Co.  et  al.,     C.  T.  Connell 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Threatened  strike: 

RallwAV  clerks,  Chicago  &  North  West-  <  O.  F.  Nelson,  P.  F.    . 
em  Rv.,  ChiciRO,  111.  Gill.  , 

Strike:       -•  '  '  I 

Mill  workers,  mill  owners.  South  Btnd,     F.  L.  Feick ' 

Ind. 

Machinists,  Watson  Machine  Co.,  J.  A.     Chas.  Bendheim 

Roobling  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Controversy:  <)il  refinery  workers -.Pierce  Oil     P.  F.  Gill , 

Corpor.itlon,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.  i 

Strike:  Pjttern  makers,  Westinghouse  Elcc-     I,.  R.  Thomas 

trie  <fc  Machine  Co.,  Trafford  City,  Pa. 
Controversy: 


I 


SO 
60 


60 
97 


35 


Building  la]>orers^  Kj  n«w;  City,  Mo P.  F.  Gill . . . 

Adrian  Furnace  Co. at  Du  Boisand  Punx-     F.  0.  Davis. 


40 
400 

850 


200  I  Settled. 

'  Adjusted. 

Do. 

200  («) 

I 

300  Unable  to  adjust . 
1,500  (*«) 

75  '  Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


150  '  Settled. 

000  ,  Adjusted. 

Settled. 

5  I  Adjusted. 


> » .  • 
50 


100 
3,000 


2,000 


Adjusted. 
Do 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjusi . 

Pending. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Settled. 
Pending. 

Do. 


300  ;  Adijustcd. 

Do. 

Do. 


sutawney,  Pa.  , 
Strike:  Metal  workers,  Trimont  Manuf.ictur-     J.  R.  Buchanan i 

ing  Co.,  T^oston,  M.iss.  i 
Controversy:   Deep-sea  longshoremen,  Stra-     B.  M.  Squires 

chan  Shipping  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

**  Department  fjrcei  tj  withdraw  c^nuiliat'jr  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
**  Mast  of  the  men  are  working  elsewhere. 

*^  Factory  3,)dratin;  with  new  help  anl  empbyer  hesitates  to  remDve  them.    Commissioner  can  be  of 
no  further  use. 
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Statement  shovnng  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissumers  of  condfiation  from  July  i,  1919 ^  to  June  SO,  ^PfO— Continued. 


Name. 


CommissiQners  of 
coadUatlon. 


JUNK— continned . 
Strike: 

Building  trades,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Quarry  men,  Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Co., 
Martlnst^urg,  W.  Va. 
Ttireatened  strike;  Brick  masons  and  carprn- 
tors,  Studehaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 
Controversy: 

Boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 

oontTBCt  shops,  Xacksonvilie,  Fla. 
Dining*car  conductors,  walten.  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strike:  Machinists,  W.  R.  Thropp  Sons  Co., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Threatened  stnke:  Inside  wiremen  end  other 
crafts,  State  electrical  contractors,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 
Strike:  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Founiry 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Controversy:  Refinery  workers.  Crew  Levick 

Refining  Co.,  Tltusville,  Pa. 
Strike:  Miners,  coal  operators,  Wi!liamson, 
Mhigo  Countv,  w.Va. ,  Pike  County, Ky. 
Controversy: 

Alabama  Coal  Situation,  Birmingham 

and  vicinltv,  Ala. 
Building  trades.  Contractors  &  Builders 
Association,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Threatened  strike:  Baking  industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Strike:  Longshoremen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Controversy: 

CSieclcers,  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  New 

York 
*Longsh(»emen  bunkering  coal,  Cunard 

Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  .New  York. 
Bakers,  bakeries,  Washington,  D.  C 


J.  B.  Lennon,  F.  L. 

Felck. 
C.  Bendheim 


F.L.  Felck 


Thoe.  V.  Kirk 

John  A.  Moffltt 

Chas.  Bendheim 

Chas.  T.  Connell 


O.  F.Nelson.. 
James  Puroell. 


L.  R.  Thomas,  F.  L 
Felck. 

J.  W.  Bridwell 

C.T.  Connell 

Rowland  B.  Mahany 

J.  L.  Hughes 

B.  M.  Squires 

do 

R.  B.  Mahany 


Workmen 
effected. 


Direct- 
ly. • 


400 
300 
300 


1,200 
47 
40 


Indi- 
rectly. 


1,100 


4,000 

53 

100 


98 
4,000 

26,000 

1,200 

740 

4,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Result. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 

(«) 
Adjusted. 

Fettled. 

Unable  to  adjast. 
Do. 

Pending. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 
Settled. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 


«  Commissioner  refused  an  interview. 
RECAPITULATION. 


• 
Date. 

Strikes. 

Dis- 
putes. 

lock- 
outs. 

Walk- 
outs. 

Ad- 
Justed 

and 
settled. 

83 
81 
71 
69 
41 
45 

37 
32 
34 
60 
31 
22 

Unahle 

to 
adjust. 

Un- 
classi- 
fied. 

5 
11 
37 
19 

5 

2 

I 
2 

8 
4 
6 

1 

Pend- 
ing. 

Total. 

1919. 
July 

60 
59 
84 
48 
26 
20 

18 
13 
26 
27 
21 
11 

33 
39 
32 
48 
26 
34 

26 
24 
17 
32 
15 
21 

7 
6 

1 

1 

13 
13 
12 
12 
6 
7 

8 
5 
5 
8 
3 
4 

i" 

1 
.   1 

........ 

i' 

5 

101 

AOfTU^t 

105 

^entember 

4  ' 

120 

October 

November 

5 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
4 

i* 

i' 

2 

1 

1 

101 
53 

I>ecember 

55 

1920 

January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

liay 

46 
39 
47 
62 
41 

Jniie 

32 

Total 

413 

347 

34 

8 

596 

96 

101 

9 

802 

1 
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Character : 
Strikes. 


Cases  pending  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1919. 


Disputes 


Total 13 


Disposition : 

Adjusted 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Unclassified i 


3 

T 


Total 1» 

Cases  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  July. 

1919,  to  June  SO,  1920. 


state. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 
1 

Oct. 
1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

j  Feb. 

1 
Mar. 

*pr. 

May. 

.Tune. 

Total. 

Alabama 

i        1 

1 

1 

4 

Arizona 

1 ..... . 

2 

t 

3 

A  rkansas 

1 

1        2 

i        1 

1 

3 

California 

1 

11 

2 

• 

9 
3 

7 

1 

,       5 

1 

5 

3 
...... 

39 

Colorado 

s 

Connecticut 

3 

1 

17 

4 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1^ 

:^ 

Delaware 

1 

2- 

District  of  CclumbH. 

^.   ,.,.!_... 

2 

'        2 

1 
1 

"  ■"2" 

1 

I 
2 

I 

1 

...... 

3 

3 
1 
2 

10 

Florida 

1 

2 

8 

Oeor/ift 

I 

2 
2 
1 
3 

9 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

21 

Hawaii 

3 

Idah.. 

1 
3 

3 

'? 

2 
3 
1 
2 

.,.,,.'-    

5 

Illinois 

5 
2 
1 
2 

3 
2 

4 
5 

8 
3 

2 
6 

5 
4 

1 

3 
2 
2 

3 
5 

1 
1 

3 
3 

...... 

70 

Indiana 

4& 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas 

• 

Kentucky 

1 

...... ...-/- .-!'-_ 

3- 

lionislana 

7 

1 

"2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

3 

;:::.: 

1 

1 
\ 

1 

16 

Maine 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

...... 

« 

Maryland 

1 
3 

1 

1 
2 

5 
6 
5 

"'i' 

3 

2 
1 

3 
2 

17 

kassachfisetts 

MlchlTOn 

12 
2 

1 

1 

1 



39 
10 

Minnesota 

1 
1 

4 

Mississippi 

1 

*'*••■ 

3 

Missouri 

3 

2 

1 

'"2" 

3 

1 

.1 

3 

0 
3 

1 

...... 

21 

Montana 

......  .-   — 

1 

6 

Nebraska 

2 



...... 

•  3 

Nevada. :...  I 

1 1 ' 

2" 

New  Hampshire 

1 
1 
9 

1     '"'*, 



1 

New  Jersey 

'"q 

1 

27 
8 

"  3' 

8 

4 
9 

I 

1 
7 

""'fl* 

1 
S 

'8 
6 

....„ 

3 
2 

49 

New  York 

80 

North  Carolina 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 
9 

1 1 ] 

1 

Ohio 

ii 

3 

1 

11  i 

8 
1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

...... 

45 

Oklahoma 

5 

Orecon r 

1 1 1 

2 
1 

2 
4 

1 

5- 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

9 

10 

13 

2 

1 
2 
1 

3 

4 

5 

63 
3 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

2  , 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 
2 

I 
3 

2 

4 

16 

Texas 

8  1 
1 
...... 

1 
1 

'  3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

33 

Utah 

CI 

Virginia 

1 

1 

3 

1  1 

1 

""2 

4 

1 

3 

11 

i 

1 
2 
1 

io 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

25 

Washinijton 

1 
1 
2 

...... 

.» 
( 

WestVir^nia 

1 

12 

Wisconsin 

2  , 

2 

2 
2 
1 

25 

Wyoming ■ 

2 

Interstate 

1 

5 

1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

26 

Total 

101^ 

105 

120 

101 

53 

65  1 

1 

46 

39 

47 

62 

41 

32 

802- 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

Status  and  future. — Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation defining  the  status  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
as  an  established  unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  service  still 
exists  as  a  function  rather  than  a  bureau  of  the  Department,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  January  3, 1918,  pro- 
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vidiug  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  service  in  the  then 
critical  state  of  the  war  industries  of  the  Nation.^*  The  authority 
for  this  action  was  derived  from  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration/**  supplemented 
by  the  broader  powers  of  the  Department  itself  "  to  foster,  promote^ 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States^ 
to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment.'"  ^*  Though  instituted  primarily 
as  a  war  measure  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  production  of 
essential  war  material  and  for  reducing  the  enormous  wastage  of 
public  and  private  resources  in  the  desperate  competition  of  the  war 
industries  for  labor,  the  demonstrated  utility  of  the  service  as  a 
means  of  equalizing  labor  supply  and  demand  and  of  meeting  the 
recurrent  problem  of  unemployment  commended  it  to  all  thoughtful 
observers  as  a  permanent  function  of  the  National  Government. 
This  growing  conviction  of  the  public,  which  was  based  on  actual 
experience  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  harmonized  with  the  views 
of  employment  experts  who  had  felt  the  need  of  a  coordination  of 
the  employment  activities  of  the  several  States  that  had  in  the  decade 
preceding  the  entry  of  our  Nation  into  the  war  developed  systems 
of  public  employment,  and  who  had  for  several  years  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  national  system  for  the  clearance  of  labor  among  the 
States.  These  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  several 
bills  providing  for  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  such  a  national 
system  which  had  received  consideration  by  the  several  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  having  them  in  charge,  but  which  were 
never  reported  out  for  congressional  action. 

Reference  is  made  in  last  year's  report  to  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Kenyon  in  the  Senate  and  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  the  House,' ^ 
which  represented  the  views  of  practically  all  the  public  employment 
experts  of  the  country,  and  which  had  the  indorsement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  These  bills,  which  at  the  creation  of  a  decen- 
tralized but  coordinated  system  of  public  employment  offices  by  the 
cooperative  activities  of  the  States  and  Federal  Government,  received 
the  most  thorough  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor;  but, 
owing  to  the  congressional  situation  in  the  months  preceding  the 
presidential  campaign,  failed  to  be  reported  out.  In  the  meantime 
an  earlier  and  less  detailed  measure  w^hich  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  on  May  19, 1919,  by  Mr.  Nolan,  of  California  (H.  E.  544), 
was,  with  same  amendments,  reported  to  the  House  May  18,  192Q 
(Report  No.  999),  but  failed  to  come  up  for  action. 

'*  Department  Reports  of  1918,  pp.  480-482.     See  also  same  report,  pp.  475-480. 
» ImmlgratioD  act  of  1907,  sec.  40,  and  of  1917,  sec.  30. 
"Organic  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    See  appendix  to  this  report. 
"Department  Reports  for  1919,  pp.  904-906. 
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The  feature  that  all  these  measures  have  in  common  is  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  employment,  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  is  not  a  matter  of  local  but  of  national  concern, 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  dealing  with 
crises  or  emergencies  of  unemployment  but  also  a  practical  device 
for  so  marshaling  the  labor  power  of  the  country  as  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  eflSciency  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  Nation. 
This  requires  the  mobilization  of  the  workers  not  by  any  species  of 
compulsion  but  by  the  democratic  method  of  the  continuous  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  industrial  con- 
ditions and  the  labor  needs  of  every  part  of  the  country. 

This  national  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  so  widely  recognized 
and  so  authoritatively  set  forth  of  late  that  it  has  become  an 
accepted  doctrine  of  political  science.  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Russia  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  a  work- 
ing principle  in  order  to  speed  up  the  production  which  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  their  solvency  and  enable  them  to  reconstruct  their 
shattered  industrial  life,  while  Great  Britain  has  for  a  dozen  years 
maintained  a  national  system  of  employment  exchanges  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  combined  the 
emplojnnent  activities  of  its  several  Provinces  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
British  Columbia  into  a  federal  sj^stem,  administered  by  a  director 
of  employment  in  Ottawa. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  movement  for  national  direction  of 
employment  as  well  as  its  growing  international  importance  are 
exemplified  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  draft  convention 
concerning  unemployment  unanimously  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  in  Washington  in 
November  of  last  year : 

Article  11.  Each  member  (State)  which  ratifies  this  convention  shall  estab* 
llsh  a  system  of  free  public  employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority. 

Where  both  public  and  private  free  employment  agencies  exist,  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  such  agencies  on  a  national  scale. 

The  operation  of  the  various  national  systems  shall  be  coordinated  by  the 
international  labor  office  in  agreement  with  the  countries  concerned. 

• 

In  the  report  on  unemployment  prepared  by  the  organizing  com- 
mittee for  the  International  Labor  Conference,  comparative  statistics 
are  given  showing  the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  employment  in 
various  countries  in  the  years  preceding  the  war.  From  these  tables 
it  appears  that  the  mean  percentage  of  unemployment  in  certain 
trades  for  the  period  1904-1913  was  2.1  in  Germany,  2.7  in  Belgium. 
4.7  in  the  United  Kingdom,  7.8  in  France,  and  15.2  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  report  sums  up  the  situation  in  this  country  as 
follows : 
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The  fluctuations  of  industry  are  more  pronounced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  than  in  most  other  countries,  and,  therefore,  the  variation  in  the 
percentage  unemployed  is  greater.  The  prewar  percentages  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  were  normally  about  three  times  as  great  as  those  reported 
for  England  or  Germany.    The  fluctuations  likewise  were  more  violent. 

The  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  a  relatively 
small,  compact,  and  densely  populated  industrial  community  like 
England  or  Belgium,  or  one  as  highly  organized  as  was  Germany 
before  the  war,  the  working  population  easily  finds  its  level,  and  un- 
employment is  comparatively  slight;  whereas,  in  a  country  as  vast 
as  ours,  with  its  great  diversity  of  industries  widely  scattered  over 
its  area,  the  unemployed  worker  is  too  often  stranded  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  greater  mobility  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  American  worker  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
distance  that  separates  him  from  his  opportunity  and  by  his 
ignorance  of  its  existence  or  whereabouts.  If,  then,  these 
European  countries  deem  a  unified  employment  service  an  essential 
feature  of  their  industrial  organization,  how  much  more  essential 
must  it  be  under  the  more  difficult  and  less  stable  conditions  of  in- 
dustry which  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  our  Federal  system  of  government  lends  itself  easily 
to  the  institution  and  operation  of  a  national  employment  service 
which  is  unified  without  being  centralized  and  which  by  coordinating 
the  independent  activities  of  the  several  States,  combines  them  all 
into  a  national  system  free  from  the  dangers  of  centralized  authority 
and  bureaucratic  control.  This  is  the  system  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  herein  before*  referred  to. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  can  not  be  put  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  which  was 
convened  in  Washington  on  December  1,  1919,  and  which,  after  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  United 
States,  submitted  its  report  under  date  of  March  6,  1920.^* 

Needed  legislation. — ^The  hearings  on  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
referred  to  above,  which  were  conducted  into  the  summer  of  1919 
at  joint  sessions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  produced  a  mass  of  testimony, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
employment  system  as  proposed  in  the  bills.  Confident  hopes  and 
expectations  of  early  passage  of  those  bills,  and  persistence  of  the 
serious  condition  of  unemployment  throughout  the  summer  of  1919, 
led  the  Director  General  to  maintain  the  Employment  Service  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  when,  owing  to  the 
congestion  of  legislation  in  Congress,  it  became  apparent  that  those 

«  See  report  of  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  President,  title  "  Public  Employment 
Clearing  House,"  published  in  full  In  appendix. 
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bills  would  not  receive  early  consideration,  an  order  was  issued  direct- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  the  field  work  of  the  service  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  at  its  command  to 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  national  system  of  labor  clear- 
ance. Accordingly  on  October  10  the  employment  offices  up  to  that 
time  operated  by  the  service  were  turned  over  to  the  several  States 
and  municipalities  in  which  they  had  been  maintained,  or,  where 
this  was  not  possible,  were  abandoned. 

Activities, -^The  record  of  this  .service  during  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
20  indicates  a  constant  struggle  to  meet  the  serious  conditions  of 
unemployment  resulting  from  the  rapid  demobilization  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  and  war  workers  of  the  country  and  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  reviving  peace-time  industries  with  inadequate  and 
diminishing  financial  resources. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  deficiency  bill  prior 
to  its  adjournment  on  March  3,  1919,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
curtail  seriously  the  activities  of  the  service  during  the  four  months 
March  to  June,  when  unemployment  was  at  its  height,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  during  that 
critical  period.  The  instant  and  generous  response  with  which  this 
appeal  was  met  by  State  and  municipal  authorities  as  well  as  by 
numberless  private  citizens  and  welfare  agencies  and  the  aid  extended 
by  the  War  Department  in  cooperating  in  the  organization  of  special 
employment  bureaus  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  service  to  tide  over  the  emergency  without  serious 
embarrassment. 

The  work  of  replacing  returning  service  men  in  industrial  life,  which 
was  mainly  supported  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  commer- 
cial organizations,  with  help  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  welfare  organizations,  was  continued 
for  several  months  into  the  year  under  consideration — some  of  it  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1919— but  after  June  30,  upon  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  sundry  civil  bill,  which  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$400,000  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  ensuing 
year  (instead  of  the  $4,600,000  which  had  been  asked  for),  most  of 
the  private  contributions  were  discontinued,  necessitating  a  further 
reduction  in  the  activities  of  the  service,  and  especially  a  curtailment 
of  its  field  work.  Fortunately  this  enforced  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  employment  bureaus  maintained  by  the  service  (from  500  to 
62)  was  to  a  considerable  degree  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
States  and  municipalities  which  had  formerly  maintained  a  public 
employment  service  now  took  over  many  of  the  offices  which  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  was  compelled  to  abandon  and 
operated  them  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  service.  This  pro- 
vided for  242  additional  offices,  making  a  total  of  304  coordinated 
employment  bureaus  operated  together  as  a  national  public  employ- 
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ment  system.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  October  10,  1919^ 
when  the  congressional  situation  necessitated  a  further  and  more 
radical  changf^  in  the  policy  of  the  service. 

Cooperation  with  States, — The  system  of  cooperation  with  States 
and  municipalities  which  had  meanwhile  been  established  was  main- 
tained and  developed.  The  official  head  of  each  State  employment 
service,  or,  where  a  State  service  did  not  exist,  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  a  local  employment  bureau  became  the  Federal  Director 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  a  nominal  salary  of  a 
dollar  a  year ;  the  employment  offices  successively  turned  over  to  the 

control  of  the  State  or  local  authority  carried  with  them  the  furni- 
ture and  equipment,  together  with  the  franking  privilege  and  such 

blanks  and  forms  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Washington  office  of  uniform  reports;  and,  finally,  a 
sum  of  money  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  a  cooperat- 
ing employment  service  was  maintained  to  provide  for  the  additional 
clerical  service  which  such  cooperation  entailed. 

During  the  period  from  October  11,  1919,  to  June  3*,  1920,  269 
public  employment  offices  have  been  in  operation  in  41  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  were  in  19  States  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  supported  by  State  appropriations,  in  five  Statbs  by  local 
(municipal)  appropriations  and  in  two  by  both  State  and  municipal 
funds,  while  in  a  few  communities  the  local  employment  bureau, 
though  under  State  or  municipal  control,  was  still  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  private  agencies. 

Weekly  reports  of  the  business  transacted  in  each  of  these  employ- 
ment offices  were  regularly  transmitted  by  the  several  Federal  di- 
rectors to  the  Washington  office  of  the  national  service  thus  insti- 
tuted, comprehending  the  number  of  persons  registered  for  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  requisitions  for  help,  the  number  referred  to 
positions,  and  the  number  reported  employed,  adult  males,  women, 
and  juniors  being  separately  listed.  These  regular  reports  were  sup- 
plemented by  special  reports  of  fluctuations  in  the  local  labor  market, 
calling  for  the  assistance  of  the  Washington  office  in  supplying  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  an  urgent  or  otherwise  important  labor 
demand.  These  reports  were  studied  and  compiled  at  the  office  and 
were  made  the  basis  of  statistical  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  labor  market  throughout  the  country  and  of  the  developing 
clearance  activities  of  the  service. 

Only  a  rough  approximate  estimate  can  be  given  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  service  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  employment 
oflfices  conducted  by  the  service,  especially  in  the  period  from  July  1 
to  October  10.  1919,  were  supported  by  agencies  from  which  no 
report  of  disbursements  could  be  obtained.  In  many  cases  office 
premises  were  supplied,  rent  free,  in  municipal  or  private  office 
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I)uildings  and  in  many  others  one  or  more  of  the  employees  were 
^ontribnted  by  municipalities,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other 
Tigenoies.  The  direct  cost  of  the  service  amounted  to  $91,333  per 
month  for  the  first  period  (July  1-October  10)  and  to  $14,000  per 
month  for  the  second  period  (October  11- June  30),  making  a  total 
expenditure  of  $400,000  for  the  year.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
outside  aid  extended  was  more  than  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Government. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government  from  all  field  activi- 
ties has  given  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
branch  of  the  se:  vice  has  been  assumed  by  States  and  municipalities. 

National  clearing  house  for  labor, — During  the  period  of  the  war, 
when  the  issues  of  the  struggle  and  the  effectiveness  of  America's 
contribution  to  the  allied  cause  depended  on  the  quickest  production 
of  the  most  essential  war  material,  the  distribution  throughout  the 
coimtry  of  its  available  labor  resources  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance — a  fact  which  was  recognized  in  the  establishment  of 
a  labor  clearance  division  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
When,  in  the  months  succeeding  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  unem- 
ployment became  general  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
distribution  of  labor  became  for  a  time  a  local  rather  than  a  national 
problem.  Each  State,  every  community,  was  called  upon  to  make 
provision  for  the  employment  of  its  own  sons  who  had  returned  from 
war  service.  The  Clearance  Division  was  retained  in  operation,  but 
its  functions  became  subordinate  to  the  field  work  of  the  service  in 
bringing  together  the  man  seeking  a  job  and  the  nearest  available 
opportunity  for  employment.  With  the  final  elimination  of  the 
field  work  of  the  service  and  the  assumption  of  that  function  by  the 
several  States  and  municipalities,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  become  in  effect  a  national  clearing  house  of  labor. 

This  purpose  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  instructions  (circular 
No.  1)  issued  by  the  Director  General  to  the  Federal  directors  and 
other  representatives  of  the  service  in  the  several  States  under  date 
of  November  20,  1919.  This  circular  requested  the  continuance  of 
the  weekly  statistical  reports  indicating  the  employment  activities 
of  the  several  employment  offices  in  the  State,  and  in  addition  called 
for  weekly  clearance  reports  of  the  surplus  of  labor  undisposed  of 
and  of  workers  wanted,  and  for  reports  of  interstate  shipments  of 
applicants  to  supply  demands.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  concentration  of  a  national  clearance  system — with  its  ramifica- 
tions to  every  industrial  community  in  the  Nation — in  a  single  office 
at  the  National  Capital  involved  needless  congestion  and  delay.  It 
was  accordingly  decided  to  decentralize  the  system  and  to  throw 
the  responsibility  for  local  clearance  on  districts  or  zones  composed 
of  groups  of  States,  constituting  in  each  case  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
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closely  knit  industrial  area,  leaving  to  the  Washington  office  the 
function  of  clearing  the  surplus  of  labor  or  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities between  these  areas.  This  plan  was  promulgated  in  a  second 
letter  of  instructions  (circular  No.  2)  issued  under  date  of  March  8, 
1920. 

The  continental  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is 
<livided  into  13  zones,  corresponding,  with  only  a  few  alterations, 
to  the  Federal  reserve  bank  districts.  The  13  zones,  with  their  head- 
quarters and  the  States  included  in  each,  are  as  follows : 

Federal  Employment  Service — Labor-clearance  zones. 
Zone  headquarters.  I  States  included. 


1.  Boston,  Mass 

2.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.3.  Harrisburg,  Pa... 

4.  Tolumbus,  Obio. 

5.  Ralekh,  N.  C... 

6.  Atlanta,  Gq, 

7.  Chicago,  111 

8.  St.  Louis,  Vo. 


Massachusetts,  Yaine,  Vermont,  New  Rampshiro,  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  ronnectiout,  New  Jersey. 
Pcnnsvlvaiiia,  Delaware. 


Ohio,  NVcst  Virtfinia. 

Maryland,  Vlntiiiia,  North  (^arolina,  f'outh  Carolina. 
Oeorcrla,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  iVichi«?an,  Wis'^onsin,  Iowa. 
Kentucky,  Vissonri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 
9.  Pt.  Paul,  Minn t  >' innesota.  North  Dakota,  Fouth  Dakota,  \rontana. 

10.  KaiLsas    it v,  Kans Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, '  olorndo,  Wyoming. 

1 1 .  San  Antonio,  Tex Texas,  New  Mexico. 

12-  San  Francisco,  Calif Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada,  '^'alifomia. 

13.  Portland,  Oreg Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  made  available  for  the  purpose  it  is  proposed 
to  put  a  paid  zone  clearance  officer  in  charge  of  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts. At  present,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  put  paid  officers 
in  only  three  of  the  zones,  namelj'^,  No.  G.  centering  at  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
No.  7,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.;  and  No.  10,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City,  Kans.  In  the  remaining  10  zones  the  Fed- 
eral director  or  other  unpaid  representative  of  the  service  in  the  State 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  zone  is  located  acts  :is  zone  clearance 
officer  in  addition  to  his  other  functions  as  State  representative. 
Respecting  the 'designation  of  the  three  zones  with  active  paid  zone 
clearance  officers,  circular  No.  2  states  that  "  these  assignments  have 
I)een  made  with  a  view  to  the  best  adaptation  of  tlie  available  re- 
sources to  the  industrial  apd  agricultural  requirements  of  the  various 
zones."  These  zones  represent  in  a  general  way  the  agricultural 
region  of  the  Southern  States,  the  harvest  region  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  industrial  district  centering  at  Chicago,  111. 

Under  the  cooperative  agreements  which  the  various  States  have 
entered  into  with  the  Federal  service,  the  State  officials,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  Federal  directors  in  their  respective  States,  are  the  sole 
channels  of  communication  through  which  the  State  and  municipal 
offices  report.  Thus  all  local  placement  officers  within  a  State  report 
direct  to  the  Federal  director  for  that  State.  Tlie  local  offices  report 
their  surplus  of  registrations  or  requisitions  for  help  to  this  official 
and  these  are  matched  against  each  other,  tlius  providing  a  basis  for 
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a  system  of  clearance  between  the  local  offices.  The  problem  now 
before  the  service  is  to  establish  a  more  effective  system  of  State  clear- 
ance. The  importance  of  this  need  is  referred  to  in  circular  No.  2, 
as  follows : 

The  national  clearance  system  depends  upon  the  existence  In  each  State  of  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  system  of  clearance  within  such  State,  and  it  is 
asRinned  that  so  far  as  possible  each  State  will  supply  its  immediate  needs  from 
its  own  resources  of  workers  and  of  industrial  opportunities. 

To  attain  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  each  State  shall  supplement 
the  daily  report  of  labor  surplus  and  of  labor  wanted  from  each  of 
its  employment  offices  by  securing  in  addition  (a)  weekly  or  more 
frequent  reports  from  labor  organizations  of  men  seeking  employ- 
ment; (6)  weekly  or  more  frequent  reports  as  to  labor  wanted  from 
farm  agents,  local  employers'  organizations,  etc.,  and  (c)  informa- 
tion as  to  men  and  women  wanted  derived  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers  and  from  systematic  inquiries  pursued  from 
time  to  time  among  employers  of  labor. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  process  of  clearing  labor  within  the  State  is 
a  continuous  one  day  by  day,  if  not  hour  by  hour.  Any  surplus  of 
either  opportunities  or  applicants  remaining  undisposed  of  at  the 
close  of  the  day  is  then  to  be  reported  to  the  zone  clearance  officer 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  not  promptly  disposed  of  by  him  within  the  zone, 
is  to  be  reported  to  the  national  clearing  house  at  Washington.  The 
important  but  limited  functions  of  the  zone  clearance  officers  are  thus 
defined  in  the  circular : 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  functions  of  zone  clearance  officers  are 
merely  executive  and  not  supervisory  in  any  sense.  The  Federal  director  is  the 
sole  representative  of  this  service  in  his  State  so  far  as  employment  activities 
are  concerned.  The  duties  of  zone  clearance  officers  Involve  merely  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  directors  for  the  various  States 
within  their  zones  and  do  not  extend  to  soliciting  opportunities  for  employment, 
recruiting  workers,  or  placement  work  of  any  kind. 

The  matchin<Tf  of  the  "  labor  surplus  "  against  the  "  labor  wanted  " 
takes  place  daily  within  each  zone,  while  interzone  or  national  clear- 
ance will  be  effected  by  the  national  clearing  house  at  Washington  on 
the  basis  of  weekly  or  more  frequent  reports  of  "  labor  surplus  "  or 
"  labor  wanted."  The  zone  clearance  officers  are  also  required  to  re- 
port weekly,  or  more  frequently,  the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  all 
parts  of  their  respective  zones.  While  the  zone  clearance  officer 
usually  communicates  only  through  the  national  office  at  Washington, 
he  is  permitted  in  case  of  emergency  to  communicate  with  the  zone 
clearance  officer  of  an  adjoining  zone  with  a  view  to  effecting  directly 
and  without  loss  of  time  the  adjustment  of  labor  surplus  and  demand 
as  between  such  two  or  more  zones. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  outlines 
of  the  national  employment  system  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  coordi- 
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iiated  activities  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  The  latter 
conducts  no  field  work,  operates  no  employment  bureaus.  All  place- 
ment work,  all  intrastate  clearance,  all  work  of  collecting  information 
relating  to  employment  and  industrial  conditions  is  carried  on  by 
the  States  or  by  municipalities  responsible  to  and  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  States  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral office  on  the  employment  activities  of  its  several  offices,  on  the  in- 
dustrial situation  from  week  to  week,  on  the  labor  surplus  or  deficit 
from  dayto  day,  and  on  their  shipments  of  labor  to  other  States.  The 
Federal  office  receives  and  analyzes  the  stream  of  information  which 
is  thus  poured  in  and  directs  it  into  channels  of  usefulness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  States  from  which  it  was  derived  and  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  By  surveying  the  industrial  problem  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  by  coordinating  the  employment  activities  of  all  the  States, 
it  is  put  in  a  position  to  equalize  employment  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  and  by  that  means  to  aid  industry  or  relieve  and  perhaps 
avert  any  serious  condition  of  unemployment.  The  wisdom  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  States  and  municipalities  that  have  voluntarily  en- 
tered into  these  cooperative  relations  with  the  Federal  office,  and  thus 
with  one  another,  can  not  be  too  highly  commended. 

Organization  of  the  service. — The  form  of  organization  in  force 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year"  proved  flexible  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  emergency  that  attended  the  opening  of  the  year  under 
review  and  continued  in  force,  though  with  a  greatly  reduced  per- 
sonnel, up  to  the  reorganization  of  the  service  necessitated  by  the 
discontinuance  of  its  field  work  on  October  10, 1919.  In  the  Division 
of  Operations  the  section  on  soldiers  and  sailors'  work,  and  in  the 
Division  of  Organization  the  section  in  charge  of  community  labor 
boards  and  State  advisory  boards  were  then  discontinued  and  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Director  General  appointed  to  organize  the 
system  of  labor  clearance.  There  was  also  created  a  section  on  em- 
ployment statistics  in  the  Division  of  Operations,  and  in  this  division 
was  also  vested  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  directors  in  the  several 
States  and  of  the  zone  officers  and  field  agents  appointed  to  serve  in 
connection  with  the  clearance  system. 

Special  activities. — The  general  activities  outlined  above  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  variety  of  special  activities  instituted  to  deal  with 
particular  emergencies  or  with  special  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
service.  The  work  of  replacing  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  industrial  life  was  practically  completed  during  the  first  period 
(July-September)  of  the  year  with  which  this  report  deals.  The 
special  work  for  the  women  as  well  as  for  junior  workers,  also  the 
recruiting  of  labor  for  harvest  work  in  the  grain  belt  of  the  Middle 
West  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 
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Soldier  and  sailor  placement. — The  process  of  demobilization  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  nation  was  at  its  height  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  upward  of  30,000  men  being  discharged  from  the  service 
every  week.  Most  of  these  were  in  need  of  help  to  find  acceptable 
positions,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  community  were  brought  into 
play  to  render  this  help  quickly  and  effectively.  Reference  has  been 
made  above  to  special  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  local  agen- 
cies in  the  larger  industrial  centers,  which  were  congested  with  sol- 
diers seeking  employment,  and  to  bring  the  energies  so  released  into 
effective  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
The  immediate  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  creation  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  latge  cities  of  large  and  well- 
manned  reemployment  bureaus  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors, 
which  shared  with  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  of  those  maintained  by  the  several  States  and  munici- 
palities in  rendering  this  important  service.  The  large  number  of 
special  bureaus  of  this  character,  upward  of  2,500,  which  had  during 
the  preceding  six  months  been  established  by  the  United  Stat^ 
Employment  Service  in  smaller  communities  throughout  the  country, 
were  in  general  adequate  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of  the  service 
men  who  returned  to  their  homes  in  those  communities.  In  all  the 
cities  and  in  many  rural  communities  as  well  the  great  welfare  agen- 
cies— such  as  the  American  Eed  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  others — continued  their  effec- 
tive cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  this 
great  undertaking  throughout  the  period  of  demobilization. 

There  were  doubtless  many  instances  of  individual  hardship — of 
men  for  whom  the  opportunities  they  sought  could  not  easily  be 
found — but  these  were  either  cases  where  the  experience  of  the  war 
had  created  new  ambitions  which  could  not  at  once  be  realized,  or 
representatives  of  certai.n  professional  groups — as  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  engineers — who  could  not  at  once  reestablish  themselves  in  prac- 
tice. With  these  comparatively  rare  exceptions  little  difficulty  was 
found  in  securing  appropriate  work  for  all  who  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  our  returning  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  found  employment  through  these  varied  co- 
operating agencies.  Few  of  the  soldiers'  bureaus  and  welfare  organi- 
zations made  regular  reports.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  that  in  the  10 
months  from  December  1,  1918,  to  September  27,  1919,  758,474  dis- 
charged service  men  registered  applications  for  employment,  and  that 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  service  emploj'^ment  was  secured 
for  474,085  of  this  number. 
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Grain-belt  harvest. — Although  the  activities  of  the  Employment 
Service  were  materially  curtailed  and  the  Farm  Service  Division  dis- 
continued in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  special  work  of  recruiting  and  dis- 
tributing harvest  labor  throughout  the  "big  wheat  belt"  was  con- 
tinued under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  assistant  to  the  director 
general,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  experienced  field  agents,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest  in  North  Dakota  in  the  fall,  when  the  harvest 
organization  was  disbanded. 

Following  the  1919  harvest  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  which  was 
virtually  finished  by  the  end  of  June  so  far  as  the  placement  of  labor 
was  concerned,  the  field  agents  proceeded  northward  into  Nebraska 
and  later  into  the  Dakotas.  Temporary  distribution  offices  were 
opened  at  Fairbury,  Nebr.;  Aberdeen,  Watertown,  and  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak. ;  and  Jamestown,  Grand  Forks,  and  Oakes,  N.  Dak.  Where 
needed,  the  force  of  some  of  the  permanent  offices  in  this  territory  was 
augmented  by  details  from  the  field  staff. 

Because  of  a  comparatively  light  crop  in  the  Dakotas  and  an  un- 
usually heavy  drift  of  labor  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  which  scat- 
tered through  the  fields,  the  offices  in  these  States  were  not  called  upon 
for  as  much  labor  as  was  expected.  The  total  directions  during  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  being  4,714.  The  placements  by  the  Ne- 
braska offices  amounted  to  5,110,  and  from  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
branch,  764. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Employment  Service  having 
particularly  in  mind  the  harvest  labor  needs  of  the  heavy  grain- 
growing  States  of  the  Central  West,  established  a  zone  clearance  office 
at  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  zone  oflBcer  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  State  officials,  county  agents,  officers  of  agricultural  colleges, 
zone  clearance  officers,  and  public  employment  offices  in  other  sections 
inaugurated  a  publicity  campaign  which  aimed  to  bring  in  t^><*.  thou- 
sands of  men  that  snirveys  had  shown  would  be  needed  to  hardest  a 
bumper  crop.  The  farmers  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  counties 
of  Kansas  decided  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  of  past  seasons  and  in 
conference  voted  to  offer  a  wage  which  would  attract  labor.  The  scale 
as  fixed  at  70  cents  an  hour,  with  board,  was  from  10  to  20  cents 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  That  the  policy  of  a  liberal  wage  coupled 
with  the  program  as  carried  out  was  successful  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  probably  never  before  has  the  "big  wheat  belt"  had  such  an 
ample  supply  of  labor,  and  because  sufficient  men  were  on  hand  the 
farmers  were  really  able  to  get  their  grain  in  at  a  less  cost  than  last 
season  when  many  were  compelled  to  pay  up  to  a  dollar  an  hour,  and 
even  more  in  some  instances,  and  stealing  of  labor  from  one  another 
was  of  common  occurrence. 

Acting  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Panhandle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  county  agent  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  a  temporary  dis- 
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tributing  office  was  opened  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  general  recruiting  office  was  established  at  Fort 
Worth.  That  a  real  need  for  this  special  service  existed  can  be 
readily  shown  when  it  is  found  that  2,816  men  were  directed  to  farm 
employment  from  the  latter  office  within  a  period  of  four  weeks. 

As  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  now  maintain  State  em- 
ployment offices  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  activity  of  the  zone  officer  was  limited  to  maintenance  of 
contact  with  outside  agencies,  issuance  of  bulletins  giving  cutting 
dates,  wages,  etc.,  the  actual  distribution  being  through  the  regu- 
larly established  offices. 

Reports  received  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  offices  show 
that  38,596  hands  were  directed  during  the  cutting  season.  The 
grand  total  of  placements  throughout  the  "belt,"  including  direc- 
tions by  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  office,  being  53,072. 

The  plans  of  the  service  contemplate  that  upon  the  completion  of 
this  season's  Kansas  harvest  the  zone  officer,  with  a  small  force  of 
field  agents,  shall  again  proceed  northward,  placing  the  labor  recruit- 
ing and  distribution  facilities  of  the  Government  at  the  disposal  of 
the  other  States  in  the  "  big  wheat  belt." 

Junior  Division, — The  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment service  purposes  to  select  the  right  kind  of  employment  for 
boys  and  girls  entering  occupational  life  and  to  offer  employers  the 
best  possible  facilities  for  the  selection  of  their  junior  employees.  It 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  (1)  schools 
have  a  very  vital  part  to  play  in  selecting  and  training  young  people 
for  their  proper  place  in  the  economic  world;  (2)  industry  has  seri- 
ous need  of  a  plan  by  which  proper  guidance  industrially  and  par- 
ticularly intelligent  placement  and  follow-up  of  all  young  people 
may  be  effected;  (3)  schools  must  have  a  channel  through  which  a 
tide  of  information  is  constantly  flowing  back  to  them  regarding  the 
organization  requirements  and  changes  in  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Junior  Divi- 
sion indicates  that  this  division  offers  employers  the  following  serv- 
ice: (1)  Access  to  available  workers  coming  from  our  public  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  such  workers  clearing  through  local 
central  bureaus;  (2)  definite  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  school 
and  employment  experience;  (3)  cooperation  of  both  schools  and 
employment  bureaus  in  developing  talent  required  for  school  and 
promotion;  (4)  reducing  turnover  and  lessening  of  the  social  and 
economic  losses  involved,  as  well  as  checking  the  social  unrest  due  to 
unemployment  and  constant  changing  of  positions. 

Professional  work. — The  termination  of  the  war  and  the  subse- 
quent demobilization  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  armv  of  war  workers  created  a  serious  crisis  of  un- 
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employment  in  the  professional  classes.  No  part  of  our  peace-time 
establishment  was  harder  hit  by  the  demands  of  the  war  upon  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  Nation.  Apart  from  the  lawyers, 
engineers,  teachers,  and  members  of  other  professional  groups  who 
responded  like  their  fellow  countrymen  to  the  call  to  arms,  many 
more  were  drawn  into  service  by  the  expanding  energies  of  the 
gigantic  war  machine  which  the  Nation  was  called  upon  to  create, 
by  the  great  welfare  agencies  which  developed  to  sustain  this  effort, 
and  by  the  demands  of  the  war  industries  for  men  and  women  of 
technical  equipment.  With  the  progress  of  demobilization  these 
professional  workers  were  returned  to  civil  life  in  a  world  which 
had  replaced  them  or  which  had  made  no  preparation  to  utilize  them. 
The  revival  of  peace-time  industry  was  slow  in  reaching  the  point 
where  workers  of  this  sort  could  be  reabsorbed  in  the  occupations 
for  which  they  had  been  trained.  These  conditions  were,  perhaps, 
at  their  worst  at  the  opening  of  the  year  under  review,  when  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  was  already  operating  with  re- 
duced resources  and  a  diminished  force  of  workers.  Everything 
possible  was  done,  however,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation. 
Private  funds  were  solicited  and  obtained  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  professional  and  special  section  of  the  service  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1919,  and  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities  it  was' by 
this  means  made  possible  to  continue  the  work  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year.  In  the  meantime  the  burden  had  been  increasingly 
assumed  by  the  employment  bureaus  of  such  of  the  States  as  were 
provided  '^ith  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  an  adequate  service,  and 
the  office  at  Washington,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  of  a  national 
clearing  house  for  labor,  made  special  efforts  to  secure  opportunities 
for  employment  of  professional  workers.  The  professional  and  spe- 
cial section  of  the  service  has,  however,  been  discontinued,  and  the 
relations  of  the  service  with  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions terminated. 

yfomer^^B  employment  work, — ^The  women's  work  in  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  like  the  entire  service,  has  had  a  con- 
stant struggle,  owing  to  diminishing  financial  resources,  to  meet 
conditions  resulting  from  the  rapid  demobilization  of  war  workers, 
both  industrial  and  clerical. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  director  general  for  the 
year  1919,  page  41,  which  shows  the  development  of  the  women's 
work.  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1919,  to  October  10,  1919, 
in  which  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  able,  by  cooper- 
ation with  the  State,  municipal,  and  private  organizations,  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  community  and  continue  many  of  its 
400  women's  divisions.  After  October  10,  1919,  when  the  employ- 
ment service,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  was  obliged  to  close  all  inde- 
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pendent  placement  offices,  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  many  women's 
organizations  made  it  possible  to  continue  many  women's  divisions, 
not  only  up  to  October  10  but  to  June  30,  1920.  Women's  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  have  taken  a  keen  and  active  interest.  The 
wonderful  cooperation  and  aid  given  by  organizations  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  municipalities  and  organizations  have  aided  the  State 
and  Federal  service  to  continue  the  work  indicates  the  interest  and 
the  need  of  its  continuance. 

Each  of  the  33  States  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  has  established  women's  departments,  besides  the 
general  offices  in  small  cities  handling  both  men  and  women.  In 
October,  1919,  the  assistant  to  the  Federal  director  of  Michigan 
was  appointed  Federal  director  for  that  State.  This  appointment 
was  the  first  where  a  woman  had  been  chosen  as  Federal  director  of 
a  State.  Women  have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  local  offices  handling  both  men  and  women's  work. 

In  April,  1920,  when  information  was  received  at  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  release  of  emergency  workers  drawn  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  war  service  the  director  general 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Federal  directors  requesting  them  to  cooperate 
with  the  divisional  director  of  civilian  i*elief  of  tlie  Red  Cross  and 
all  cooperating  agencies  throughout  their  States  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional clearing  house  in  Washington  to  aid  in  placing  these  released 
war  workers.  Through  this  cooperation  a  large  number  were  found 
employment  in  their  home  States. 

The  records  of  our  statistical  section  show  tliat  of  the  33  States 
and  municipalities  cooperating  with  the  service,  comprehending  in 
all  2C6  offices  throughout  the  country,  the  development  of  woman's 
work  has  been  a  feature.  In  the  majority  of  offices  s])ecial  depart- 
ments for  the  placement  of  women  have  been  established,  while  in 
others  plans  for  the  work  have  been  initiated.  Further  investiga- 
tion shows  that  of  the  registrations  21  per  cent  are  women,  of  the 
calls  for  help  21  per  cent  are  women,  of  placements  22  per  cent  are 
women. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  conference  with  the  Federal  director 
to  stimulate  the  woman's  work  within  the  State,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form standard  of  placement,  to  develop  new  opportunities  for  women, 
and  to  change  the  drift  of  women  into  industry  to  an  effective  direc- 
tion of  women  into  industry. 

United  States  Housing  Corporation. 

As  tlie  construction  work  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  has  dealt  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  problems 
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from  those  confronting  it  during  hostilities.  The  following  policy 
thereupon  adopted  contemplated  (a)  disposition  of  the  various 
properties  at  prices  as  high  as  would  be  consistent  with  sound  public 
policy;  (ft)  sale  of  the  properties  to  prospective  home  owners  rather 
than  to  speculators,  wherever  practicable,  which  would,  of  course, 
necessitate  sale  of  most  of  its  houses  on  a  time-payment  plan.  The 
results  of  this  policy  are  not  yet  complete,  all  the  properties  not 
having  been  sold.  Nevertheless  the  wisdom  of  the  program  has  been 
demonstrated. 

Sides  realization, — ^The  corporation  determined  that  inasmuch  as 
practically  all  of  its  properties  had  been  built  not  only  at  war  prices 
but  with  a  heavy  price  differential  in  addition,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  them  at  high  speed,  there  should  and  could  be  no 
legitimate  comparative  basis  between  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
sales  prices  which  it  would  ask  of  purchasers.  It  took  reproduction 
costs  into  consideration  not  as.  the  sole  factor  in  fixing  sales  prices 
but  as  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered.  Had  it  followed  rigidly 
the  cost-to-reproduce  basis  in  determining  prices  it  would  have  con- 
travened sound  public  policy  in  several  respects.  First,  it  would 
have  fixed  prices  which  many  of  its  tenants  were  unable  and  unwilling 
to  pay.  Second,  it  would  have  delayed  its  sales  campaigns  in- 
definitely, and  would  have  violated  the  express  mandate  of  Congress 
which  was  that  its  properties  should  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
this  could  be  advantageously  done.  Third,  it  would  have  played  into 
the  hands  of  speculative  real-estate  interests,  many  of  which  were 
able,  even  in  a  period  of  great  credit  stringency,  to  obtain  funds  to 
purchase  the  properties  for  speculative  purposes.  Therefore,  the 
corporation  arranged  to  sell  its  properties  at  a  mark  somewhat  lower 
than  reproduction  costs.  Its  prices  in  all  cases  were  fixed  by  boards 
of  appraisers,  which  conducted  valuations  on  normal  real-estate  prin- 
ciples. This  work  was  done  so  effectively  and  satisfactorily  that  in 
but  few  instances  were  the  appraisals  called  into  question.  In  the 
working  out  of  its  sales  programs  conflicts  between  the  interests  of 
the  corporation  and  local  interests  have  been  comparatively  few,  and 
the  work  has  been  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

The  projects  in  general  were  sold  readily,  the  tenants  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  proposals  set  before  them  were  generous.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  communities  where  the  housing  shortage  was 
acute  and  where  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  build  new  homes  at 
prices  within  the  economic  limits  of  wage  scales  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness prudence.  Only  a  small  number  of  complaints  of  prices  being 
too  high  were  received.  The  majority  realized,  therefore,  that  tlie 
corporation  did  not  aim  to  take  advantage  of  the  housing  situation 
and  to  obtain  prices  which  might  have  been  exacted  during  the 
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stress  of  an  emergency  but  which  after  readjustment  would  have 
operated  unfairly  upon  its  purchasers.  Wherever  community  in- 
terests conflicted  with  its  own  pecuniary  interests  it  accorded  to 
the  former  all  proper  consideration  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  Government's  holdings.  At  the  same  time  it  was  bound  not  only 
by  good  business  principles  but  also  by  its  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  statutory  requirements  to  sell  all  its  properties  at 
the  highest  prices  compatible  with  the  public  good,  even  if  such  a 
policy  retarded  the  liquidation  and  winding  up  of  its  affairs. 

It  should  not  be  understood  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  corporation's 
sales  campaign  has  been  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  Insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  organized  opposition  have  prevented  the  dis- 
position of  its  properties  at  two  different  projects  with  the  same 
dispatch  that  has  characterized  its  efforts  in  the  majority  of  places. 
The  corporation  is  making  every  effort,  however,  to  overcome  this 
opposition  and  accomplish  the  sale  of  these  properties  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

As  of  October  18,  1920,  the  sales  realization  from  all  projects  that 
had  been  disposed  of  was  $16,570,495.43  and  the  valuation  of  unsold 
properties  was  $4,321,630.28. 

Sales  methods, — The  corporation  pursued  a  single  policy  in  the 
formulation  of  its  sales  methods,  although  this  policy  was  sufficiently 
plastic  and  flexible  to  permit  of  its  meeting  local  conditions  in  any 
manner  which  sound  business  procedure  dictated.  Sales  campaigns 
were  planned  to  be  short  and  intensive,  in  which  the  tenantry  of  the 
corporation  would  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  make  the  homes 
they  were  occupying  their  permanent  possessions.  Prices  were  de- 
termined by  boards  of  appraisers  operating  under  the  direction  of 
the  real-estate  division  of  the  corporation.  The  personnel  of  these 
boards  comprised  a  real-estate  expert  as  chairman,  an  engineer,  two 
representatives  of  the  tenant-labor  groups  of  which  the  tenantry  was 
composed,  and  a  builder  or  contractor.  Following  the  appraisal  a 
selling  representative  was  appointed  for  each  project.  He  employed 
a  staff  of  salesmen,  large  or  small,  as  conditions  dictated.  All  con- 
tracts made  with  purchasers  were  submitted  to  the  corporation  for 
approval  before  execution.  The  corporation  sold  homes  only  to 
American  citizens  or  to  those  who  had  taken  out  naturalization 
papers.  The  contract  of  sale  was  uniform  with  but  few  exceptions, 
and  contemplated  an  initial  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  purchase  and  1  per  cent  a  month  thereafter  until  final 
payment  had  been  made.  In  a  few  projects,  however,  with  a  view 
of  stimulating  sales,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  monthly  install- 
ment payments  to  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  cancellations  or  forfeitures. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  contracts  from 
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one  purchaser  to  another  to  enable  buyers  who  were  forced  to  move 
from  one  locality  to  another  to  dispose  of  their  holdings.  For  the 
collection  of  monthly  payments,  inspection  and  care  of  the  properties, 
attention  to  delinquents,  handling  of  transfers,  etc.,  a  small  number 
of  field  agents  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  districts.  The 
limited  appropriation  available  to  the  corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  however,  has  placed  it  under  the  necessity  of  utilizing  local 
banks,  without  compensation,  for  this  purpose  at  several  points. 

CJiaracter  of  sales, — ^I-iocal  conditions  in  a  few  communities  made 
it  advisable  to  dispose  of  certain  of  the  corporation's  holdings  to 
real  estate  companies.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  the  thinning  out 
of  the  temporary  population  of  war  workers  converted  a  housing 
shortage  into  a  housing  surplus  in  a  few  months,  and  it  appeared 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  dispose  of  portions  of  the  project  en  bloc 
rather  than  to  launch  an  expensive  and  protracted  sales  campaign 
on  a  sluggish  market. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  scene  of  the  largest  single  operation 
of  the  corporation,  889  families  had  been  provided  for  in  247  build- 
ings. Of  these,  151  houses  were  sold  to  individuals,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  project,  consisting  of  apartments  and  houses,  was 
sold  to  a  local  housing  company.  The  Rock  Island  project,  compris- 
ing developments  at  Eock  Island,  Moline,  East  Molitie,  and  Daven- 
port, aggregated  649  houses,  which  were  sold  to  tenants  or  other 
individuals.  The  New  London  (Conn.)  project,  comprising  118 
houses,  was  disposed  of  without  undue  delay.  At  Bremerton,  Wash., 
245  houses  and  one  apartment  were  sold  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  DiflSculty,  however,  was  encountered  at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  one 
of  the  navy-yard  projects,  due  to  a  rumor  which  had  gained  cur- 
rency to  the  effect  that  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  to  be  aban- 
doned. Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  237  houses  at  this  point  had  been 
disposed  of  when  this  difficulty  arose.  It  has,  of  course,  materially 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  sale  of  the  others.  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  employees  of  the  navy  yard,  for  whom  a  project  had  just 
been  initiated  when  the  war  came  to  a  close,  attempted  to  organize 
a  syndicate  on  the  cooperative  basis  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
building  lots  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  plan  failed  because  of 
inability  to  make  the  requisite  financial  arrangements,  and  an  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  dispose  of  this  unimproved  land  to  individuals. 

Summary. — The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  built  ap- 
proximately 6,000  house  and  64  dormitories.  Through  the  utilization 
of  existent  accommodations  and  improved  transportation  facilities 
it  provided  housing  for  100,000  more  persons.  By  way  of  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  the  corporation  received  $100,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  it  expects  to  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
after  deducting  all  losses  on  account  of  excess  war  costs,  of  the 
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abandonment  of  contracts,  of  the  return  of  building  materials,  and 
expenses  of  general  administration,  $66,911,065.71,  as  follows: 

Keal  estate  sales  reaUzation,  as  of  Oct.  18,  1920 $16, 570, 495. 43 

Estimated  realization  from  unsold  real  estate,  Oct.  18,  1920 4,  321, 630. 28 

Transportation  and  utility  loans,  as  of  Oct.  1.  1920 6,934,898.82 

Salvage  property  sales,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1920 1, 656. 771,  76 

Transportation   property   owned 127,475.99 

Interdepartmental   credits 4, 799, 793.  43 

Cash  returned  to  United  States  Treasury  (act  of  July  11,  1919)  _  32,  500, 000. 00 

66, 911, 065.  71 

In  addition  to  this  $66,911,065.71,  which  may  be  termed  recoveries 
to  be  applied  to  its  capital  account,  will  be  added  rentals  from  its 
various  properties  and  interest  on  its  different  loans,  the  computa> 
tion  of  which  can  not  properly  be  attempted  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  corporation  asks  reiteration  of  the  recommenda- 
tion which  was  embodied  in  its  report  of  last  year — ^that  some  per- 
manent provision  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  materials  and  information  which  were  acquired  by  it  in 
the  conduct  of  its  work.  Its  records  constitute  what  is  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  repository  on  the  subject  of 
housing  that  anywhere  exists. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  BUREAUS. 

Each  bureau  attached  to  the  Department  makes  its  own  report. 
Though  separately  published,  the  bureau  reports  will  in  due  course 
be  bound  with  this  report,  as  has  heretobefore  been  done,*®  but 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  each  bureau  is  hereinbelow  presented. 
The  titles  of  the  bureaus  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  creation 
are :  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureiau  of  Immigration,  Children's 
Bureau,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  Women's  Bureau.  The  ab- 
stracts of  their  reports  follow  in  the  same  order. 

9 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  created  nearly  30  years  before  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  formally  organized  January  1,  1885,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  made 
an  independent  department  in  1888  as  a  "Department  of  Labor," 
but  without  Cabinet  representation.  In  1903  it  was  renamed  the 
"  Bureau  of  Labor  "  and  placed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Upon  the  creation  of  the  present  Department  of  Labor,  this 
bureau  was  transferred  to  it  with  its  present  title  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  fact-gathering  bureau  of  the  Department,  its  func- 
tion is  to  gather,  collate,  and  report  statistics  of  labor,  and  generally 
to  disseminate  labor  information. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review. — ^The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  estab- 
lished in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  Department  under 
the  name  "  Monthly  Eeview,''  has  completed  its  fifth  year  of  publica- 
tion, and  is  more  fully  each  year  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  an  authori- 
tative medium  of  news  relating  to  labor.  The  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects treated  and  the  exact  and  current  statistics  published  therein 
have  made  it  much  sought  after  by  those  desiring  reliable  news  along 
labor  lines.  Many  important  short  articles  on  labor  subjects  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Review,  and  the  results  of  investigations  by  the  bureau 
appear  in  short  reports  on  various  phases  of  the  subject  under  in- 
vestigation as  soon  as  the  data  are  compiled.  Up-to-date  information 
on  all  phases  of  the  subject  of  labor  is  printed,  and  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  foreign  labor  situation  receive  attention. 
Reports  of  the  various  State  labor  bureaus  and  other  agencies  dealing 
with  labor,  and  digests  and  reviews  of  important  new  legislation, 

»See  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1913,  1914.   1915,  1916.   1917. 
•1918,  and  1919. 
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court  decisions,  and  administrative  orders  affecting  labor  are  pub- 
lished  promptly.  ^Statistics  of  immigration  and  a  summary  of  the 
conciliation  work  of  the  Department  have  been  published  during  the 
year.  Important  trade  agreements  and  the  proceedings  of  prominent 
labor  conferences  and  conventions,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  sum- 
marized. Monthly  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  food,  quarterly 
prices  of  dry  goods,  semiannual  prices  of  coal,  and  annual  prices  of 
gas  were  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  during  the  year, 
and  statistics  of  the  volume  of  employment  in  selected  industries 
appeared  monthly.  Minimum  wage  orders  of  the  several  State 
boards  and  commissions  have  been  prihted  in  full  or  in  summary 
form  soon  after  their  issue.  A  directory  of  labor  officials  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  appeared  in  the  December  issue,  and  cur- 
rent notes  of  interest  to  labor  and  reviews  of  new  books  on  labor  sub- 
jects have  also  been  printed. 

The  existing  shortage  of  paper  and  the  high  cost  of  printing  and 
labor  having  made  it  necessary  to  exercise  economy  in  printing  and 
distributing  Government  literature,  the  number  of  pages  of  the  Re- 
view has  been  cut  down,  and  commencing  with  the  June,  1920,  issue 
the  type  has  been  set  solid,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  information 
may  be  presented  in  fewer  pages.  In  the  same  spirit  of  economy  the 
Department  decided,  beginning  with  the  July,  1920,  issue,  to  put  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  on  a  subscription  basis  to  all  except  labor  de- 
partments and  bureaus,  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  and 
other  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of  labor  laws,  and 
organizations  exchanging  publications  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Publications  other  than  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. — At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1920  there  had  been  issued  in  completed  form,  besides 
the  12  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  13  bulletins.  The  25 
publications  issued  contained  7,537  pages  of  printed  matter,  44  illus- 
trations, 59  charts,  4  outline  maps,  and  1  text  chart. 

Listed  according  to  serial  numbers,  the  bulletins  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  are  as  follows :  251,  Preventable  death  in  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing industry ;  252,  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  industry ;  254,  International  labor  legislation  and 
the  society  of  nations ;  255,  Joint  industrial  councils  in  Great  Britain ; 
256,  Accidents  and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building;  257, 
Labor  legislation  of  1918 ;  258,  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect- 
ing labor,  1918 ;  259,  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  15, 
1918 ;  260,  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
1907  to  1918 ;  261,  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  manufacturing,  1918 ;  262,  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  cotton- 
L^oods  manufacturing  and  finishing,  1918;  264,  Proceedings  of  the. 
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fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards  and  Commissions ;  265,  Industrial  survey  in  selected 
industries  in  the  United  States,  1919. 

In  addition  the  bureau  compiled  and  issued  quantity  and  cost 
budgets  (prices  secured  in  August  and  September,  1919)  necessary  to 
maintain  a  family  of  five,  and  a  single  woman  and  a  single  man  in 
the  clerical  service  of  the  Government,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  level 
of  health  and  decency,  and  also  a  quantity  budget  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  worker's  family  of  five  in  health  and  decency. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  toward 
standardizing  and  harmonizing  State  legislation  and  administration. 
Through  one  of  its  agents  it  has  aided  some  of  the  State  compensa- 
tion commissions  in  establishing  statistical  departments  and  others 
in  reorganizing  their  statistical  methods.  A  systematic  correspon- 
dence with  State  labor  bureaus  has  been  maintained,  and  much  re- 
search work  done  to  furnish  information  along  labor  lines  requested 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  persons  interested. 

Reports  transnUtted  hut  not  published. — ^In  addition  to  the  25 
publications  issued  (13  bulletins  and  12  issues  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review)  there  were  12  bulletins  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The 
subjects  of  these  12  bulletins  are  as  follows:  Housing  by  employers 
in  the  United  States ;  a  study  of  f amilv  expenditures  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  anthrax  as  an  occupational  disease  (a  revision) ;  his- 
torical survey  of  international  action  affecting  labor;  wholesale 
prices,  1890  to  1919 ;  retail  prices,  1913  to  1919 ;  adult  working-class 
education  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1919;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Conmiissions ;  union  scale  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  May  15,  1919;  comparison  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  standardization  of 
industrial  accident  statistics. 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Origm  wnd  functions. — ^This  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  permanent 
bureaus  of  the  Department,  having  been  organized  in  1819  in  the 
Treasury  Department  under  the  title  of  "  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration." 

From  1903  to  1913  its  functions  were  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  in  the  last- 
aamed  year,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act 
creating  this  Department,  it  became  a  part  thereof. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  this  bureau  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  various  acts  regulating  immi- 
gration and  the  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
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the  examination  and  registration  of  alien  seamen  arriving  from 
foreign  ports.  Constituting  a  part  of  the  bureau  organization  is  the 
Division  of  Information,  created  by  the  act  of  February  20,  1907, 
whose  duty  it  is  "to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of •  aliens 
admitted  into  the  United  States  among  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories desiring  immigration,"  and  to  "gather  from  aU  available 
sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources,  products,  and 
physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory  "  for  distribu- 
tion among  admitted  aliens  and  others  desiring  same. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  country  is  divided  into  23  dis- 
tricts under  the  direction  of  the  respective  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion supervising  and  other  inspectors  in  charge,  and  inspection  work 
is  carried  on' at  all  the  more  important  seaports  as  well  as  on  the  land 
boundaries,  while  offices  are  maintained  at  the  principal  inland  cities 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  investigations  and  deportation  proceed- 
ings under  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws.  This  widely 
distributed  service  has  a  force  of  1,700  officers,  and  owing  to  material 
increases  which  have  taken  place  in  the  work  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
resumption  of  immigration  and  commerce  on  a  prewar  scale,  the 
bureau  has  recommended  substantial  additions  to  the  personnel  in 
order  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  regular  and  special  duties 
performed  by  the  bureau  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1920. 

OBKERAIi  IMMIGRATION. 

Surn/mary  of  arrivals  and  exclusions. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  totals  of  arrivals,  exclusions,  and  admissions  of  aliens 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 : 

Arrivals  of  aliens  July  1,  1919.  to  June  30,  1920 633.371 

Detained  for  special  inquiry 83,817 

Admitted  on  primary  inspection 549, 554 

Detained  for  special  inquiry 83,817 

Rejected  by  boards  of  special  inquiry 13,  727 

Admitted  by  boards  of  special  inquiry 10,0^ 

Appeals ^»  S^*^ 

Petitions  for  bonding 12 

Petitions  for  hospital  treatment 59 

Petitions  for  transit  privilege 8 

Oases  before  Secretary  of  Labor 4, 901 

Rejected  by  Secretary  of  Labor 2, 969 

Admitted  by  Secretary  of  Labor- 
On  appeal  without  bond 958 

On  bonds ^^'^ 

For  hospital  treatment 52 

For  transit  privilege ^ 


Total 


1.932 
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Aliens  admitted 621,  576 

Aliens  excluded 11, 795 

Total  alien  arrivals 633,371 

Ratio  of  admissions  to  arrivals,  98.1  per  cent 
Ratio  of  exclusions  to  arrivals,  1.9  per  cent. 

Alien  arrivais  and  departures. — As  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  shows  a  material  increase  in  immi- 
gration. 

The  following  statement  gives  some  of  the  more  important  items 
of  statistical  information,  to  be  found  in  much  greater  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration : 

Arrivals  (admitted) : 

Immigrant  aliens . 430, 001 

Nonimmigrant  aliens 1 191, 575 

Totall 621,  576 

Previous  year: 

Immigrant  aliens ^ .^  141, 132 

Nonimmigrant  aUens , 95,889 

237, 021 

Increase  or  decrease: 

Immigrant  increase 288, 869 

Nonimmigrant  increase 95,686 

Net  increase 884, 556 

Departures : 

Emigrant  aliens 288, 315 

Nonemigrant  aliens 139, 747 

428.062 
Previous  year : 

Emigrant  aliens 123, 522 

Nonemigrant  aliens 92, 709 

216, 231 

Increase  or  decrease: 

Emigrant  Increase ^-  164, 793 

Nonemigrant  increase 47, 038 

Net  increase 211, 831 

— 

Increase  in  alien  population,  1919  and  1920: 

Arrivals   (1919) 237,021 

Departures    (1919) 210,231 

Net  increase  (1919) 20,790 

Arrivals    (1920) 621,  576 

Departures  (1920) 428,062 

Net  increase  (1920) 193,514 

Increase  In  ix)pulatlon  in  1020  more  thiui  in  1910 172,724 

Increase  in  aliens  admitted,  162.3  per  cent. 
Increase  in  net  addition  to  population,  830.8  per  cent. 
Age  of  admitted  immigrant  aliens: 

Under  16  years 81, 890 

16  to  44  years ^ -^ 307,580 

45  years  and  over 40,  522 

Total 430, 001 
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Literacy  of  admitted  immigrant  aliens: 

Total  16  years  or  over 848,  111 

Unable  to  read  or  write "15,094 

Literate  (over  16  years  of  age) 338,017 

Able  to  read  but  not  write 847 

Illiterate,  4.8  per  cent 

Financial  ability. — ^There  were  shown  to  inspection  officers  by  im- 
migrant aliens  admitted  sums  of  money  aggregating  $32,962,401,  or 
an  average  of  $53  per  person.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  those  able  to 
prove  possession  of  money  had  less  than  $50  each,  265,102  claimed  to 
have  paid  their  own  passage,  144,988  admitted  that  it  had  been  paid 
by  relatives,  and  19,911  that  it  had  been  paid  by  persons  other  than 

relatives. 

Ages  and  periods  of  residence  of  departing  aliens. — ^During  the 
year  288,315  emigrant  aliens  left  the  United  States.  Of  these  51,082 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years,  203,900  from  5  to 
10  years,  22,395  from  10  to  15  years,  6,641  from  15  to  20  years,  and 
4,297  over  20  years;  As  to  ages,  10,705  were  under  16,  208,374  were 
from  16  to  44,  and  74,236  were  45  years  of  age  or  over. 

Exclusion  of  arriving  aliens. — Of  the  633,371  aliens  who  applied 
for  admission  11,795,  or  about  1.9  per  cent,  were  excluded,  this  being 
the  smallest  percentage  of  rejections  since  1913,  when  1.38  per  cent 
were  found  inadmissible.  The  corresponding  percentage  for  1914 
was  2.3,  while  for  the  succeeding  years,  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  it 
was  5.3  (1915),  4.9  (1916),  4.2  (1917),  3.3  (1918),  and  3.5  (1919), 
respectively. 

The  number  of  aliens  excluded  in  1915  was  24,111 ;  in  1916,  18,867 ; 
in  1917, 16,028 ;  in  1918,  7,297 ;  and  in  1919,  8,626. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  rejection  for  the 
years  1910  to  1920,  induaive : 


Cause  of  rojection. 


Idiots 

Imbeciles 

Feeble-minded  persons 

Insanity  (including  epileptics) 

Constitutional  psycnopathic 
inferiority..... 

Lilrely  to  become  a  public 
charge  (including  paupers, 
vagrants,  and  beggars) 

Affiicted  with  contagious  di»- 
eases 

Afflicted  with  tuberculosis.. . 

Physically  or  mentally  defec- 
tive  

Chronic  alcoholism 

Criminals 

Prostitutes  and  other  im- 
moral aliens 

Procurers  of  prostitutes 

Contract  laborers 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years 
of  age) 

Allen  enemies 


1910 


16 

40 

125 

198 


15,927 

3,033 
95 

312 


1911 


12 

26 

126 

144 


12,048 

2,735 
111 

3,055 


680 

316 

179 

1,786 


644 

253 

141 

1,336 


1912 


10 
44 

110 
133 


8,182 

1,674 
74 

2,288 


592 

263 

192 

1,333 


1913 


18 

64 

483 

198 


7,966 

2,457 
107 

4,208 


1014 


14 

68 

995 

197 


15,784 

3,143 
114 

6,537 


806 

367 

253 

1.624 


755 

380 

254 

2,793 


1916 


6 

27 

802 

128 


15,596 

1,613 
89 

955 


276 

291 

192 

2,722 


1016 


6 

17 

224 

151 


10,427 

1,050 
106 

1,703 


245 

439 

307 

2,080 


m? 

1918 

1910 

0 

10 

224 

146 

4 

6 

19 

96 

1 

7 

29 

67 

3 

20 

87 

7,893 

2,836 

4,005 

1,383 
119 

401 

85 

831 

57 

1,734 

10 

257 

815 

24 

160 

343 

10 

261 

'  510  i  161 

371   88 

1, 116   474 

86 

46 

774 

391 

1,598 
49 

1 

1,456 
40 

1 

1090 


0 
90 
49 


88 


5,318 

491 
61 

362 

8 

355 

111 

64 

1,164 

1,6B9 


^  Admissible  under  exemptions  provided  by  section  S  of  the  immigration  act. 
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Reasons  for  exclusion. — ^As  in  former  years,  aliens  subject  to  ex- 
clusion for  economic  reasons  (including  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  paupers,  professional  beggars,  and  vagrants)  con- 
stituted the  largest  single  class  of  those  debarred,  a  total  of  5,318  of 
such  having  been  refused  admission,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  excluded,  as  compared  with  4,005,  or  46  per  cent,  in  1919.  The 
enforcement  of  the  illiteracy  test  has  caused  the  exclusion  of  1,689 
aliens,  as  compared  with  1,456  in  1919, 1,508  in  1918,  and  891  in  1917 ; 
a  total  of  4,994  since  the  test  became  operative  on  May  5, 1917. 

Expulsion  of  aliens. — During  the  year  there  have  been  deported 
from  the  United  States  on  departmental  warrants  2,762  aliens,  as 
compared  with  8,068  in.  1919.  The  2,762  expelled  in  the  past  year 
may  be  classified  as  follows  with  respect  to  causes  for  deportation : 

In  the  country  five  years  or  less : 

Members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry 1, 649 

Became  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry 441 

YiolatioQ  of  Chinese-exclusion  laws 11 

In  the  country  three  j'ears  or  less :  Entered  without  inspection 66 

Aliens  whose  deportation  Is  compulsory  without  regard  to  their  length 
of  residence  here: 

Sexually  Immoral 148 

Anarchists "1514 

Criminals 155 

Total  deportations. — By  taking  the  total  of  the  11,795  aliens  de- 
barred at  ports  of  entry,  the  2,762  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
as  expelled  on  departmental  process,  and  15  Chinese  aliens  whose  de- 
portation was  ordered  by  United  States  commissioners  or  courts 
under  the  exclusion  acts,  it  is  seen  that  in  all  14,572  aliens  have  been 
returned  to  country  of  origin  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared 
with  11,728  in  1918. 

Ifmnigration  from  insular  United  States. — Statistics  of  the  move- 
ment of  aliens  from  insular  United  States  to  continental  United 
States  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1914,  but  the  record  is 
available  only  since  1908.  During  the  entire  period  a  total  of  31,339 
have  come  to  the  mainland  from  all  the  insular  territory.  Of  these 
20,315  came  from  Hawaii, .  9,450  from  Porto  Rico,  1,154  from  the 
Philippines,  and  420  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  During  the  past  year 
2,201  such  aliens  have  been  admitted  to  the  mainland,  of  whom  1,004 
came  from  Hawaii,  891  from  Porto  Rico,  137  from  the  Philippines, 
and  169  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Induced  and  assisted  immigration. — Indications  are  that  the  prob- 
lem of  induced  and  assisted  immigration  has  already  appeared  as  an 
element  that  is  likely  to  grow  with  the  increase  of,  immigration  dur- 

^  Includes  22  enumerated  under  the  heading  "  Members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of 
€11  try/' 
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ing  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Conditions  in  Europe  are  such  as  to  lend 
themselves  to  an  encouragement  of  immigration  of  this  kind. 

CorUract'laboT. — Contract  labor  cases  have  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  an  increasing  proportion  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Following  is  the  statistical  information  014 
the  subject : 

Contract  laborers  to  the  number  of  1,164  were  excluded  at  ports  of 
entry,  and  78  were  deported  on  departmental  warrants,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  last  year  being  774  and  69,  respectively.  Civil 
and  criminal  proceedings  in  a  number  of  instances  were  instituted 
against  importers  for  violation  of  the  contract-labor  laws,  one  of 
the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  being  successful. 

AAinim8tr(ttive  fines, — ^Administrative  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
transportation  lines  bringing  passengers  to  seaports  aggregating 
$154,210.  The  largest  item  under  this  heading  results  from  the 
operation  of  the  seamen's  provisions  of  the  immigration  act,  the 
total  of  this  class  of  fines  assessed  being  $74,820,  the  offenses  con- 
sisting of  failure  to  present  crew  lists  on  the  arrival  of  vessels  at 
American  ports  or  to  report  changes  in  personnel  of  crews  before 
the  departure  of  the  vessel.  The  bringing  of  aliens  unable  to  pass 
the  illiteracy  test  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  fines  amounting  to 
$52,800,  and  similar  penalties  for  bringing  natives  of  the  barred 
zone  amounted  to  $1,600.  Other  causes  for  the  imposition  of  fines 
were:  Bringing  diseased  or  defective  passengers,  $2,350;  bringing 
diseased  or  defective  seamen,  $650;  nonmanifesting  or  incomplete 
manifesting  of  alien  passengers,  $11,790 ;  and  permitting  the  escape 
from  vessels  of  aliens  excluded  or  under  order  of  deportation, 
$10,200.  In  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount  of  administrative 
fines  assessed  and  collected  was  $58,055,  and  inasmuch  as  all  cases 
wherein  the  imposition  of  such  fines  is  a  question  must  be  handled 
by  the  Department  and  the  bureau,  the  increasing  volimie  of  this 
work  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  estimating  for  the  clerical  and 
supervisory  help  required  for  the  coming  year.  The  largest  number 
of  these  penalties  was  assessed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  $89,000 
having  been  collected  there,  including  $41,800  for  bringing  illiterate 
aliens,  and  $37,560  on  account  of  failure  to  furnish  the  information 
called  for  by  the  seamen's  sections  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917. 

Admission  of  agricultural  laborers  under  departmental  excep- 
tions,— Temporary  admission  of  certain  laborers  under  suspension  of 
the  head-tax,  illiteracy,  and  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  law  has 
been  allowed  through  a  continuation  in  part  of  the  orders  issued 
during  the  war  and  the  period  of  the  armistice  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  laborers  for  war  necessities.  The  operation  of  the 
amended  rule  has  been  confined  in  the  past  year  to  various  branches 
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of  agricultural  work  and  to  certain  States,  the  representatives  of 
which  made  the  showing  required  by  the  departmental  orders  in 
force.  During  the  fiscal  year  21,289  Mexican  laborers  have  been 
admitted,  9,752  going  to  Arizona,  7,952  to  Texas,  the  remainder  being 
distributed  to  Colorado,  California,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Kan- 
sas, Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oklahoma.  The  total  number  of  Mexican 
laborers  entering  under  the  various  orders  in  force  since  1917  amoimts 
to  50,862.  A  very  small  number  of  such  laborers  have  been  admitted 
under  these  regulations  from  Canada,  3  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Montreal  office,  and  86  at  ports  on  the  Montana  border,  making  a 
total  from  Canada  of  89.  Under  a  clause  of  the  orders  mentioned 
relating  to  the  State  of  Florida,  517  natives  of  the  Bahamas  entered 
at  Miami,  who  at  the  date  of  this  report,  it  is  understood,  are  return- 
ing to  their  homes  after  having  been  employed  in  the  truck  gardens 
of  eastern  Florida.  The  aggregate  of  laborers  admitted  under  such 
orders  is  21,895. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION. 

Chinese  immigration. — A  comparatively  small  number  of  Chinese 
entered  in  1919.  The  returns  for  1920,  however,  show  an  increase, 
the  number  a'dmitted  and  debarred  being  13,846  and  168,  respectively. 
The  total  number  of  Chinese  passing  through  the  United  States  to 
foreign  territory  was  10,917,  and  the  number  of  aliens  of  this  race 
departing  from  the  mainland  was  13,637.  The  number  of  Chinese 
granted  transit  privilege  in  1919  was  7,436  and  in  1918,  28,838. 

Japomese  immigration. — ^As  in  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  that  of 
Japanese  has  increased  during  the  present  year,  16,174  aliens  of 
this  race  being  admitted,  14,904  (immigrant  and  nonimmigrant) 
being  the  admissions  for  1919.  The  figures  as  to  debarments  and  de- 
portations were  194  and  50,  respectively,  compared  with  171  and  137 
in  1919  and  201  and  52  in  1918.  The  total  number  departing  (emigrant 
and  nonemigrant)  was  15,653,  making  the  indicated  increase  in 
population  521.  Of  those  admitted  during  the  year  9,193  were  males 
and  6,981  females. 

Asiatic  barred  zone. — Under  the  law  concerning  the  admission  of 
certain  classes  of  aliens  from  what  is  known  as  the  barred  zone,  27 
of  those  applying  were  debarred  and  22  found  in  the  country  in 
violation  of  the  law  were  deported.  India,  which  is  among  the 
countries  included  in  the  barred  zone,  furnished  180  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  admissions  of  the  East  Indian  or  Hindu  race. 

Smuggling  over  borders. — Conditions  concerning  smuggling  and 
attempts  at  illegal  entry  have  remained  in  about  the  same  situation 
as  stated  in  the  last  report,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  number  so 
entering  has  been  reduced.  The  district  forces  on  the  borders  and 
coast  lines  arid  those  connected  with  the  special  smuggling-prevention 
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service  have  energetically  followed  this  work,  but  the  number  of 
officers  so  engaged  has  been  small  compared  with  that  necessary  for 
the  thorough  guarding  of  frontiers  and  coasts,  and  a  follow-up  system 
effectively  organized  continues  to  be  a  prime  necessity  in  the  detec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  smugglers  and  illegal  entrants.  Fifty-four 
prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against  persons  found  engaged  in 
smuggling  aliens  into  the  United  States,  of  which  number  48  were 
arrested,  26  were  convicted,  7  were  acquitted,  15  are  awaiting  trial, 
and  6  are  fugitives  from  justice. 

Seamen. — ^As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  immigration  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917,  not  only  opened  the  way  for  a  more  adequate  control 
of  arriving  alien  seamen,  but  added  an  immense  amount  of  work 
to  the  Immigration  Service  and  constituted  such  a  tax  upon  it  as 
made  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  difficult  on 
many  occasions.  The  work  performed  last  year,  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  year,  indicates  a  necessity  for  adding  a  large  number  of 
officers  and  employees.  It  will  not  otherwise  be  possible  to  continue 
the  work  and  meet  the  obligations  of  the  immigration  law  in  purely 
immigration  matters.  Figures  for  the  present  and  the  last  fiscal  year 
are  presented  to  show  not  only  the  extensive  labor  that  was  involved, 
but.the  great  benefits  accomplished.  In  1920,  22,738  vessels  arriving 
from  foreign  posts  were  boarded,  938,081  seamen  were  examined, 
288,710  seamen's  cards  were  issued,  and  4,776  alien  seamen  were  cer- 
tified by  medical  examiners  for  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease,  of  whom  3,958  were  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment.  In 
1919  record  was  not  kept  of  the  entire  number  of  vessels  boarded,  but 
seamen's  examinations  aggregated  810,097,  while  261,551  identity 
cards  were  issued,  and  4,053  seamen  were  certified  for  disease. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  smuggling-prevention  work,  so  in  the  case  of 
seamen's  work,  there  is  urgent  need,  one  that  can  not  be  postponed, 
not  only  to  perform  the  work  under  the  seamen's  law  but  for  the 
establislmient  of  a  follow-up' system  that  will  see  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  seamen  who  land 
in  pursuance  of  existing  law.  This  necessity  is  made  all  the  more 
imperative  from  the  fact  that  without  the  organization  of  such  a 
follow-up  system  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws 
at  our  ports  and  in  the  interior,  undesirables,  criminals,  and  danger- 
ous elements  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  enter  the  country  and,  from 
information  at  hand,  have  so  entered  in  the  past. 

The  comparison  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  regarding  sea- 
men's work  during  the  past  two  years  indicates  the  material  increase 
that  has  taken  place  along  this  line,  and  with  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  maritime  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, provision  must  necessarily  be  made  to  meet  the  continued  addi- 
tional work  that  will  be  imposed  upon  the  Immigration  Service. 
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Anarchist^  communist^  and  kindred  classes, — ^The  activities  for 
the  last  12  months  in  this  line  of  work  have  been  greater  than  all 
previous  efforts  in  this  direction.  A  new  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  inability  of  the  bureau  to  deport  to  Soviet  Bussia,  as  the 
United  States  has  not  accorded  recognition  to  that  country.  After 
much  effort,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  deportation  of  such 
as  could  be  accommodated  on  the  Army  transport  Buford^  which  was 
furnished  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Transportation  Service  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  party 
consisted  of  199  members  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers  and  43 
other  Russian  aliens,  including  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman,  making  242  against  whom  proceedings  under  the  anarchist 
laws  had  been  initiated*  These,  with  7  other  Russian  aliens  under 
orders  of  deportation  on  other  immigration  charges,  constituted  the 
party  of  249  which  embarked  upon  the  Buford^  from  New  York 
December  21,  1919.  They  arrived  at  Hango,  Finland,  January  17, 
1920,  on  which  date  they  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can vice  consul  at  that  port,  whence  they  were  conveyed  under  escort 
furnished  by  the  military  authorities  of  Finland  to  the  frontier  of 
Soviet  Russia,  over  which  they  passed  on  January  19.  The  party 
was  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Berkshire,  supervising  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  Immigration  Service  on  the  Mexican  border.  Appropriate 
steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  aliens  thus  re- 
turned, including  the  furnishing  of  proper  clothing  for  those  in  need 
thereof,  suitable  food  on  the  way,  and  a  supply  of  five  days'  rations 
after  arrival  at  their  destination. 

Meanwhile  and  soon  thereafter  about  5,000  warrants  of  arrest 
babed  on  the  act  of  October  16, 1918,  had  been  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Service  of  approximately  3,000  such  warrants  was  ef- 
fected and  hearings  were  held  by  officers  of  the  Inmiigration  Service 
at  Boston,  Mass.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Ellis  Island,  Buffalo,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  and  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Chicago,  111. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
and  in  smaller  numbers  at  practically  all  of  the  remaining  cities  on 
the  mainland  at  which  immigration  officers  are  stationed.  The  ques- 
tion arising  whether  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  of  America 
constituted  a  violation  of  section  1  of  said  act,  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  who,  after  hearing  arguments  and  due  con- 
sideration, ruled  on  January  24, 1920,  that  such  members  came  within 
the  purview  of  said  section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  Laboi 
Party  was  found  by  a  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  May  5,  1920,  after 
hearing  and  due  consideration,  not  to  be  such  an  organization  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  act,  for  the  reason  that  force  or  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  attaining  its  ends  was  not  shown  to  be  advocated 
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by  its  platform  or  program.  Of  the  total  number  arrested,  about 
300  belonged  to  the  latter  party.  The  warrants  of  arrest  in  these 
cases  were  therefore  canceled.  As  a  result  of  the  proceedings  had 
as  indicated,  the  Department  has  directed  deportation  of  556  aliens, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  are  Bussians,  while  ^warrants  of  arrest 
in  such  proceedings  have  been  canceled  in  2,202  cases  for  lack  of 
lawful  incriminating  proof.  Since  January  1  warrants  of  depor- 
tation have  been  issued  by  the  Department  against  37  aliens  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  referred  to  as  having  been  ordered  deported  in  Decem- 
ber last)  under  anarchistic  or  related  charges,  some  of  whose  cases 
came  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  outstanding  warrants  of  de- 
portation for  591  aliens,  practically  all  to  Soviet  Russia.  The  bureau 
has  made  consistent  and  persistent  but  unsuccessful  efforts  extending 
over  many  months  to  bring  about  arrangements  for  the  transpor- 
tation to  Soviet  Russia  of  the  aliens  whose  deportation  thither  has 
been  directed  by  the  Department.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
along  several  different  lines  looking  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
the  existence  of  which  is  due  to  the  disorganized  political  conditions 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  in  the  newly  organized  States  lying  between 
it  and  the  western  nations.  The  nonrecognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
continues  to  be  the  primary  obstacle  to  deportation  there.  Depor- 
tations to  other  countries  have  progressed,  so  that  including  the 
number  deported  to  Soviet  Russia  on  the  steamship  Buford^  314  have 
been  removed  from  the  country  during  the  J^ear,  33  of  whom  were  of 
the  communist  class. 

The  detention  of  the  large  number  of  aliens  taken  into  custody 
in  December  of  last  year,  and  January  and  succeeding  months  of 
this,  unless  released  under  adequate  bonds,  together  with  the  vast 
amount  of  clerical  and  administrative  work  involved  both  in  the 
bureau  and  in  the  field,  placed  an  unusual  and  extensive  burden  of 
labor,  as  well  as  great  responsibility,  on  an  already  overtaxed  service. 

Personnel  and  appropricUiona. — The  outstanding  facts  made 
prominent  throughout  the  year,  of  which  those  in  authority  in  the 
Department  and  the  Immigration  Service  were  constantly  reminded, 
were  inadequacy  of  force  and  insufficiency  of  appropriations  to  prop- 
erly officer  the  service  and  furnish  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient enforcement  and  administration  of  the  laws. 

The  activities  of  the  Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  its  regular  work  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  An  increase  in 
admissions  of  immigrant  aliens  from  141,132  in  1919  to  430,001  for 
this  year,  with  departures  placed  at  288,315  of  the  same  class  (emi- 
grant) ;  the  movement  of  nonimmigrant  and  nonemigrant  aliens  for 
this  year  was,  inwardly,  191,575,  and  outwardly,  139,747,  as  com- 
pared with  95,889  and  123,522  for  1919.    As  already  stated,  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  seamen's  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  of  1917 
have  materially  increased  not  only  the  work  but  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Immigration  Service. 

Inspections  at  seaports  increased  from  810,097  in  1919  to  933,081 
in  1920.  The  total  number  of  examinations  aggregated  1,566,452, 
composed  of  621,576  aliens  admitted  (430,001  immigrant  and  191,^75 
nonimmigrant),  11,795  aliens  debarred,  and  938,081  alien  seamen, 
exceeding  by  391,504  the. average  of  inspections  of  all  classes  of 
aliens  for  the  10  years  preceding  the  World  War,  which  was  1,174,948 
and  also  114,919  in  excess  of  the  total  inspections  of  aliens  in  1907, 
the  banner  year  in  immigration.  This  increase  of  work  calls  for 
increase  of  force  and  increase  of  funds. 

After  careful  study  and  Consideration  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
estimates  that  $6,000,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 
reasonably  adequate  service  for  the  coming  year  and  states  that  un- 
less an  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  reaching  or  approximat- 
ing that  amount  is  secured,  it  will  be  impossible  properly  to  enforce 
the  immigration  laws  and  meet  all  requirements  of  administration. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  conditions  and  necessities  which  are  not 
overstated.  Since  our  entry  into  the  World  War  a  great  many  re- 
pairs and  improvements  at  the  various  immigration  stations  were 
postponed  because  of  the  appeal  then  made  to  desist  from  making 
such  requests  except  in  case  of  urgent  requirements,  with  the  result 
that  at  all  stations  repairs  are  now  necessary  not  only  to  buildings 
but  to  machinery,  ferry  boats,  etc.  Additions  and  improvements 
have  for  like  reasons  been  put  off  until  the  accumulation  of  such  neces- 
sities is  causing  hardship  in  carrying  on  immigration  duties.  What 
was  avoided  then  calls  upon  the  Department  for  early  action  now: 
otherwise,  not  only  will  damage  result  to  Government  property  but 
interference  with  the  proper  care  of  immigrants  will  follow. 

In  addition,  the  growing  necessity  for  additional  employees  was 
for  the  same  reason  not  pressed.  A  material  increase  is  now  unavoid- 
able, and  it  is  estimated  that  a  personnel  of  2,500  will  be  required. 
In  connection  with  the  increase  in  personnel  there  must  be  considered 
an  increase  in  pay.  The  difficulty  in  securing  and  keeping  good  offi- 
cers when  other  public  services,  as  well  as  private  industries,  offer 
better  pay  for  practically  like  qualifications,  has  been  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  efficient  administration  for  some  years  past.  During  this 
year  it  has  become  accentuated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  taken 
many  experienced  officers  from  the  service,  and  inability  to  induce 
qualified  persons  to  accept  employment  by  reason  of  the  conditions 
described  has  at  times  brought  some  branches  almost  to*the  breaking 
point.  Not  only  must  provision  be  made  for  greater  compensation 
but  the  service  must  also  be  made  as  inviting  as  that  established  in  pri- 
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vate  industry  and  promotions  for  meritorious  application  to  duty  pro- 
vided for  at  proper  intervals. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  bureau  that,  taking  immigrant  inspectors  as 
an  illustration,  it  should  be  possible  to  divide  this  class  of  employees 
into  three  groups  with  annual  salary  as  follows: -First,  commencing* 
at  $1,380  and  extending  to  $1,740;  second,  from  $1,740  to  $2,120;  and 
third,  from  $2,120  to  $2,500.  All  inspectors  reported  as  worthy  of 
promotion  for  meritorious  service  should  \>e  advanced  in  the  inspec-^ 
tion  grades.  The  clerical  employees  likewise  should  be  divided 
into  three  grades  with  a  maximmn  salary  of  $2,120,  the  first  grade 
to  reach  $1,320;  the  second,  $1,740;  and  the  third,  the  maximum 
amount  mentioned.  Stenographers  should  be  similarly  treated  as  to* 
the  division  of  grades — ^the  first  up  to  $1,380,  the  second  to  $1,740,  and 
the  third  (including  secretaries  of  boards  of  inquiry)  to  $1,860.  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  line,  watchmen,  laborers,  and  other  members  of  th& 
subclerical  group,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  work  perf  ormed^ 
should  be  also  graded.  Possibly  in  this  class  two  grades  might  be 
sufficient.  In  subclerical  work  the  amount  fixed  by  the  minimum- 
wage  bill,  passed  by  the  lower  House  of  Congress  during  the  last 
session,  should  be  used  as  the  minimum  rate.  The  present  immi- 
gration force  consists  of  about  1,700  officers  and  employees.  The  800- 
increase  proposed  is  intended  to  supply  aid  in  the  various  grades  of 
the  inspectorial,  clerical,  and  subclerical  work  throughout  the  juris- 
diction already  called  for  by  pressing  requests  on  file  and  to  provide 
the  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  It  is 
proposed,  first,  to  utilize  the  b^ance  to  increase  the  force  on  the  two* 
borders,  on  the  coast  lines  as  well  as  ports,  for  the  prevention  of  ille- 
gal entry  of  aliens ;  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  those  found 
illegally  within  the  country,  and  in  this  connection  to  maintain  a 
follow-up  system  to  guard  against  violations  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  a  general  sense,  and  particularly  by  aliens  who  are  permitted 
thereunder  to  enter  for  specified  purposes ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  sup- 
ply to  the  various  ports  and  stations  of  a  sufficient  number  of  addi- 
tional employees  to  meet  the  increased  requirements  in  enforcing  the- 
provisions  of  the  immigration  laws  concerning  seamen,  reference  to- 
which  has  already  been  made. 

The  $6,000,000  estimate  is  also  intended  to  cover  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  the  repair  of  vessels,  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings,, 
contingent  expenses,  and  other  items  that  do  not  involve  directly  the 
enforcement  or  administration  of  the  law,  which,  unless  provided 
for  in  sufficient  amount,  will,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  cause  th^  utilization  of  funds  absolutely  required  for  immigra- 
tion purposes.  As  many  repairs  and  alterations  of  this  character 
have  been  deferred,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  this  becomes  a  matter 
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of  importance  for  the  coming  year,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  such  repairs  and  alterations.  This  esti- 
mate is  also  intended  to  meet  the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  have  been  ordered  returned  aliens  subject  to  de- 
portation, many  of  whom  are  now  in  public  institutions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities,  for  which  purpose  a 
special  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This 
work  is  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner  under  capable  man- 
agement. 

Among  the  items  too  numerous  to  specify,  which  this  proposed 
estimate  is  intended  to  cover,  is  a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the 
per  diem  allowed  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  The  cost  of  subsistence  and 
sleeping  accommodations  to  officers  on  short  trips  in  obedience  to 
orders  has  been  a  financial  burden.  The  fixing  of  a  $6  rate  would 
equalize  this  allowance  with  that  given  in  other  branches  of  the 
Government  service.  ^It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  objection  will 
be  made  to  the  inclusion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion in  the  classes  entitled  to  the  increased  rate. 

The  above  touches  upon  the  necessities  of  the  service  in  the  field. 
There  remains  to  consider  the  statutory  organization  at  tjie  seat  of 
Government.  As  the  districts  composing  the  field  service  report 
to  the  Department  through  that  organization,  their  work  is  super- 
vised for  presentation  to  the  departmental  officers  who  decide  in 
appeal  and  warrant  cases  and  review  other  proceedings  under  the 
immigration  law. 

Efficiency  and  ability  of  a  high  order  are  required  to  properly  at- 
tend to  the  large  amount  of  work  committed  to  this  force,  which  de- 
mands knowledge  not  only  of  immigration  laws  and  regulations  but 
also  of  constitutional,  international,  and  municipal  laws.  To  secure 
competent  officers  and  to  meet  the  increased  work  that  has  grown  dur- 
ing the  last  year  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  bureau  has  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  clerical  sections  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  law  duties. 
The  proposal  is  to  add  two  law  examiners  qualified  as  immigrant 
inspectcKS  at  $4,000  each,  one  at  $3,500,  one  at  $3,000,  one  at  $2,500, 
and  two  at  $2,000  each.  As  the  work  performed  by  these  officers  is 
professional  in  character,  the  compensation  proposed  is  not 
exorbitant. 

The  Department  need  make  no  apology  for  its  appeals  for  funds 
to  administer  its  immigration  functions ;  for,  as  the  following  table — 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  checked  by  the  Dis- 
bursing Office  of  this  Department — shows,  administration  of  the  im- 
migration laws  for  the  past  27  years  has  been  no  financial  burden 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury : 
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Origin. — On  July  1,  1&20,  the  Secretary  assigned  certain  duties 
in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  a  special  immigration  inspector  and 
designated  the  section  the  Women's  Immigration  Section.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  great  need  for  women  immigration  inspectors 
at  the  various  stations  throughout  the  country.  As  far  back  as 
August,  1900,  the  then  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  rec- 
ommended to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  women's  branch  in 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  be  established. 

Function. — The  duties  of  the  section  include  the  preparation  of  ft 
suitable  examination,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  the  promotion  of  women  within  the  service  to  the  posi- 
tion of  immigrant  inspector,  and  the  preparation  of  an  additional 
examination  for  properly  qualified  women  outside  of  the  service. 
Other  duties  of  the  section  are  to  prepare  memoranda  for  the  Depart- 
ment when  required  by  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  or  Acting 
Secretary  for  immigration  matters,  in  appeal  and  deportation  cases 
involving  women  or  children,  and  to  prepare  memoranda  in  other 
immigration  cases  when  requested  by  the  Commissioner  General  of 
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Imiuigration,  Assistant  Commissioner  General,  or  the  law  clerk  of 
the  bureau. 

Women  inspectors. — Two  women,  are  serving  as  immigrant  inspec- 
tors at  Ellis  Island  (New  York  Harbor),  two  at  Boston,  and  one  at 
New  Orleans. 

IMMIOBATIOK  STATIONS. 

General  statement, — ^''For  ft  satisfactory  administration  of  the 
immigration  laws,  the  character  and  condition  of  immigrant  stations 
at  ports  of  entry  are  of  prime  importance.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
department  of  Labor  is  permitted  by  law  and  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  aims  to  make  these  stations  as  much  like  temporary  homes 
as  possible.  While  regulation  and  exclusion,  and  therefore  deten- 
tion, are  necessary  in  respect  of  immigration,  it  should  be  understood 
by  all  who  participate  in  administering  these  laws  that  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  penalizing.  It  is  with  no  unfriendliness  to  aliens  that 
immigrants  are  detained  and  some  of  them  excluded,  but  solely  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  people  and  our  gwn  institutions.  Indif- 
ference, then,  to  the  physical'or  mental  comfort  of  these  wards  of  ours 
from  other  lands  should  not  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  every  reason- 
able effort  is  made  by  the  department,  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priations, to  minimize  all  the  necessary  hardships  of  their  detention 
and  to  abolish  all  that  are  not  necessary."*'  This  quotation  from 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  expresses  the 
policy  of  the  Department  regarding  immigrant  detention  throughout 
the  past  seven  years.  So  far  as  there  may  have  been  deviations,  the 
policy  and  purposes  of  the  Department  have  been  overlooked  or 
impossible  of  realization. 

Children's  Bureau. 

The  mandatory  duties  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  as  set  forth  by 
Congress  in  the  organic  act,  were  to  "  investigate  and  report  ♦  ♦  * 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  to  child 
life  among  all  classes  of  our  people."  The  bureau  was  specifically 
charged  "  to  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,*  the  birth 
rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents,  and  diseases  of  children,  employment  and  legislation 
affecting  children  in  the  several  States  and  Territories."  The 
$85,640  appropriation  for  the  first  year's  work  could  not  be  stretched 
very  far  over  the  field  indicated.  A  beginning  was  made,  however, 
and  increased  funds  were  given  from  time  to  time  until  in  1919  a 
total  appropriation  of  $268,160  was  received.  The  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  program  for  child 

*■  DefMtrtment  Reports  of  1918.  p.  39. 
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welfare — a  necessity  then  already  proved  by  European  war  experi- 
ence— allotted  from  his  special  war  fund  the  sum  of  $250,000,  making 
the  total  money  available  for  that  fiscal  year  $618,160.  As  a  result 
a  vigorous  nation-wide  campaign  was  carried  forward  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  child  life,  in  which  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
but  one  and  one  of  our  remote  Territories  cooperated.  For  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  Congress  appropriated  $280,040, 
and  much  of  the  work  under  way  was  curtailed. 

To  carry  on  the  plans  outlined  in  this  report,  including  the  studies 
in  Porto  Bico  and  the  other  island  possessions,  the  bureau  is  asking 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1^  1921,  a  total  appropriation  of 
$654,260  or  about  $0,006  per  capita. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  has  received  and  has  given  due  at- 
tention to  a  total  of  72,453  letters.  Sixteen  new  publications  were 
issued  during  the  period,  and  the  entire  number  of  publications  dis- 
tributed was  3,264,750.  Of  this  number  2,347,931  were  dodgers  and 
the  balance  reports,  bulletins,  and  leaflets. 

The  protection  of  mcutemity  and  infancy, — In  the  last  three  reports 
of  the  bureau  considerable  space  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  need 
for  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.  More  recent  figures  show 
even  more  clearly  the  imperative  need  of  facing  our  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  Maternal  mortality  from  causes  incident  to  childbear- 
ing  increased  from  16,iX)0  in  1917  to  23,000  in  1918.  While  in- 
fluenza is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  the  deaths  in  1918,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  been  making  appreciable 
progress  in  reducing  our  maternal  death  rate.  None  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  permitted  so  great  a  waste  of  mothers  as  the 
United  States. 

The  comparison  of  infant  death  rates  reveals  a  similar  condition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  war-torn  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
only  Chile,  Japan,  and  Spain  show  higher  infant  death  rates  than 
our  own  country. 

The  bureau  has  completed  its  first  study  of  infant  mortality  in  a 
great  city.  Its  previous  investigations  in  smaller  cities  and  rural 
districts^  have  indicated  the  causes  and  accompanying  conditions  of 
mortality,  but  the  findings  in  Baltimore  are  based  on  so  large  a  mass 
of  data  as  to  carry  greater  authority.  From  the  findings  in  Balti- 
more certain  facts  stand  forth  to  which  we  as  a  Nation  can  no  longer 
close  our  eyes.  Without  qualification — regardless  of  color,  race,  or 
nationality — the  infant  death  rate  varies  inversely  with  the  father's 
income.  When  the  father's  income  represented  the  ability  to  insure 
care  and  comfort  ($1,850' a  year  or  more)  the  infant  death  rate  was 
one-fourth  as  high  as  when  the  father's  earnings  fell  into  the  lowest 
wage  group.  The  number  of  children  bom  dead  or  who  die  from  the 
circumstances  of  birth  is  almost  as  great  as  the  total  number  who  die 
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otherwise  during  the  first  difScult  year  of  existence.  To  instruct 
mothers  before  childbirth  and  to  insure  proper  care  at  that  time 
would  eliminate  most  of  this  toll  of  death* 

ChUd'hygiene  divisiona. — Before  the  Children's  Year  Camp^gn, 
launched  by  this  bureau,  only  eight  States  had  established  child- 
hygiene  or  child-welfare  divisions.  It  is  significant  that  now  35 
States,  by  legislative  enactment,  have  given  this  kind  of  protection  to 
their  chUdren.  All  but  18  States  have  now  fallen  into  line.  One 
of  the  bureau's  most  important  functions  in  the  field  of  child  health  is 
the  service  it  can  render  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  these  newly 
created  divisions.  The  most  common  problems  of  the  State  divisions 
are  those  of  organization,  administration,  and  development  of  satis- 
factory State-wide  programs.  The  close  contact  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  bureau  and  the  older  child-hygiene  divisions  puts  it  in  a 
particularly  favorable  position  to  pass  on  to  the  new  divisions  the 
experience  of  those  which  have  been  longer  in  existence. 

Child-Welfare  Specicd. — Eariy  in  June,  1919,  the  bureau  sent  forth 
the  Child- Welfare  Special  to  carry  the  gospel  of  child  hygiene  to  the 
remote  rural  districts  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  general  as- 
sumption that  children  born  and  brought  up  in  the  wholesome  sur- 
roundings of  the  country  were  universally  healthy,  and  the  emphasis 
of  the  need  of  hygiene  has  previously  been  placed  on  the  city  child. 
Careful  studies,  however,  have  revealed  the  great  prevalence  of  defects 
among  rural  children,  mainly  remediable  if  not  preventable.  The 
Special  is  a  compact  child-welfare  station  mounted  on  a  motor  truck 
and  fully  equipped  for  making  physical  examinations  of  children.  It 
is  manned  by  a  doctor,  nurse,  clerk,  and  chauffeur.  Tried  out  at  first 
as  an  experiment  the  Special  has  so  demonstrated  its  usefulness  that 
in  the  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  provision  is  made  for  two  ad- 
ditional cars.  The  Special  goes  into  a  State  only  at  the  request  of  the 
State  department  of  health  and  in  general  only  to  those  communi- 
ties which  assure  local  cooperation.  Under  these  conditions  the  car 
was  first  sent  to  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Each  examination  made  by 
the  Child- Welfare  Special  represents  a  conference  between  the  phy- 
sician, the  nurse,  and  the  mother  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child,  with  specific  advice  on  diet,  hygiene,  and  any  special  defects 
which  need  correction.  No  prescriptions  or  treatments  are  given, 
but  a  written  report  of  the  child's  condition  is  issued  to  the  parents 
by  the  doctor,  together  with  any  recommendations  she  has  to  offer. 
Of  these  detailed  examinations,  8,850  have  been  made  since  July  11, 
1919. 

Aid  to  mothers. — ^Most  of  the  State  (40)  have  now  recognized  the 
principle  that  children  should  not  be  taken  from  their  mothers  be- 
cause of  poverty  alone.    The  rapid  growth  of  the  mothers'  pensions 
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movement  is  indicative  of  the  belief,  generally  held,  that  home  life 
and  a  mother's  care  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  amounts 
granted  in  general  are  inadequate.  On  the  whole,  unfortunately, 
proper  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  increased  cost  of  livings 
and  the  full  purpose  of  these  laws  is  not  being  attained.  Yet  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  in  some  cases  budget  studies  have  been  made  by 
mothers'  pension*  fund  officers  so  that  allowances  can  be  based  upon 
actual  living  costs.  Because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  amount  of 
the  allowances,  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  given,  the  agencies 
granting  aid,  and  the  methods  of  supervision,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  bureau  make  a  complete  study  and  report  of  the  administration  of 
mothers'  pensions  laws.  Repeated  requests  for  this  information  have 
been  made  by  agencies  administering  such  laws  in  the  different  States. 

The  ckUd  and  the  courts. — ^The  Children's  Bureau  has  undertaken 
two  studies  of  courts  hearing  children's  cases.  The  first  was  by  a 
questionnaire  survey  to  secure  general  information  of  the  extent  and 
development  of  the  juvenile*court  movement.  The  second,  now  in 
progress,  is  an  intensive  study  of  10  representative  courts  having 
special  organization  for  children's  work.  From  the  data  gathered  in 
the  questionnaire  study  it  was  estimated  that  175,000  childi:en  were 
brought  before  courts  in  the  United  States  in  1918.  Of  these  ap- 
proximately 50,000  came  before  courts  not  adapted  to  handling  chil- 
dren's cases.  Especially  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  children 
are  still  subjected  to  the  same  unsocialized  court  procedure  which  the 
juvenile  court  is  designed  to  replace.  Although  every  State  but  one 
had  legislation  providing  for  juvenile  probation,  less  than  half  the 
courts  hearing  children's  cases  actually  had  probation  service.  The 
majority  of  the  courts  failed  signally  to  secure  adequate  information 
regarding  the  child's  home  and  family  circmnstances,  his  physical 
and  mental  condition,  and  personal  tendencies.  During  the  coming 
year  the  bureau  plans  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  need  of  juvenile 
courts  in  rural  districts. 

Children  bom  out  of  wedlock. — Each  year  in  the  United  States  at 
least  32,000  white  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  This  is  pro- 
portionately fewer  than  in  most  foreign  countries.  Thp  death  rate  of 
infants  of  illegitimate  birth  according  to  the  studies  made  by  the 
bureau,  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  other  children — an  iudex 
to  the  handicaps  under  which  they  labor  all  their  lives.  The  burden 
which  the  survivors  unwittingly  place  upon  the  community  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  most  of  the  European  countries 
the  position  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  was  materially  improved 
during  the  war.  Conditions  have  not  forced  us  to  act,  and  we  have 
lagged  behind.  The  laws  of  many  of  our  States  are  archaic;  but, 
following  a  century-long  period  of  indifference,  legislatures  are  be- 
ginning to  concern  themselves  with  provision  for  the  care  and  sup- 
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port  of  these  children.  Following  the  completion  of  special  studies 
on  the  problem  of  illegitimacy,  two  regional  conferences  were  held 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  in  February,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  bureau  for  discussion  of  legal  measures  for  the  protection  of  these 
children.  Representatives  from  85  cities  took  part  in*tbe  conferences, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  voicing  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
basic  principles  of  such  legislation.  At  the  request  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  has  given  consideration  to  the  subject  of  the  legal  protection 
of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August, 
1920,  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  draft  of  an  act  or 
acts  for  the  protection  of  illegitimate  children. 

ChUd'Welfare  legislation. — Child-welfare  legislatioin,  like  all  social 
legislation,  has  been  built  up  piecemeal.  It  had  first  to  do  with  excep- 
tional children  who  were  more  clearly  than  others  State  charges 
because  of  dependency,  delinquency,  defect,  or  neglect.  The  guardian 
power  of  the  State  was  shown  again  in  the  laws  applying  to  educa- 
tion and  regulating  the  possible  exploitation  of  children  as  laborers 
in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines.  '  All  this  legislation  was  unco- 
ordinated and  sometimes  contradictory,  the  result  of  unrelated  effort 
and  achievement  by  different  groups  of  workers  attacking  diverse 
evils.  Even  the  relationship  of  school  attendance  and  child-labor 
laws  was  frequently  overlooked.'  The  number  of  laws  affecting  chil- 
dren has  made  necessary  a  study  of  the  whole  rambling  body  of  legis- 
lation enacted  in  their  behalf.  England  blazoned  the  way  through 
the  consolidated  factory  acts,  consolidated  education  acts,  and  the 
children's  act  of  1908.  In  this  country  the  White  House  Conference 
of  1909  urged,  among  other  things,  the  unification  of  our  laws  relat- 
ing to  dependent  children.  Finally  in  1911  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  Ohio  to  codify  and  revise  all  legislation  relating  to  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  first  Children's  Code,  the  first  recognition  of 
underlying  unity  in  the  relation  of  the  State  to  all  children.  In  the 
nine  years  that  have  followed  18  other  States  have  appointed  similar 
commissions,  and  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  number  of  other  States.  There  has  been  also  a  gradual 
broadening  of  the  meaning  of  State  guardianship  until  children's 
codes  and  commissions  are  being  extended  to  include  regulations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  children  instead  of  being  con- 
fined, as  heretofore,  chiefly  to  laws  for  the  care  of  the  dependent,  the 
neglected,  and  the  delinquent. 

Standards  of  normal  development  and  physical  iitness  for  working 
children.— The  following  minimum  standards  for  working  children 
were  adopted  at  the  Washington  and  regional  conferences  on  child 
welfare,  conducted  by  this  bureau  in  May  and  June,  1919 : 
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A  Child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examl 
nation  by  a  public-school  physician  or  other  medical  officer  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physi- 
cally fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  physical  examination  of  all  working  children  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age.  •* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  child  labor  and  education  at  which 
these  standards  were  adopted  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  to  formulate 
definite  standards  of  normal  development  and  physical  fitness,  for 
the  use  of  physicians  in  examining  children  applying  for  employ- 
ment  certificates.  This  committee  was  appointed  in  December,  1919. 
holding  its  first  meeting  on  January  9  and  10, 1920.  Minimum  stand- 
ards of  physical  fitness  and  health  have  been  adopted  tentatively  by 
the  committee  and  a  record  form  and  instructions  drafted  for  the  use 
of  examining  physicians.  A  statement  of  the  committee's  tentative 
recommendations  has  been  sent  for  criticism  and  suggestion  to  State 
labor  officials,  local  examining  officers,  and  experts  in  industrial 
hygiene  throughout  the  country.* 

Child  welfare  in  a  coal-wining  community. — ^This  inquiry  was 
imdertaken  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  life  in  a  mining  com- 
munity upon  the  welfare  of  children,  and  particularly  the  extent  and 
conditions  of  child  labor  in  and  about  the  mines.  A  representative 
anthracite  coal-mining  area  in  Pennsylvania  was  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  inquiry.  The  mining  of  coal  is  the  principal,  and  praci- 
cally  the  only  important,  industry  of  the  community ;  the  few  smaller 
industries  and  business  enterprises  of  the  district  are  there  either  to 
supply  the  mining  industry  or  the  mine  workers  or  to  utilize  the 
labor  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the  miners'  families.  The  area 
has  a  relatively  stable  population;  the  majority  of  the  families  in- 
cluded in  the  study  had  lived  in  the  district  10  years  or  more,  and 
most  of  the  fathers  in  these  families  who  were  working  in  the  mines 
had  been  engaged  in  mining  for  at  least  10  years.  The  community 
is  largely  urban,  comprising  one  city,  two  smaller  towns,  and  the 
surrounding  mining  patches.  In  the  city  over  25,000  persons  are 
crowded  into  an  area  of  approximately  IJ  square  miles.  These 
figures  are  the  more  amazing  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  houses  are  as  high  as  three  stories.  More  persons 
per  square  mile  are  crowded  into  2  stories  here  than  in  4,  6,  10,  or 
more  stories  in  New  York  City,  where  the  congestion  is  notorious. 
The  natural  results  of  such  crowded  living  conditions  are  reflected 
in  a  high  infant  mortality  rate.  In  1918,  according  to  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in 

**  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau — Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare,  Bureau  publications. 
No.  62,  p.  8. 
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the  city  was  165  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  births,  as  com- 
pared with  only  101  in  the  birth-registration  area  as  a  whole.  Lot 
congestion  is  found  as  well  as  room  congestion,  a  study  of  typical 
residence  districts  revealing  the  fact  that  from  65  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  lot  space  is  covered  by  buildings.  Not  only  is  there 
no  yard  space,  but  there  are  no  open  spaces  furnished  by  the  city 
for  out-of-door  recreation.  While  the  complete  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  certain  figures  of  strik- 
ing significance  are  available.  Over  half  the  children  in  the  com- 
munity between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  years,  inclusive,  were  at 
work,  including  two- thirds  of  the  boys  and  one-third  of  the  girls 
of  these  ages.  Of  the  children  who  were  working  regularly  one- 
third  of  the  boys  and  over  one- fourth  of  the  girls  started  to  work 
before  they  were  14.  "  Family  need  "  was  the  reason  most  frequently 
given  for  leaving  school  and  going  to  work,  and  the  proportion  of 
children  who  had  left  school  for  work  was  greater  as  the  father's 
income  was  less.  The  number  of  wage  earners  in  a  family,  including 
the  number  of  child  wage  earners,  decreased  as  the  father's  earnings 
increased.  Over  one-half  of  all  the  fathers,  or  heads  of  house- 
holds, earned  less  than  $1,250  a  year.  While  the  average  best  day's 
pay  as  reported  was  between  $4  and  $5,  nearly  three- fourths  of  the 
fathers  who  reported  had  had  periods  of  unemployment  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  cases  of  unemployment  due  to  industrial  causes 
was  found  to  have  been  greater  than  those  due  to  all  other  causes 
combined.  Accidents  were  an  important  factor  in  unemployment, 
almost  one-fifth  of  all  the  fathers  working  in  the  mines  having  met 
with  accidents  at  their  work  within  the  three  and  one-half  years 
preceding  the  inquiry.  In  addition  to  these  findings  the  completed 
report  will  contain  an  analysis  of  other  conditions  in  the  community 
affecting  the  health,  education,  and  recreation  of  children.  A  similar 
study  of  conditions  affecting  child  welfare  in  a  bituminous  coal 
district  is  at  present  under  way. 

Children  engaged  in  industrial  home  work, — Children's  participa- 
tion in  factory  work  in  the  home  has  for  some  time  attracted  the 
attention  both  of  persons  interested  in  problems  of  children  in  in- 
dustry and  of  that  section  of  the  public  which  cares  to  make  sure 
that  its  purchases  have  been  produced  in  accordance  with  modern 
sanitary  and  industrial  standards.  In  order  to  discover  the  extent 
and  character  of  children's  home  work,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  done,  and  its  effect  on  family  life,  an  investigation  was 
made  of  the  employment  of  children  in  industrial  home  work  in 
three  Shode  Island  cities.  This  State  is  a  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  jewelry — an  industry  which  lends  itself  readily  to  home 
work.    It  was  foimd  that  a  surprising  number  of  children  between  5 
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and  15  yearfe  of  age — in  all,  nearly  5,000,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  this  age  group — ^had  at  some  time  during  the  year  1918  done  fac- 
tory work  in  their  homes,  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Nearly 
100  different  kinds  of  work  were  done  by  the  children  who  were 
employed  by  many  different  factories.  They  carded  snaps  and  shoe 
buttons ;  assembled  various  kinds  of  jewelry ;  strung  beads ;  clipped, 
strung,  and  scalloped  lace ;  pasted  or  stitched  chenille  dots  on  veils ; 
finished  underwear;  and  performed  many  other  simple  operations 
incidental  to  manufacture.  Children — a  number  of  them  under  14 — 
used  machines  in  such  work  as  cutting  holes  and  pressing  humps  on 
snaps,  and  assembling  collar  buttons.  In  the  majority  of  cases  home 
work,  had  been  resorted  to  in  families  where  the  father's  earnings 
were  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  It  had,  however, 
contributed  very  little  to  the  family  purse,  since  the  average  earnings 
per  family  from  that  source  in  1918  had  been  only  $48.  Moreover, 
the  children's  share  in  this  small  additi6n  to  the  family  resources  was 
negligible,  since  over  half  the  children  were  unable  to  earn  as  a  maxi- 
mum 5  cents  per  hour.  Many  of  the  children  worked  not  only  after 
school  hours  but  also  in  the  evenings;  some  worked  exclusively  at 
night.  A  small  number  of  children  who  were  regularly  employed 
during  the  day  in  factories  or  stores  also  worked  at  home  every  night. 
Eyestrain  was  reported  for  many  home-working  children.  The  ill 
effects  of  home  work  on  the  child's  work  in  school  and  its  interfer- 
ence with  school  attendance  were  frequently  testified  to  by  teachers 
and  other  school  officials.  Danger  to  the  health  of  the  commxmity 
has  been  recognized  as  an  important  reason  for  prohibiting  home 
work.  Among  the  diseases  reported  by  families  engaged  in  it 
were  influenza  (a  large  number  of  cases),  pnemnonia,  mumps, 
typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  diph- 
theria, eczema,  "coughs,"  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis,  all  of  which 
had  been  declared  communicable  and  dangerous  to  public  health  by 
the  Ehode  Island  State  Board  of  Health.  Employers  were  inter- 
viewed in  order  to  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  home 
work.  Their  reasons  for  utilizing  home  work  were  in  general  as 
follows:  Shortage  of  labor,  desire  to  lower  the  cost  of  production^ 
the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work,  custom,  and  the  desire  to  assist 
needy  families.  It  is  significant  that  three-fifths  of  the  employers 
interviewed  stated  that  should  it  be  abolished  readjustments  in 
their  business  might  easily  be  made.  The  system  of  home  work 
results  in  making  a  factory  of  the  home — a  condition  which  onerates 
against  a  normal  environment  for  growing  children.  The  child  home 
worker  is  subject  to  hazards  from  which  he  is  not  safeguarded  by 
law.  The  health  of  the  community  is  endangered  by  the  use  of 
clothing  and  other  articles  made  in  homes  in  which  infectious  dis- 
eases are  present.     Effective  administration  of  laws  providing  for 
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the  inspectioii  of  places  where  home  work  is  carried  on  has  been 
found  practically  impossible.  ^ 

Rural  child  l(ibor. — Almost  three-fourths  of  the  working  children 
of  the  United  States  aged  10  to  15  years,  inclusive,  and  more 
than  one-eighth  of  our  total  child  population  of  these  ages,  are 
laboring  in  gainful  occupations  entirely  unregulated  by  State  or 
Federal  child-labor  laws.  I'he  great  majority — numbering  at  the 
time  of  the  last  decennial  census  approximately  a  million  and  a  half — 
are  engaged  in  some  form  of  farm  labor.  That  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws — ^the  sole  legal  protection  afforded  these  children — are 
inadequate  to  insure  them  against  the  loss  of  education  that  results 
from  premature  and  excessive  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever rural  child  labor  is  greatest  we  find  the  highest  percentage  of 
illiteracy  and  the  largest  proportion  of  children  not  attending  high 
school.  No  such  specific  information  is  available  regarding  the 
effect  of  unregulated  farm  labor  upon  the  physical  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Plans  for  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
economic,  social,  physical,  and  working  conditions  affecting  the  rural 
chUd  laborer  are  at  present  under  way.  Two  experimental  field 
studies  have  already  been  commenced  in  representative  child-employ- 
ing agricultural  areas,  upon  the  results  of  which  will  be  based  more 
extensive  inquiries  to  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year. 

Children  entering  employment. — One  of  the  greatest  losses  of  time, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  is  the  waste  on  the  part  of  children  blindly 
endeavoring  to  discover  for  themselves  suitable  places  in  our  com- 
plicated industrial  system;  and  the  years  spent  in  blind-alley  and 
overcrowded  occupations  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unrest  preva- 
lent to-day.  Our  industrial  centers  have  been  the  first  to  realize  the 
situation — Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolies,  and  other  cities 
have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of.  vocational  guidance.  Some 
of  this  work  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  school  systems ;  some  has 
developed  through  private  organizations ;  among  the  most  important 
has  been  the  gi*adual  entrance  into  the  field  of  vocational  guidance 
of  certain  of  the  public  employment  services.  The  need  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  rural  districts  has  been  for  the  most  part  unrec- 
ognized, although  a  starf  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  one  of 
tlie  Middle  Western  States.  In  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the 
country  it  is  imperative  that  a  comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the 
conditions  under  which  young  people  enter  industry — of  the  require- 
ments made,  and  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  various  lines  of 
industry,  trade,  and  other  employment.  The  effect  of  occupation 
upon  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the  growing  child 
should  also  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  children  in 
hazardous  occupations  and  the  industrial  accidents  of  children. 

Child-welfare  studies  in  Porto  Rico  and  extra-continental  United 
States. — Last  year  the  Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief  of  the 
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Children's  Bureau  called  attention  to  the  need  of  studies  of  child 
welfare  in  the  island  possessions,  and  referred  especially  to  condi- 
tions shown  in  official  reports  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  importance  of  these  studies 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  and  it  is  advised  that  the  general 
welfare  of  children  in  all  the  extra-continental  portions  of  the  United 
States  be  made  a  subject  of  study  by  this  bureau  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period,  and  that  a  special  appropriation  be  allotted  for  this 
plan  in  its  complete  form. 

Recently  the  matter  has  been  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
the  bureau  by  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto 
Rico,  Mr.  P.  G.  Miller,  which  was  sent  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  The 
commissioner  stresses  the  "necessity  for  investigating  the  general 
condition  of  children  in  Porto  Rico"  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  He 
states  that "  last  year  the  total  estimated  number  of  children  of  school 
age — ^that  is,  between  5  and  18  years — was  441,465,  and  the  total 
number  of  compulsory  school  age — that  is,  between  8  and  14  years — 
was  222,783.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools  was  only 
160,794.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  school  month  of  the  present  school 
year  the  total  enrollment  was  176,689.    ♦    ♦    •  " 

"  The  problems  of  childhood  which  should  be  investigated  do  not 
relate  merely  to  education,  but  practically  to  all  other  sociological 
conditions — ^matters  of  hygiene,  proper  nourishment,  proper  housing, 
infant  mortality,  and  the  care  of  children  in  large  families  without 
sufficient  means  for  subsistence.  The  need  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind  is  great.  Much  can  be  done  toward  formulating  a 
constructive  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
childhood.  Legislatures  oftentimes  do  not  take  action  because  they 
do  not  know  the  facts.  The  Legislature  of  Porto  Rico  would  doubt- 
less be  willing  to  enact  remedial  measures  within  the  resources  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  if  a  properly  formulated  constructive  pro- 
gram were  presented." 

The  safety  of  the  lives  of  babies  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
fair  test  of  social  well-being.  Hence,  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  health  for  Porto  Rico  regarding  infant  deaths  and  those  of  young 
children  is  especially  pertinent.  In  1918-19,  7,603  died  imder  1  year 
of  age ;  3,666  between  1  and  2  years,  and  4,245  between  2  and  5  years ; 
or  a  total  under  5  years  of  age  of  15,514 — about  39  per  cent  of  all 
deaths.  In  addition,  the  commissioner  reports  4,063  stillbirths.  He 
charges  the  responsibilty  for  these  deaths  (a)  to  lack  of  applied 
knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  (&)  to  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  milk  and  to  the  further  fact  that  most 
of  it  is  badly  contaminated  and  dangerous,  and  (c)  to  the  early  wean- 
ing and  improper  feeding  of  Porto  Rican  babies  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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Last  year's  report  also  called  attention  to  the  need  of  studying 
child  welfare  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  United  States  has  now 
been  for  three  years  in  possession  of  these  islands,  and  a  study  that 
would  sum  up  all  the  factors  now  affecting  child  life,  whether  favor 
able  or  unfavorable,  should  be  made.  This  is  due  the  helpless  popu- 
lation of  these  lately  purchased  possessions,  which  now  may  claim 
the  same  rights  for  the  children  as  are  recognized  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Visit  to  certain  countries  of  central  Europe  and  suggestions  based 
thereon, — In  March,  1920,  at  the  request  of  the  PreSident  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  went  to 
Prague.  The  request  had  been  made  because  Czechoslovakia  has 
child-welfare  problems  created  or  greatly  intensified  by  the  war 
and  requiring  for  their  solution  permanent  governmental  plans.  A 
ministry  of  social  welfare  already  exists  and  under  it  a  children's 
bureau,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  consideration  of  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  new  Republic.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  will  undoubtedly  work  out  with  strong  practical 
wisdom  the  solution  of  their  social  problems,  which  are  on  the  whole 
the  problems  common  to  all  modern  countries.  At  present  every 
social  problem  is  intensified  by  the  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
and  no  problem  is  more  urgent  and  immediate  than  that  of  child 
welfare.  Thousands  of  fathers  have  been  killed  and  many  mothers 
have  died  of  the  typhus  or  other  diseases  due  to  the  hardships  of 
civilian  life,  so  that  an  unknown  number  of  the  families  who  would 
be  self-supporting  in  normal  times  are  broken  or  destroyed  and  their 
children  are  actually  homeless  and  helpless.  Thrifty  families  have 
exhausted  small  savings  and  are  unable  to  meet  sickness  or  accident 
independently,  while  this  new  poverty  renders  parents  and  children 
less  able  to  resist  any  further  adversity.  For  six  years  children  have 
undergone  dwarfing  of  body  and  retarding  of  mental  growth;  an 
unknown  number  suffers  from  malnutrition  and  its  consequences ;  an 
unknown  number  is  tuberculous.  Undoubtedly  the  loss  of  family  life 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  accustomed  conventions  and  safeguards 
have  increased  the  numbers  of  wayward  or  delinquent  children  and 
young  persons.  Although  many  have  escaped  injury,  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  war  upon  growing  children  and  youth  is  nation  wide. 
Reports  prepared  by  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  stated  that  the  death  rate  among  babies  was  rising 
and  that  although  the  Czecho-Slovak  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Mothers  and  Infants  was  helping  to  care  for  over  160,000  of  the 
babies  under  2  years  of  age,  there  were  still  127,000  who  needed  help ; 
that  of  the  2,500,000  children  between  2  and  14  nearly  700,000  were 
in  need  of  relief — of  which  number  500,000  received  food  from  the 
European  Children's  Fund,  while  174,000  others  were  not  reached. 
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The  constitution  authorizes  ministries  but  leaves  functions  to  be 
defined  later  by  law.  As  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
extraordinary  duties  in  regard  to  children  must  now  devolve  upon 
the  Czecho-Slovak  ministry  of  social  welfare  and  its  children's 
bureau,  it  was  desired  that  suggestions  should  be  submitted  as  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  necessary  child-welfare  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly a  memorandum  was  prepared  in  which  an  effort  was  made 
to  adapt  the  best  fruits  of  experience  in  the  United  States  to  the 
needs  of  another  country. 

The  paragraphs  especially  referring  to  the  ministry  of  social  wel- 
fare follow : 

1.  The  €k)Temnient,  through  the  ministry  of  social  welfare,  is  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Republic.  Through  the  children's  bureau  of 
the  ministry  it  shall  be  empowered  to  make  investigations  and  reports  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

2.  It  shall  maintain,  through  the  children's  bureau,  a  staff  of  qualified  Inspec- 
tors to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  all  public  and  private  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations having  to  do  with  children,  including  asylums  and  all  Institutions  for 
children,  whether  normal,  sick,  defective,  delinquent,  or  dependent,  and  Includ- 
ing especially  the  care  of  children  placed  out  or  boardeil  out  in  families. 

3.  It  shall  license  all  new  philantliroplc  associations  or  institutions  for  chil- 
dren. It  shall  first  ascertain  the  need  of  the  proposed  activity,  the  responsi- 
bility, competency,  and  resources  of  the  association  or  Institution  proposed,  with 
the  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary  or  Ill-advised  undertakings  and  expendi- 
tures. It  may  refuse  a  license  for  cause.  It  may  withdraw  a  license  for  cause 
at  any  time. 

4.  It  may  allow  subventions  from  the  national  treasure  to  associations  and 
institutions  caring  for  children,  but  only  when  the  methods  of  the  association 
or  Institution  are  approved,  its  usefulness  recognized,  and  license  Issued. 

5.  No  subventions  for  child  welfare  should  be  paid  from  the  Government 
treasury  save  with  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  social  welfare. 

6.  The  ministry  as  a  result  of  Its  studies  and  investigations  may  from  time  to 
time  fornmlate  by-laws  as  to  standards  of  child  welfare  to  be  maintained  by  all 
agencies  receiving  subventions,  and  when  such  by-laws  are  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  they  shall  have  the  effect  of  law. 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  of  social  welfare,  through  the  children's  bu- 
reau, to  Inspect  all  Institutions  for  children  maintained  by  the  Republic  and  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  as  to  their  efficiency  and  adequacy,  with  in- 
formation as  to  their  needs. 

8.  The  Inspectors  and  other  authorized  representatives  of  the  ministry  of 
social  welfare  shall  have  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  memorandum  the 
right  of  entry  Into  all  institutions  and  the  right  to  Investigate  the  manage- 
ment of  all  associations  and  institutions  receiving  subventions. 

9.  The  names  and  records  of  all  children  cared  for  outside  of  their  own 
houses  and  maintained  by  public  or  private  funds  in  other  homes,  or  working 
for  their  keep  without  apprenticeship,  shall  be  reported  to  the  children's  bureau. 
This  list  shall  be  confidential  and  shall  be  in.spected  only  upon  permission  of 
the  children's  bureau.  It  shall  be  maintained  to  establish  the  identity  and  re- 
lationship of  children  so  as  to  safeguard  their  rights. 

10.  With  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  on  recommendation 
of  the  ministry  of  social  welfare,  the  children's  bureau  may  be  directed  to 
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take  over  any  needed  activity  for  the  social  welfare  of  children  which  is  not  per- 
formed adequately  or  wliich  is  found  to  be  necessary  and  is  not  perfonned. 

11.  The  welfare  of  children  requires  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  various 
agencies.  Experience  shows  that  duplicating,  confusion,  and  consequent  waste 
of  energy  and  money  result  from  the  failure  to  secure  an  orderly  plan  of  coop- 
eration. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  a  program  committee  be  created,  to  consist  of 
designated  representatives  of  the  ministries  of  social  welfare,  education,  health, 
industry,  and  justice.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  children  may  require,  plans  to 
meet  the  requirements  so  far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  agencies  represented  by 
the  respective  ministries  may  be  essential  thereto,  and  the  respective  ministries 
shall  ux)on  approval  of  the  plans  cooperate  in  their  execution. 

12.  No  children  over  2  years  of  age  shall  be  retained  la  an  almshoose  or 
other  institution  for  adults,  but  shall  be  placed  in  an  institution  only  if  neces- 
sary and,  if  practicable,  in  a  family  home.  A  by-law  to  this  effect  Is  desirable 
as  soon  as  it  can  become  practicable. 

In  Jugoslavia  the  Parliament  is  drafting  a  new  constitution. 
Already,  however,  ministries  of  education,  health, 'and  social  welfare 
have  been  established.  Under  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  is  a  chil- 
dren's welfare  bureau,  and  a  governmental  program  of  nation-wide 
application  is  being  prepared.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  interest  was  shown 
in  the  methods  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  in  the  development  of  public  health  nursing,  whose  effective- 
ness has  been  proved  by  American  nurses  with  the  various  relief 
organizations.  The  desire  and  purpose  was  expressed  in  Jugoslavia 
and  in  other  countries  by  Government  officials  and  others  to  send 
young  persons  to  the  United  States  for  special  study  of  child-welfare 
methods  or  for  graduate  courses  in  public  health  and  other  subjects 
of  practical  value  to  the  new  democracies.  A  few  students  selected 
because  of  special  qualifications  are  already  in  this  country,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  certain  continental  cities. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Naturalization. — Briefly  summarized  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  work  of  the  naturalization  courts,  it  appears  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  there  were  filed  218,897  petitions  for  natural- 
zation.  Of  this  number  61,972  were  filed  under  special  acts  extend- 
ing American  citizenship  to  aliens  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  by  a  speedy  process  without  the  usual  requirements 
of  a  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  and  an  interval  of  at  least 
90  days  between  the  filing  of  the  petition  and  the  hearing  thereon. 
Certificates  were  issued  to  the  entire  number  of  petitioners  of  this 
class. 

The  remaining  166,925  petitions  were  filed  by  aliens  in  civil  life, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  of  June  29,  1906.    During 
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the  same  period  300,106  declarations  of  intention,  known  popularly 
as  "  first  papers,"  were  filed.  There  were,  therefore,  more  than  half 
a  million  aliens,  or  to  be  exact,  519,003,  who  took  either  the  initial  or 
the  final  step  toward  citizenship.  While  this  is  less  by  63,718  than  the 
figures  reported  a  year  ago,  the  decrease  is  confined  to  aliens  in  the 
military  service  and  results  from  the  demobilization  of  the  Army. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has. been  an  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  papers  filed  by  civilians.  This  increase  amounts  to  12,645 
over  the  total  of  454,386  reported  last  year. 

The  number  of  declarations  of  intention  which  amounted  during 
the  previous  year  to  346,827,  was  lowered  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
to  300,106,  or  a  net  decrease  of  46,721.  The  number  of  petitions, 
166,925,  filed  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  declarations  of  inten- 
tion. This  indicates  an  increase  in  the  final  steps  toward  acquisi- 
tion of  citizenship  by  aliens  in  civil  life  not  only  beyond  the  figures 
of  a  year  ago  but  also  beyond  the  pumber  filed  in  any  year  since  the 
Government  assumed  supervision  of  our  naturalization  laws  through 
a  Federal  executive  office. 

Under  that  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  that  a  petition  may 
not  be  acted  upon  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  filing,  the  49,817 
petitions  filed  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  will  go  over 
into  the  next  year.  The  actual  number  of  such  papers  disposed  of 
by  the  courts,  therefore,  is  represented  by  the  number  filed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  next  preceding  year,  33,251,  and  those  filed  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1920,  117,108,  or  an  aggregate  of  150,359,  to  which 
should  be  added  43,087  CQntinuances  carried  over  from  prior  years, 
making  a  total  of  193,446  petitions.  The  methods  of  disposal  were 
either  by  dismissal,  continuance  of  hearing  to  some  later  date,  or  an 
order  of  admission  to  citizenship  and  the  consequent  granting  of  a 
certificate  of  naturalization.  The  numbers  disposed  of  in  each  of 
these  cases  were,  respectively,  15,586  dismissals,  52,149  continuances, 
and  125,711  orders  of  admission.  The  last  number  also  represents 
the  number  of  naturalization  certificates  which  were  issued..  The 
continuance  by  court  action  of  52,149,  added  to  those  unacted  upon 
because  of  immaturity,  as  above  stated,  49,764  (totaling  101,913),  rep- 
resent the  undisposed  of  petitions  awaiting  final  action  in  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  This  accumulated  and  undisposed-of  work  during  the 
year  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  admissions  to 
citizenship  during  the  13  years  since  the  Naturalization  Service  was 
established.  What  this  implies  regarding  need  of  additional  facili- 
ties is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  rate  maintained  during  the 
year  under  consideration,  there  would  be,  besides  that  accumulated 
work,  about  120,000  additional  civilian  petitions  to  be  disposed  of 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
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Of  the  total  denials,  amounting  to  15,586,  very  few  were  based 
upon  personal  unfitness ;  13  were  excluded  under  section  2169  of  the 
Eevised  Statutes  and  976  because  of  immoral  character.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  number  were  refused  citizenship  at  the  time  of  hear- 
ing and  their  petitions  dismissed  because  of  their  failure  to  comply 
with  some  requirement  of  the  law;  this  is  exclusive  of  427  whose 
petitions  were  abated  by  death  and  707  who  were  adjudged  to  be 
already  citizens.  The  number  rejected  because  of  ignorance  was  only 
1,231 — ^a  class  that  may  be  expected  to  gradually  disappear  under  the 
active  efforts  of  the  Citizenship  Training  Division  of  the  bureau. 

Certificates  of  naturalization  to  the  number  of  182  were  canceled 
by  the  courts  during  the  year  on  the  ground  of  having  been  fraud- 
ulently or  illegally  procured,  and  ISO  motions  for  cancellation  upon 
similar  grounds  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  As  the  result 
of  proceedings  under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  statute  six  offenders 
were  given  jail  sentences,  one  was  fined,  and  one  was  given  both  a 
fine  and  jail  sentence. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  work  imposed  upon  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  in  behalf  of  military  petitioners  has  not  terminated. 
Its  continued  necessity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  51,972  such  candi- 
dates were  admitted  to  citizenship  during  the  past  year.  Other  fea- 
tures of  that  work  and  of  other  duties  arising  out  of  the  late  war  re- 
quired the  attention  of  officers  of  the  service,  and  probably  will  do 
so  for  some  years  to  come.  As  an  illustration,  there  have  been  received 
during  the  past  year  by  the  chief  examiners  of  the  various  naturali- 
zation districts  in  the  United  States  no  fewer  than  48,864  applica- 
tions from  soldiers  who  have  been  naturalized  for  transmission  to 
them  of  their  certificates  held  until  their  return  to  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  regard  to  the  evidence  in  the  records  of 
the  bureau  concerning  aliens  who  are  believed  to  have  been  slackers 
during  the  recent  war.  Numerous  other  though  lesser  obligations 
which  the  Naturalization  Service  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  as  a 
result  of  the  war  will  require  its  attention,  although  active  hostilities 
have  ceased  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 

Financial. — ^The  Naturalization  Service  was  organized  with  a  view 
to  imposing  the  cost  of  administration  upon  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
naturalization  act.  The  receipts  of  one-half  of  the  fees  paid  by  those 
seeking  citizenship  (the  other  half  being  paid  to  the  courts)  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  outlay  which  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  allow  that  service  to  make.  The  accompany- 
ing figures,  showing  the.  receipts  for  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  next  two  preceding  years,  would  be 
very  much  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  granted 
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to  those  admitted  under  the  special  acts  for  having  served  in  and  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
immunity  from  the  payment  of  fees  such  as  are  exacted  from  other 
aliens  seeking  citiV^enship.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  this 
fact  in  considering  the  figures  given  below.  The  income  of  the 
service  for  the  past  year  was  $664,539.20,  or  over  $67,000  more  than 
the  receipts  from  fees  reported  a  year  ago.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion for  all  purposes,  including  the  work  of  the  Citizenship  Training 
Division,  aggregated,  $753^83.83.  The  deficit  of  approximately 
$89,000  is  the  second  that  has  been  reported  since  the  organization 
of  the  bureau  and  is  the  result  of  two  elements  of  the  work  not  con- 
sidered at  the  time  that  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  fees 
with  a  view  to  making  the  seryice  entirely  self-supporting.  These 
two  items  are  the  soldier  naturalization  work,  for  which  no  fees  are 
charged,  and  the  citizenship  training  work.  Since  the  law  became 
operative  the  aggregate  of  fees  received  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  under  consideration  is  $5,313,307.64.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  service  in  the  same  period  was  $4,862,705.47,  and  the  net  excess 
revenue  to  the  Government  for  the  same  period  was  $450,602.17. 

Citizenship  training. — The  results  accomplished  during  the  past 
year  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
citizenship  training  division  of  the  bureau  for  instruction  in  the 
English  language  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
have  been  far  greater  than  were  anticipated.  The  whole  country 
has  become  aroused  not  only  to  the  importance  of  but  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  sane,  practical  handling  of  the  so-called  Americanization 
problem.  This  feeling  has  found  expression  in  many  organized 
public-school  citizenship  classes  as  well  as  in  individual  public-school 
instruction  given  to  prospective  Americans  in  isolated  regions. 

Up  to  last  fiscal  year,  2,240  communities  had  asi^ured  the  Federal 
Government  of  their  desire  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  these  citizenship  classes.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
alone  the  citizenship  training  division  has  been  assured  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public-school  systems  of  3,043  conmiunities,  rep- 
resenting 855  different  counties  and  including  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  of  their  support  of 
this  highly  necessary  work. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1919  figures  were  reported  from  166  superin- 
tendents of  schools  showing  a  total  of  840  classes,  with  15,874  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Partial  figures  are  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
in  which  1,295  communities  have  reported  4,241  classes,  with  an 
enrollment  of  129,942,  of  whom  96,794  were  men  and  33,148  women. 
Of  this  total,  over  26/)00  were  above  the  age  of  30  years,  indicating 
the  desire  of  those  of  advanced  years  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a  preparation  for  their  life  work;  1,858  were 
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from  51  to  60  years  of  age;  and  327  were  over  60  years.  These 
reports  of  statistics  represent  but  1^95  communities  out  of  the  3,043 
that  were  linked  with  the  Federal  Government  in  this  cooperative 
work.  Some  of  the  large  cities  are  not  considered  in  these  totals, 
because  of  failure  to  receive  reports  at  the  time  of  this  compilation. 
The  desired  information  can  be  assembled  only  very  slowly,  because 
of  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  figures.  This  delay  is  due  to  various 
causes,  including  removal  of  school  officials  to  other  points,  deple- 
tion of  school  personnel  during  the  simmxer  session,  incompleteness 
of  records  kept,  and  failure  in  some  instances  to  maintain  any 
records. 

A  new  factor  has  helped  solve  the  problems  of  securing  the  interest 
and  attendance  of  candidates  and  their  wives  at  school  classes.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  aided  in  this  work  of  good  pitizenship 
by  personally  delivering  the  invitations,  thus  establishing  friend- 
ship with  their  foreign-born  "  big  brothers  "  and  exemplifying  prac- 
tically the  Scout  principle  of  "  Do  a  good  turn  daily."  More  than 
44,000  invitations  were  handled  by  the  Scouts  in  337  communities. 

The  need  of  trained  instructors  of  the  foreign  bom  has  been  keenly 
felt,  and  provision  is  rapidly  being  made  for  them  through  the 
establishment  by  the  various  State  universities  and  colleges  of  courses 
in  training  teachers  for  Americanization  work.  The  suggestions  of 
the  bureau  that  these  classes  be  organized  have  met  with  hearty 
response,  and,  in  answer  to  requests,  suggested  outlines  for  resident, 
correspondence,  and  summer  courses  have  been  prepared  by  the 
bureau  and  distributed.  Outlines  were  also  prepared  for  teachers' 
institutes. 

A  number  of  States  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  cooperation  with 
the  bureau  upon  a  State-wide  basis  along  the  lines  of  the  formal 
agreement  now  existing  between  the  bureau  and  the  division  of  uni- 
versity extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
Definite  programs  of  cooperative  action  have  been  submitted  to  all 
of  the  States  for  consideration  and  are  in  process  of  adoption  in  a 
number  of  them.  The  States  are  appointing  officers  to  give  special 
attention  to  citizenship  training,  and  these  are  oflfering  their  hearty 
support  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  governors  of  many  States  ex- 
pressing cordial  approval  of  the  work.  State  legislation  is  being 
extensively  adopted  which  is  providing  adequate  machinery  for 
education,  not  only  of  the  foreign  born  but  also  making  full  prepara- 
tion for  all  adults.  State  funds  are  being  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
Federal  appropriation  of  money  is  unnecessary.  Local  communitiei 
are  awaking  to  the  needs  and  to  their  responsibilities. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  features  during  the  year  has  been  the 
supply  of  adequate  educational  facilities  to  the  foreign-born  in  iso- 
lated spots,  including  hamlets,  agricultural  districts,  mining  com- 
munities, logging  and  lumbering  camps,  and  other  remote  sections. 
The  carrying  of  the  message  of  good  citizenship  to  the  rural  regions 
has  been  effected  upon  a  big  scale.  Entire  county  school  organiza- 
tions have  pledged  themselves  to  give  instruction  to  every  candidate 
for  citizenship  that  the  bureau  refers  to  them  and  to  bring  others 
iitto  such  classes.  Through  a  simple  and  direct  plan  the  textbooks 
for  the  rural  candidates  and  their  wives,  the  materials  for  the  in- 
structor, and  the  cordial  letters  of  invitation  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  these  prospective  citizens  are  handled  promptly  and  ex- 
peditiously. Although  this  phase  of  citizenship  education  did  not 
get  under  way  until  late  in  the  school  year,  many  counties  have 
accepted  the  bureau's  proposition  and  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  necessary  knowledge  by  the  candidate. 

Provision  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers 
and  Lumbermen,  covering  the  territory  comprising  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  for  the  establishment  of  citizenship 
classes  at  the  remote  sites  of  camp^  and  mills.  There  are  about  500 
locals  of  this  organization,  some  of  which  contain  as  many  as  800 
members.  The  public  school  superintendents  supervising  the  dis- 
tricts have  either  furnished  the  necessary  teachers  or  have  appointed 
qualified  instructors  who  are  either  lumbering  employers  or  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  4L.  A  contact  is  being  made  also  with 
the  women's  organization  of  the  4L,  the  Ladies'  Loyal  Legion,  in 
order  that  the  facilities  so  freely  offered  to  the  men  may  be  as  readily 
available  for  the  women. 

Candidates  for  citizenship  and  their  wives,  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, have  studiously  pursued  their  courses  and  have  received  Fed- 
eral certificates  which  evidence  their  interest  in  the  school  work  and 
the  satisfactory  progress  which  they  have  made.  In  addition  to  7,375 
certificates  of  graduation  awarded  during  the  year  to  applicants  for 
final  citizenship  papers,  and  their  wives,  34,396  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency were  earned  by  those  having  first  citizenship  papers  only,  and 
to  their  wives.  The  Nation  generally  is  awakened  to  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  dignifying  the  elevation  into  citizenship  of  our 
foreign-bom  friends,  and  all  over  the  land  public  ceremonies  of  a 
patriotic  nature  have  been  held,  impressing  both  the  native  and  the 
foreign  born  with  the  solemn  nature  of  the  occasion. 

Statements  from  the  school  authorities  during  the  past  year  show 
that  in  over  80  per  cent  of  them  plans  have  already  been  made  for 
continuance  of  the  work  during  the  coming  year.  Indeed,  many  of 
them  have  resumed  their  classes  during  midsummer  and  some  have 
not  shut  their  school  doors  at  all.    These  reports  show  that  funds 
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set  aside  in  various  places  for  this  work  range  from  a  very  small 
amount  in  communities  having  few  foreign  bom  to  many  thousands 
in  larger  cities,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  States. 

In  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  just  closed,  provision 
has  been  made  not  only  for  regular  night  and  day  school  classes  for 
adults  and  those  in  the  factories  but  religious  organizations  have 
gladly  placed  tlieir  facilities  at  the  service  of  the  public-school 
authorities  and  have  brought  their  study  groups  under  public-school 
supervision.  This  is  true  also  of  classes  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  enfranchisement  of  women  has  emphasized  again  the  necessity 
for  affording  them  opportunities  for  preparation  to  vote.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  women  bom  abroad.  Home  classes  for  women 
and  mothers'  classes  meeting  in  kitchens  of  homes  and  in  convenient 
neighborhood  schools  give  an  opportunity  for  learning  English, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  home  making  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  goal  for  which  these  earnest,  enthusiastic  students  are 
striving  is  not  merely  legal  naturalization.  The  conferring  of  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  does  not  end  their  education,  but  is  the 
point  from  which  their  activities  will  be  further  broadened  so  that 
they  will  make  up  an  even  more  intelligent  electorate. 

During  the  year  98,958  textbooks,  together  with  supplemental 
lessons  in  loose-leaf  form,  were  supplied  to  the  public  schools  for 
candidates  and  their  wives.  As  a  supplement  to  the  book  there  was 
prepared  and  distributed  to  .these  candidates  a  Federal  Government 
chart  which  comprehensively  outlines  in  graphic  form  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  with  their  smaller  subdivisions,  and 
forms  a  basis  for  intelligent  and  easily  comprehended  civic  instruc- 
tion. Another  popular  portion  of  the  textbook,  prepared  during 
the  year,  consists  of  loose-leaf  special  vocabularies  for  various  in- 
dustries and  trades,  bringing  to  wage  earners  the  opportunity  of  im- 
mediately acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in  their 
employment.  On  request  89,616  of  these  were  sent  to  the  public 
schools.  The  most  popular  ones  covered  carpentry,  coal  mining, 
logging  and  lumbering,  agriculture,  and  safety  terms. 

Many  of  the  classes  have  been  organized  at  the  places  most  con- 
venient for  the  members,  such  as  industrial  plants  where  the  work- 
men go  in  overalls  to  the  classroom.  A  typical  report  received  from 
Lynn,  Mass.,  where  excellent  records  were  made  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers employed  in  a  large  plant,  shows  that  one  class,  including  three 
women  members,  maintained  an  average  attendance  for  20  sessions  of 
96  per  cent.  Two  others,  containing  an  enrollment  of  about  26  men 
each,  meeting  twice  weekly  in  the  late  afternoon,  showed  an  average 
attendance  for  the  20  lessons  of  the  course  of  96.2  and  96.3  per  cent. 
In  each  of  these  classes  the  Student's  Textbook  was  used  and  every 
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member  of  every  class  successfully  passed  a  written  and  oral  exam- 
ination as  to  his  fitness  for  citizenship.  The  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  naturalization  examiners,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
naturalization  examiner. 

As  in  the  past,  appeals  have  frequently  been  received  from  indus- 
trial concerns  for  aid  in  the  naturalization  of  their  foreign-born  em- 
ployees. In  one  case  this  involved  more  than  12,000  people  in  a 
single  industry.  Surveys  have  been  made  by  thousands  of  industrial 
concerns  of  the  citizenship  status  of  their  foreign-bom  employees 
and  appropriate  advice  given  and  help  rendered  in  filling  out  the 
naturalization  papers  by  the  welfare  or  Americanization  or  other 
department  having  this  work  in  charge.  The  bureau  has  been  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  this  situation,  and  in  connection  with  the  membera  of 
the  field  service  made  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  filing  of  these 
naturalization  papers  in  the  cases  of  many  thousands  of  aliens  and 
explaining  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  individual  instances. 

Along  the  Mexican  border  and  farther  inland  facilities  are  still 
being  offered  natives  of  Mexico,  the  work  being  prosecuted  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon  the  conditions  surroinid- 
ing  the  particular  locality.  As  in  previous  years,  the  enthusiastic 
aid  and  cooperation  of  many  commercial,  religious,  social,  patriotic, 
civic,  racial,  and  women's  organizations  were  freelj-  offered  to  the 
bureau  and  the  public  schools,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Last  year  the  Me:^icans  were  eighteenth  (about  0.85  per  cent)  in 
the  list  of  student  candidates  for  citizenship  whose  nationalities  were 
given.  This  year  the  Mexicans  stand  seventh  in  rank,  with  a  per- 
centage of  4.62.  The  great  differences  shown  in  the  relative  rank  in 
the  number  of  the  various  nationality  groups  making  up  the  student 
body  for  this  year  begin  with  Americans  as  second,  whereas  last  year 
they  were  fourth.  As  before,  the  Italians  are  in  the  lead,  with  Poles 
third,  Russians  fourth,  Slavs  fifth,  Hungarians  sixth,  Mexicans 
seventh,  French  eighth,  Germans  ninth,  and  Finns  tenth. 

One  especially  interesting  feature  of  this  work  during  the  period 
under  review  has  been  the  participation  by  the  Division  of  Citizen- 
ship Training  in  the  census.  Twenty  thousand  letters  were  sent  to 
public-school  teachers  throughout  the  country  conducting  citizenship 
classes,  the  organization  of  which  is  being  promoted  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  1918.  Three  hundred  thousand  circulars  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  foreign  born  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
schools,  industries,  racial  groups,  and  other  avenues,  through  all  of 
which  the  taking  of  the  census  was  made  known  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth  and  steps  taken  to  allay  any  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
census.  The  questionnaire  in  the  schedule  was  explained  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  through  the  medium  of  the  circulars  distributed;  the 
public-school  teachers  of  the  citizenship  classes  devoted  sufficient 
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time  in  their  classes  during  the  month  of  December  preceding  the 
census  to  inform  their  students  of  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
'J'he  students  were  also  called  upon  to  explain  it  to  their  friends,  and 
all  were  informed  of  the  identification  which  the  census  taker  could 
be  called  upon  to  furnish.  This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
posters  from  securing  entrance  to  homes  under  the  guise  of  census 
enimierators. 

One  notable  feature  in  this  citizenship  upbuilding  is  to  be  found 
in  the  active  participation  of  women.  This  participation  is  both 
by  individuals  and  by  women's  organizations.  The  National  League 
of  Women  Voters,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suflfrage  Association,  took  an  early  and  pronounced  stand 
in  support  of  the  citizenship  work  of  the  Department,  At  its  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  February  the  committee  of  the  league 
formally  indorsed  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  for  the  expansion  of  this  work.  The  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  at  its  annual  session  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
June,  adopted  an  Americanization  policy  of  a  comprehensive  char- 
acter, and  directly  pledged  its  help  in  establishing  citizenship  classes 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  to  have  im- 
pressive ceremonials  of  naturalization. 

Women's  Bureau. 

The  Women's  Bureau  was  established  as  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service  in  July,  1918,  to  serve  as  a  policy-forming  and  advisory  body 
during  the  war  emergency.  Its  special  duty  was  to  develop  for  the 
industries  of  the  country  policies  and  methods  that  would  result 
in  the  most  effective  use  of  women's  services  in  production  for  the 
war,  while  at  the  same  time  preventing  their  employment  under  in- 
jurious conditions.  Its  large  and  very  necessary  aim  was  to  focus 
attention  on  the  national  importance  of  the  conditions  of  women's 
work,  as  influencing  industrial  standards  as  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation.  As  the  coming  of  peace  showed  no  decrease 
in  the  need  for  a  clear  policy  and  for  definite  information  about  the 
conditions  under  which  women  should  be  employed  in  the  industries 
of  the  country,  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  was  continued  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  through  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $40,000 
"to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  continue  the  investigations 
touching  women  in  industry."  This  means  of  continuation,  however, 
did  not  provide  a  permanent  future  for  the  service.  But  on  June  5, 
1920,  after  hearings  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House,  at 
which  many  people  testified  to  the  need  and  the  demand  for  a  perma- 
nent bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  deal  with  questions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  women,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
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•i-establishing  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  "to 
formulate  standards  and  policies  which  shall  promote  the  welfare 
of  wage-earning  women,  improve  their  working  conditions,  increase 
their  efficiency,  and  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment," such  bureau  to  "  have  authority  to  investigate  and  report 
to  said  Department  of  Labor  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  women  in  industry."  With  these  purposes  in  view  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  during  the  past  year  has  been  threefold — 
first,  to  secure  information  not  already  available  but  needed  to  throw 
light  on  special  problems  urgently  in  need  of  consideration ;  second, 
to  select  and  arrange  other  material  already  available  t)ut  not  in  form 
to  make  its  significance  readily  appreciated  or  to  permit  its  full  use; 
and,  third,  with  the  information  thus  gained  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  in  the  recommendation  and  establishment  of  certain  stand- 
ards which  had  been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
women  in  industry  and  for  their  advancement.  The  Bureiau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  cooperated  with  the  Women's  Bureau  in  outlining  and 
preparing  the  statistical  material  included  in  its  reports. 

Women  in  the  Government  service.^—The  report  on  this  investiga- 
tion showed,  among  other  conditions,  that  60  per  cent  of  the  exami- 
nations held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  during  the  period 
studied  were  closed  to  women  and  the  prevailing  entrance  salary 
paid  women  was  much  lower  than  that  for  men  in  the  same  grade. 
Within  two  weeks  after  these  discriminations  against  women  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  they  issued 
a  ruling  which  opened  all  examinations  to  men  and  women  alike. 
The  bureau  report  of  this  investigation  was  included  in  the  final  re- 
port to  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  on  Reclassification  of 
Salaries. 

The  new  position  of  women  in  American  industry. — This  survey 
was  based  on  data  covering  for  the  prewar  period  nearly  9,000  firms, 
for  the  war  period  nearly  16,000  firms,  and  for  the  postwar  period 
over  1,300  firms.  The  significant  facts  drawn  from  this  large  field 
bear  evidence  that  women  were  employed  during  the  war  in  crafts 
from  which  they  had  been  practically  debarred  before  the  war,  and 
that  they  are  being  retained  in  most  of  these  industries  with  an 
outlook  for  a  larger  use  of  woman  labor  in  the  skilled  occupations  for 
which  trade  training  has  been  thus  far  denied  women  except  as  given 
by  her  employer  in  his  shop.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  war  work  council,  made  this  investigation,  the 
Women's  Bureau  lacking  the  funds.  The  original  report  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  war  work  council  was  revised  and  condensed  by  the 
Women's  Bureau. 

Industrial  training  for  women  and  girls, — Following  the  disclo- 
sures made  by  the  foregoing  study,  an  extensive  survey  was  made  of 
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the  trade  training  courses  offered  women  and  girls  in  over  100  trade 
schools  in  20  States  with  an  analysis  of  the  local  industries  for  which 
training  would  most  successfully  fit  women.  This  report  recommends 
an  immediate  program  opening  all  vocational  classes  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  and  encouraging  girls  to  fit  themselves  for  occupations  in  the 
various  industries  of  their  communities. 

Effect  of  laws  regulating  their  hours  of  work  on  the  employment 
of  women. — The  legislation  passed  recently  in  New  York  State  limit- 
ing the  employment  of  women  to  9  consecutive  hours  a  day  and  54 
.  hours  a  week,  and  also  forbidding  their  employment  after  10  p.  m.  or 
before  6  a.  m.,  resulted  in  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  women 
employed  by  the  street  railway  companies  of  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn.  Thereupon  the  bureau  undertook  an  investigation  of 
women  in  the  same  employments  in  other  cities.  In  Chicago  and 
Boston  it  was  found  that  women  were  employed  under  condi- 
tions easily  within  local  legal  requirements  or  the  requirements  in 
New  York.  Another  investigation  was  made  of  the  effects  of  the 
48-hour  law  for  women  recently  passed  in  Massachusetts,  compar- 
ing the  conditions  of  employment  and  unemployment  of  women  in 
two  industries  there  with  similar  conditions  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  law  still  permits  the  employment  of  women  60  hours  a 
week.-  The  conclusions  indicated  that  in  spite  of  the  restrictive 
measures  the  actual  number  of  women  employed  had  increased  con- 
siderably in  Massachusetts,  but  had  decreased  slightly  during  the 
same  period  in  New  Jersey.  The  proportion  of  women  employed 
decreased  in  both  States,  in  New  Jersey  3.1  per  cent  but  in  Massa- 
chusetts only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  responsibility  of  wage-earning  women  for  the  support  of 
others. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  discrimination  in  wage 
rates  against  women,  as  compared  with  rates  for  men,  serves  as  a 
serious  handicap  to  women  responsible  for  the  support  of  others. 
What  percentage  of  wage-earning  women  are  the  chief  bread  win- 
ners in  their  families  has  never  been  determined  except  in  very 
limited  investigations.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  women 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  others  an  intensive  study  was  made 
of  a  limited  number  of  families  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  total 
earnings  of  all  the  working  members  of  these  families  was  obtained 
from  the  employers'  pay  rolls  for  "the  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
report  (now  in  preparation)  by  combining  these  data  with  the  cost 
of  living  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  covering 
the  same  period  will  show  the  justice  of  woman's  demand  for  a 
wage  rate  based  on  the  cost  of  living  for  dependents  and  not  merely 
for  the  individual. 

General  industrial  conditions  for  women  in  the  States, — In  all 
investigations  made  in  the  States  the  Women's  Bureau  has  worked 
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in  conjunction  with,  and  many  times,  at  the  request  of  the  State  de- 
partments of  labor.  In  Virginia,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  the 
Women's  Bureau  made  a  special  survey  of  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  work  for  women  in  industry  in  that  State,  and  a  report  upon 
conditions  in  144  plants  with  specific  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  hours  and  working  conditions  was  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor. A  study  of  similar  conditions  was  made  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  another  more  extensive  investigation  is  now  in  progress  in 
Kansas  in  coooperation  with  the  State  industrial  commission. 

In  addition  to  these  field  investigations  the  Women's  Bureau  has 
had  many  requests  for  information  on  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
dustrial problems  of  women.  Special  bulletins,  maps,  and  charts 
were  issued  for  the  International  Lat)or  Conference  on  the  legal  regu- 
lations of  employment  for  women  in  the  States.  The  Women's 
Bureau  was  even  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the  First  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Working  Women  and  the  influence  of  the  director 
of  the  bureau  was  felt  in  formulating  the  international  program  for 
the  improvement  of  all  conditions  throughout  industry.  To  meet  the 
demands  from  State  departments  of  labor,  women's  clubs,  universi- 
ties, chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  private  organizations  for  edu- 
cational information  upon  working  conditions  for  women  the  bureau 
has  circulated  pictorial  exhibits  showing  poor  and  ideal  conditions, 
and  photographs  illustrating  different  phases  of  women's  work  have 
been  furnished  magazines  and  newspapers.  Members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  have  participated  in  many  conferences  at 
which  working  standards  were  discussed. 
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International  Labor  Conference.' 

In  v*orld-wide  interest  and  historical  significance,  the  most  imjjor- 
tant  phase  of  the  work  of  this  Department  since  its  last  report,  relates 
•  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  labor  adjustments  held 
pursuant  to  those  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
which  are  comprised  in  Part  XIII.  This  meeting  convened  at  Wash- 
ington October  29,  1919. 

Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  which  includes  all 
the  articles  thereof  between  article  386  and  article  428,  establishes  a 
permanent  international  organization  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  social 
justice.  Its  method  is  the  promotion  of  what  it  characterizes  as  an 
urgently  required  improvement  of  those  existing  conditions  of  labor 
which  involve  such  injustice,  hardship,  and  privation  to  large  num- 
bers of  people  as  to  produce  an  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  world  are  imperiled.  Specific  suggestions  by  the 
treaty  for  this  improvement  include  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  association ;  regulation  of  working  time  and  labor  sup- 
ply; prevention  of  unemployment;  provisions  for  an  adequate  living 
wage ;  protection  of  workers  against  sickness,  disease,  and  injury  aris- 
ing out  of  employment;  protection  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women ;  provision  for  old  age  and  injury ;  protection  of  workers  when 
employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own;  and  organization  of 
vocational  and  technical  education. 

The  permanent  International  Labor  Organization,  so  established 
by  the  treaty,  consists  of  an  International  Labor  Office  and  a  general 
conference  of  representatives  of  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  International  Labor  Office  is  controlled  by  a  governing  body, 
12  of  whom  represent  Governments,  6  represent  employers,  and 
6  represent  employees.  The  Government  members  of  the  governing 
body  are  nominated  by  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Argentina,  Canada,  Poland,  and, 
pending  the  appointment  of  the  United  States  representative,  Den- 
mark. The  members  representing  employers  and  employees  are 
nominated  by  the  employers'  and  employees'  respective  groups  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference. 

The  general  conference,  which  is  held  once  a  year  and  oftener  if 
necessary,  is  composed  of  four  representatives  of  each  of  the  member 
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States.  Two  of  these  representatives  are  Government  delegates  and 
the  other  two  respectively  represent  employers  and  workers  and  are 
chosen  by  each  Government  in  agreement  with  industrial  organiza- 
tions, representatives  of  employers  and  of  working  people,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  their  respective  countries. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  who  chooses  his 
own  staff,  is  appointed  by  the  governing  body.  The  office  itself  is 
divided  into  two  divisions:  (1)  The  Diplomatic  Division,  which 
deals  with  the  administrative  work  laid  upon  the  office  by  the  various- 
provisions  of  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty;  and  (2)  the  Scientific 
Division. 

The  Diplomatic  Division  is  responsible  for  the  preparation, 
organization,  and  secretarial  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference;  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
ratification  of  convention  and  action  taken  on  recommendations  by 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  various  member  States;  the  secretarial 
work  of  the  governing  body ;  and  the  official  communications  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Scientific  Division,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Royal 
Meeker,  formerly  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
deals  especially  with  the  collection  and  distribution  of  information 
on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  international  adjustment  of  conditions 
of  industrial  life  and  labor. 

In  addition  to  these  two  divisions,  there  are  a  number  of  technical 
services  in  charge  of  recognized  experts.  These  are :  Emigration  and 
unemployment,  agricultural  questions,  maritime  questions,  Russian 
and  Bolshevik  questions,  social  insurance,  cooperation,  and  industrial 
hygiene. 

There  is  also  a  special  technical  service  which  has  been  constituted 
to  make  a  scientific  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  production  through- 
out the  world. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  general  conference  is  provided  for  by 
Chapter  IV  and  its  annex  in  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty.  This  chapter, 
entitled  "  Transitory  provisions,"  is  devoted,  together  with  its  annex, 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  conference.  Therein  the  treaty 
required  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  1919,  at  Washington.  It  is  also  required  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  convening  and  the  organization  of  such  first  meeting 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
end  our  Government  was  therein  and  thereby  requested  to  convene 
the  same. 

Subsequently,  by  joint  resolution,  Congress  adopted  the  following 
authorization,  which  was  approved  August  15,  1919: 

That  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  lie  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
convene  and  to  malie  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  general  interna- 
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tionul  labor  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. :  Provided,  however^ 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  Jield  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  any 
delegate  to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  at  such  conference  or  to 
authorize  the  United  States  of  America  to  participate  therein  unless  and 
until  the  Seviate  shall  have  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany  with  reference  to  a  general  international  labor  conference. 

By  authority  of  the  aforesaid  resolution  the  Department  of  State 
sent  an  invitation  through  the  American  embassies  and  missions 
abroad  to  the  nountries  named  in  the  annex  to  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant.    The  invitation  was  in  the  following  terms : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
and  Germany  slgneil  at  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919,  and  under  authority  vested 
in  him  by  Congress,  hereby  convenes  the  first  meeting  of  the  annual  labor 
conference  therein  described  to  assemble  in  Washington  at  noon  on  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1919. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  extends  to  each  nation  which  Is  or 
which  prior  to  the  said  meeting  shall  become  a  member  of  the  international 
labor  organizatiim  as  defined  in  article  387  an  invitation  to  send  Its  delegates 
and  other  representatives  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such 
conference. 

Meanwhile,  by  oral  direction  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  undertaken  informally  the  administrative  details  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  United  States  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  convening  and  the  organization  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  general 
conference  described  above.  By  order  thereupon  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  date  July  24,  1919,  Nathan  A.  Smyth  (alternate  to 
Samuel  Gompers  on  the  international  organizing  committee  for  the 
International  Labor  Conference)  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  act  for  the  Department  of  Labor  in  working 
out  the  details  hereunder  outlined;  and  by  subsequent  order  of  the 
Secretary,  Ernest  Greenwood  was  appointed  to  represent  Mr.  Smyth 
and  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  conference.  The  details  to  be 
worked  out  were  as  follows : 

1.  Preparation,  In  connection  with  the  State  Department,  in  readiness  for 
transmission  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  It  possible,  of — 

(a)  The  call  convening  the  conference. 

(6)  The  invitation  to  the  international  organizing  committee  to  meet  in 
this  country. 

2.  CJonsideratlon  and  preparation  of  such  legislation,  If  any,  as  may  be  neces- 
Bary — 

(a)  To  authorize  the  President  to  invite  the  labor  conference  to  meet  In  this 
country. 

(6)  To  authorize  the  President  to  invite  the  international  organizing  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  this  country. 

(c)  To  provide  funds. 

((f)  To  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  delegates. 

3.  Preparation  of  a  plan  of  organization  to  be  put  Into  effect  as  soon  as  action 
is  authorized  covering — 
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(a)  The  organization  of  necessary  committees  on  arrangements,  re<'ci>- 
tlon,  etc. 

(6)  The  securing  of  space  in  buildings,  translators,  stenographers,  print- 
ing, etc. 

4.  Suggesting  to  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  concerned  and 
to  such  organizations  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  manufacturers'^ 
associations,  etc.,  the  compilation  of  data  concerning  the  agenda  for  the  next 
meeting,  for  the  use  of  our  delegates  when  appointed. 

5.  Such  other  details  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

All  preliminary  details  having  been  attended  to  in  anticipation  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  general  conference,  the  Secretary  of  Labor* 
under  date  of  October  11,  1919,  made  the  following  announcement 
through  the  Secretary  of  State : 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  when  the  peace  treaty  will  become  effec- 
tive and  as  to  how  many  nations,  if  any,  will  be  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  October  29,  the  date  set  for  the  convening  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  I  beg  to  announce  that  the  following  policy  has  been  determine<t 
upon: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  accordance  with  the  call  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  open  the  conference  at  the  time  specified  in  the  call  and  receive  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates  if  any  are  there  presented. 

2.  If,  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  conference,  the  treaty  has  become 
effective  through  ratification  by  the  requisite  number  of  powers  and  a  League  of 
Nations  is  in  existence  and  properly  authorized  representatives  of  any  members 
of  such  league  are  present  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  tlie  conference,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  proceed  to  call  such  conference  to  order  and  to  organize 
it.  It  will  be  within  the  .province  and  power  of  the  duly  qualified  representa- 
tives then  and  there  present  to  take  such  adjournment,  if  any,  as  they  may  deem 
wise.  In  order  that,  before  proceeding  with  the  agenda,  a  more  complete  mem- 
bership of  the  league  may  be  secured. 

S.  If  the  treaty  has  not  become  effective  by  October  29,  or  if  It  has  no  quali- 
fied representatives  of  members  present,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  adjourn  further  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  conference  until  a  date 
when  it  may  be  expected  that  sufficient  duly  qualified  representatives  of  mem- 
bers can  be  present  so  that  the  organization  of  the  conference  may  be  perfected. 

The  foregoing  policy  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  treaty  under  the  authority  of  which  any  Govern- 
ment, or  any  body  of  representatives  of  any  Government,  can  postpone  the  con- 
ference or  authorize  Its  convocation  other  than  In  the  month  of  October.  If 
the  conference  is  not  convened  In  October  it  can  not  be  convened  at  all  without 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty. 

Under  the  treaty,  tho  conference  has  complete  power  to  determine  its  own 
mode  of  procedure.  If,  therefore,  there  are  any  duly  qualified  members  of  the 
conference  present  when  it  is'  convened  they  have  unquestionable  authority 
to  provide  for  such  adjournment  as  they  may  deem  advisable.  Under  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  procedure  less  than  a  quorum  may  adjourn  a  meeting 
from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  is  present. 

Under  the  treaty  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  given  authority 
not  only  to  make  arrangements  for  convening  but  also  for  the  organization 
of  the  conference.  The  conference  has  been  duly  called  for  a  date  within  the 
month  of  October.  The  power  to  organize  the  conference  impliedly  and  nec- 
essarily carries  with  it  the  power  to  hold  the  conference  open  until  such  later 
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date  as  may  be  possible  to  fully  organize  it.  While  the  power  to  convene 
ends  with  the  convocation  of  the  conference,  which  must  under  the  treaty 
take  place  in  October^  the  power  to  organize  is  a  continuing  power  which  is 
not  spedflcally  limited  in  the  treaty  and,  necessarily,  must  last  on  until  such 
time  as  the  conference  is  sufficiently  organized  with  qualified  members  to 
be  able  to  take  over  the  direction  of  its  own  procedure. 

The  general  conference  convened  in  its  first  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, October  29,  1919,  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  Washington.  •  There  were  representatives  present  from 
42  nations.  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
formally  opened  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  conference  with 
the  following  address : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government — that  is  to  say,  the  people — of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  in  the  name  of  the  President,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  country 
and  to  this  great  conference.  Our  la tchst rings  are  out,  our  homes  are  your 
homes,  our  hearthstones  are  your  hearthstones;  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you 
ai*e  not  strangers  at  the  gate  but  pajt  of  us. 

The  questions  with  which  this  «)rRanlzation  as  n  contlnulnjr  IkkI.v  will  have 
to  desil  constitute  the  great  unsolved  but  not  unsolvable  problem  of  spiritual 
and  material  development.  From  the  days  when  Moses,  as  the  spokesman,  the 
agent,  the  walkln.t:  delegate  of  the  brlckmakers  of  Israel,  until  the  present  time 
the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  employers  and  employees,  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  acme  of  production  while  sjife^ua riling  those  who  toll, 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  that  which  has  been  prodnceil,  have  been  ever 
present  questlon.s.  Uiwn  the  jjroper  soluticm  of  these  questions  depends  tlie 
future  progress  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expecte<l  that  they  can  he  solved  by  the  struggles  and  clash 
of  contending  interests,  though  these  may  help  bring  into  the  light  the  dlffereni 
factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  one  can  expect  that  we 
can  build  overnight  the  machinery  that  will  move  us  from  the  chaos  of  to-day 
to  the  universal  justice,  harmony,  and  happiness  contained  in  our  ideals. 

We  must  proceed  by  the  slow  process  of  experiment,  of  building  one  block 
upon  another,  of  discarding  that  which  is  found  to  be  bad  and  retaining  that 
which  is  good;  and  oar  experiments  should  be  so  adapted  that  no  explosions 
will  take  place  which  will  destroy  the  basis  of  the  stru<;ture  of  Inodern 
ciyllizatlon,  the  democratic  institutions  that  exist  in  numerous  nations  of  the 
%vorld;  for,  after  all, 

"  Of  what  avail  the  plow  and  sail, 
Or  land,  or  life, 
If  freedom  fail?" 

To  you  is  intrusted  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  labor  question.  On  the  accu- 
racy with  which  you  consider  all  the  elements  will  depend  the  value  of  the 
result.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  only  material  things.  The  great  human 
struggle  of  the  race  has  achieved  a  condition  of  society  where  the  individual 
can  find  the  fullest  measure  of  the  expression  of  his  spiritual  nature  and  the 
highest  standard  of  material  comfort  that  the  energy  and  intelligence  can  pro- 
iliice,  commensurate  with  the  well-being  of  the  man.  And  in  all  of  this  the 
!•  me  factor  is  the  man  himself.  Any  conclusion  that  this  conference  may 
ill  rive  at  that  does  not  give  full  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  of 
the  world  are  living,  moving,  sentient  human  beings,  with  all  the  hopes  and 
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aspirations  that  God  Implanted  in  the  human  breast,  will  fail  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  body  has  been  created. 

This  institution  represents  the  first  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  nations' 
of  the  earth  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  labor  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  We 
nre  all  glad  that  the  hostilities  of  the  world  conflict  have  ceased.  We  are  glad 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed  and  is  about  to  be  ratified.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  find  means  by  which  future  wars  may  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  War  is  waste.  As  Sherman  said,  "  War  is  hell."  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  put  forth  our  greatest  efforts  to  promote  peace  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  well  worth  while  also  to  promote  industrial  peace — to  work  out 
our  problems  by  the  process  of  reasoning  rather  than  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.    To  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  task  you  have  been  called. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  two  distinct  functions  have  been  intrusted  to  the  United 
States :  First,  that  of  convening  this  conference ;  and,  second,  that  of  organizing: 
it.  The  treaty  specified  that  it  must  be  convened  in  October,  and  the  first 
function  intrusted  to  us  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  second  function,  that  of  organizing  the  conference,  is  a  continuing 
process  until  the  organization  has  been  completed.  The  completion  of  the 
organization  can  not  take  place  until  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  created. 
While  the  final  technical  steps  have  not  bee«  taken,  the  creation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  now  an  assured  fact.  We  can,  therefore,  go  on  with  the  definite 
assurance  that  it  will  be  ultimately  completed,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  this  conference  proceed  during  the  process  of  organization  to  the 
consideration  of. the  questions  It  has  b*efore  it. 

The  Secretary's  address  was  immediately  followed  by  the  following 
address  of  welcome  from  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  behalf  of  those  countries  to  whose  courtesy  the  Government 
is  indebted  for  its  use  of  the  commodious  and  appropriately  dedicated 
convention  hall: 

Mr.  Chairman,  oflScers,  members,  and  guests  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, it  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  delightful  duty,  to  extend 
to  you,  In  my  capacity  as  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
hence  as  the  ofliclal  host,  so  to  speak,  of  this  house,  a  sincere  welcome  to  its  use 
for  your  session.  May  I  correct  the  interpreter  and  say  that  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  being  president  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  If  there  were  a 
president,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  would  ex  officio  occupy 
that  oflftce.  I  am  simply  executive  officer  and  director  general.  That  you  may 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this  environment,  permit  me  to  state  that  you  are 
assembled  In  a  unique  structure,  an  International  building  In  every  respect,  the 
only  one  In  the  wide  world  belonging  to  a  large  group  of  nations,  and  also  the 
permanent  home  of  a  great  and  successful  league  of  nations  which  has  been  in 
practical  existence  for  nearly  80  years  and  during  that  period  has  known  no 
serious  armed  conflict  between  any  two  or  more  of  Its  constituent  members. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  defined  In  a  sentence,  Is  the  official  international  or- 
ganization of  the  21  independent  American  Republics  devoted  to  the  development 
of  friendship  and  intercourse,  commerce  and  trade,  good  will  and  peace  among 
them  all,  controlled  by  a  governing  board,  or  supreme  council,  comi)osed  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  20  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  maintained  by  their 
joint  contributions  of  quotas  based  on  their  population,  and  conducting  a  vast 
work  of  spreading  helpful  Information  and  beneficent  knowledge  throughout  the 
world  relating  to  every  American  country  by  the  aid  of  a  staff  of  experts  in  inter- 
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national  affairs,  statlsticnl  and  educational  sections,  a  comprehensive  library 
and  reading  room  containing  collection  of  maps  and  charts,  numerous  publica- 
tions, reports,  and  other  Informative  data,  all  pf  which  you  are  respectfully 
invited  to  enjoy  or  to  inspect  or  study. 

This  noble  edifice  was  erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  contributions  of  all  the  American  Republics,  and  dedicated 
forever  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  peace  and  progress.  In  this  hall  of  the 
Americas  you  will  note  that  the  dominating  suggestion  is  found  in  the  word 
"  Pax  "  high  up  in  the  four  corners.  In  yonder  council  chamber  meets  every 
month  the  governing  board  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
around  the  same  table,  elbow  to  elbow,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  21  nations  and 
200,000,000  people  bent  upon  preserving  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  New 
World  and  aiding  thereby  in  preserving  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
world.  May  the  tradition,  the  record,  and  the  achievements  of  such  an  organi- 
zation, the  combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  practical  In  this  building,  and 
the  environnient  whicli  it  suggests  of  peace  and  progress  be  an  Inspiration  and 
help  to  you  In  working  out  the  Intricate  problems  that  are  before  you.  The 
bnilding  is  yours. 

Eeplying,  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  of  the  Italian  delegation, 
said: 

Gentt.emen  :  I  address  you  as  the  representative  of  a  country  at  once  among 
the  oldest  and  among  the  youngest  of  nations,  and  also  as  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly.  And.  in  behalf  of  all  of  yon,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  being  the  first  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  labor  conference 
and  for  bringing  us  together  in  this  beautiful  capital,  the  name  of  which  recalls 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  the  history  of  humanity  can  boast. 

A  shadow,  however,  dims  our  pleasure  in  the  reception  given  us ;  we  all  regret, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  temporary  illness  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  earnestly  hope  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  one  who  is 
so  dear  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  British  Government  in  your  name  for  accepting  and 
carrying  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  the  difficult  task  of 
organizing  the  conference  which  was  to  assemble  at  Washington. 

We  owe  It  to  these  two  countries  that  we  are  now  able  to  meet  here  to-day 
with  a  clearly  defined  program  before  us  and  ready  to  take  up  after  methodical 
preparation  our  great  and  noble  task.  I  speak  advisedly  in  saying  a  great  and 
noble  task.  All  who  take  part  in  these  discussions  surely  realize  their  impor- 
tance. Outside  of  these  walls  the  world  will  appreciate  the  object  of  our  efforts, 
which  is  the  securing  of  social  peace. 

It  Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  delegates  of  the  working  class,  of  the  em- 
ploying class,  and  of  the  Governments  have  been  brought  together,  truly  repre- 
senting the  nations  in  their  entirety.  We  meet  with  feelings  of  sincere  good 
faith  to  work  together  toward  a  common  end,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: To  assure  to  the  workers  that  mininmm  of  material  well-being  indis- 
pensable to  progressive  development,  and  to  secure  continuity  of  production  to 
the  benefit  of  all. 

We  regret  to  note  the  absence,  for  reasons  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
comment  on,  of  the  delegates  of  American  employers  and  workmen.  I  think 
that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  those  present  in  proposing  that  a 
special  invitation  be  sent  to  their  delegates,  already  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson,  so  that  they  may  take  part  in  our  task. 
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With  these  explanations  I  offer  the  first  motion,  which  reads  as  follows :    . 

"  The  delegates  of  the  Governments,  the  employers,  and  the  workers  now  as- 
sembled at  Washington  desire  to  express  at  the  beginning  of  their  labors  their 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  having  under- 
taken to  convene  this  conference,  and  to  convey  their  most  fervent  wishes  for 
the  speedy  restoration  to  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  second  motion  Is  this: 
!  "  The  delegates  of  the  Governments,  the  employers,  and  the  workers  here  as- 

sembled request  the  organizing  committee  to  invite  the  organizations  of  workers 
and  employers  of  the  United  States,  already  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  send  their  delegates  to  this  conference.'* 

[The  two  proposals  were  put  to  the  members  of  the  conference,  whereupon 
they  vrere  unanimously  adopted.] 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as  the  permanent  officers  of 
the  conference :  President,  Hon.  William  Bauchop  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  United  States  of  America;  vice  presidents,  Rt.  Hon. 
George  NicoU  Barnes,  (jovernment  delegate,  Great  Britain;  Mr. 
Jules  Carlier,  employers'  delegate,  Belgimn;  Mr.  Leon  Jouhaux, 
workers'  delegate,  France;  secretary  general,  Mr.  Harold  B.  Butler 
(Great  Britain) ;  deputy  secretaries  general,  Mr.  Ernest  Greenwood 
(United  States),  Dr.  Guido  Pardo  (Italy) ;  legal  adviser.  Dr.  Manley 
O.  Hudson  (United  States). 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  admission  of  certain 
other  States  which  had  made  application  for  admission  and  of  certain 
others  which  had  been  proposed.  Of  these,  Germany  and  Austria 
were  admitted  at  once,  there  being  but  a  single  dissenting  vote.  With 
respect  to  Finland,  however,  much  controversy  arose,  with  the  final 
result  that  the  conference  took  the  view  that  its  power  to  admit  Fin- 
land was  debatable.  It  therefore  merely  invited  the  delegates  of  that 
country  to  take  part  in  the  conference  on  the  same  conditions  as  ob- 
tained in  the  case  of  other  countries  which  had  not  adhered  to  the 
covenant.  With  respect  to  Mexijco,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  no  action  was  taken,  nor  was  there  any  ruling  with  respect 
to  their  admissibility,  it  being  felt  that  since  no  formal  application 
had  been  made  by  any  of  those  three  countries,  no  action  taken  by  the 
conference  looking  toward  their  admission  would  be  proper  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  conference  then  undertook  discussion  of  the  five  subjects  set 
forth  in  the  agenda  as  specified  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 
Those  subjects  are  as  follows : 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  8-hour  day  or  of  the  48-hour  week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unempioyment. 

3.  Women's  employment : 

(a)  Before  and  after  childbirth,  Including  the  question  of  maternity 

benefit ; 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unhealthful  processes. 
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4.  Employment  of  children : 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment; 

(b)  During  the  night ;  , 
(c)  In  unhealthful  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  applicatir^n  of  the  International  conventions  adopted  at 
Berne  In  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  employed  in  Industry 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  In  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 

• 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  of  organization,  differences  in  Ian- 
gauge,  temperaments,  and  viewpoints  the  conference  succeeded  in 
reaching  practically  unanimous  conclusions  on  all  the  items  of  the 
agenda.  Draft  conventions  were  adopted  (1)  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  in  industrial  undertakings  to  8  in  the  day  and  48  in  the 
week,  (2)  concerning  unemployment,  (3)  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  before  and  after  childbirth,  (4)  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  women  during  the  night,  (5),  fixing  the  minimum  age  for 
the  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employment,  and  (6)  con- 
cerning the  night  work  of  young  persons  employed  in  industry. 
Recommendations  were  adopted  (1)  concerning  unemployment,  (2) 
concerning  reciprocity  of  treatment  of  foreign  workers,  (3)  concern- 
ing the  prevention  of  anthrax,  (4)  concerning  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  against  lead  poisoning,  (5)  concerning  the 
establisliment  of  Government  health  services,  and  (6)  concerning 
the  application  of  the  Berne  convention  of  1906  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

The  conference  also  passed  a  resolution  creating  an  International 
Emigration  Commission,  as  follows : 

It  is  resolved  that  the  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall 
constitute  an  international  commission,  which  shall,  while  giving  due  regard 
to  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  State,  consider  and  report  what  measures  can  be 
adopted  to  regulate  the  migration  of  workers  out  of  their  native  country,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  wage  earners  residing  in  another  country  than  their 
own.  The  representation  of  States  in  the  European  countries  on  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  limited  to  one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  the  commission. 
The  said  commission  shaU  present  its  report  at  the  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  in  1920. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  the  governing  body  constituted 
an  International  Emigration  Commission,  composed  of  18  members, 
9  of  which  are  appointed  by  European  Governments  and  9  by  Gov- 
ernments outside  of  Europe.  Six  of  the  18  members  are  employers' 
delegates,  6  are  workers'  delegates,  and  6  are  Government  delegates. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  employers'  delegates  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  South  Africa,  Argentina,  Spain,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Switzerland;  the  six  workers'  delegates  by  Germany,  Australia, 
United  States,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Poland;  and  the  six  Government 
delegates  by  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  France,  Japan,  and  India. 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  invitation  to  appoint  a  representative  on  the 
International  Emigration  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
consulting  with  the  President,  accepted  the  invitation,  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  under  section  29  of  the  immigration  law. 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  been  placed  in  the  group  of  na- 
tions sending  workers'  delegates,  the  Secretary  invited  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  recommend  a  worker  to  represent  the  United 
States.  This  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declined  to  do. 
The  Secretary  then  notified  the  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  refused  to  make 
the  necessary  recommendation  and  suggested  that  if  the  composition 
of  the  International  Emigration  Commission  could  be  changed  so 
that  the  United  States  could  be  placed  in  the  group  sending  delegates 
representing  Governments  this  Government  was  still  prepared  to 
make  the  necessary  appointment.  This  was  submitted  by  the  direc- 
tor to  the  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at  its 
session  in  Geneva  October  5.  As  a  result,  a  cable  was  received  by 
the  Secretary  stating  that  the  necessary  changes  had  been  made  and 
inviting  the  United  States  to  send  a  delegate  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  Saturday,  November  19,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  presiding 
officer,  adjourned  the  conference  sine  die,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
governing  board.    He  said : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  before  you  leave  this  building  and 
this  city  and  this  country  for  your  respective  homes  I  desire  to  express  to 
you  my  hearty  appreciation  of  your  unfailing  courtesy  toward  each  other  and 
toward  the  presiding  oflScer,  which  has  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  handle  your  parliamentary  affairs. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  have  been  hewing  out  the 
blocks  for  the  foundation  of  a  structure  to  shelter  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
future.  You  have  worked  patiently,  you  have  brought  a  splendid  enthusiasm, 
the  high  standard  of  intelligence,  the  thorough  earnestness  toward  the  laying 
of  this  foundation.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  express  your  hopes,  I  am  sure  that  I 
express  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  world,  that  time  may  develop  the 
fact  that  you  have  built  well,  that  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  structure 
that  will  stand  down  through  all  the  ages  as  the  protector  of  the  toilers  of  the 
world. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  courtesy  toward  myself  personally  and  toward 
the  people  of  my  country  generally  with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact  I 
have  been  sorry  that  my  own  work  in  connection  with  my  Government  has  been 
such  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  your  acquaintance  as  thoroughly  as  I 
would  have  desired  to  do.  I  have  been  sorry  that  the  President  of  our  country 
has  been  unable  to  be  with  you  in  person,  but  I  know  he  has  been  here  in 
spirit,  and  I  know  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  have  been  here  with  you  in  spirit, 
and  you  may  go  forth  into  your  respective  lands  and  all  the  lands  of  the  world 
with  the  feeling  that  tke  people  of  America  are  with  you  In  the  creation  of  this 
structure  that  you  have  started  to  build.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  on  my  own  behalf. 
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A  second  International  Labor  Conference  was  convened  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  June  15, 1920.  This  conference  deserves  some  mention  in  this 
report  for  the  reason  that  it  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  application  of  certain  of  the  conventions  adopted  in  Washington 
to  maritime  occupations,  and  was  known  as  the  seamen's  conference. 
Conventions  were  adopted  for  (1)  establishing  facilities  for  finding 
employment  for  seamen,  (2)  fixing  the  minimum  age  for  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  employment  at  sea,  and  (3)  concerning  imemploy- 
ment  indemnity  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  the  ship.  Recom- 
mendations were  adopted  (1)  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in 
inland  navigation,  (2)  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  the  fishing 
industry,  (3)  concerning  unemployment  insurance  for  seamen,  and 
(4)  concerning  the  establishment  of  an  international  seamen's  code. 

The  third  International  Labor  Conference  will  convene  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  April  4, 1921.  The  agenda  is  given  here  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  items  are  the  outcome  of  the  Washington  conference. 
The  agenda  is  as  follows : 

1.  Reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  international  labor 

office. 

2.  Agricultural  questions: 

(a)  The  adaptation  of  the  Washington  decisions  to  agricultural  labor — 
1.  Regulation  of  the  hours  of  work. 

ii.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  or  providing  against  unem- 
ployment, 
ill.  Tlie  protection  of  women  and  children. 
(6)  Technical  agricultural  education, 
(c)  Livlng-on  conditions  of  agricultural  workers. 
id)  Guaranty  of  the  rights  of  association  and  combination, 
(e)  Protection  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age. 

3.  (A)  Disinfection  of  wool  infected  with  anthrax  spores. 
(B)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting. 

4.  The  weekly  rest  day  in  industrial  and  commercial  employment. 

5.  (A)  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  any  person  under  the.  age  of  18 

years  as  trimmer  or  stoker. 
(B)  Compulsory  medical  examination  of  all  children  employed  on  board  ship. 

National  Industrial  Conf  erence.^ 

Second  only  in  potential  importance  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  and  far  transcending  it  in  potential  consequence  to  our 
important  domestic  affairs,  was  the  National  Industrial  Conference. 
During  the  war  industrial  peace  had  been  maintained  by  a  patriotic 
spirit  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  wage  earners  which  made 
them  more  willing  than  they  would  ordinarily  have  been  to  sink  all 
except  their  most  pressing  disagreements  in  order  that  we  might 
present  a  united  front  against  the  common  enemy.  Many  of  their 
agreements  ran  only  for  the  term  of  the  war.    The  greater  part  of 

*  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1919,  pp.  18-26. 
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them,  if  not  actually  terminated  in  fact  by  the  armistice,  were  at 
least  terminated  in  spirit.  The  truces  which  had  been  declared  dur- 
ing the  war  were  recognized  on  all  sides  as  provisional.  Workmen 
who  had  long  exercised  the  right  to  organize  and  strike,  and  em- 
ployers who  had  long  exercised  contracting  privileges,  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  having  permanently  abandoned  their  powers  in 
those  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  feeling  was  that  they 
still  possessed  those  powers  in  the  fullest  measure,  but  that  tem- 
porarily the  public  necessity  had  superseded  a  purely  private  pre- 
rogative. 

The  fact  that  war  arrangements  were  considered  as  provisional 
rendered  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  some  permanent  under- 
standing be  arrived  at  by  which  a  new  basis  for  the  future  conduct 
of  industry  might  be  reached.  Many  disputes  were  no  less  bitter  for 
having  been  suppressed,  and  many  a  smoldering  fire  was  but  await- 
ing the  critical  moment  to  burst  into  flame.  This  situation  was 
rendered  all  the  more  acute  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  to  which  during 
the  war  had  been  referred  all  those  disputes  which  it  had  been  f oimd 
impossible  to  adjust  by  mediation  or  conciliation.  Coupled  with 
these  considerations  was  the  fact  that  the  repression  of  grievances 
had  created  a  nervous  tension  which  strained  former  good  relations 
to  the  breaking  point.  In  addition,  our  own  country,  although  our 
basic  conditions  were  sound,  suffered  from  the  reflex  of  a  disorgan- 
ized Europe.  The  activities  of  war  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
normal  industry  and  commerce  had  been  abandoned  and  the  peaceful 
channels  of  trade  had  not  yet  been  reestablished.  In  view  of  this 
it  was  imperative  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  a  genuine  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation  between  the  workers  and  employers 
of  the  United  States  be  established. 

A  call  was  therefore  issued  by  the  President  on  'September  3, 1919, 
for  a  National  Industrial  Conference,  to  be  participated  in  by  con- 
ferees who  fell  in  general  within  three  classes — ^those  representing 
the  employers  of  the  Nation,  those  representing  the  wage  earners, 
and  a  third  group  who  should  represent  the  public  itself  and  assist 
the  other  two  groups  in  arriving  at  a  common  viewpoint.  Accord- 
ingly, letters  were  directed  by  the  President  to  the  principal  organi- 
zations of  employers  and  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  asking 
them  to  name  delegates  in  equal  numbers.  This  was  a  relatively 
simple  proceeding  so  far  as  wage  earners  were  concerned,  for  prac- 
tically all  the  organized  workers  in  the  United  States  are  banded 
together  within  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  president 
of  that  organization,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  was,  therefore,  requested 
to  name  the  15  delegates.  With  regard  to  employers  the  situation 
was  more  difficult,  for  there  is  no  single  outstanding  organization 
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which  includes  all  organized  employers  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  includes  all  organized  working 
people.  The  choice  of  the  representatives  of  employers  was  conse- 
quently left  to  the  directing  heads  of  several  business  organizations. 
Letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  requesting 
that  he  name  five  representatives;  to  Mr.  William  G.  Baker,  jr., 
president  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  requesting  that  he 
name  two ;  and  to  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  requesting  that 
he  name  five.  In  addition,  representation  was  granted  to  the  em- 
ploying farmers  through  the  naming  of  one  delegate  each  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Grange ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Barrett, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union ;  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Tittemore, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Gompers,  sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  It  is, a  replica  of  those  sent  to  the  other  persons 
named : 

For  the  purpose  of  reaching,  if  possible,  some  common  ground  of  agreement 
and  action  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  industry  I  desire  to  obtain  the 
combined  judgment  of  representative  employers,  representative  employees,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public  conversant  with  these  matters,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  I  have  decided  to  call  a  conference  of  5 
persons  to  be  selected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  5  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  15  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  3 
persons  to  be  selected  by  the  farming  organizations,  and  2  persons  to  be 
selected  by  the  Investment  bankers,  to  confer  with  15  representatives  of  the 
general  public  whom  I  shall  select,  these  representatives  to  meet  In  the  city 
of  Washington  on  October  6,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  on 
the  great  and  vital  questions  affecting  our  industrial  life  and  their  consequent 
effect  upon  all  our  people,  to  discuss  such  methods  as  have  already  been  tried 
out  of  bringing  capital  and  labor  Into  close  cooperation,  and  to  canvass  every 
relevant  feature  of  the  present  Industrial  situation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling us  to  work  out,  if  possible,  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  association  based  upon  a  real  commrunfty  of  interest  which 
will  redound  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

The  wastages  of  war  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of  our 
industrial  and  economic  development.  The  nervous  tension  of  our  people  has 
not  yet  relaxed  to  normal.  The  necessity  of  devising  at  once  methods  by 
which  we  can  speedily  recover  from  this  condition  and  obviate  the  wasteful- 
ness caused  by  the  continued  interruption  of  many  of  our  Important  industrial 
enterprises  by  strikes  and  lockouts  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  meeting  of  minds 
in  a  conference  such  as  I  have  suggested.  I  am  sure  that  your  organization 
will  gladly  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  representatives  to  a  conference  called  for 
such  an  important  purpose,  and  I  would  therefore  request  that  you  select 
15  persons  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  the  conference  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  selected  so  that  he  may  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  for  the  meeting. 
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Subsequently  two  persons  were  added  to  the  employers  group  to 
represent  railroad  management,  four  were  added  to  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  to  represent  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  a  num- 
ber of  additional  persons  were  added  to  represent  the  public.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  following  persons  were  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  representative  organizations  as  conferees : 

Representing  the  public. — ^Bernard  M.  Baruch,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr..  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Fuller  R.  CaUoway,  H.  B.  Endlcott,  Edwin  F. 
Gay,"  Thomas  D.  Jones,  E.  T.  Meredith,  L.  D.  Sweet,  Charles  Edward  Ruas^ell. 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  Ida  M.  Turbell,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  John 
Spargo,  Ward  M.  Burgess,  Thomas  L.  Chadbounie,  Paul  L.  Feiss,  George  U. 
James,  A.  A.  London,  Gavin  IkloNab,  Ijom\b  Titus,  Bert  M.  Jewell,*  Gertrude 
Bamuni. 

Representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. — Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  Herbert  F.  Perkins,  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  John  J. 
Kaskob. 

Representing  the  farmers*  organisations. — J.  N.  Tlttemore,  American  Society 
of  Equity ;  T.  C.  Atkeson,  National  Grange ;  C.  S.  Barrett,  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Union. 

Representing  the  Investment  Bankers*  Association  of  America. — Edgar  L. 
Marston,  Howard  W.  Fenton, 

Representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. — Samuel  Gompers,  Daniel  J. 
Tobin,  Frank  Duffy,  T.  A.  Rickert,  Matthew  Woll,  Mrs.  Sara  Conboy,  I'aul 
Scharrenberg,  M.  F.  Tighe,  Frank  Morrison,  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  W.  D.  Mahon, 
Jacob  Fischer,  John  L.  Lewis,  William  H.  Johnston,  John  H.  Donlln. 

Representing  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. — Frederick  P.  Fish, 

S.  Pemberton  Hutchison,  Leonor  Fresnel  Loree,  J.  W.  O'Leary,  Edwin  Parnhiim 
Greene. 

Representing  railroad  management. — R.  H.  Aishton,  Carl  R.  Gra^. 

Representing  railroad  brotherhoods. — ^W.  G.  Lee,  L.  E.  Sheppard,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  H.  E.  Wills. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
conference  were  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  con- 
ference convened  on  October  6,  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  as  temporary 
chairman,  with  Hon.  Bowland  B.  Mahany  as  temporary  secretary, 
organized  the  conference,  after  which  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  (Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  was  chosen  permanent  chairman  and  Hon. 
Lathrop  Brown  permanent  secretary.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
invited  to  sit  in  the  conference  as  an  advisory  member,  and  did  so. 

Bules  were  adopted  which  provided  for  group  action.  Under 
these  rules  no  proposal  introduced  by  any  single  delegate  could  be 
considered  by  the  conference  unless  it  had  first  received  the  assent 
of  the  majority  of  the  group  of  which  the  proposer  was  a  member. 
Nor  could  any  final  determination  of  policy  or  statement  of  a  guid- 


'Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison  was  appointed  to  sacceed  Edwin  P.  Gay,  who  was  debarred 
from  acting  because  of  absence  abroad. 

«  Mr.  Jewell  subsequently  resigned  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester,  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Clerks,  was  named  by  the  President  to  succeed  him. 
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mg  principle  be  arrived  at  by  the  conference  unless  the  proposal  in 
question  had  received  the  votes  of  the  majority  in  each  group. 
Acting  upon  this  basis,  the  conference  proceeded  to  discuss  many 
resolutions  which  were  introduced. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  evident  that  no  decision  could  be 
reached  unless  an  understanding  was  had  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  Originally  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  a 
resolution  to  mediate  in  the  pending  steel  strike,  this  subject  was 
almost  the  only  one  which  received  consideration.  Finally,  on 
October  21,  all  proposals  then  pending  or  submitted  by  any  of  the 
three  groups  were  rejected  by  the  conference.  At  this  point  it 
appeared  that  certain  of  the  delegates  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  discussion  was  futile  and  were  upon  the  point  of  with- 
drawal. An  adjournment  was  agreed  upon,  however,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  President  to  the  confer- 
ence, was  read  before  the  body.  That  letter,  which  urged  it  to  con- 
tinue in  session,  was  as  follows : 

I  am  advised  by  your  chalriuan  that  you  have  come  to  a  situation  which 
appears  to  threaten  the  life  of  your  conference,  and  because  of  that  I  am  pre- 
suming to  address  a  word  of  very  solemn  appeal  to  you  as  Americans.  It  Is  not 
for  me  to  assess  the  blame  for  the  present  condition.  I  do  not  speak  in  the 
spirit  of  criticism  of  any  individual  or  of  any  group.  But  having  called  this 
conference  I  feel  that  my  temporary  indisposition  should  not  bar  the  way  to  a 
frank  expression  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position  in  which  this  country  will 
be  placed  should  you  adjourn  without  having  convinced  the  American  people 
that  you  had  exhausted  your  resourcefulness  and  your  patience  in  an  effort  to 
come  to  some  common  agreement. 

At  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  of 
avoiding  international  war,  are  we  to  confess  that  there  is  no  method  to  be 
found  for  carrying  on  industry  except  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  very  method  of 
war?  Must  suspicion  and  hatred  and  force  rule  us  in  civil  life?  Are  our  indus- 
trial workers  to  live  together  without  faith  in  each  other,  constantly  struggling 
for  advantage  over  each  other,  doing  naught  but  what  Is  compelled? 

My  friends,  this  would  be  an  intolerable  outlook,  a  prospect  unworthy  of  the 
large  things  done  by  this  people  in  the  mastering  of  this  continent ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  invitation  to  national  disaster.  From  such  a  possibility  my  mind 
turns  away,  for  my  confidence  is  abiding  that  in  this  land  we  have  learned  how 
to  accept  the  general  Judgment  upon  matters  that  affect  the  public  weal.  And 
this  Is. the  very  heart  and  soul  of  democracy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  divided  upon  one  portion  only  of  a 
possible  large  program  which  has  not  fully  been  developed.  Before  a  severance 
Is  effected  based  upon  present  differences,  I  believe  you  should  stand  together 
for  the  development  of  that  f\iU  program  touching  the  many  questions  within 
the  broad  scope  of  your  Investigations.  It  was  in  my  mind  when  this  conference 
was  called  that  you  would  concern  yourselves  with  the  discovery  of  these 
methods  by  which  a  measurable  cooperation  within  industry  may  have  been 
secured,  and  if  new  machinery  needs  to  be  designed  by  which  a  minimum  of 
conflict  between  employers  and  employees  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  that  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  secure  its  adoption.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  at 
every  step  all  parties  will  agree  upon  each  proposition  of  method  suggested.    It 
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is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  as  a  whole,  a  plan  or  program  can  be  agreed 
upon  which  will  advance  further  the  productive  capacity  of  America  through 
the  establishment  of  a  surer  and  heartier  cooperation  between  all  the  elements 
engaged  in  the  industry.  The  public  exx)ects  not  less  than  that  you  shall  have 
that  one  end  in  view  and  stay  togetJier  until  the  way  is  found  leading  to  that 
end  or  until  it  is  revealed  that  the  men  who  work  and  the  men  who  manage 
American  industry  are  so  set  upon  divergent  paths  that  all  effort  at  cooperation 
is  doomed  to  failure. 

I  renew  my  appeal  that  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  almost  incomparable 
importance  of  your  tasks  to  this  and  to  othvr  peoples,  and  with  full  faith  in  the 
high  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  each  other,  you  push  your  task  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

The  labor  group  thereupon  requested  permission  to  withdraw  tem- 
porarily for  consultation.  A  recess  was  accordingly  taken.  Upon 
reconvening  the  conference  was  addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
labor  group,  who  offered  the  following  resolution : 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without  discrimination,  to  bargain 
collectively,  to  be  represented  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in 
negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  relations  and  conditions  of  employment  is  recognized. 

After  discussion,  which  occupied  two  sessions,  the  resolution  was 
rejected.  The  groups  representing  the  public  and  labor,  respectively, 
voted  unanimously  in  its  favor,  but  the  employers  group,  bj'  a 
divided  vote,  rejected  it.  Although  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not 
adopted,  since  the  rules  already  adopted  by  the  conference  required, 
as  stated  above,  a  majority  of  each  group  to  declare  the  judgment  of 
the  conference. 

Following  the  defeat  of  this  resolution  the  chairman  of  the  labor 
group,  speaking  for  that  group,  addressed  the  conference  at  length, 
annoimcing  in  concluding  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  group  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  remaining.  Thereupon  the  entire  group  with- 
drew. 

On  the  following  day  the  conference  convened  with  only  the  public 
group  and  the  employers'  group  present.  The  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, speaking  for  the  President,  announced  the  desire  of  the  latter 
that  the  nature  of  the  conference  itself  should  be  changed  because  of 
the  change  of  conditions  and  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  public  group  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  industrial  quarrels 
falls  ultimately  upon  the  public.  The  wish  of  the  President  was 
stated  by  the  chairman  to  be  that  the  public  group  should  continue 
in  session  as  a  group  and  make  a  report  and  give  advice  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  future  industrial  policy  of  the  Nation.  These  pro- 
posals were  to  be  presented  to  the  President. 

With  that  announcement  the  conference  as  then  constituted  was 
adjourned  sine  die. 
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The  public  group  immediately  met  to  canvass  the  possibilities. 
After  an  adjournment  until  the  following  day  it  met  again  and 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  President : 

To  the  PBEsn>ENT  of  the  United  States. 

Sib  :  The  delegates  appointed  by  you  as  representatives  of  the  general  pubUc 
in  the  industrial  conference  Just  closed  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  conference  proper  opened  .on  October  6  and  terminated  on  October  23, 
sitting  in  all  13  days.  The  public  group  held  23  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
the  various  matters  brought  before  the  conference. 

The  public  group,  as  was  Intended,  differed  from  the  other  groups,  representing 
labor  and  capital,  in  one  important  particular.  It  had  not  the  homogeneity 
of  interest  of  either  of  these  groups;  It  represented  rather  a  cross-section  of 
American  life.  Among  Its  members  were  employers  of  labor,  large  and  small, 
farmers,  capitalists,  representatives  of  labor,  socialists,  and  professional  students 
of  social  and  industrial  problems.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  Interest 
and  relation  there  was  manifested  throughout  an  astonishing  amount  of  agree- 
ment upon  the  most  vital  subjects.  This  we  regard  as  a  most  hopeful  sign 
for  the  future  and  an  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a  united  action  in  the 
interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  existence  of  the  steel  strike  had  the  effect  of  focusing  Interest  and 
attention  upon  the  present  conflict  as  against  constructive  measures  and  agree- 
ment for  the  future,  and  made  the  calm  discussion  of  such  constructive  meas- 
ures difficult  Because  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  dispose  of  this  subject 
by  agreement  under  the  rules  of  the  conference,  which  required  concurrence  of 
at  least  a  majority  of  each  of  the  three  groups,  the  conference  decided  to  defer 
action  upon  the  question  until  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining  had  been 
passed  upon. 

After  several  days  of  earnest  endeavor  and  numerous  attempts  at  adjust- 
ment between  the  points  of  view  of  the  several  groups  the  conference  failed  to 
agree  upon  this  issue. 

In  this  connection  we  deem  it  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference did  not,  at  any  time,  reject  the  principle  of  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers.  Neither  the  confer- 
ence as  a  whole  nor  any  one  group  in  the  conference  opposed  that  right.  The 
difficulty  that  arose  and  the  Issue  upon  which  the  conference  failed  to  agree 
was  not  upon  the  principle  involved,  but  upon  the  method  of  making  it  ef- 
fective. 

In  our  Judgment  even  this  difficulty  would  not  have  been  Insurmrountable  had 
the  conference  approached  Its  task  in  another  way. 

Obviously,  the  important  principle  of  collective  bargaining  can  not  be  sharply 
separated  from  other  elements  in  the  great  problem  of  the  relation  of  employers 
and  employed.  The  right  of  organization,  the  protection  in  the  exercise  of 
their  lawful  rights  of  those  who  seek  to  organize  the  workers,  the  careful 
definition  of  the  various  forms  of  organization  through  which  the  right  may  be 
exercised,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  adjusting  disputes  arising  in  con- 
nection with  that  right  must  ail  be  taken  into  account  in  their  proper  relation. 

We  believe  that  the  experience  of  this  conference,  and  of  similar  conferences 
elsewhere,  clearly  shows  the  futility  of  attempting  to  deal  with  this  great  ques- 
tion in  a  piecemeal  way,  by  adopting  detached  and  unrelated  resolutions.  The 
only  efficient  method,  in  our  Judgment,  is  that  of  formulating  a  comprehensive 
and  systematically  developed  program. 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tively bargaining  with  their  employers,  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  can  not  be  denied  or  assailed.    As  representatives  of  the  public  we  can 
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interpret  this  right  only  in  the  sense  that  wage  earners  must  be  free  to  choose 
what  organizations  or  associations,  if  anj-,  they  will  Join  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  workere  so  organized  to  be  represented  by 
representatives  of  their  own  choice  difficulties  will  from  time  to  time  arise.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  properly  constituted  arbitral  authority  to 
adjust  such  difficulties  with  Justice  and  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  abrupt  ternrination  of  the  conference  prevented  any  discussion  in  the 
conference  of  the  important  matter  of  the  right  of  workers  to  strike  and  of  the 
methods  whereby,  without  destroying  or  impairing  that  right,  the  public  Inter- 
est may  be  adequately  conserved  and  protected. 

We  are  deeply  Impressed  by  the  necessity  of  setting  up  some  machinery  for 
effecting  the  speedy  adjustment  of  disputes  arising  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers, whether  the  latter  be  private  individuals  or  firms,  or  public  and  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  In  this  connection  there  was  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  a  well-considered  plan  for 
establishing  the  necessary  machlnei'y  for  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Because 
this  plan  was  not  considered  by  the  conference,  owing  to  the  manner  of  Its 
termination,  we  do  not  here  express  any  Judgment  upon  it  further  than  to  say 
that  we  believe  it  aflfords  a  possible  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lem and  deserves  serious  consideration  and  study. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  numerous  schemes  for  affording  to 
workers  representation  In  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  the  plans  for 
profit  sharing,  the  many  forms  of  shop  councils,  and  the  like.  We  respectfully 
suggest  .that  a  very  great  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  Nation,  to  employers 
and  employees  alike,  if  in  the  Department  of  Labor  there  were  established  a 
bureau  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  making  available  accurate  Informa- 
tion concerning  all  such  experiments  and  their  results.  Such  a  bureau  could 
give  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  any  persons  desiring  to  undertake  plans 
for  bettering  labor  conditions  In  particular  establishments. 

As  representatives  of  the  general  public  we  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
standards  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  advocated  by  the 
Women's  Division  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  should  be  favorably  considered. 

W^e  do  not  believe  that  this  gi'oup  can  at  this  time  with  advantage  further 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  a  small  committee,  selected  by  you, 
composed  of  persons  of  varied  Interests  and  points  of  approach,  could  take  up 
the  matter  and  prepare  along  some  such  lines  as  herein  Indicated  a  program 
which  w'ili  be  of  present  value.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  such  a 
committee  steps  could  be  taken  to  give  it  practical  effect  through  another  confer- 
ence representing  capital,  labor,  and  the  public,  if  in  the  circumstances  then 
existing  it  should  seem  to  you  to  be  wise. 

In  closing  this  report  and  terminating  our  labors,  we  desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  our  conviction  that  the  conference  has  been  of  very  real  educational 
value  to  all  those  privileged  to  participate  in  it.  The  frank  and  sincere  inter- 
change of  opinions,  views,  and  experiences,  both  within  the  groups  and  between 
them  through  Individual  contact,  \m/i  given,  we  believe,  to  every  member  of 
the  conference  a  broader  vision  and  understanding  and  helped  each  to  see  the 
problems  of  the  other. 

Assuring  you  of  our  profound  respect  and  solicitude  for  your  recovery,  \vp 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly,  yours,  The  Group  Representing  the  Public, 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chcirman. 
October  24,  1919. 

After  thus  presenting  their  views,  the  public  group  adjourned 
sine  die,  thus  bringing  all  the  conference  proceedings  to  an  end. 
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The  President's  Industrial  Conference. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
the  President  called  a  second  one.  It  convened  on  December  1,  1919, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  chairman. 

In  about  four  weeks  the  conference  released  for  publication  a 
tentative  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  After  two 
weeks  for  general  comment  on  its  tentative  plan,  it  reconvened  on 
January  12,  1920. 

On  March  6,  1920,  it  published  its  final  report.  In  this  report 
the  conference  recommended  joint  organization  of  management  and 
employees  for  prevention  of  industrial  disputes,  and  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  adjusting  such  disputes  when  they  occur. 

Among  the  particular  matters  upon  which  the  final  report  of  the 
conference  commented  were  collective  bargaining,  hours  of  labor, 
women  in  industry,  child  labor,  housing,  wages,  profit-sharing, 
public  employees,  agriculture,  and  imemployment.* 

*  For  full  tszt  of  tbe  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference^  see  Appendix. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  PRESENT  AND 

FUTURE  CONGRESSES. 

An  experience  of  six  full  years  and  parts  of  two  more  in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  directing  the 
administration  of  its  bureaus  leads  me  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  legislative  cooperation  in  this  work : 

JSecommendation  1, — Perfection  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
by  an  organic  statute  authorizing  cooperation  with  States  and  Terri- 
tories, so  that  throughout  our  Republic  no  wage  earners  shall  vainly 
hunt  for  profitable  work  while  profitable  work  anywhere  waits  in 
vain  for  wage  earners. 

Recommendation  2. — ^Adjustment  of  the  relation  of  wage  earners 
to  the  utilization  of  public  lands  and  community  credits,  so  that 
unlimited  opportunities  for  cooperative  self -employment  shall  sus- 
tain profitable  wage-earning  work  at  a  constant  maximum. 

Recommendation  3, — Legislation  relative  to  adjustments  of  sea- 
sonal to  nonseasonal  industries  (including  transportation  facilities), 
whereby  wage  earners  may  economically  vary  the  monotony  of  life 
with  temporary  employments  in  the  nature  of  outings. 

Recommendation  4. — Authority  and  appropriations  necessary  to 
promote  the  training  of  wage  earners  within  their  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  employment  more  profitable  to  themselves 
and  their  work  more  useful  to  their  employers  and  the  public. 

Recom/mendation  S. — The  maximum  of  national  protection  for  chil- 
dren of  underpaid  wage  earners  whose  necessities  drive  them  to  put 
their  offspring  prematurely  into  industrial  drudgery. 

Recorrmvendation  6. — Statutory  perpetuation  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Economics. 

Recomnnendation  7. — Further  promotion  of  appropriate  Ameri- 
can education  of  applicants  for  citizenship,  and  of  citizens  also,  and 
prohibition  (as  to  national  elections)  of  voting  by  aliens. 

Recommendation  8, — ^Adjustments  in  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
omments  whereby  intending  immigrants  from  countries  across  seas 
may  apply  for  admission  to  this  country  before  breaking  up  their 
foreign  homes,  and  upon  such  application  may  secure  the  same  bene- 
fits  of  adjudication  by  immigration  ofiicials,  certificates  by  public- 
health  officials,  and  appeals  to  the  final  authority  that  ate  now  avail- 
able to  them  only  upon  arrival  at  our  ports.  A  model  method  is  in 
operation  between  this  country  and  Canada  under  which  no  intend- 
ing immigrant  from  Canada  need  break  up  his  Canadian  home  until 
his  case  has  been  decided  in  his  favor  by  the  final  American  authority. 
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Recommendation  9, — Authority  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  in  immigration  cases  exercise  discretion  as  to  individual  hard- 
ships. Exclusion  laws  are  of  necessity  so  comprehensive  that  dis- 
cretion ought  to  be  lodged  in  some  official  or  board  to  minimize  indi- 
vidual hardships  which  no  legislative  body  would  inflict  if  it  could 
foresee  them.  The  exercise  of  such  discretion  would  be  sufficiently 
guarded  by  requiring  the  official  in  whom  it  is  reposed  to  record  his 
reasons  in  all  cases  in  which  he  exercises  it  and  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  the  cases  so  disposed  of. 

Recommendation  10. — Statutory  provisions  for  reference  to  the 
courts  (Federal  or  State  or  both)  for  judicial  hearings  and  judgments 
in  all  cases  of  lawfully  domiciled  aliens  whose  rights  of  continued 
residence  are  at  issue  either  on  questions  of  fact  or  questions  of  law, 
to  the  end  that  rights  of  domicile  once  acquired  shall  be  determined 
by  judicial  instead  of  administrative  process. 

Recomm^endation  11  > — Allowance  of  a  financial  credit  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  the  Naturalization  Bureaus  which  derive  incomes  from 
aliens  whom  they  respectively  serve  under  immigration  and  natur- 
alization laws,  to  the  end  that  only  such  expenses  as  are  in  excess  of 
income  shall  appear  as  the  cost  of  administration. 

Recommendation  IS. — Legislative  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  President  in  its 
report  of  March  6,  1920.^ 

Recommendation  IS. — ^Provision  for  permanently  utilizing  the 
valuable  records  and  plans  accumulated  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation  in  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Recom,mendation  H, — Action  upon  the  special  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  made  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  organic  act  of  this 
department,  on  coordination  of  activities,  etc.,  the  text  of  which 
report  is  in  the  appendix. 

Recommendation  15. — Immediate  legislation  providing  higher  pay 
for  competent  and  industrious  employees  of  the  Department  and  its 
bureaus  and  divisions,  who,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  are  suffering  from  what  is  in  effect  an 
arbitrary  reduction  of  their  salaries.  One  consequence  of  this  in- 
justice to  employees  is  a  tendency  on  their  paft  to  abandon  Govern- 
ment service  for  private  employment,  which  seriously  prejudices  the 
public  interest. 

» For  text  of  this  report,  see  Appendix. 


CONCLUSION. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  such  manner  as  to  f acilitate  refer- 
ences to  the  history  of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  the  earliest 
agitations  for  it,  about  55  years  ago,  down  to  the  conclusion  of  its 
eighth  year  of  service.  The  first  part  of  the  report  contains  an  his- 
torical sketch  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  fiscal  year  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  second  part  is  the  annual  report  for  the  eighth  fiscal 
year.  Although  the  first  part  is  a  crude  sketch,  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  grasp  the  story  in  general  outline.  Should  he  be  especially 
interested  in  knowing  more  of  any  of  its  features,  the  appropriate 
footnotes  will  direct  him  to  complete  information  in  one  or  more  of 
the  preceding  annual  reports  of  the  Department.  The  primary  object 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  enable  future  administrators  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  advances,  or,  if  inclined  or  compelled 
to  plan  new  courses  for  the  Department,  to  be  able  to  do  either  with 
an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  past. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  identifies  it 
closely  with  the  most  extraordinary  period  of  our  history.  It  is  a 
distinct  landmark  of  the  great  economic  and  poUtical  changes  that 
have  startled  the  world  into  a  new  social  life.  Demanded  first  by 
American  wage  earners  at  a  period  when  a  survival  in  this  country 
of  the  old-time  industrial  system  of  master  and  slave  had  finally 
yielded  to  the  more  advanced  industrial  methods  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, this  Department  came  into  actual  existence  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  presidential  administration  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  industrial  as  well  as  political  democracy.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  of  its  creation  made  its  organization  difficult.  The  con- 
fusions of  the  war  period  piled  difficulty  upon  difficulty.  The  post- 
war period  has  set  in  with  high  promise  and  much  achievement,  but 
the  war  is  too  recent  for  a  complete  peace-time  establishment  to  have 
been  developed  as  yet.  Also,  the  results  of  the  war  are  too  uncertain 
for  any  but  optimistic  believers  in  the  righteous  trend  of  the  currents 
of  history  to  assert  that  the  revolution  into  which  we  were  plunged 
by  passions  for  conquest  heads  away  from  democracy  and  peace  or 
toward  them.  It  has,  however,  been  with  full  confidence  that  the 
unfair  old  is  giving  way  to  a  fairer  new,  in  industrial  as  well  as  in 
national  and  international  Jife,  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  organized,  its  purposes  promoted,  and  its  functions  thus  far 
administered. 
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Through  its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  this  Department  has  kept 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  in  touch  with  the  Nation's  industrial 
life.  Through  its  Bureau  of  Immigration  it  has  carried  the  growing 
burden  of  administering  accumulations  of  laws  affecting  immigrants. 
Through  its  Children's  Bureau  it  has  made  almost  unhoped  for  ad- 
vances in  the  conservation  of  child  life  and  the  protection  of  little 
children  from  the  ravages  of  industrial  demands.  Through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization,  now  fully  engaged  in  qualifying  worthy  ap- 
plicants for  citizenship  as  well  as  weeding  out  the  unworthy,  it  is 
strengthening  the  industrial  morale  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  coun- 
try and  thereby  the  American  policy  of  honest  pay  for  honest  work 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Through  its  Women's  Bureau  it  is 
conserving  the  interests  of  wage-earning  women  on  a  parity  with 
wage-earning  men.  Through  its  Division  of  Negro  Economics  it  has 
sought  to  minimize  the  deplorable  consequences  of  racial  disturbances 
in  the  industrial  field.  Through  its  Employment  Service  it  has  given 
to  employment  a  nation-wide  fluidity  which,  though  far  from  com- 
plete, owing  to  the  crippled  financial  condition  of  the  service,  is 
nevertheless  far  advanced.  Through  its  Conciliation  Service — an 
agency  which  has  but  seldom  failed  to  produce  industrial  peace  when- 
ever both  sides  to  an  industrial  dispute  have  made  it  their  inter- 
mediary— it  has  promoted  noncoercive  adjustments  of  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  wage  earners. 

In  every  contingency  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  guided  by 
its  statutory  commission  "  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
coijditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment." It  has  done  so,  moreover,  with  fairness  to  every  other  in- 
terest, and  by  methods  tending  to  foster  industrial  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  through  progressively  nearer  realizations  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  industrial  justice. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  has  been,  as  I  trust  it  always  will  be, 

to  serve  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  country  by  serving 

the  just  interests — and  only  those — orf  employer  and  wage  earner 

alike. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


APPENDIX. 


OSGAinC  ACT  OF  TEE  DEFABTHENT  OF  LABOB. 

Formal  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  began  with  the 
date  of  its  creation,  March  4,  1913,  under  the  following  organic  act 
approved  that  day : 

Be  it  etuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  an  executive 
department  in  the  Government  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  a 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  who  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be  like  that  of 
the  heads  of  the  other  executive  departments;  and  section  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  include  such  depart- 
ment, and  the  provisions  of  title  four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  including  all 
amendments  thereto,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  said  department;  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  be  called  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  act  creating  the  said  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is 
hereby  amended  accordingly.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall 
be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment.  The  said  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to 
be  made  for  the  said  department  of  such  device  as  the  President  shall  approve 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  said  seal. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  clerk, 
and  such  other  clerical  assistants,  inspectors,  and  special  agents  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  provided  for  by  Congress.  The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other 
Departments  shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  Incidental 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices 
under  his  direction,  and  all  accounts  relating  to  all  other  business  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon 
to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  and  send  forthwith  a  copy  of  each 
certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following-named  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  of 
the  public  service  now  and  heretofore  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Comm.erce  and  Labor,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  known  as  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration,  the  commissioners  of  immigration,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the  Division  of  Information,  the 
Division  of  Naturalization,  and  the  Immigration  Service  at  large,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  same  shall  hereafter  remain  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  last-named  department  The  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Is  hereby  divided  into  two  bureaus,  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and 
the  titles  Chief  Division  of  Naturalization  and  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  Com- 
missioner of  Naturalization  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturallzaton.  The 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization  shall  be  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  and  of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws  under  the 
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Inmiediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  whom  he  shall  report  directly 
upon  all  naturalization  matters  annually  and  as  otherwise  required,  and  the 
appointments  of  these  two  officers  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  appoint- 
ments to  competitive  classified  civil-service  positions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics ;  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  possessed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  be  retained  and  exercised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics ;  and  the  administration  of  the  act  of  May  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  receive  from  It  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of 
their  employment. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  collect,  collate,  and  report  at  least  once  each  year,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  full  and  complete  statistics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
the  products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  same,  and  to  this  end  said 
Secretary  shall  have  power  to  employ  any  or  either  of  the  bureaus  provided 
for  his  department  and  to  rearrange  such  statistical  work  and  to  distribute  or 
consolidate  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  public  interests:  and 
said  Secretary  shall  also  have  authority  to  call  upon  other  departments  of  the 
Government  for  statistical  data  and  results  obtained  by  them;  and  said  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  collate,  arrange,  and  publish  such  statistical  Information  so 
obtained  in  such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  wise. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  official  records  and  papers  now  on  file  In  and  pertaining 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  any  bureau,  office,  department,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  together  with 
the  furniture  now  in  use  in  such  bureau,  office,  department,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  transferred  to  the  I>fepartment  of  Labor. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  charge  In  the  buildings  or 
premises  occupied  by  or  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  the  library, 
furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and  other  property  pertaining  to  It  or  hereafter 
acquired  for  use  in  its  business;  he  shall  be  allowed  to  expend  for  periodicals 
and  the  purposes  of  the  library  and  for  rental  of  appropriate  quarters  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  all  other  Incidental  expenses,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  provide  from 
time  to  time:  Provided^  however.  That  where  any  office,  bureau,  or  branch  of 
tlie  public  service  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  this  act  is  occupy- 
ing rented  buildings  or  premises,  it  may  still  continue  to  do  so  until  other  suit- 
able quarters  are  provided  for  Its  use:  And  provided  furthei\  That  all  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  now  employed  in  any  of  the  bureaus,  offices,  departments, 
or  branches  of  the  public  service  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  are  each  and  all  hereby  transferred  to  said  department  at  their 
present  grades  and  salaries,  except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  act:  And 
provided  further.  That  all  laws  prescribing  the  work  and  defining  the  duties 
of  the  several  bureaus,  offices,  departments,  or  branches  of  the  public  service 
by  this  act  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  not  In  confilct  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect,  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  shall  be  a  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  whose  salary  shall  be  $5,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor  ::isputes  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  Interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done ;  and  all  duties 
performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now  possessed  or  exercised  by  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  in  and  over  any  bureau,  office,  officer,  board,  branch, 
or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto,  or  in  relation  to 
the  duties  performed  by  and  authority  confered  by  law  upon  such  bureau,  officer, 
office,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate 
or  re\isory  character  or  otherwise,  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  and  exercised 
by  the  head  of  the  said  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
lecelved  and  disbursed  by  him  and  his  department  and  describing  the  work 
done  by  the  department.    He  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  special 
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Investi^tions  and  reports  as  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  President,  or  by 
Congress,  or  which  he  himself  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  investigate  and  report  to  CJongress 
a  plan  of  coordination  of  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  present  bu- 
reaus, commissions,  and  departments,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  labor  and  its 
conditions,  in  order  to  harmonize  and  unify  such  activities,  duties,  and  powers, 
with  a  view  to  further  legislation  to  further  define  the  duties  and  powers  of 
such  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  act  shafl  take  effect  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


BEPOBT  ON  COOBDINATIOlSr  OF  CERTAIN  DEPAKTHENTAL 

FUNCTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  by* section  10  of  the  organic 
act  of  the  department  to  "  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  a  plan 
of  coordination  of  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
present  bureaus,  commissions,  and  departments,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  labor  and  its  conditions,  in  order  to  harmonize  and  unify  such 
activities,  duties,  and  powers,  with  a  view  to  further  legislation  to 
further  define  the  duties  and  powers  of  such  Department  of  Labor." 
Pursuant  to  the  duty  thus  prescribed  and  after  full  investigation  I 
reported  to  Congress  during  the  fiscal  year  X917,*  as  follows : 

Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  January  9,  1917. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  consideration  by  Congress  the  following 
report,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  section  10  of  the  act  approved  March  4,  1913 
(37  Stat.  L.,  736),  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor,"  which 
section  provides  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  a  plan 
of  coordination  of  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  me  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  present  bureaus,  com- 
missions, and  departments,  so  far  as  as  they  relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions. 
In  order  to  harmonize  and  unify  such  activities,  duties,  and  powers,  with  a  view 
to  further  legislation  to  further  define  the  duties  and  powers  of  such  Depart- 
ment of  Labor." 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Department  of  Labor  was  organized  a  special 
committee  was  designated,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  chairman, 
the  chief  clerk  as  secretary,  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  adminis- 
trative units  within  the  department,  with  alternates  chosen  by  the  representa- 
tives themselves.  This  special  committee  was  charged  with  the  function  of 
making  Inquiries  and  reporting  upon  the  correlation  of  the  duties  then  being 
performed  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  elimi- 
nation from  the  field  of  activities  of  each  bureau  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  such  matters  as  more  properly  came  within  the  scope  of  some  other 
governmental  agency.  In  order  to  assist  the  committee  in  comprehending  and 
interpreting  the  statutory  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  defined  and 
laid  down  in  the  organic  act,  reference  was  made  to  that  portion  of  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (pp.  5-7)  reading  as  follows: 

"  The  Department  of  Labor  \«as  created  in  the  interest  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  the  organic  act  *The  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Labor,*  as  that  act  reads  in  its  first  section,  *  shaU 
be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment* 

**  There  is,  of  course,  no  authority  in  that  declaration  to  foster,  promote,  or 
develop  for  wage  earners  any  special  privileges ;  but  the  inference  is  irresistible 
that  Congress  did  intend  to  conserve  their  just  interests  by  means  of  an  execu- 
tive department  especially  devoted  to  their  welfare. 

"  Nor  is  tliere  any  implication  that  the  wage  earners,  in  whose  behalf  this 
department  was  created,  consist  of  such  only  as  are  associated  together  in 
labor  unions.  It  was  created  In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  whether  organized  or  unorganized.    Inasmuch, 

>  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  I^abor  for  1917,  pp.  94-103. 
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however,  as  it  is  ordinarily  only  tlirough  organization  that  the  many  in  any 
class  or  of  nny  interest  can  become  articulate  with  reference  to  their  common 
iieetis  1111(1  iispirations,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  usually  under  a  necessity 
of  turning. to  the  labor  organizations  that  exist  and  such  as  may  come  into 
oxisieiicu  for  definite  and  trustworthy  advice  on  the  sentiments  of  the  wage- 
enrniiij;  classes  regarding  their  common  welfare.  Freely  as  conferences  with 
un(>rgnnize«l  wage  earners  are  welcome,  official  intercourse  with  individuals 
us  such  has  practical  limits  which  organization  alone  can  remove.  Manifestly, 
tlien,  the  Department  of  Labor  must  invite  the  confidence-  and  encourage  the 
cooitenitinn  of  responsible  labor  organizations  and  their  accredited  ofiicers  and 
committees  if  it  is  to  subserve  its  prescribed  purpose  through  an  intelligent  and 
effective  administration  of  its  authorized  functions. 

"  Wliile  the  Department  of  Labor  sustains  friendly  relations  with  labor  or- 
igan izat  ions,  as  in  the  interest  of  all  wage  earners  and  of  the  general  welfare 
It  ougiit  to  do,  nevertheless  this  attitude  must  not  be  exclusive.  Similar  rela- 
tions witli  unorganized  wage  earners,  and  also  with  employers  and  their 
cirganizations  to  the  extent  to  which  they  themselves  permit,  are  likewise  a 
<luty  of  the  department.  The  great  guiding  purpose,  however — the  purpose 
that  should  govern  the  department  at  every  turn  and  be  understood  and  ac- 
<iuieseed  in  by  everybody — Is  the  purpose  prescribed  in  terms  by  the  organic 
act,  namely,  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  Uqited  States. 

"  In  the  execution  of  that  purpose  the  element  of  fairness  to  every  interest  is 
of  equal  importance,  and  the  department  has  In  fact  made  fairness  between 
wage  earner  and  wage  earner,  between  wage  earner  and  employer,  between 
employer  and  employer,  and  between  each  and  the  public  as  a  whole  the  supreme 
motive  and  purpose  of  its  activities.  The  act  of  its  creation  is  construed  by 
it  not  only  as  a  law  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  their  working  conditions  and  advancing  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment,  but  as  a  command  for  doing  so  in  harmony 
with  the  welfare  of  all  industrial  classes  and  all  legitimate  interests,  and  by 
methods  tending  to  foster  industrial  peace  through  progressively  nearer  realiza- 
tions of  the  highest  ideals  of  industrial  justice." 

The  special  committee  made  certain  preliminary  investigations  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  the  correlation  of  the  activities  of  the  various  units  within 
the  Department  of  Labor.  There,  was  recommended  the  creation  of  a  standing 
departmental  committee,  and  this  was  promptly  organized,  composed  of  the 
same  representatives  as  the  special  committee,  which  was  thereupon  dissolved, 
its  unfinished  business  being  referred  to  the  departmental  committee.  With 
the  investigative  work  which  it  has  found  practicable  to  do  under  the  limited 
authority  implied  by  section  10  of  the  organic  act  and  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  plenary  authority  to  carry  the  inquiries  to  greater  lengths,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  report  as  required  by  that  section,  after  having  considered  the  mat- 
ters affecting  other  departments  to  the  extent  which  the  practice  of  interdepart- 
mental courtesy  appeared  to  justify. 

The  general  administrative  functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
stands  tenth  in  the  order  of  creation  of  the  several  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  may  be  summarized,  upon  the  scale  as  now  provided  for, 
as  follows: 

1.  Mediation  and  conciliation  in  labor  disputes. 

2.  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

3.  Supervision  of  the  four  bureaus  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  organic 
act,  viz,  (a)  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (&)  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
(c)  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  (d)  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

This  department  was  created  in  the  interest  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  with  reference  to  the  following  principal  considerations:  (1)  Their 
general  welfare,  (2)  their  working  conditions,  and  (3)  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment. 

The  underlying  intent  of  its  creation  was  to  bring  within  its  jurisdiction  those 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  are  or  may  be  de- 
signed to  conserve  wage-working  Interests.  This  interpretation  is  evident  from 
a  consideration  of  section  10  of  the  organic  act  in  connection  with  the  purpose 
clause  of  section  1  of  the  same  act.  The  latter  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
department  to  be  the  fostering,  promotion,  and  development  of  the  welfare  of 
the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  the  improvement  of  their  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  advancement  of  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment; 
and  section  10  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labof  to  report  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
coordinating  the  various  administrative  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  -so 
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far  as  they  relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions,  with  a  view  to  additional  legisla- 
tion defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  reason- 
able inference  is,  therefore,  that  while  Congress  intended  to  establish  an  execu- 
tive department  In  the  interest  of  wage  earners  yet,  uncertain  at  thiat  time  of 
the  ultimate  form  for  ,it,  had  created  the  Department  of  Labor,  defined  Its  gen- 
eral purpose,  and  left  systematic  additional  construction  to  future  legislation 
based  upon  information  which  the  Department  of  Labor  was  directed  to  gather 
and  formulate  Into  a  plan  of  coordination. 

The  duty,  then,  devolving  up6n  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  10  la, 
first,  to  ascertain  what  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  several  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions;  and 
thereupon  to  propose  suitable  plans  for  coordinating  them  with  the  activities, 
duties,  and  powers  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Acting  upon  the  foregoing  premise,  attention  was  first  turned  to  the  work  of 
the  bureaus  and  offices  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  the  end  that  con- 
tactual  relationships  and  possible  overlapping  of  functions  might  be  analyzed 
and  regulated  or  corrected  if  found  to  exist.  The  possibilities  in  those  lines 
were  fully  disclosed  by  appropriate  inquiries,  and  the  opportunities  for  harmful 
interference  have  been  guarded  against  by  the  adoption  of  administrative  rules 
which  provides  the  means  of  anticipating  and  avoiding  duplications  of  endeavor 
and  conflicts  of  authority.  The  problem  of  Intradepartmental  regulation  of 
functions  and  the  scope  of  operation  is  thus  effectually  dealt  with,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  needs  additional  statutory  authority 
beyond  that  already  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  organic  act  itself. 

ACTIVITIES    OF   OTHER   DEPABTMENTS    CONCERNING    LABOR   AND   ITS   CONDITIONS. 

Turning  to  the  contactual  relationships  and  overlapping  of  activities  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  governmental  establishments,  it  was 
obviously  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  fix  and  specify  a  boundary  for 
administrative  inquiry  that  would  at  once  comprehend  all  those  matters  which 
might  come  within  the  declared  purpose  set  forth  In  the  organic  act  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor  rather  than  having  a  collateral  or  indirect  bearing 
upon  such  purpose. 

It  can  not  be  averred,  even  now,  that  the  'Inquiries  made  have  reached  all 
of  the  various  phases  of  departmental  work  which  are  directly  Involved  in  the 
declared  purpose  previously  discussed;  Indeed,  there  may  be  others  as  yet 
undisclosed,  but  at  least  a  fair  start  has  been  made  along  the  line  Indicated 
by  the  section  of  the  organic  act  which  requires  this  report  ta  be  made. 
Further  legislation  Is  undoubtedly  necessary  In  order  to  coordinate  the  scattered 
administrative  functions  relating  to  labor  and  Its  conditions.  The  correctness 
of  this  conclusion  will  be  manifest  upon  consideration  of  what  follows,  and, 
while  it  may  be  neither  feasible  nor  advisable  to  place  directly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  department  some  of  the  concurrent  authority  at  present 
conferred  upon  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  Is  my  purpose  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  will  serve  to  regulate  that 
authority  In  a  manner  consonant  with  the  avowed  legislative  purpose  in 
creating  the  Department  of  Labor. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  functions  ^nd  scope  of  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Service  relate  to 
labor  and  its  conditions  In  several  respects ;  and  as  to  some  of  them  the  field  of 
operations  comes  In  contact  with  or  overlaps  certain  functions  of  those  bureaus 
which  are  at  present  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

One  instance  of  distinct  overlapping  occurs  in  reference  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  due  to  the  broad  authority 
vested  in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  investigate  the  "  diseases  of  man  and  con- 
ditions Influencing  the  propagation  and  spread  thereof*  (act  approved  Aug.  14, 
1912;  37  Stat.  L.,  309).  As  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  charged  with  ac- 
quiring and  diffusing  useful  information  upon  subjects  connected  with  labor  (act 
approved  June  13,  1888;  25  Stat.  L.,  182),  and  as  information  regarding  occu- 
pational diseases  and  the  conditions  influencing  their  propagation  is  clearly  a 
subject  connected  with  labor  as  well  as  with  the  general  classiflcation  of  the 
'*  diseases  of  man,"  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  department  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  charged,  at  least  to  this 
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extent,  with  similar  duties.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  duplication  of 
effort,  coordination  of  the  functions  of  these  two  branches  of  the  public  service 
should,  in  so  far  as  they  may  overlap,  be  effected  and  consistently  adhered  to. 

The  field  of*  occupational  diseases  was  occupied  during  a  period  of  about  seven 
years  prior  to  1912  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  through  its  investigations 
into  the  hygienic  conditions  of  cotton  mills ;  of  home  work ;  of  ventilation  and 
^neral  sanitary  conditions  of  clothing  shops ;  of  diseases  In  the  glass  industry ; 
of  health  of  women  in  textile  factories  and  laundries ;  of  poisons  in  the  indus- 
tries; of  tuberculosis  among  wage  earners;  of  the  health  of  wage-earning 
women  in  the  pea  canneries ;  of  the  hygiene  of  the  painter*s  trade ;  of  anthrax 
as  an  occupational  disease,  etc. 

Since  1912  the  Public  Health  Service  has  carried  its  function  with  reference 
to  the  diseases  of  man  into 'the  field  of  occupational  diseases.  It  can  not  be 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service  In  general  to  have  two  such  Government 
establishments  occupying  identically  the  same  field  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  reference  to  occupational 
diseases,  they  should  be  correlated  and  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  their  medical  or  scientific  aspects,  occupational  complaints 
should  doubtless  be  within  the  field  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  Just  as 
<:ertainly  they  should  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  their  industrial  bearing,  this  phase  of  the  matter  being  popular  rather  than 
scientific  and  tending  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  who  are  or 
may  become  subject  to  ailments  peculiar  to  certain  trades  and  occupations. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  that  neither  branch  of  the  public  service  should  be  in 
absolute  control  with  reference  to  investigating  them  and  publishing  the  results. 
The  concluding  recommendation  in  this  report  will,  if  adopted,  prevent  any 
harmful  overlapping  of  functions  and  result  in  the  utilization  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  all  such  information  and  data  that  may  be  gathered  for  scientific 
and  other  purposes,  so  far  as  the  same  is  useful  in  its  more  popular  aspects. 

Another  relationship,  somewhat  along  the  same  line,  exists  with  reference  to 
the  parallel  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  nature  of  this  overlapping  in  the  same  fields  of  endeavor  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  duplication  and  resultant  likeli- 
hood of  confusion  unless  there  is  complete  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the 
respective  activities. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  (act  approved  Apr.  9,  1912;  37  Stat.  L.,  79)  it  is  especially 
directed  to  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  dan- 
gerous occupations,  and  accidents  and  diseases  of  children.  The  authority  to  in- 
vestigate these  same  matters  is  likewise  vested  in  the  Public  Health  Service  by 
the  act  approved  August  14,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  309),  which  broadly  covers  the 
entire  field  under  the  term  "diseases  of  man."  As  previously  indicated  in 
another  connection,  the  function  now  under  discussion  is  exercised  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  a  popular  sense  rather  than  from  a  medical  or  scientific  view- 
point; but  the  means  of  attaining  the  respective  ends  necessarily  lie  along  the 
same  lines  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contact  between  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  between  the  former  and  the  Children's 
Bureau,  there  should  be  absolute  and  positive  means  of  preventing  harmful 
overlapping  of  effort  and  securing  to  all  concerned  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
work  in  a  movement  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  occupies  a  common  field  of 
investigation. 

Still  another  relationship  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  found  in  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  aliens  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  (act  approved  Feb.  20,  1907;  34  Stat.  L.,  898,  sec.  17).  This  service, 
however,  is  complementary  and  does  not  involve  overlapping  of  functions.  Yet 
it  appears  reasonable  that  any  bureau  -in  one  department  which  ofiiclally  ad- 
vises a  bureau  within  another  department  ought  to  be  readily  responsive  to  the 
bureau  advised,  without  sacrifice  of  independence  as  to  the  character  of  the 
advice  given,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bureau  advised  should  be  in  position  to 
propose  methods  and  forms  for  cooperation  through  regularly  established  chan- 
nels in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  friction  and  yet  secure  the  results  for  which 
it  is  responsible.  Admirable  cooperation  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  relationship,  but  the  thought  Just  suggested  indicates 
that  there  may  be  something  further  to  be  accomplished  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  measure  to  be  proposed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 
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The  Bareau  of  Mines,  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  established 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  May  16,  1010  (36  Stat  L.,  869),  as  amended  by 
the  sict  approved  February  25,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  681).  Under  the  terms  of  the 
statute  It  would  appear  that  the  fields  of  operation  cover  three  grand  sub- 
f)i visions,  viz,  (1)  Industrial,  (2)  scientific  or  technological,  and  (3)  publica- 
tit»ii  of  results. 

'J'he  first-  subdivision  deals  directly  with  the  health  and  safety  of  wage 
onriiers  engaged  in  the  mining  industry.  Mine  rescue  work  for  the  b^iefit  of 
tiie  workmen  seems  to  be  a  prominent  feature,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate 
purpoHes  as  well  as  the  means  of  attaining  the  end  are  cognate  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  organic  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Labor ;  in  fact, 
tills  field  of  endeavor  falls  so  squarely  within  the  declaratory  clause  that  there 
is  evt'i-y  reason  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
properly  embrace  this  important  function  within  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

Moreover,  the  act  approved  May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  369),  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  February  25,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  681),  and  the  several  acts  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  have  authorized  investigations  us  to  labor 
safety  and  appliances  to  pi-event  accidents,  wliich  functions  distinctly  overlap 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  latter  bureau  has  for  many 
years  past  investigated  Jind  reported  upon  methods  of  preventing  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  carried  on  extended  investigations  which, 
among  other  things,  have  included  matter  affecting  labor  and  its  conditions  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  pursuant  to  a  clause  In  its  organic  law  which  em- 
braces inquiries  in  the  "  metallurgical  and  other  mineral  Industries.**  This  con- 
stitutes another  instance  of  overlapping  a  field  of  endeavor  long  occupied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  one  which  seems  so  obviously  within  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  the  need  for  effective  coordination  of 
effort  is  clearly  indicated  and  sliould  be  accomplished.  While  as  In  the  case  of 
the  investigation  of  occupational  diseases  previously  mentioned  the  inquiries 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  fields  indicated  may  be  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
development  as  distinguished  from  more  popular  phases  of  the  subjects  treated, 
the  duplication  of  research  is  wasteful  and  tends  to  create  harmful  confusion 
upon  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  second  subdivision  mentioned,  while  not  so  directly  within  the  field  of 
operations  allotted  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Is  nevertheless  an  Important 
feature  which  can  not  well  be  separated  from  the  great  human  element  compre- 
hended within  the  Industrial  features  already  discussed.  The  character  of 
material  mined  and  the  scientific  elements  attached  to  the  mining  industry  are 
factors  which  are  so  strongly  blended  with  the  welfare  of  the  miners  that  they 
should  not  be  administered  by  another  or  different  governmental  agency. 

The  third  subdivision  concerns  the  publication  of  results,  and  this  feature  of 
the  work  naturally  goes  with  the  two  others.  Moreover,  the  publications  with 
reference  to  safety  appliances  come  within  the  same  general  classification  as 
those  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  adminis- 
trative system  which  includes  within  its  scope  of  operation  a  field  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  commodities.  This  field  has  only  been 
touched  upon  as  yet  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  but  will 
probably  be  more  fully  developed  later  on ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  antici- 
pate certain  possible  conflict  with  or  overlapping  of  the  corresponding  investi- 
gations which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  for  years  past.  The 
relationship  between  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  questions  of  wages  Is  obvious, 
quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  production  and  marketing  of  supplies,  and 
there  is  every  reason  why  there  should  be  coordination  of  endeavor  In  securing 
the  data  upon  which  to  base  deductions  and  reports  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
wage  earner;  herein  is  found  another  reason  for  regulative  legislation  which 
will  prevent  harmful  duplication  of  research  and  promote  the  collection  of 
information  in  a  way  that  will  serve  all  purposes.  It  is  frequently  the  custom 
to  frame  organic  acts  in  broad  terms,  and  if  the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  attain 
its  full  degree  of  utility  there  Is  need  for  a  general  law  which  will  effectively 
safeguard  its  Inquiries  from  impairment  by  independent  investigations,  proper 
enough  in  themselves,  but  which  trench  upon  the  clear  ground  specified  in  the 
organic  act  of  March  4,  1913. 
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STEAAIIIOAT-IKSPECTION  SKKVICE. 

This  important  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  seems  to  have  three 
main  functhmK,  and  two  of  these  unmlstakubly  relate  either  wliolly  or  in  part  to 
labor  and  its  conditions.  They  comprise,  tii-st,  the  duty  cf  hispecting  steam 
vessels ;  second,  tlie  licensing  of  the  oIHcers  of  vessols ;  and,  third,  the  adminis- 
tration of  safety  laws  ai)plying  to  vessels  and  tlieir  crews. 

It  will  be  observed  Ihut  tl;e  lirst  function  linds  Its  application  to  physical 
property  while  the  second  has  a  more  human  side;  yet  tlie  safety  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  a  vesst»l  is  largely  deptndtnt  upon  tho  manner  in  which  the  tlrst 
function  is  discharged,  au<l  consequently  the  entire  field  of  activity  has  a  strong 
and  direct  bearing  upon  labor  and  its  conditions. 

The  issuance  of  licenses  to  musters,  pilots,  engint^rs,  etc.,  is  tha  very  founda- 
tion uiK)n  which  rests  tlie  right  of  tiie  licensees  to  perform  tlioir  daily  labor 
and  is  a  feature  which  seems  inscparabU;  f;;om  all  of  the  questions  which  relate 
to  conditions  of  employment,  hours  of  service,  litnoss  for  duty,  and  other  kindred 
matters. 

While  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Steamboat- Inspect  ion  Service  seems  to 
be  properly  within  the  scope  of  operations  delineated  in  tlie  purpose  clause  of 
the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  there  are  administrative  reasons 
which  suggest  tiiat  a  division  of  authority  would  make  for  a  better  execution 
of  these  laws.  It  would  undoubtedly  make  for  better  administration  and  pro- 
mote greater  safety  if  the  authorities  charged  with  the  duty  of  licensing  ship's 
officers  were  separate  and  distinct  from  those  to  whom  is  Intrusted  the  task 
of  inspecting  the  vessels  and  passing  upon  their  fitness  to  go  to  sea.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  In  which  a  ship's  officer  may  have  knowledge  of 
defects  in  the  vessel':*  condition  or  equipment,  b\it,  knowing  that  the  latter  had 
been  Inspected  and  passed  by  the  steamboat  inspectors,  would  hesitate  to  com- 
plain or  invite  attention  to  the  defects  because  in  so  doing  he  would  Incur  the 
risk  of  having  the  same  authorities  take  adverse  action  upon  renewing  his 
license,  upon  the  continuance  of  which  his  very  livelihood  depends.  I^lkewise 
the  vessel  owner,  even  though  awai\»  of  the  incompetence  or  unsultability  of  a 
licensed  officer,  might  avoid  reportir.g  the  facts  through  fear  tl\at  the  Implied 
criticism  thus  reflected  upon  the  licensing  authority  might  find  reflex  action 
upon  his  interests  when  the  time  came  to  renew  the  documents  without  which 
his  vessel  could  not  -lawfully  be  operated. 

Prudence  would,  it  appears,  dictate  the  placing  of  the  two  main  functions 
Just  described  under  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  the  Government, 
with  a  corresponding  division  4)f  the  third  field,  separating  the  human  element 
from  that  relating  solely  to  physical  property  and  Its  condition.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  seems  logically  tlie  place  for  reguhitlng  the  personnel  of  a  steam 
vessel,  as  distinguished  from  the  necessary  supervision  over  the  ship  Itself ;  the 
system  is  parcel  of  the  documenting  of  seamen  on  American  vessels,  which  forms 
one  of  the  subjects  under  the  next  succeeding  heading. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

This  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  important  powers  and  duties 
in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  mercliant  marine,  and  in  so  far  as  these 
duties  relate  to  the  vessels  themselves  they  should  probably  continue  where 
ttiey  are. 

But  there  is  another  important  field  covered  by  this  bureau,  concerning  the 
shipping  and  discharge  of  seamen,  which  especially  concerns  labor  and  its 
conditions.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  services  of  seamen  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  vessel,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  problems  connected  with 
their  engagement,  protection,  and  welfare  are  peculiarly  within  the  field  allot- 
ted by  statute  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

For  somewhat  similar  considerations  to  those  pointed  out  in  the  heading  next 
preceding  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  documenting,  inspecting,  and 
sapervislng  of  vessels  should  be  handled  by  another  and  different  branch  of 
the  Government  than  that  which  controls  the  administration  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  shipment,  treatment,  protection,  and  discharge  of  the  men  employed  on 
such  Yessela 

A  complete  solution  of  the  problems  thus  presented  would  be  afforded  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau 
which  it  is  suggested  might  be  denominated  the  "  Bureau  of  Marine  Occupa- 
tions •'  and  the  transfer  thereto  of  those  functions  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
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Sei*vlce  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  which  relate  to  labor  and  its  conditions 
as  previously  pointed  out.  Such  a  transfer  should  Include  the  shipping  com- 
missioners and  also  complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures appurtenant  to  the  powers  transferred. 

INTERSTATE    COMMEKCE    COMMISSION. 

Under  the  terms  of  various  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  since  1893  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  clothed  with  authority  touching  the 
installation,  use,  and  maintenance  of  safety  appliances  upon  railway  cars  and 
locomotives  employed  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  this  authority  has  since 
been  extended  to  the  Inspection  and  supervision/  of  locomotive  boilers  and  all 
parts  and  appurtenances  of  locomotives  and  tenders. 

The  objects  of  the  various  enactments  just  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  greater  safety  and  Improved  working  conditions  for  the  wage  earners 
engaged  In  the  operation  of  railway  trains,  and,  as  this  line  of  endeavor  is 
clearly  within  tlie  scope  of  the  purpose  clause  of  the  act  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the  adoption  of  legislation  trans- 
ferring to  this  department  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  having  to  do  with  safety  appliances  and  the  operating  con- 
dition of  locomotives  and  their  appurtenances.  Of  course,  such  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  should  carry  with  It  administrative  authority  over  the  powers 
transferred. 

BOABD   OF   MEDIATION    AND   CONCILIATION. 

Section  8  of  the  organic  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation In  labor  disputes,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace.  The  powers 
thus  conferred  have,  as  Indicated  In  the  several  annual  reports,  been  exten- 
sively exercised  with  beneficial  results  to  all  concerned. 

However,  on  July  15,  1913,  an  act  of  Congress  (38  Stat.  L.,  103)  provided  for 
the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  with 
functions  coordinate  with  those  previously  vested  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
excepting  that  the  field  of  activity  Intrusted  to  the  board  was  limited  to  dis- 
putes between  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  and  their 
employees  engaged  In  train  operation  or  train  service. 

There  appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  this  segregation  of  effort.  The 
work  of  tlie  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Is  not  essentially  different,  In 
scope,  purpose,  or  method,  from  the  broad  general  function  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  sections  1  and  8  of  its  organic  act.  The  industrial 
problems  Involved  and  the  plan  of  procedure  necessary  to  their  solution  are  In 
iio  wise  different,  and  It  Is  therefore  believed  that  the  organizations  and  func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and,  with  the  organization  already  existing  within  this 
department,  should  form  the  Division  of  Conciliation  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  In  the  foregoing  reiwrt  that  other  govern- 
mental establishments,  acting  more  or  less  directly  pursuant  to  broad  statutory 
powers  granted  In  general  terms,  have  been,  are  now,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue making  Investigations  and  conducting  active  work  in  fields  which  should 
and  do  come  within  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  de- 
clared by  its  organic  law.  The  objects  hoped  to  be  attained  may  be  different, 
but  the  overlapping  of  functions  is  itself  confusing  and  tends  to  reduce  the  con- 
fidence of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  Is  repeatedly  called  upon  for 
similar  data,  In  somewhat  altered  form  perhaps,  but  still  the  same.  How  far 
the  successful  gathering  of  accurate  information  has  been  impaired  because  of 
duplication  of  requests  from  different  sources  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  state. 

Effective  regulation  of  this  subject  may  best  be  accomplished  by  a  general 
statute  providing  in  terms  and  effect  that  cooperation  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  In  connection  with  all  activities,  either  existing  or  proposed,  which  in- 
volve investigative  work  having  to  do  with  labor  and  Its  conditions.  Thus  the 
inquiries  in  the  specified  field,  whether  made  by  this  or  any  other  department, 
would  not  be  substantially  abridged,  but  the  means  would  be  provided  for  au 
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agencies  having  a  community  of  interest,  though  from  different  angles,  to 
secure  at  one  operation  whatever  data  might  be  required  for  all  purposes.  It 
is  impracticable  to  secure  effective  cooperation  in  the  absence  of  express  legis- 
lation to  that  end,  and  the  aims,  objects,  and  purposes  specified  in  the  organic 
act  of  the  Department  of  Labor  can  not  be  realized  without  It 

There  should  also  be  statutory  provision  requiring  that  the  results  of  investi- 
gative work  performed  by  other  governmental  establishments,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  labor  and  its  conditions,  should  become  immediately  accessible  and 
available  to  the  Department  of  Labor  upon  request,  without  reference  to  the 
proposed  ultimate  use  of  such  material  as  collateral  to  the  main  purpose  for 
which  it  was  collected.  Thus  it  may  be  rendered  possible  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  be  and  continue  the  clearing  house  for  information,  facts,  and 
figures  which  bear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner,  and  this  quite 
independently  of  the  relationship  which  the  same  data  may  bear  toward  other 
conditions,  either  economic  or  scientific. 

That  there  may  be  no  lack  of  mutuality  in  this  connection,  the  results  of 
similar  work  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
likewise  be  made  available  to  other  departments  and  Government  establish- 
ments having  a  Joint  Interest  in  such  results. 

Reducing  this  idea  to  more  concrete  form,  the  following  draft  Is  submitted 
to  indicate  in  substance  what  manner  of  enactment  appears  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  intended.  The  passage  of  such  a  measure  is  earnestly 
recommended,  viz : 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  cooperation  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  between  and  among  the  several  governmental  agencies 
w^hich  are  now  investigating  or  may  hereafter  investigate  conditions  which 
concern  or  bear  upon  the  fostering,  promotion,  or  development  of  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized,  in  hiB  discretion,  to  call 
upon  the  heads  of  other  departments,  ofilces,  and  commissions  making  such 
investigations  for  supplemental  information  to  be  gathered  with  that  contem- 
plated by  the  main  object  of  inquiry  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  for  the  use 
and  disposition  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  bureaus  or  offices  thereunder : 
Provided,  however,  That  in  the  investigative  researches  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  supplemental  data  requested  hy  other  departments,  offices, 
and  commissions  shall  likewise  be  gathered  and  furnished  so  far  as  conditions 
may  permit. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  results,  data,  and  material  Secured  by  investigative  work 
now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law,  aftectlng  or  touching  upon  labor  and  its 
conditions,  as  described  in  section  1  hereof,  shall  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able to  any  other  department,  office,  or  commission  making  request  therefor, 
without  postponement  or  delay  incident  to  the  actual  or  proposed  use  thereof 
by  the  Government  establishment  under  the  direction  of  which  it  was  originally 
gathered :  Provided,  however,  That  data  and  reports  secured  In  confidence  shall 
be  made  available  to  other  Government  establishments  only  upon  condition  that 
such  data  and  reports  shall  not  be  divulged  or  made  public  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  department,  office,  or  commission  under  the  control  of  which  the 
said  data  or  reports  were  originally  obtained." 


BEPOBT  OF  INDUSTBIAL  CONFEBENCE  CALLED  BT  THE 

PBESIDENT. 

I.  INTBODUCTION. 

The  Industrial  Conference  was  convened  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 1, 1919.  Under  date  of  December  19  it  issued  for  publication 
on  December  29  a  tentative  plan  of  machinery  to  adjust  disputes  in 
^neral  industry  by  conference,  conciliation,  inquiry,  and  arbitration. 
Criticism  and  constructive  suggestions  from  the  public  were  re- 
quested. 

The  tentative  report  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
rather  than  their  prevention.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  in  pub- 
lishing that  report  was  to  obtain  at  the  earliest  moment  constructive 
criticism  of  the  plan  for  adjustment,  while  the  conference  was  en- 
gajged  in  the  further  development  of  methods  of  prevention. 

The  conference  reconvened  on  January  12,  1920.  It  has  received 
a  vast  amount  of  helpful  comment  from  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  also  had  the  assistance  of 
leading  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  speaking  for  large  num- 
bers oi  employers  and  employees,  who  have  come  before  it  in  frank 
consultation.    This  material  has  been  carefully  weighed. 

The  conference  now  proposes  joint  organization  of  management 
and  employees  as  a  means  of  preventing  misunderstanding  and  of 
securing  cooperative  effort.  It  has  moaified  the  tentative  plan  of 
adjustment  so  as  to  diminish  the  field  of  arbitration  and  enlarge  the 
scope  of  voluntary  settlement  by  agreement.  As  modified  the  plan 
makes  machinery  available  for  collective  bargaining,  with  only 
incidental  and  limited  arbitration.  The  conference  nas  extended 
the  plan  to  cover  disputes  affecting  public  utilities  other  than  steam 
railroads,  and  it  has  enlarged  it  to  cover  the  services  of  public 
employees. 

The  present  report  also  deals  with  a  number  of  specific  subjects 
consideration  of  which  should  underlie  any  approach  to  the  indus- 
trial problem.    Some  of  these  are  matters  of  current  controversy. 

The  causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  many.  Among  others  they 
include  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  unrestrained  speculation,  spec- 
tacular instances  of  excessive  profits,  excessive  accumulation  and  mis- 
use of  wealth,  inequality  in  readjustments  of  wage  schedules,  release 
of  ideas  and  emotions  by  the  war,  social  revolutionary  theories  im- 
ported from  Europe,  the  belief  that  free  speech  is  restricted,  the 
intermittency  of  employment,  fear  of  unemployment,  excessive  hours 
of  work  in  certain  industries,  lack  of  adequate  housing,  unnecessarily 
high  infant  mortality  in  industrial  centers,  loss  of  personal  contact 
in  large  industrial  units,  and  the  culmination  of  a  growing  belief  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees  that  a  readjustment  is 
necessary  to  a  wholesome  continuity  of  tneir  united  effort. 

For  the  most  part  causes  of  unrest  are  not  the  result  of  the  war ; 
they  have  been  accentuated  by  it.    Much  investigation  and  public  dis- 
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cussion  have  been  devoted  to  these  matters.  The  relative  ynportance 
and  emphasis  laid  on  the  different  causes  varies  with  each  investigator. 

The  conference,  in  Part  IV,  has  made  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
some  of  the  conditions  enumerated,  and  it  hopes  that  progress  toward 
remedying  them  may  be  accelerated  by  the  further  development  of 
employee  repfresentation  and  by  the  use  of  the  suggested  machinery 
for  adjustment. 

There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  present  industrial  unrest  which 
differentiates  it  from  that  commonly  existing  before  the  war.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  unrest  to-day  is  characterized  more  than  ever  before 
by  purposes  and  desires  which  ^  beyond  the  mere  demand  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  Aspirations  inherent  in  this  form  of  rest- 
lessness are  to  a  greater  extent  psychological  and  intangible.  They 
are  not  for  that  reason  any  less  significant.  They  reveal  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  workers  to  exert  a  larger  and  more  organic  influence  upon 
the  processes  of  industrial  Uf  e.  This  impulse  is  not  to  be  discouraged 
but  made  helpful  and  cooperative.  With  comprehending  and  sym- 
pathetic appreciation,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  force  working  for  a 
better  spirit  and  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  and  for 
more  effective  cooperation. 

The  wisest  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  industrial 
unrest  are  to  be  found  by  interpretmg  the  best  thought  and  experience 
of  those  employers  and  employees  wno,  within  the  area  of  their  own 
activities,  have  most  successfully  dealt  with  the  problem.  The  con- 
ference in  making  its  final  report  has  considered  the  interpreting  of 
actual  achievements  its  most  useful  function.  It  believes  that  prac- 
tical experience  is  more  useful  than  the  views  of  extremists  on  either 
side.  Such  experience  shows  that  no  group  of  men  can  successfully 
undertake  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  other  groups  without  their 
cooperative  participation  in  the  methods  of  equitable  adjustment. 

The  guiding  thought  of  the  conference  has  been  that  the  right  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employee  can  be  best  promoted  by 
the  deliberate  organization  of  that  relationship.  That  organization 
should  begin  within  the  plant  itself.  Its  object  should  be  to  organize 
unity  of  interest  and  thus  to  diminish  the  area  of  conflict,  and  supply 
by  organized  cooperation  between  employers  and  employees  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  human  relationship  that  existed  between  them  when 
industries  were  smaller.  Such  organization  should  provide  for  the 
joint  action  of  managers  and  employees  in  dealing  with  their  com- 
mon interests.  It  should  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  managers  to 
know  men  at  least  as  intimately  as  they  know  materials,  and  the  right 
and  duty  of  employees  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  its  proc- 
esses and  policies.  Employees  need  to  understand  their  relation  to  the 
joint  endeavor  so  that  they  may  once  more  have  a  creative  interest  in 
their  work. 

Industrial  problems  vary  not  only  with  each  industry  but  in  each 
establishment.  Therefore  the  strategic  place  to  begin  battle  with 
misunderstanding  is  within  the  industrial  plant  iti^f.  Primarily 
the  settlement  must  come  from  the  bottom,  not  from  the  top. 

The  conference  finds  that  joint  organization  of  management  and 
employees  where  undertaken  with  sincerity  and  good  will  has  a 
record  of  success.  The  general  principles  ffoveming  such  organiza- 
tion are  stated  at  length  under  the  title  "  Employee  representation." 
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It  is  not  14  field  for  legislation,  because  the  form  which  employee  rep- 
resentation should  take  may  vary  in  every  plant.  The  conference, 
therefore,  does  not  direct  this  recommendation  to  legislators  but  to 
managers  and  employees. 

If  the  joint  organization  of  management  and  employees  in  the 
plant  or  industry  fails  to  reach  a  collective  agreement,  or  if  without 
such  joint  organization  disputes  arise  which  are  not  settled  by  exist- 
ing agencies,  then  the  conference  proposes  a  system  of  settlement 
close  at  hand  and  under  governmental  encouragement  and  a  mini- 
mum of  regulation.  The  entrance  of  the  Government  into  these 
problems  should  be  to  stimulate  further  cooperation. 

The  system  of  settlement  consists  of  a  phin,  nation  wide  in  scope, 
with  a  national  industrial  board,  local  regional  conferences,  and 
boards  of  inquiry,  as  follows : 

1.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  voluntarily  submit  their  differ- 
ences for  settlement  to  a  board  known  as  a  regional  adjustment 
conference.  This  board  consists  of  four  representatives  selected  by 
the  parties,  and  four  others  in  their  industry  chosen  by  them  and 
familiar  with  their  problems.  The  board  is  presided  over  by  a 
trained  Government  official,  the  regional  chairman,  who  acts  as  a 
conciliator.  If  a  unanimous  agreement  is  reached,  it  results  in  a 
collective  bargain  having  the  same  effect  as  if  reached  by  joint 
organization  in  the  shop. 

2.  If  the  regional  conference  fails  to  agree  unanimously,  the  mat- 
ter, with  certain  restrictions,  goes,  under  the  agreement  of  submis- 
sion, to  the  National  Industrial  Board  unless  the  parties  prefer  the 
decision  of  an  umpire  selected  by  them. 

3.  The  voluntary  submission  to  a  regional  adjustment  conference 
carries  with  it  an  agreement  by  both  parties  that  there  shall  be  no 
interference  with  production  pending  the  processes  of  adjustment. 

4.  If  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  refuse  voluntarily  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  processes  of  the  plan  of  adjustment,  a  regional 
board  of  inquiry  is  formed  by  the  regional  chairman,  of  two  em- 
ployers and  two  employees  from  the  industry,  and  not  parties  to  the 
dispute.  This  board  has  the  right,  under  proper  safeguards,  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  records,  and  the  duty  to  publish  its  findings  as  a 
guide  to  public  opinion.  Either  of  the  parties  at  conflict  may  join  the 
board  of  inquiry  on  giving  an  undertaking  that,  so  far  as  its  side  is 
concerned,  it  will  agree  to  submit  its  contention  to  a  regional  adjust- 
ment conference,  and  if  both  join  a  regional  adjustment  conference 
is  automatically  created. 

5.  The  National  Industrial  Board  in  Washington  has  general  over- 
sight of  the  working  of  the  plan. 

6.  The  plan  is  applicable  also  to  public  utilities,  but  in  such  cases 
the  Government  agency,  having  power  to  regulate  the  service,  has 
two  representatives  in  the  adjustment  conference.  Provision  is  made 
for  prompt  report  of  its  findings  to  the  rate-regulating  body. 

The  conference  makes  no  recommendation  of  a  plan  to  cover 
steam  railroads  and  other  carriers,  for  which  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  by  Congress. 

7.  The  plan  provides  machinery  for  orompt  and  fair  adjustment  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  Government  employees.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  this  class  of  employees,  who  should  not  be 
permitted  to  strike. 
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8.  The  plan  involves  no  penalties  other  than  those  imposed  by 
public  opinion.  It  does  not  impose  compulsory  arbitration.  It  does 
not  deny  the  right  to  strike.  It  does  not  submit  to  arbitration  the 
policy  of  the  "  closed  "  or  "  open  "  shop. 

The  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  vet  it  is  decentralized. 
It  is  different  from  anything  in  operation  elsewhere.  It  is  based  upon 
American  experience  and  is  designed  to  meet  American  conditions. 
It  employs  no  legal  authority  except  the  right  of  inquiry.  Its  basic 
idea  is  stimulation  to  settlement  of  differences  by  the  parties  in  con- 
flict, and  the  enlistment  of  public  opinion  toward  enforcing  that 
method  of  settlement. 

n.  PBEVENTION  OF  DISFTTTES. 

JOZVT  OBOANIZATZOK  THROXTGH  EMPLOYEE  BEPBESENTATIOK. 

_^^  • 

Prevention  of  disputes  is  worth  more  than  cure.  The  conference 
feels  that  a  new  basis  of  industrial  peace  may  be  found  in  the  further 
development  of  the  democratic  organization  of  the  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  now  widely  in  progress  throughout  the 
country. 

Modern  in.dustry,  as  conducted  in  large  plants,  has  caused  a  loss 
of  personal  contact  between  employers  and  employees.  It  has  also 
caused,  through  high  specialization  and  repetitive  mechanical  proc- 
esses, a  loss  of  creative  interest.  But  it  makes  possible  a  greater 
production  of  the  material  things  which  contribute  to  the  common 
resources  of  the  people.  Upon  these  resources  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, with  a  higher  common  standard  of  living,  must  depend. 

Direct  personal  contact  in  the  old  manner  can  not  be  restored.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the  best  possible  substitute  through  demo- 
cratic representation.  Employees  need  an  established  channel  of  ex- 
pression and  an  opportunity  for  responsible  consultation  on  matters 
which  affect  them  in  their  relations  with  their  employers  aijd  their 
work.  There  must  be  diffused  among  them  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  of  their  own  relation  to  its  success.  Em- 
ployee representation  will  not  only  enable  tKem  better  to  advance 
their  own  interests,  but  will  make  them  more  definitely  conscious  of 
their  own  contribution  and  their  own  responsibilities. 

Employee  representation  has  been  discussed  under  different  names 
and  forms,  such  as  shop  committees,  shop  councils,  works  councils, 
representative  government  in  industry,  and  others.  But  representa- 
tion is  a  definite  principle  rather  than  a  form.  The  conference,  there- 
fore, prefers  the  generic  term  "  employee  representation."  In  using 
this  term  the  conSrence  has  in  mind  the  successful  application  of  the 
principle  to  various  activities  outside,  as  well  as  within,  the  purely 
industrial  field. 

From  both  employers  and  employees  the  conference  has  received 
thoughtful  and  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities,  under 
proper  conditions,  of  employee  representation.  These  suggestions 
clearly  proceed  from  a  genuine  desire  that  this  movement  may  spread 
in  accordance  with  sound  principles  and  be  kept  from  perversions 
which  would  threaten  its  lasting  usefulness  by  making  it  an  agency 
of  attack  rather  than  a  means  to  peace. 
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Employee  representation  organizes  the  relations  of  emplojrer  and 
employee  so  that  they  regularly  come  together  to  deal  with  their  com- 
mon interests.  It  is  operating  successnilly  under  union  agreements 
in  organized  shops.  It  is  operating  in  nonunion  shops,  and  it  is 
operating  in  shops  where  union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side. 
In  plants  working  under  imion  agreement  it  adds  to  collective  bar- 
gaining an  agency  of  cooperation  within  the  plant.  It  is  itself  an 
agency  of  coflective  bargaming  and  cooperation  where  union  agree- 
ments do  not  obtain. 

It  is  idle  wholly  to  deny  the  existence  of  conflicting  interests  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  But  there  are  wide  areas  of  activity 
in  which  their  interests  coincide.  It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to 
organize  identity  of  interest  where  it  exists  in  order  to  reduce  the 
area  of  conflict.  The  representative  principle  is  needed  to  make 
effective  the  employee's  interest  in  production,  as  well  as  in  wages 
and  working  conditions.  It  is  likewise  needed  to  make  more  effective 
the  employer's  interest  in  the  human  element  of  industry. 

The  idea  of  employee  representation  has  aroused  opposition  from 
two  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  in  plants  too  large  for  direct  per- 
sonal contact,  employers  who  still  adhere  to  the  theory  that  labor 
is  a  commodity,  hold  off  from  any  form  of  cooperation  with  em- 
ployees. This  view  is  steadily  disappearing  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
wholly  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  trade-union 
leaders  regard  shop  representation  as  a  subtle  weapon  directed 
against  the  union.  This  thought  is  apparently  based  on  the  fear 
that  it  may  be  used  by  some  employers  to  undermine  the  unions. 
Conceived  in  that  spirit  no  plan  can  be  a  lasting  agency  of  industrial 
peace. 

But  occasional  misuse  of  employee  representation  and  the  conse- 
quent hesitancy  of  organized  labor  to  indorse  it  officially  are  based 
on  a  misconception  of  the  possible  and  desirable  relations  between  the 
imion  and  the  shop  committee.  This  relation  is  a  complementary 
and  not  a  mutually  exclusive  one.  In  many  plants  the  trade-union 
and  tlie  shop  committee  are  both  functioning  harmoniously.  In  some 
establishments  the  men  are  unionized,  and  the  shop  committees  are 
composed  of  union  men.  In  others  some  men  belong  to  the  trade- 
union  while  all  belong  to  the  shop  organization. 

The  union  has  had  its  greatest  success  in  dealing  with  basic  work- 
ing conditions  and  with  the  general  level  of  wages  in  organized  and 
partially  organized  industries  and  crafts.  It  has  also  indirectly  ex- 
erted an  influence  on  standards  in  unorganized  trades.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  future  this  influence  will  not  continue. 

Local  problems,  however,  fall  naturally  within  the  province  of  shop 
committees.  No  organization  covering  the  whole  trade  and  un- 
familiar with  special  local  conditions  and  the  questions  that  come  up 
from  day  to  day,  is  by  itself  in  a  position  to  deal  with  these  questions 
adequately,  or  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  employer  and  employee  in 
methods  to  improve  production  and  to  reduce  strain.  Except  for 
trades  in  which  the  union  itself  has  operated  under  a  system  of  em- 
ployee representation,  as  it  does  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  and  in  other  trades,  these  internal  factors  are  likely 
either  to  be  neglected  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  does  not 
make  for  satisiactory  cooperation. 
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The  existence  of  employee  representation  in  plants  operating  under 
union  agreement  does  not  necessarily  reduce  the  scope  of  the  union 
representative's  work.  But  matters  are  more  likely  to  come  to  him 
as  questions  of  the  application  of  an  agreement  rather  than  as  mere 
^ievances.  In  other  words,  he  has  greater  opportunity  for  service 
in  negotiation  of  an  essentially  conciliatory  nature.  TTie  fortunate 
results  of  such  development  have  been  evident  in  industries  in  which 
employee  representation  and  trade-unions  have  for  some  time  been 
functioning  narmoniously. 

Employee  representation  must  not  be  considered  solely  as  a  device 
for  settling  ^levances.  It  can  find  success  only  if  it  also  embodies 
cooperation  in  the  problem  of  production.  Whatever  subjects  the 
representatives  come  to  feel  as  having  a  relation  to  their  work,  and 
their  effectiveness  as  members  .of  the  plant,  may  come  within  the 
field  of  committee  consideration.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  undertaken,  if 
at  all,  in  a  thoroughgoing  wav.  Representatives  must  be  selected  by 
the  employees  with  absolute  nreedom.  In  order  to  prevent  suspicion 
on  any  side,  selection  should  be  by  secret  ballot.  There  must  be 
equal  freedom  of  expression  thereafter.  All  employees  must  feel 
absolutelv  convinced  that  the  management  will  not  discriminate 
against  them  in  any  way  because  of  anv  activities  in  connection  with 
shop  committees.  Meetings  should  be  held  frequently  and  regularly, 
not  merely  when  specific  disputes  are  threatened.  6oth  sides  must 
be  prepared  to  study  the  problems  presented  and  must  give  them 
patient,  serious,  and  open-minded  consideration.  There  should  be 
made  available  those  facilities  and  facts  essential  to  the  formation 
of  soundly  based  conclusions. 

Employee  representation  offers  no  royal  road  to  industrial  peace. 
No  employer  should  suppose  that  merely  by  installing  some  system 
of  shop  representation  ne  can  be  assured,  without  continued  effort, 
of  harmony  and  increased  production.  Doubtless  there. will  be  fail- 
ures where  the  plan  is  adopted  as  a  fad  or  a  panacea.  It  is  only  a 
means  whereby  sincerity  of  purpose,  frank  dealing,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  interests,  may  bring  mutual  advantage. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  right  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  require  more  than  mere  organization.  Intelli- 
gent and  wise  administration  is  needed  of  all  those^  problems  of 
production  that  directly  touch  the  employee.  Conditions  affecting 
numan  beings  in  industry  were,  during  the  last  generation,  largely 
in  charge  of  men  whose  special  trainmg  had  been^  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  side  of  production.  Much  study  was  given  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  processes  upon  which  men  worked.  But  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  broader  human  development  and  satisfaction  of  the 
employee  and  that  lead  to  increased  productivity  were  too  nearly 
neglected.  The  elimination  of  human  rriction  is,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  increased  production,  at  least  no  less  important  than  the 
elimination  of  waste  m  materials  or  in  mechanical  power. 

Establishments  in  which  the  ultimate  management  is  of  necessity 
widely  removed  from  the  employees  require  provision  for  specialized 
study  of  industrial  relations,  iout  the  right  concept  of  human  rela- 
tions in  industry,  which  should  be  the  primary  impulse  of  manage- 
ment, is  of  full  value  only  when  it  permeates  the  entire  administrative 
force.    Far-sighted  executives  testify  to  the  advantage  gained  from 
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careful  and  painstaking  efforts  to  encourage  and  educate  their  fore- 
men in  the  proper  attitude  toward  employees. 

A  large  proportion  of  men  trained  in  our  engineering  and  technical 
schools  now  pass  into  executive  positions.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  these  schools  should  provide  courses  of  instruction  in  which  the 
psychological  and  industrial  background  for  human  relations  work 
shall  be  developed.  But  no  amount  of  education  outside  the  plant 
will  remove  the  need  for  the  systematic  training  of  the  force  within. 

Some  industries  have  extended  the  principles  of  employee  repre- 
sentation  beyond  the  individual  plant.  The  voluntary  joint  councils 
which  have  thus  been  set  up  in  the  clothing  industry,  in  the  printing 
trade,  and  elsewhere  are  fruitful  experiments  in  indiistrial  organiza- 
tion. 

The  conference  has  had  the  benefit  of  testimony  from  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  have  had  experience  of  the  results  of  em- 
?»loyee  representation.  An  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  which  comes 
rom  a  sincere  feeling  of  substantial  progress  in  the  development  of 
human  relations. 

III.  PLAN  FOB  ADJUSTUENT  OF  DISPUTES. 
OEVESAL  DESCEIPTIOK. 

1.    PR0CFJ)URE    WHEN    BOTH    SIDES    VOLUNTARILY    SUBMIT    DISPUTES    FOR 

ADJUSTMENT. 

The  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  a  specified  number  of 
industrial  regions,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be  a  chairman. 

Whenever  a  dispute  arises  in  a  region  which  can  not  be  settled  by 
existing  machinery  the  regional  chairman  may  request  each  side  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  regional  adjustment  conference,  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  from  each  side,  parties  to  the  dispute, 
and  two  representatives  to  be  selected  by  each  side  from  the  panels 
herein  provided  for.  The  regional  chairman  shall  preside  but  not 
vote  at  the  conference. 

If  the  conference  reaches  a  unanimous  agreement,  it  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  collective  bargain  between  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agreement.  If  the 
conference  does  not  reach  an  agreement  and  the  disagreement  relates 
to  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions,  it  shall  make  a  finding  of  the 
material  facts  and  state  the  reasons  why  it  was  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement.  The  regional  chairman  shall  report  such  finding  and 
statement  to  the  National  Industrial  Board  herein  provided  for, 
which  shall  determine  the  matters  so  submitted  as  arbitrator.  If  the 
National  Industrial  Board  shall  reach  a  unanimous  agreement,  it 
shall  report  its  determination  back  to  the  regional  adjustment  con- 
ference, which  shall  in  accordance  therewith  state  tne  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  the  same  as  if  the  conference  had 
reached  a  imanimous  conclusion.  If  the  National  Industrial  Board 
shall  fail  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion,  it  shall  make  majority  and 
minority  reports  and  transmit  them  to  the  regional  chairman,  who 
shall  immediately  publish  such  reports,  or  such  adequate  abstracts 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  public  of  the  material 
facts  and  the  reasons  why  the  board  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 
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If  the  conference  does  not  reach  an  agreement  and  its  disagreement 
relates  to  matters  other  than  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions,  it 
shall  make  and  publish  its  report,  or  majority  and  mmority  reports, 
stating  the  material  facts  and!^the  reasons  why  it  was  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  so  desire,  they  may  select  an  umpire- 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  place  of  the  National  Iiidustrial  Board,  and  iu 
such  case  the  determination  of  the  umpire  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
regional  adjustment  conference  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
'  determination  by  the  National  Industrial  Board. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  to  the  regional  conference  con- 
stitutes a  voluntary  agreement  (a)  that  there  shall  be  no  cessation 
of  production  during  the  processes  of  adjustment,  (b)  to  accept  as 
an  effective  collective  bargain  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
regional  adjustment  conference,  (c)  to  accept  as  an  effective  collective 
bargain  (in  case  of  failure  of  the  re^onal  adjustment  conference) 
the  decision  of  a  mutually  chosen  umpire,  (d)  to  accept  as  an  effective 
collective  bargain  (in  case  of  failure  of  the  regional  adjustment  con- 
ference or  upon  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  an  umpire)  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  National  Industrial  JBoard  upon  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions. 

2.   PROCEDURE  WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  VOLUNTARY  SUBMISSION. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  refuse  to  submit  it  to  a  regional  ad- 
justment conference  through  the  failure  to  appoint  representatives 
within  the  time  allowed,  the  chairman  shall  organize  forthwith  a 
regional  board  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  two  employers  from  the  top 
of  the  employers'  panel  for  the  industry  concerned,  and  two  em- 
ployees from  the  top  of  the  employees'  panel  for  the  craft  or  crafts 
concerned.  The  four  so  chosen  with  the  chairman  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  inquiry. 

If  either  sicfe  shall  have  selected  representatives,  and  therebv 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  process  of  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  such 
representatives  may  select  two  names  from  their  panel  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  regional  adjustment  conference.  Such  representa- 
tives of  the  party  to  the  dispute  may  sit  on  the  board  of  inquiry  and 
take  full  part  as  members  thereof.  The  six  thus  selected,  with  the 
chairman,  shall  thereafter  constitute  the  board  of  inquiry. 

The  board  of  inquiry  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  investigate  the 
dispute  and  make  and  publish  its  report,  and,  if  not  in  agreement,  its 
majority  and  minority  reports,  in  order  that  the  public  may  know  the 
facts  material  to  the  dispute  and  the  points  of  difference,  between  the 
parties  to  it. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAIT. 
1.    NATIONAL   AND   REGIONAL   BOARDS. 

There  shall  be  established  a  National  Industrial  Board,  regional 
adjustment  conferences,  and  boards  of  inquiry. 

2.    NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL   BOARD. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  have  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
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the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  order  to  insure  ap- 
pK>intment  upon  such  board  of  persons  familiar  with  industrial  ques- 
tions and  capable  of  estimating  the  effect  of  the  decisions  rendered, 
three  shall  be  chosen  from  persons  representative  of  industrial  em- 
ployers, three  from  persons  representative  of  industrial  employees, 
and  three  from  persons  representative  of  general  interests,  who 
shaU  be  specially  qualified  by  reason  of  knowledge  or  experience 
with  economic  and  general  questions.  All  shall  act  for  the  general 
welfare  and  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  political  affiliations. 
One  of  the  three  persons  representative  of  general  interests  shall  be 
desimated  by  the  JPresident  as  chairman. 

The  teiTOS  of  office  of  members  of  the  National  Industrial  Board 
shall  be  six  years ;  at  the  outset  three  members,  including  one  from 
each  group,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  three  mem- 
bers for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  members  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  thereafter  three  members,  one  from  each  group,  shall  retire 
at  the  end  of  each  period  of  two  years.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

The  board  shall  have  general  supervisory  power  over  and  shall 
make  rules  governing  the  general  administration  of  the  plan.  It 
may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  regional  chairman  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  dispute  and  to  institute  the  regional  machinery  to  deal 
with  the  same;  it  may  also  suspend  the  operation  of  the  regional 
machinery  in  case  the  regional  chairman  shall  have  set  the  same  in 
motion  under  circumstances  which  the  National  Industrial  Board 
disapproves.  It  shall  act  as  a  board  of  appeal  on  questions  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  which  can  not  be  adjusted  by  a  re- 
gional adjustment  conference,  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  act  by  unani- 
mous vote.  It  may  act  as  a  board  of  appeal  on  all  other  questions 
which  may  come  before  a  regional  adjustment  conference,  which  may 
be  voluntarily  submitted  to  it  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  in  the  regional  adjustment  con- 
ference, except  questions  of  policy  such  as  the  "closed"  or  "open" 
shop.  In  such  cases,  it  shall  act  oy  such  vote,  unanimous  or  other- 
wise, as  the  submission  shall  specify.  In  case  it  is  unable  to  reach  a 
determination,  it  shall  make  and  cause  to  be  published  majority  and 
minority  reports.    Such  reports  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 

On  all  administrative  questions  the  board  may  act  by  majority 
vote.  • 

In  order  to  facilitate  its  business  the  board  may,  in  the  less  im- 
portant cases,  subdi\'ide  into  parts  of  three,  constituted  of  one  member 
from  each  group. 

In  the  event  that  the  facts  transmitted  to  it  by  the  chairman  of  the 
regional  adjustment  conference  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
inadequate  to  enable  it  to  make  a  decision,  the  board  shall  send  the 
case  back  to  the  regional  chairman  with  instructions  to  secure  such, 
further  facts  as  may  be  needed.  If  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  are  in  agreement  upon  the  facts  required,  the  chairman 
shall  then  secure  and  communicate  to  the  National  Industrial  Board 
such  facts,  or  (in  case  of  their  failure  to  agree)  he  shall  reconvene 
the  regional  adjustment  conference  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sup- 
plementary report  concerning  the  needed  facts.  The  National  Indus- 
trial Board  shall  have  no  right  of  inquiry  and  no  power  to  subpoena. 
When  the  board  finds  it  necessary  to  call  for  additional  facts,  as  just 
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indicated,  the  time  for  the  decision  of  the  case  bjr  the  board  may  be 
extended,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
facts. 

3.   REGION Ali  CHAIRMEN  AND  VICE  CHAIRMEN. 

In  each  region  the  Presient  shall  appoint  a  regional  chairman.  He 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  public  interest,  shall.be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Whenever  in  any  industrial  region,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
disputes,  prompt  action  is  impossible,  or  where  the  situation  makes  it 
desirable,  the  National  Industrial  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  choose 
one  or  more  vice  chairmen  and  provide  for  the  establishment  under 
their  chairmanship  of  additional  regional  conferences  or  boards  of 
inquiry.  The  terms  of  office  of  such  vice  chairmen  shall  be  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  the  specified  cases  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

4.  PANELS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  FOR  REGIONAL  BOARDS. 

Panels  of  employers  and  employees  for  each  region  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
respectively,  after  conference  with  the  employers  and  employees, 
respectively,  of  the  regions.  The  panels  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

At  least  30  days  before  their  submission  to  the  President  pro- 
visional lists  for  the  panels  in  each  region  shall  be  published  in  such 
region. 

The  panels  of  employers  shall  be  classified  by  industries;   the 

Eanels  of  employees  shall  be  classified  by  industries  and  subclassified 
y  crafts.  The  names  of  employers  and  employees  selected  shall  be 
at  first  entered  on  their  respective  panels  in  an  order  determined 
by  lot. 

The  selection  from  the  panels  for  service  upon  the  regional  boards 
shall  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  regional  chairman ;  after  service  the 
name  of  the  one  so  chosen  snail  be  transferred  to  the  foot  of  his  panel. 

The  regional  panels  shall  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  Labor,  respectively,  in  conference  with  the  em- 
ployers and  employees,  respectively,  or  each  region. 

5.  DETAII^D  PROCEDURE  OF  REGIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  CONFERENCE. 

Cognizance  of  disputea. — ^The  regional  chairman  shall  not  take 
cognizance  of  a  dispute  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  it  can  not  be  settled 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  existing  machinery.  If  request  be 
Ihade  by  a  party  to  a  dispute  that  cognizance  be  taken  of  it,  the 
regional  chairman  shall  require  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  good  faith  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  agreement  of  the  parties^  or  by  existing  machinery,  before 
requesting  the  other  side  to  submit  the  dispute  to  a  regional  adjust- 
ment conference. 

Submission, — ^When  the  chairman  shall  have  decided  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  dispute^  he  shall  request  each  party  to  it  to  select  two 
representatives  within  such  time  (not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  days)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 
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The  appointment  of  representatives  by  both  sides  shall  constitute 
an  agreement  that  the  parties  will  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  adjust 
the  dispute  as  members  of  the  regional  adjustment  conference,  and 
that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  conference  to  agree  unanimously  they 
will  accept  the  award  of  the  National  Industrial  Board  or  of  an  um- 
pire selected  by  them,  on  anj  question  relating  to  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  as  herem  provided.  It  shall  also  constitute  an 
agreement  by  both  sides  that  they  will  continue,  or  reestablish  and 
continue,  until  the  case  is  concluded,  the  status  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  dispute  arose. 

Selection  of  representatives, — The  selection  of  representatives  of 
parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules  laid 
down  by  the  National  Industrial  Board  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
free,  prompt,  and  unrestricted  choice  of  such  representatives. 

In  case  either  side  shall  object  to  the  representatives  of  the  other, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  fact  representative,  the  chairman 
shall  pass  upon  such  objection,  or  he  may  call  in  some  competent 
person  to  do  so.  If  the  chairman  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  repre- 
sentatives objected  to  are  in  fact  representative,  he  shall  require  that 
formal  action  be  taken  by  the  employer  to  select  and  properly  certify 
to  the  selection  of  his  representatives,  and  likewise,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  National  Industrial  Board,  he  shall  require  the  em- 
ployees to  elect  their  representatives  by  secret  ballot,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  impartial  person  designated  by  the  chairman. 

Selection  from  the  panels. — When  both  sides  shall  have  selected 
their  representatives,  the  chairman  shall  take  from  the  top  of  the 
panels  for  the  industry  concerned  or,  in  the  case  of  employees,  for  the 
craft  or  crafts  concerned  12  names  of  employers  and  employees, 
respectively.  The  representatives  of  the  two  sides  shall  choose  2 
each  from  the  12  names  on  their  respective  panels. 

Formation  of  regional  adjustment  conference. — The  chairman 
shall  forthwith  convene  a  regional  adjustmient  conference  composed 
of  the  four  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  four 
persons  selected  from  the  panels  and  the  chairman^  and,  so  con- 
stituted, the  conference  shall  proceed  at  once  to  negotiate  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

Ascertainment  of  facts. — ^The  regioual  adjustment  conference  shall 
not  have  the  right  of  inquiry  or  the  power  to  subpoena,  but  shall 
obtain  its  facts  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  parties  to  the 

dispute. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  the  conference,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  additional  information  is  required  to  make  a  report  to 
the  National  Industrial  Board  or  to  an  umpire,  the  regional  adjust- 
ment conference  shall,  at  that  time  and  for  that  purpose,  have  all  tjte 
powers  of  inquiry  and  right  to  subpoena  which  are  vested  in  the 
regional  board  of  inquiry.  Such  right  shall  continue  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  any  lurtlier  material  facts  which  the  National  Indus- 
trial Board  or  the  umpire  may  require. 

6.   POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  REGIONAL  BOARD  OF  INQUIRY. 

Organisation  of  regiorud  hoard  of  inquiry. — If  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  or  either  ijarty,  refuse  to  submit  it  to  a  regional  adjustment 
conference,  the  chairman  shall  organize  forthwith  a  regional  Doard  of 
inquiry,  ap  hereinbefore  described  (cf .  supra,  p.  14,  sec.  2) . 
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Bight  to  stibpcena  and  examination, — ^The  regional  board  of  in- 
quiry shall  have  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  examine  them 
under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  in 
order  to  enable  the  board  to  ascertain  all  facts  material  to  tne  dispute 
and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 
^  Reports. — The  report  or  reports  of  a  board  of  inquiry  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  made  public  by  the  chairman,  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  tabor,  respectively,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  National  Industrial  Board,  and  with  the  chairman  of  each  and 
every  region,  where  they  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 

Right  of  the  chairman  to  vote, — The  chairman  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  all  matters  coming  before  the  board  of  inquiry  and  he  may 
in  his  discretion  join  in  any  report  or  reports  of  the  board. 

7.   TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  REGIONAL  BOARDS  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  REGIONAL 

ADJUSTMENT  CX)NFERENCES. 

At  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  if  both  sides  shall 
have  selected  representatives,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  for 
adjustment,  the  board  of  inquiry  shall  become  a  regional  adjustment 
conference  by  the  admission  to  membership  on  the  board  of  such  rep- 
resentatives. The  side  or  sides  which  appoint  representatives,  after 
the  date  fixed  in  the  original  request  of  the  chairman,  shall  (because 
of  its  delay)  accept  the  members  of  the  board  of  inquiry  as  members 
of  the  regional  adjustment  conference. 

The  regional  adjustment  conference,  so  constituted,  shall  proceed 
to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  as  though  it  had  been  organized 
within  the  period  originally  fixed  by  the  chairman. 

8.  UMPIRE. 

When  a  regiqnal  adjustment  conference  is  unable  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous agreement,  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may 
select  an  umpire  and  refer  the  dispute  to  him  with  the  provision  that 
his  determination  shall  be  final,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  a  unanimous  agreement  of  such  regional  adjustment  con- 
ference. All  questions,  even  those  including  the  "open"  and 
*'  closed  "  shop,  may  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  an  umpire. 


0.  CX)MBINATION  OF  REGIONS. 


Whenever  the  questions  involved  in  a  dispute  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  region,  the  regions  to  which  the  dispute  ex- 
tends shallj  for  the  purpose  of  such  dispute,  be  combined  by  order 
of  the  National  Industrial  Board,  whicQ  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  regions  concerned  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  ad- 
justment conference,  or  board  of  inquiry,  to  be  created  in  connection 
with  the  dispute  in  question. 

Two  employer  members  and  two  employee  members  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  combined  panels  of  the  regions  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  National 
Industrial  Board.  The  members  representing  the  two  sides  to  the 
dispute  and  the  members  from  the  panels  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  a  single  Region.  The  National 
Industrial  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  com- 
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bination  of  the  panels  and  the  effective  adaptation  of  the  other 
machinery  created  for  use  in  the  combined  regions. 

A  regional  board  of  inquiry  constituted  for  a  dispute  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single  region  shall  have  the  same  rights 
and  powers  as  those  conferred  upon  a  regional  board  of  inquiry  for 
a  single  region. 

10.    TIME   OF    REPORTING    FINDINGS. 

Any  regional  board  of  inquiry  shall  make  and  publish  its  report 
within  five  days  after  the  close  of  its  hearing  and  within  not  more 
than  30  days  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  original  request  by  the 
chairman  to  the  two  sides  to  the  dispute  to  appoint  representatives. 

Any  regional  adjustment  conference  shall  make  its  determination 
of  any  question  in  dispute,  or  if  unable  to  make  a  determination,  shall 
make  its  report  to  the  National  Industrial  Board,  or  to  an  umpire, 
if  one  shall  have  been  selected,  within  5  davs  after  the  close  of  its 
hearing,  and  within  not  more  than  30  days  irom  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If 
the  failure  to  make  a  determination  relates  to  matters  not  appealable 
to  the  National  Industrial  Board,  and  in  case  no  umpire  has  been 
selected,  the  regional  adjustment  conference  shall,  withm  the  30  days 
above  specified,  make  and  publish  its  report  or  reports.  The  periods 
above  s])ecified  may  be  extended  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
conference  or  by  the  National  Industrial  Board. 

The  National  Industrial  Board,  or  any  umpire,  shall  determine  any 
pending  question  in  dispute  within  15  days  after  the  report  of  the 
regional  adjustment  conierence  shall  have  been  submitted. 

11.   EFFECT  OF  DECISION. 

Whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  through  a  regional  adjustment 
conference,  or  the  National  Industrial  Board,  or  an  umpire,  it  shall 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agreement,  which  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  are  bound  to  carry  out. 

12.   APPLICATION  OF  AWARDS. 

Any  question  arising  as  to  the  true  meaning  or  application  of  any 
such  agi'eement  shall  be  determined  by  the  representatives  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  on  the  regional  adjustment  conference  beiore 
which  the  dispute  was  heard.  In  case  of  disagrement,  such  repre- 
sentatives shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  agreement,  submit 
in  writino^  the  question  to  the  chairman  of  such  board,  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  final. 

13.   PROCEDURE  ON  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  AN  AWARD. 

Upon  complaint  that  either  party  has  failed  to  complv  with  an 
agreement,  the  chairman  of  the  regional  adjustment  conference  be- 
fore which  the  dispute  was  heard  shall  call  in  one  employer  and  one 
employee  member  of  such  conference,  not  parties  to  the  dispute, 
selected  in  the  order  of  their  position  on  the  panel  at  the  time  such 
conference  was  created,  and  the  board  of  three  thus  constituted  shall, 
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by  majority  vote,  determine  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  shall  make  its  determination 
public. 

14.   RELATION    OP    BOARDS    TO    EXISTING    MACHINERY    FOR    CONCILIATION 

AND  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Industrial  Board  and  the  re- 
gional adjustment  conference  shall  not  affect  existing  machinery  of 
conciliation,  adjustment,  and  arbitration  established  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  governments  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  by  mutual  agreements  of  employers 
and  employees. 

Any  industrial  agreement  made  between  employers  and  employees 
may,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  be  filed  with  the  National  Industrial 
Board.  Such  filing  shall  constitute  agreement  by  the  parties  that  in 
the  event  of  a  dispute  they  will  maintain  the  status  existing  at  the 
time  the  dispute  originated  until  a  final  determination,  and  that  any 
dispute  not  adjusted  by  means  of  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
agreement  shall  pass  on  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Board  for 
determination,  and  that  such  determination  shall  be  of  the  same  ques- 
tions and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
pute on  appeal  from  a  regional  adjustment  conference. 

15.   GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  of  all  persons 
appointed  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

In  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  board  of  inquiry  and  in 
argument  before  the  National  Industrial  Board  or  an  umpire  each 
side  shall  have  the  right  to  present  its  position  through  representa- 
tives of  its  own  choosing. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  pre- 
paring and  revising  the  regional  panels  of  employers  and  employees, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  develop  suitable  systems  to  insure  their  selec- 
tions being  truly  representative. 

The  National  Industrial  Board,  the  regional  adjustment  confer- 
ences, and  the  umpires  shall,  in  each  of  their  determinations,  specify 
the  minimum  period  during  which  such  determination  shall  be  effec- 
tive and  binding.  In  case  of  emergency  a  regional  adjustment  con- 
ference or  the  National  Industrial  Board  may,  after  hearing  both 
sides,  alter  its  determination  by  abridging  or  extending  the  period 
specified. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  any  office  or  position  created  under  this  plan 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  selections  were  made,  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  position  of  representatives  of  parties  to  a 
dispute  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  joint  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Whenever  an  agreement  shall  be  reached  through  a  regional  adjust- 
ment conference,  it  shall  be  executed  in  four  originals,  two  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  respectively ;  one  shall  be 
filed  with  the  National  Industrial  Board  and  one  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  chairman  of  the  region  in  which  the  agreement  was 
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reached.    The  agreements  filed  with  the  National  Industrial  Board 
and  with  the  chairman  shall  be  public  records. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  make  suit- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  plan, 
including  regulations  for  the  privacy  of  any  information  disclosed  by 
a  party,  which  information,  although  necessary  and  proper  for  a 
decision  of  the  matter  in  hand,  may,  by  its  public  disclosure  to  the 
board,  umpire,  or  conference,  injure  one  or  more  of  the  parties. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall  also  from  time  to  time,  as  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  the  plan  shows  to  be  desirable,  issue  in- 
structions to  the  regional  chairmen  concerning  the  character  of  dis- 
putes of  which  they  should  take  cognizance,  in  order  that  the  plan 
may  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

No  agreement  of  any  regional  adjustment  conference  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  purpose  if  the  same  be  in  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
Ignited  States  or  of  any  State  in  which  such  agreement  is  to  be 
applied. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  may,  whenever  it  deems  it  desirable, 
request  one  employer  representative  and  one  employee  representative, 
members  of  the  regional  adjustment  conference,  not  parties  to  the 
dispute,  to  assist  it  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  any  tech- 
nical questions  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  in  framing  its  report. 
Such  representatives  shall  not  participate  in  the  decision  of  any 
question. 

16.  BASIS  or  DECISIONS. 

Whenever  a  board  of  inquiry  inquires  into  or  a  regional  adjust- 
ment conference  adjusts  a  dispute  relating  to  wageSj  hours  of  labor, 
or  working  conditions,  it  must  inquire  into  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  industry,  and  its  findings  or  decision,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  such  that  the  standards  recommended  or  decided  upon  may  with 
fairness  be  applied  to  the  entire  industry,  making  due  allowance  for 
modifications  which  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  local  condi- 
tions, including  competitive  relations  and  living  conditions,  at  the 
particular  plant  or  plants  to  which  the  report  or  award  is  to  be 
applied. 

17.   PBOTECTION  OF  INFORMATION. 

Any  information  obtained  by  any  board,  conference,  or  umpire  in 
the  course  of  any  inquiry  or  hearing  as  to  any  individual  business 
(whether  carried  on  by  a  person,  firm,  or  company)  which  is  not 
available  to  the  public  shall  not  be  made  public,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  such  business ;  provided,  however,  that  this  shall 
not  prevent  such  general  statement  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  dispute. 

No  individual  member  of  such  boards  or  conferences,  and  no  um- 
pire or  other  person  obtaining  information  in  any  manner  through 
their  proceedings,  shall  disclose  or  in  any  way  use  such  information 
except  in  connection  with  his  official  action  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan. 

Suitable  penalties  should  be  provided  for  any  violation  of  this 
provision. 
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FITBLIO  TTTILXTIES. 

The  plan  as  above  outlined  for  general  industry  shall  be  modified 
as  set  forth  below,  and  shall  be  applicable  to  public  utilities  other 
than  those  carriers  provided  for  by  Congress  in  Title  III  of  the 
transportation  act  of  February  28,  1920,  United  States  Statutes, 
Sixty-sixth  Congress  (commonly  known  as  the  Cummins-Esch  law). 

Proper  regional  panels  of  employers  and^ employees  in  different 
classes  of  public  utilities  shall  be  created. 

The  regional  adjustment  conference  shall  consist  of  the  chairman, 
four  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  two  from  each  side, 
one  employer  representative,  and  one  employee  representative  taken 
from  the  panels  in  the  class  of  public  utility  in  which  the  dispute 
arises,  and  two  members  representing  the  Government  authority 
which  has  power  to  regulate  the  service  of  the  public  utility.  The 
panel  representatives  may  be  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
from  the  first  six  names  on  their  respective  panels. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  chairman  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional adjustment  conference,  he  shall  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  gen- 
eral industry,  to  form  a  regional  board  of  inquiry.  The  board  of 
inquiry  shall  be  constituted  of  the  same  memberships  as  provided 
above  for  the  regional  adjustment  conference,  incluaing  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  to  the  dispute,  who  shall  undertake  to  abide  by 
all  the  processes  and  decisions  as  set  forth  below.  Such  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  select  his  panel  member.  In  the  case  of  the  party 
who  shall  not  appoint  his  representatives  as  above,  the  panel  member 
.  for  his  side  shall  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  appropriate  panel. 

The  representatives  of  the  Government  authority  on  the  regional 
adjustment  conference  or  on  the  regional  board  of  inquiry  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  authority  or  commission  authorized  to 
regulate  the  service  of  the  utility  in  which  the  dispute  arises,  and  if 
there  be  no  such  commission,  then  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  (Govern- 
ment having  the  right  to  regulate  such  service. 

The  National  Industrial  Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  appeals  in  public 
utilities,  reach  its  decisions  by  a  majority  vote,  provided  that  at  least 
one  public  representative  concurs,  and  such  decision  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  employer,  unless  within  10  davs  after  such  an  award  is 
rendered,  he  shall  in  writing  disaffirm  tKe  same;  and  likewise  the 
award  shall  be  binding  upon  the  employees,  unless  within  20  days 
after  such  an  award  is  rendered  it  shall  in  writing  be  disaffirmed  by 
the  employees  acting  by  secret  ballot  under  the  supervision  of  some 
impartial  person  named  in  the  award  to  conduct  such  a  ballot. 

As  in  general  industry,  the  submission  of  the  parties  to  the  proc- 
esses of  adjustment  shall  be  purely  voluntary.  But  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  to  the  regional  adjustment  conference  (or  by 
one  of  them,  if  he  join  the  regional  board  of  inquiry),  shall  constitute 
a  complete  agreement  by  the  party  or  parties  who  submit,  that  they 
will  take  no  action  to  impair,  impede,  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way 
interrupt  the  service  of  such  utility  during  the  adiustment  (including 
the  period  during  which  the  decision  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board  may  be  disaffirmed,  as  set  forth  above). 

Furthermore,  the  submission  shall  constitute  an  undertaking  that 
when  unanimous  agreement  is  reached  by  a  regional  adjustment  con- 
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f erence,  or  by  decision  of  an  umpire  voluntarily  selected  by  the  par- 
ties, or  when  the  award  of  the  National  Industrial  Board  is  not  dis- 
affirmed by  either  party,  as  above  provided,  such  agreement  or  award 
shall  constitute  a  trade  agreement  by  which  the  employer  agrees  to 
provide  such  work  as  mayl)e  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  utility 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  during  the  term  of  the  award,  and 
the  employees  acting  as  a  group  agree  that  they  will  perform  the 
work  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  utility  in  good  faith  so  far 
as  possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  uninterrupted  by  any 
group  action  or  by  any  collective  or  group  understanding,  written  or 
oral,  express  or  implied,  during  the  terms  of  the  award. 

These  provisions  shall  not  prevent  an  employer  from  discharging 
for  cause  in  the  regular  course  of  employment,  nor  prevent  any  indi- 
vidual employee  from  resigning  from  the  service. 

Note. — The  conference  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  continuity  of 
employment  in  public  utilities  offers  an  opportunity  for  collective 
bargaining  beyond  that  which  has  to  do  with  standards  only,  the 
usual  form  in  general  industry.  The  kind  of  collective  bargaining 
here  described,  and  which  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  public  utilities, 
is  a  mutually  advantageous  extension  of  the  collective  bargaining 
principle  into  the  region  of  a  positive  agreement  to  give  and  to  under- 
take actual  employment. 

Since  the  conference  issued  its  preliminary  statement  on  December 
19,  1919,  the  Congress  has  dealt  with  the  railway  situation  by  the 
transportation  act,  1920,  and  a  special  commission  also  has  been 
created  with  respect  to  bituminous-coal  mining.  A  majority  of  the 
conference  therefore  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  suggest  any  provi- 
sions for  the  legal  prevention  of  strikes  in  public  utilities  in  this 
plan,  believing  that  the  continuous  operation  of  such  utilities  will 
be  secured  through  the  acquiescence  of  employees  in  the  workings 
of  the  machinery  created  by  the  plan,  especially  when  voluntarily 
invoked  or  accepted  by  them. 

Mr.  Gregory,  however,  feels  that  the  continuous  operation  of  rail- 
roads and  other  transportation  systems,  of  water,  light,  gas,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  plants,  and  of  groups  of  coal  mines,  all  essential 
to  tne  convenience  and  frequently  the  very  existence  of  the  general 
public,  should  be  assured.  He  considers  that  the  conference  has 
provided  fair  and  adequate  machinery  for  the  prompt  adjustment 
of  disputes  between  employer  and  employee. 

He  was  willing  to  accept  a  plan  which  would  have  made  lockouts 
and  strikes  in  these  essential  industries  unlawful  during  the  time 
the  proposed  tribunals  were  seeking  to  determine  and  publish  the 
facts  and  settle  the  issues  involved,  and  during  the  subsequent  brief 
period  within  which  the  parties  to  the  controversy  were  to  accept  or 
reject  the  award  made,  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  award 
in  case  both  parties  accepted  it. 

He  considers  that  the  plan  adopted  furnishes  no  real  guaranty  that 
either  of  the  contesting  forces,  even  after  having  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted its  contentions  to  the  tribunals,  and  even  while  representa- 
tives of  its  own  unrestricted  choosing  are  sitting  as  judges  and  par- 
ticipating in  an  effort  to  settle  the  dispute  by  a  decision  which  must 
be  unanimous  in  order  to  be  binding,  shall  not  repudiate  these  tribu- 
nals and  thereby  precipitate  the  very  situation  which  the  proposed 
machinery  is  intended  to  prevent. 
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He  feels  that  the  furnishing  of  such  a  guaranty  was  implied  in  the 
following  language  of  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  conference : 

"  The  continuous  operation  of  public  utilities  is  vital  to  public  wel- 
fare. As  the  capital  invested  is  employed  in  public  use,  so  is  the 
labor  engaged  in  public  service;  and  the  withdrawal  of  either  with 
the  result  of  suspending  service  makes  the  people  the  real  victim. 
While  continuous  operation  of  all  utilities  is  conducive  to  the  general 
convenience  of  the  people,  that  of  some  of  them  is  essential  U>  their 
very  existence.  Of  the  latter  class  the  railways  are  a  conspicuous 
example  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  body  politic  as  do  the 
arteries  to  the  human  body.  Suspension  produces  practical  social 
and  economic  anarchy  and  may  impose  hardship  even  to  the  point 
of  starvation  upon  large  sections  of  the  community.  The  interrup- 
tion in  such  essential  public  utilities  is  intolerable." 

Mr.  Stuart  shares  the  views  of  Mr.  Gregory,  except  as  to  their 
applicability  to  coal  mines,  which  are  not  public  utilities. 

PTTBLIO  EXPLOTESS. 

The  plan  for  general  industry  shall  be  applicable  to  public  em- 
ployees to  the  extent  and  with  the  substantial  modifications  following. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  acting  to- 

f:ether  shall  provide  regional  panels  of  persons  who  are  broadly 
amiliar  with  the  different  classes  of  services  performed  by  public 
employees  in  the  region.  If  any  State  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this 
.  machinery,  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  name  such  panels  for  use 
in  connection  with  any  question  affecting  the  public  employees  of 
that  State. 

The  regional  adjustment  conference  shall  consist  of  two  representa- 
tives from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  authorized  by 
law  to  make  appropriations,  two  representatives  from  that  branch  or 
department  oi  the  Government  which  is  in  the  position  of  employer, 
two  representatives  from  the  employees  in  the  class  of  public  service 
in  which  the  question  arises,  and  two  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  from  the  first  12  names  on  the  general 
panel. 

A  regional  adjustment  conference  shall  be  convened  by  the  chair- 
man on  the  request  of  the  administrative  head  of  any  department  of 
the  Government  standing  in  the  relation  of  employer,  or  on  the  re- 
quest of  such  a  substantial  number  of  the  employees  as  to  satisfy  the 
chairman  that  the  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
convening  of  a  regional  adjustment  conference. 

If  the  regional  adjustment  conference  reaches  an  agreement,  its 
report  shall  take  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  body,  as  a  basis  for  appropriations.  If  the  conference 
does  not  reach  an  agreement,  no  report  shall  be  made,  unless  the  legis- 
lative body  shall  request  sucn  report. 

The  appropriate  governmental  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  classes  of  public  employees  which  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  public  employees  there  shall  be  no  board  of  inquiry, 
but  all  material  facts  and  information  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
regional  adjustment  conference.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  to  the 
National  Industrial  Board,  and  no  reference  to  an  umpire. 
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IV.  OTHER  FBOBLEXS  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYXEHT  BELATIOKSHIF. 

1.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ZKBTTSTRIilL  BELATIOKS. 

While  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  are  pri- 
marily a  human  problem,  the  relationship  in  its  legal  aspects  is  one 
of  contract.  In  the  development  and  establishment  of  this  right  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  worlanen,  is  written  the  history  of  labor. 

In  the  early  days  of  civilization  work  was  performed  largely  by 
slaves.  No  employment  contract  then  generally  obtained,  because  the 
employer  was  the  ownerjnot  only  of  the  land  and  the  implements  of 
production,  but  of  the  workmen  themselves.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  as  early  in  history  as  500  B.  C.  engineering  works  were 
constructed,  at  least  partially,  by  free  workmen  employed  under  con- 
tract. As  human  beings  gradually  emerged  from  slavery,  the  rights 
of  the  employed  were  slowly  extended.  But  for  many  centuries  the 
limitations  on  these  rights  were  so  substantial  as  narrowly  to  limit 
the  degree  of  freedom. 

Though  serfdom  became  the  prevailing  condition  for  the  employed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  custom  and  economic  requirements  produced 
checks  on  the  sway  of  the  masters  which  proved  to  some  extent  effec- 
tual, even  when  legal  protection  was  insufficient.  With  the  coming  of 
an  industrial  and  commercial  age,  serfs  were  gradually  emancipated 
and  the  institution  of  serfdom  melted  away.  Through  this  long 
process  the  worker  slowly  advanced  from  one  kind  of  servitude  to 
another  less  galling,  and  his  right  to  contract  for  employment  be- 
came gradually  less  subject  to  restraint.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  penal 
offense,  under  the  laws  of  England  and  in  some  of  our  States,  for 
two  or  more  workmen  to  combine  to  quit  work,  in  order  to  secure  in- 
creased wages  or  improved  working  conditions. 

Modern  Targe-scale  production  and  the  introduction  of  the  great 
corporation  have  brought  also  the  organization  of  labor  into  strong 
associations,  which  may  contract  with  employers  for  employees  as  a 
group.  The  process  of  development  goes  on  and  employers  and  em- 
ployees slowly  advance  toward  the  larger  liberties  and  the  more 
serious  responsibilities  which  follow. 

It  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  work  of  the  conference  to  recall 
that  the  present  condition  of  freedom  has  come  about  not  so  much 
from  positive  laws  as  from  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  the 
laws  impose  upon  the  rights  and  the  freedom  of  men.  The  confer- 
ence confesses  that  in  the  prosecution  of  its  Work  it  has  been  animated 
by  a  profound  conviction  that  this  freedom  that  has  Ucen  wrought 
out  after  many  centuries  of  struggle  should  be  preserved. 

2.  COLLECTrVE  BAEGAINING. 

Two  of  the  most  highly  controversial  questions  which  have  come 
before  the  conference  are  collective  bargaining  and  the  obligation 
to  carry  out  the  collective  bargain  when  made. 

The  term  "  collective  bargaining  "  as  herein  used  means  negotiation 
between  an  employer  or  an  association  of  employers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  employees  acting  as  a  group  on  the  other.  There  ar^'  two 
types  of  collective  bargaining  as  thus  defined — one  in  which  the  em- 
ployees act  as  a  group  through  the  trade  or  labor  union,  the  other 
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in  which  they  act  as  a  group  through  some  other  plan  of  employee 
representation. 

An  analysis  of  the  heated  controversies  that  are  current  with  ref- 
erence to  collective  bargaining  indicates  that  the  employees  place  the 
emphasis  on  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  bargain  collectively,  and 
that  the  employers  place  the  emphasis  on  the  right  of  employers  to 
bargain  or  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  at  their  discretion. 

The  conference  believes  that  the  matter  is  not  advanced  materially 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  on  the  one  side  to  bargain  collectively, 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  right  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively ;  as 
abstract  rights  both  undoubtedly  exist.  The*Teal  question,  however, 
is  whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  better  relationships  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  be  promoted  and  a  more  effective  indus- 
trial organization  for  the  Nation  will  be  brought  about  if  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining  is  adopted. 

On  the  question  of  policy  the  principal  difference  relates  to  the 
machinery  through  which  the  collective  bargaining  is  carried  out. 
While  there  are  some  employers  who  still  insist  upon  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  their  emplovees  individually  and  not  as  a  group,  we 
think  their  number  is  diminishing.  Many  employers,  however,  ob- 
ject to  collective  bargaining  through  the  trade-union  on  the  ground 
that  its  agents  are  often  not  truly  representative  of  their  employees ; 
that  they  are  often  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  technical  details  of 
the  business  involved;  and  that  instead  of  feeling  concern  for  the 
success  of  this  business  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  employees  as 
well  as  of  the  employers  vitally  depends,  they  care  primarily  for  the 
success  of  the  unions  which  they  represent. 

On  the  other  hand,  employees  often  object  to  collective  bargaining 
through  employee  representatives,  on  the  ground  that  such  spokes- 
men, because  themselves  employees,  are  too  dependent  upon  the  em- 
ployer, and  too  much  under  his  influence  to  be  good  negotiators. 

The  conference  is  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  collective  bargaining. 
It  sees  in  a  frank  acceptance  of  this  principle  the  most  helpful  ap- 
proach to  industrial  peace.  It  believes  that  the  great  body  of  the 
employers  of  the  country  accept  this  principle.  The  difference  of 
opinion  appears  in  regard  to  the  method  of  representation.  In  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes, 
provision  is  made  for  the  unrestricted  selection  of  representatives 
by  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  provision  is  also  made  to  insure 
that  the  representatives  of  employees  in  fact  represent  the  majority 
of  the  employees,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bind  them  in  good 
faith.  The  conference  believes  that  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
and  the  advantages  of  collective  bargainin|s^  secured  if  employers 
and  employees  will  honestly  attempt  to  substitute  for  an  imyielding, 
contentious  attitude,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  reference  to  those 
aspects  of  the  employment  relation  where  their  interests  are  not 
really  opposed  but  mutual. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  collective  bargaining  is  a  clear  realiza- 
tion by  both  sides,  of  the  obligations  which  it  imposes,  and  of  the 
limitations  of  these  obligations.  The  collective  bargain  usually  re- 
lates to  standards  only,  such  as  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  hours 
to  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
is  to  be  performed.    There  is  also  usually  a  specified  time  during 
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which  the  agreed  standards  are  to  be  maintained.  The  agreement  im- 
poses on  the  employer  the  obligation  to  observe  these  standards  if  he 
provides  work.  It  does  not  bind  him  to  provide  work.  Similarly,  it 
miposes  on  employees  the  obligation  to  accept  the  agreed  standard^  sc 
long  as  they  remain  at  work.  It  does  not  bind  them  to  continue  in 
eniployment. 

Under  a  collective  bargain  establishing  standards,  an  employer  act- 
ing in  good  faith  may  close  down  his  plant,  in  whole  or  m  part, 
without  breach  of  his  obligation.  On  their  side  the  employees  may 
resign  their  positions  without  breach  of  their  obligation.  In  such 
case  the  employer,  however,  is  free  to  fill  without  interference  the 
positions  so  voluntarily  vacated. 

The  obligation  involved  in  a  collective  agreement  on  standards  is 
sometimes  thought  of  as  a  binding  agreement  by  which  the  employees 
are  obliged  to  continue  in  employment,  although  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  shut  down  his  plant  has  rarely  been  questioned.  This  is 
a  one-sided  interpretation  of  the  agreement  which  would  give  the 
employer,  without  any  reciprocal  obligation,  a  virtual  call  on  the 
services  of  his  employees.    Such  an  interpretation  is  obviously  unfair. 

The  above  statements  do  not  mean  that  during  the  period  of  the 
agreement  the  employer  may  "  lockout "  or  the  employees  may 
"  strike,"  the  purpose  being  to  change  the  standards  by  means  of 
economic  pressure.  A  "  strike  "  is  not  merely  a  withdrawal  from 
employment;  it  is  an  effort  to  secure  better  terms  for  the  positions 
held.  Similarly,  a  "  lockout "  is  something  more  than  a  temporary 
discontinuance  of  production ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  force  employees  to 
accept  lower  standards.  Both  involve  breach  of  a  collective  bargain 
on  standards  and  are  unjustifiable. 

The  conference  has  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  whole 
question  of  enforcement  of  collective  bargains  once  entered  upon. 
As  shown  above,  bargains  of  this  character  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  legal  enforcement.  The  social  and  legal  forces  that  sur- 
round the  problem  are  of  the  most  complex  order  and  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  development  in  the  community.  The. conference  believes  that 
for  the  present  at  least  enforcement  must  rest  substantially  upon 
good  faith.  It  is  obvious  that  the  essence  of  success  in  collective  bar- 
gaining lies  in  the  fidelity  of  both  sides  to  agreements. 

S.  HOimS  OF  LABOR. 

Hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  women  and  children  in  industry  should 
be  approached  from  the  aspect  both  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
workers,  and  of  the  efficient  use  of  the  country's  resources  in  man 
power  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  The  Nation  is  not  inter- 
ested primarily  in  what  one  or  another  body  of  its  citizens  may 
believe  to  be  for  their  immediate  personal  advantage ;  it  is  interested, 
fundamentally  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  this  well-being  under  the  complicated  conditions  of  mod- 
ern industrial  life  can  not  be  easily  determined  offhand,  but  must  be 
based  upon  a  body  of  fact,  accurately  ascertained  from  experience. 

The  problem  of  hours  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change 
through  the  introduction  of  large-scale  factory  production  and  the 
growing  concentration  of  our  population  in  cities.  Men  and  women 
can  work  relatively  long  hours  at  work  which  is  interesting,  which 
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-calls  upon  their  various  energies,  which  gives  some  opportunity  for 
-creative  self-expression.  Work  which  is  repetitive,  monotonous,  and 
conducted  under  the  confining  indoor  conditions  of  even  the  best  in- 
dustrial plant,  especially  where  the  plant  is  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  homes  of  the  workers,  makes  much  more  exacting  physical 
and  nervous  demands.  If  the  inevitable  conditions  of  modern  in- 
dustry do  not  offer  variety  and  continuing  interest,  the  worker  should 
have  hours  short  enough  for  more  recreation  and  for  greater  contact 
with  his  fellow  men  outside  of  working  hours. 

Studies  should  be  made  in  each  industry  (preferably  by  the  in- 
dustry, but  in  its  default,  by  the  appropriate  Government  agency) 
of  the  problem  of  industrial  fatigue  in  relation  to  production,  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  experience,  first,  what  schedule  of  hours  is 
•consistent  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers ;  and,  second, 
the  hour  schedule  within  the  above  limitations  which  will  anord  the 
maximum  productivity  in  the  industry.  It  should  be  recognized  by 
employees  and  employers,  and  primarily  by  the  public,  that  hours 
:schedules  which  are  below  the  standard  oi  maximum  productivity 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  total  industrial  product  and  consequently 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  or  increase  prices.  Such  reduction  in 
iiU  industry  will  necessarily  reduce  the  total  industrial  product  of  the 
Nation  and  the  standard  of  living  will  be  reduced  by  that  much 
below  the  attainable  maximum.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
-count  in  connection  with  the  advantages,  in  other  directions,  to  the 
worker  which  may  accrue  from  such  a  shortening  of  hours. 

Studies  which  have  already  been  made  in  some  industries  indicate 
that  lonff  hours  do  not  in  general  result  in  maximum  production. 
The  conference  believes  that  some  industries  are  now  op'^rating,  in 
part  at  least,  on  hours  schedules  which  are  above  the  standara  of  maxi- 
mum productivity,  and  which  in  any  case  do  not  allow  employees 
proper  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation.  There  are  large  basic 
industries  which  still  employ  substantial  numbers  of  their  men  in  ex- 
hausting work  for  84  hours  per  week  and  longer.  Such  conditions 
Are  opposed  to  public  interest,  are  contrary  to  every  instinct  of 
human  development,  and  are  a  pregnant  cause  for  industrial  and 
political  unrest.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
-conditions  of  various  industries  make  any  universal  standardization 
of  hours  unnecessary  and  unwise.  For  example,  the  seasonal  and 
intermittent  nature  of  agricultural  work  and  the  fact  that  it  is  car- 
ried on  under  out-of-door  conditions  which  are  not  essentially  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  worker  would  naturally  exclude  agri- 
culture from  the  class  of  industries  in  which  the  work  is  confining 
and  repetitive. 

The  conference  believes  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  in 
fixing  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  at  a  point  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  employees,  and  with  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  rest  and  recreation,  there  snould  in  all  cases  be  provision 
for  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

The  conference  believes  that  in  most  factories,  mines,  and  work- 
shops, and  especiallv  in  repetitive  work,  the  present  trend  of  practice 
favors  a  schedule  of  hours  of  not  more  than  48  hours  per  week. 

The  conference  does  not  think  that  a  schedule  of  hours  substan- 
tially less  than  the  48-hour  standard  now  in  operation  is  at  this  time 
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desirable,  except  in  industries  where  a  scientific  study  of  the  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  already  outlined,  indicates  that  such  reduction  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers 
and  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  practice  in  some  industries,  of  arran^ng  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  employer  and  employees  for  a  Saturday  half  holiday,  with- 
out reduction  of  the  weekly  schedule  of  hours,  has  great  advantages. 
Hours  of  labor  schedules  should  be  arranged  on  a  weekly  basis,  and 
overtime  should  not  be  permitted  except  in  case  of  temporary  emer- 
gency. 

It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind  that  further  reduction  of 
hours  below  this  standard  in  any  industry  will  throw  an  extra  burden 
upon  other  industries,  and  may  especially  prejudice  agricultural  com- 
munities  who  already  feel  the  growing  competition  of  the  cities  in 
drawing  away  workers  from  the  farm. 

4.  WOMEN  IN  INDTTSTRY. 

Women  can  not  enter  industry  without  safeguards  additional  to 
those  provided  for  men,  if  they  are  to  be  equally  protected.  The 
danger  of  exploiting  their  physical  and  nervous  strength  with  cumu- 
lative ill  effects  upon  the  next  generation,  is  more  serious  and  the 
results  are  more  harmful  to  the  community.  Special  provision  is 
needed  to  keep  their  hours  within  reason,  to  prohibit  night  employ- 
ment in  factories  and  workshops,  and  to  exclude  them  from  those 
trades  offering  particular  dangers  to  women. 

Where  women  can  and  do  perform  work  of  equal  quality  and 
quantity  as  compared  with  that  of  men  under  similar  conditions,  they 
snould  receive  equal  pay.  They  should  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  respect  to  opportunities  for  training  and  advancement,  or  the  rep- 
resentation of  their  interests. 

6.  CHILD  LABOR. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  recognized  the  unsoundness 
in  the  economic  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  permitting  the  en- 
trance of  young  children  into  industry.  Such  a  practice  resmts  in  the 
progressive  degeneration  of  the  race  and  tends  to  impair  the  human 
resources  of  the  country  on  which  the  coming  generation  must  rely. 
The  matter  can  not  wisely  be  left  to  the  sole  initiative  of  the  separate 
States.  Such  a  course  is  not  onlv  unfair  to  the  States  which  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem;  it  places  a  premium  upon 
States  which  are  willing  to  subordinate  the  luture  well-being  of  their 
citizens  to  a  present  questionable  competitive  advantage  in  industry. 

In  considering  child  labor,  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  indus- 
trial problem,  a  differentiation  should  be  made  between  the  various 
employments  which  children  enter.  The  entrance  of  children  of  ten- 
der years  into  a  mill  or  factory  tends  to  stunt  their  development 
and  injure  the  race.  The  argument  that  the  child  is  thus  enabled  to 
learn  a  trade  is  unsound ;  for  the  trade  may  be  more  quickly  learned, 
with  greater  opportunity  for  subsequent  progress,  by  a  boy  of  16 
who  has  spent  10  years  m  elementary  schooling  than  by  a  boy  who 
loses  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  and  sound  physical  develop- 
ment by  entering  the  mill  at  10  or  12.    On  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
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ployment  of  children  in  agriculture  may,  if  wisely  supervised, 
develop  physique  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  their  more  formal 
education  in  the  country  school. 

But  sheer  prohibition  of  child  labor  is,  at  best,  only  a  negative 
attack  upon  the  problem.  It  is  not  thoroughly  effective  in  promoting 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  unless  the  time  now  spent  by  the 
child  in  industry  is  devoted  to  adequate  schooling  and  to  activity 
which  will  develop  his  physical  well-being.  We  must  not  only  pro- 
tect our  children  irom  the  physical  degeneration  which  results  from 
an  early  entrance  into  the  mill  or  factory,  we  must  enable  them  by 
education  to  take  their  place  in  society. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  of  the  5,516,163  illiterate  persons  of  over 
10  years  of  age  m  the  United  States  at  the  last  census  over  68  per 
cent  were  native  born.  There  were  approximately  as  many  native- 
born  white  illiterates  as  there  were  foreign  bom.  The  problem  is  not 
therefore  solely  or  primarily  due  to  the  large  influx  of  foreign  men 
and  women  from  the  less  literate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  primarily 
a  condition  of  illiteracy  among  our  own  people,  and  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  (1.1  per  cent)  was  among  the  native-born  chil- 
dren of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 

Not  only  are  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  provision  for 
compulsory  elementary  education  complementary ;  the  age  limits  for 
those  two  classes  of  legislation  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  child  labor.  The  present 
Federal  child-labor  tax  law  imposes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  net 
profits  of  any  mine  or  quarry  which  employs  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  of  any  manufacturing  establishment  which  employs  chil- 
dren under  14.  It  makes  no  provision  which  assures  the  nonemploy- 
ment  of  children  in  street  trades  and  various  blind-alley  occupations 
during  the  time  they  should  be.  at  school. 

The  fact  that  the  former  Federal  child-labor  law  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  should  not  be  interpreted  as  registering  or  encourag- 
ing popular  sentiment  against  such  legislation  but  rather  as  occasion 
for  arousing  public  sentiment  in  the  interests  of  the  rights  of  child- 
hood. 

The  intimate  relation  between  these  rights  and  both  compulsory 
education  and  child-labor  legislation  suggests  that  the  ideal  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  a  reasonable  uniformity  by  all  the  States  in 
their  legislation  upon  these  topics.  The  conference,  believing  that 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  childhood  of  the  country  is  not  en- 
tirely a  local  interest,  urges  upon  all  States  not  having  adequate  legis- 
lation upon  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  that  they  give  these 
topics  prompt  and  sympathetic  consiaeration.  Already  in  40  States 
compulsory  education  up  to  the  age  of  16,  with  certain  exceptions, 
has  been  provided  for.  This  has  opened  the  way  for  consistent  leg- 
islation upon  the  question  of  child  labor.  Under  legislation  of  this 
character  experience  is  rapidly  demonstrating  that  the  economic,  as 
well  as  other  vital  interests  of  the  country,  are  best  conserved  by 
lengthening  the  period  of  education.  This  makes  possible  a  normal 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  development  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 
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6.  HOirSIKO. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  intimate  relation  which  exists 
between  efficient  production  and  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  a  man 
or  woman  returns  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work.  When  the  employees 
of  industry  and  commerce  return  to  families  who  are  housed  in 
dwellings  that  are  crowded,  insanitary,  inconvenient,  and  unlovely., 
these  men  and  women  suffer  in  health  and  well-being,  and  consequently 
are  unable  to  render  that  effective  productive  effort  which  the  Nation 
needs.  The  menace  of  these  conditions  can  not  be  overlooked.  Bad 
housing  creates  a  destructive  restlessness  that  swells  the  volume  of 
industrial  discontent.  The  relation  of  these  factors  is  direct,  the  con- 
sequences obvious. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  years  of  the  war  there 
was  serious  retardation  of  building  operations  outside  of  the  immedi- 
ate war-time  needs  of  the  country.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  industrial  readjustment  which  is  resulting 
in  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  country's  plant  and  factory  facil- 
ities than  has  occurred  for  many  years.  No  proportionate  extension 
of  housing  facilities  is  accompanymg  this  rearrangement.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  insufficient  housing  will  therefore  be  seriously  ag- 
gravated rather  than  improved. 

Provision  for  adequate  housing  is  a  responsibility  which  must  rest 
primarily  upon  the  local  community.  Concerted  action  in  all  indus- 
trial communities  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  com- 
munity, its  employees,  its  employers,  its  banks,  its  citizens  generally 
should  promptly  take  stock  of  their  present  position  and  develop 
such  a  program  as  is  called  for  by  their  local  requirements.  Meas- 
ures should  be  developed  to  enable  employees  in  permanently  located 
industries  to  acquire,  on  proper  terms  the  ownership  of  their  own 
homes,  with  protection  against  the  dangers  of  real  estate  speculation 
and  exploitation.  The  States  should  likewise  initiate  systematic 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  including  the  extension  of  proper  building 
and  housing  codes,  already  successfully  applied  in  many  localities. 
The  studies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  field  should  be  con- 
tinued and  emphasized. 

7.  WAGES. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  it  is  funda- 
mental that  the  basic  wages  of  all  employees  should  be  adequate  to 
maintain  the  employee  and  his  family  in  reasonable  comfort,  and 
with  adequate  opportunity  for  the  education  of  his  children.  When 
the  wages  of  any  group  fall  below  this  standard  for  any  length  of 
time  the  situation  becomes  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State. 
No  country  that  seeks  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  unnecessary 
ravages  of  disease,  degeneration,  and  dangerous  discontent,  can  con- 
sistently let  the  unhampered  play  of  opposing  forces  result  in  the 
suppression  of  wages  below  a  decent  subsistence  level.  Above  that 
point,  there  may  well  be  a  fair  field  for  the  play  of  competition  in 
determining  the  compensation  for  special  ability,  for  special  strength, 
or  special  risk  (where  risk  is  unavoidable),  but  below  that  point  the 
matter  becomes  one  of  which  the  State  for  the  sake  of  its  own  preser- 
vation, must  take  account. 

The  Nation  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  wages  but  from  the  not  unrelated  one  of  pro- 
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ductiVity.  If,  therefore,  the  conference  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  hours  and  wages  on  a  basis  of  justice  to  employees,  it  must 
also  recommend  that  the  employees  do  their  part  in  seeing  that  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation  is  safeguarded.  The  Nation  has  a  right 
to  ask  that  employees  impose  no  arbitrary  limitation  of  effort  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  Such  limitation  decreases  the  country's 
output,  and  if  practiced  at  all  generally  is  bound  to  result  in  a  de- 
cline of  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  gratifying  that  many  leaders  of 
organized  labor  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  unsoundness  oi  such  limi- 
tation of  output  and  are  opposed  to  its  practice. 

If  it  is  for  the  Nation  to  insure  that  wages  shall  not  sink  below  a 
living  ievel  and  for  employees  not  to  restrict  production,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  employers  to  see  that  special  effort  and  special  ability 
on  the  part  of  their  employees  receive  a  stimulating  compensation. 
If  increased  output  and  efficiency  are  met  only  by  a  reduction  of 
piece  prices,  the  incentive  to  such  effort  is  taken  away.  Employees 
to  do  their  best  work  must  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  reasonable 
share  of  any  increased  return  tliat  they  bring*  the  industry.  Labor 
incentive  is  a  factor  that  it  is  as  shortsighted  to  ignore  4is  incentive 
to  capital. 

From  this  standpoint  the  question  of  methods  of  wage  payment  is 
one  that  deserves  careful  study  on  both  sides.  Industries  which  have 
established  facilities  for  mutual  discussion  of  such  questions,  whether 
through  unions  or  other  forms  of  employee  representation,  are  finding 
that  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  the  worker  from  ex- 
ploitation and  to  safeguard  incentive  to  production. 

8.  PROFIT  8HARIN0  AND  GAIN  BEARZNa. 

Profit  sharing  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  complete  solution 
of  industrial  problems.  The  conference  believes  that  while  it  has 
promise  in  some  directions  it  can  not  by  itself  be  considered  to  be  of 
far-reaching  effect.  Profit  sharing  in  its  simplest  form  has  met  with 
success  under  certain  conditions — sometimes  where  an  unusual  per- 
sonality has  contributed  to  a  happy  outcome — sometimes  where  the 
contribution  of  individual  employees  to  the  profits  of  an  enterprise 
can  be  measured  with  some  accuracy.  It  has  proved  of  beneficial 
effect  when  applied  to  employees  occupying  executive  and  manage- 
ment positions  and  to  sales  organizations.  Its  extension  to  all  the 
employees  of  typical  manufacturing  plants  meets  with  difficulties.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  what  part  of  the  profits  or  losses  of  such 
plants  are"  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  em- 
ployees or  to  apportion  among  them  shares  of  profits  which  shall  be 
steadily  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  direct  outcome  of  their  in- 
dividual efforts. 

>'evertheless  the  conference  thinks  that  the  field  is  one  in  which 
sincere  experiments  may  add  a  real  knowledge  of  desirable  procedure, 
and  therefore  that  profit-sharing  experiments  should  be  welcomed, 
particularly  when  carried  out  as  part  of  a  consistent  policy  of  bring- 
ing employer  and  employee  together^  and  promoting  among  em- 
ployees a  sense  of  interest  and  responsibility.  Like  employee  repre- 
sentation, its  usefulness  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  organized 
and  administered.  A  mechanical  application,  especially^  when  ac- 
companied with  pretentious  announcements  and  claims,  may  do  more 
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harm  than  good.  The  conference  can  not  see  in  profit  sharing  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  panacea,  but  it  believes  that,  properljjr  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  individual  business,  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  genuine  mutuality,  it  may  often  better  industrial  relations.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  result  aimed  at,  the  allotted  shares  of  profit 
obviously  should  be  supplements  to  fair  wages,  and  in  no  sense  a  sub- 
stitute for  fair  wages,  or  in  lieu  of  deductions  therefrom. 

There  has  been  some  promising  experience  in  the  cognate  field  of 
gain  sharing.  Here  the  employees  in  a  particular  department  or 
subdepartment  share  in  the  gains  in  production  and  in  reductions  of 
cost  which  are  accomplished  by  the  loint  efforts  of  the  management 
and  themselves.  Under  such  plans  the  employees  can  see  clearly  the 
immediate  relation  between  their  own  efforts*  and  the  resulting 
return.  There  enter  no  complicating  factors  of  gains  and  losses 
made  in  the  purchasing  and  selling  departments  for  which  the  pro- 
ductive shop  employees  are  in  no  way  responsible.  And  here  also 
the  distribution  to  emj)loyees  can  be  made  at  such  frequent  intervals 
as  to  bring  into  more  immediate  relation  the  effort  ana  the  return. 


9.  THRIFT  AGENCIES. 


Good  industrial  management  on  the  part  of  a  nation  will  analyze 
preventable  human  losses  and  provide  adequate  resources  for  meeting 
them.  Such  losses  in  human  efficiency  could  be  lessened  by  more 
adequate  agencies  to  promote  thrift,  m  connection  with  provision 
against  illness,  old  age,  premature  death,  and  industrial  accident. 

There  have  been  many  plans  of  health  insurance  and  old-age 
insurance  elaborated  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  advocated  in 
the  United  States.  Without  discussing  whether  such  plans,  when 
based  upon  Government  subsidv  or  compulsory  action,  are  consonant 
with  American  ideals,  the  conference  believes  that  an  extension  and 
simplification  of  the  insurance  principle  as  a  means  of  promoting 
thrift,  saving,  and  independence  would  oe  advantageous  to  the  people. 
The  alternative  to  such  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age  lies  in 
a  wage  adequate  to  cover  these  items.  The  conference  therefore  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Government  should  inaugurate  a  careful,  au- 
thoritative investigation  on  the  whole  subject. 

It  feels  that  such  investigation  could  well  include  such  items  as 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  great  multitude  of  small  Liberty 
loan  investments  in  the  country,  with  all  the  attendant  difficulty  of 
collecting  small  amounts  of  interest,  into  some  form  of  old-age 
annuities.  Such  measures  would  extend  the  investment  of  sayings 
in  Government  securities,  would  be  more  economical  in  administra- 
tion than  present  direct  bond  investments,  and  would  be  more  stimu- 
lative to  thrift  and  saving.  A  policy  of  this  sort  would  furnish  a 
method  by  which  many  industrial  concerns  and  their  agencies,  which 
are  endeavoring  to  make  provision  out  of  profits  for  old-age  security 
of  their  employees,  could  find  a  safe  and  helpful  avenue  for  such 
investment. 

The  problem  of  health  and  of  old-age  insurance  and  its  promotion 
by  some  means  consonant  with  national  ideals  demands  consideration. 
If  such  means  can  be  devised  they  will  furnish  a  relief  to  the  States 
in  the  care  of  the  ill,  the  indigent,  and  the  aged. 
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The  entire  subject  needs  careful  investi^tion  and  public  discussion 
which  could  with  great  advantage  be  promoted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

10.  ZKFLATIOV  AND  THE  HIGH  008T  OF  UVZKO. 

A  prolific  cause  of  unrest  is  the  disturbance  of  economic  equi- 
librium through  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Remedy  for 
this  evil  must  be  gradual,  for  sudden  reduction  of  prices  only  comes 
through  financial  and  industrial  crises,  which  result  in  unemploy- 
ment and  suffering. 

Increase  in  production  during  the  past  five  years  has  not  been  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  currency  and  credits  through 
war  finance.  Inflation  during  the  past  year,  moreover,  has  proceeded 
at  an  increased  rate  in  the  face  of  reduced  production. 

While  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  parallels  the  increase 
in  credit  and  currency  inflation,  and  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  an 
effect  and  not  a  cause  and  due  to  the  shortage  in  world  production, 
yet  the  parallel  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  illuminating. 

Inflation  must  be  dealt  with  through  the  wise  restriction  of  credits 
by  the  banks;  by  increased  production,  and  by  saving  and  economy  in 
consumption.  If  these  forces  were  brought  into  play,  speculation  and 
profiteering  would  recede  and  the  cost  of  living  decrease.  The  read- 
justment must  be  gradual,  or  it  will  involve  industrial  and  financial 
disturbances  that  will  result  in  widespread  unemployment  and  great 
hardship.  If  the  advance  of  inflation  is  stopped,  the  opportunity  for 
speculation  will  be  diminished  and  amelioration  of  the  situation  will 
ensue  without  disturbance. 

Since  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  readjustments  they 
make  necessary,  must  continue  to  be  significant,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  Government  maintain  and  even  extend  its  machinerj*  for  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  upon  this  phase  of  the  industrial  situation. 
The  need  for  trustworthy  and  properly  digested  information  in  this 
field  is  necessarily  an  expanding  need.  During  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment made  periodic  investigations  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  country,  as  related  to  family  budgets.  Exact  and 
reliable  information  is  equally  important  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction through  which  we  are  now  passing.  In  their  commendable 
purpose  of  bringing  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  government 
back  to  a  peace  basis,  those  responsible  for  controlling  appropriations 
are  justined  in  giving  full  recognition  to  this  fact.  Tne  conference 
hopes  that  adequate  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  effective 
investigation  work  and  the  publication  of  results  may  not  be  lacking. 

11.  PTTBLIC  EMPLOYEES. 

When  men  and  women  enter  the  public  service  they  become  a  part 
of  the  machinery  of  Government,  and  servants  of  the  people.  Con- 
tinuous and  effective  service  by  these  employees  is  not  only  essential, 
but  constitutes  the  functioning  of  government.  Even  the  right  oi 
the  individual  to  retire  is  limited  oy  his  duty  to  give  due  notice, 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  his  service,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
cessation  in  its  performance.  Concerted  retirement  of  any  particular 
group  from  their  post  of  duty  may  result  in  the  paralysis  of  im- 
portant public  functions,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  blow  at  the 
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Government  itself  struck  by  those  on  whom  rests  the  obligation  of 
helping  to  conduct  it. 

The  Government  is  entitled  to  the  best  quality  of  service,  and,  to  be- 
assured  of  this,  there  should  be  frank  recognitions  of  the  right  of  it& 
employees  to  just  compensation.  Salaries  or  wages  not  properly 
comparable  with  those  paid  in  private  employment  naturally  resulls- 
in  failure  to  attract  to  and  retain  in  these  positions  the  best  qualified 
employees,  and  result  also  in  discontent  reflected  in  an  impaired 
service. 

The  increased  cont  of  living  since  1914  has  fallen  heavily  upon 
professional,  clerical,  and  administrative  employees.  Some  overdue 
readjustments  have  lately  been  made,  or  are  in  process  of  being  made,, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
mounted,  many  classes  of  salaried  Government  servants  have  not  re- 
ceived the  relief  that  has  been  given  in  many  branches  of  private 
employment. 

Among  those  employees  who  suffer  most  acutely  have  been  the 
teachers  in  our  schools.  Their  situation  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
has  become  deplorable.  Thousands  of  them,  trained  in  their  pro- 
fession, with  a  high  and  honorable  pride  in  it,  have  lieen  literally 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  to  resign  what  had  been  their  hope  not  of 
wealth  but  of  loyal  service  in  building  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  character  upon  which  our  national  strength  must  rest.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  everywhere  a  shortage  of  teachers.  An  inquiry  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Eclucation  showed  that  in  January,  1920,  more  than 
18,000  teachers'  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  were 
then  vacant  because  the  teachers  to  fill  them  could  not  be  had.  Over 
42,000  positions  are  filled,  in  order  that  they  may  be  filled  at  all,  by 
teachers  whose  qualifications  are  below  the  minimum  standard  of 
requirement  in  the  several  States.  It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  more  than  300,000  of  the  650,000  school- 
teachers of  the  country  are  to-day  "  below  any  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  qualifications."  Many  of  those  who  remain  in  our  schools 
receive  less  pay  than  common  laborers,  despite  the  long  years  of 
preparation  for  their  profession  that  they  have  undertaken.  This 
situation  is  a  national  menace.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  Americaniza- 
tion and  of  the  diminution  of  illiteracy  and  other  national  educa- 
tional problems,  unless  it  is  faced  at  once. 

The  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  these  public  employees,  under 
conditions  which  have  brought  acute  hardship  in  many  instances,  has 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  sound  principle  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  the  continuous  functions  of  the  Government. 

Since  the  principle  involved  requires  the  surrender  of  resort  to  the 
strike,  the  obligation  of  providing  means  whereby  their  interests  may 
be  safeguarded  and  their  grievances  given  prompt  and  effective  con- 
sideration is  emphasized.  Unless  Government  employees  are  fairly 
treated,  we  can  not  expect  from  them  the  conscientious  attitude  to- 
ward their  work  which  produces  the  highest  efficiency.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  be  a  just  employer. 

The  conference  believes  that  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  com- 
pesation  of  many  public  employees  is  inadequate,  and  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  that  periodical  revision  which  is  essential  when  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  consequent  purchasing  power  of  wages,  are 
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shifting  rapidly.  Therefore  it  has  attached  to  its  proposed  plan  of 
adjustment  a  section  in  which  provision  is  made  for  meeting  this 
need.  Findings  of  any  adjustment  machinery  in  the  case  of  public 
employees  must  necessarily  have  the  force  merely  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Government  agency  having  power  to  fix  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  of  the  employees  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
principle,  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  permit  its  relations 
with  its  employees  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The  plan  as  modified 
therefore  avoids  arbitration.  There  is  in  the  case  of  public  em- 
ployees no  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Board  and  no  reference 
to  an  umpire.  The  board  of  inquiry  is  also  omitted  from  the  modi- 
fied plan. 

It  is  desiraTjle  that  the  utmost  liberty  of  action  should  be  accorded 
Government  employees,  wholly  consistent,  however,  with  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under  to  the  state.  No  objection  should  be  interposed 
to  their  association  for  mutual  protection,  the  advancement  of  their 
common  interests,  and  the  presentation  of  gi'ievances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Gevernment  has  a  right  to  expect  and  to  receive  from 
them  undivided  loyalty. 

Government  employees  individually  are  free  to  leave  the  service, 
but  no  group  should  be  permitted  to  strike  or  to  threaten  concerted 
cessation  of  w-ork.  This  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  constitutions  of 
a  number  of  employees'  organizations,  and  the  principle  should  be 
generally  accepted. 

The  further  question  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  their  members  affiliating  with  otlier  organizations  who  hold 
to  the  right  to  strike. 

Policemen  and  others  whose  duties  relate  to  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  should  not  join,  or 
retain  active  membership  in,  or  be  affiliated  with  organizations  that 
resort  to  the  strike.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
they  should  be  above  any  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  of  partiality 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

For  many  years  union  labor  refused  to  grant  charters  to  police- 
men's unions,  and  this  policy  has  the  stamp  oi  public  approval  to-day. 

The  case  of  members  of  fire  departments  is  analogous.  Their  func- 
tions are  closely  associated  with  those  of  the  police.  They  are  like- 
wise charged  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  are  subject 
to  call  in  case  of  riot.    Although  for  some  years  charters  have  been 

f  ranted  to  firemen's  unions  b^  organized  labor,  a  number  of  these 
ave  lately  been  surrendered  in  ^ference  to  the  weight  of  public 
opinion. 

In  denying  to  policemen  and  others,  whose  duties  relate  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
the  privilege  of  striking,  and  of  affiliating  with  outside  labor  organ- 
izations, society  must  recognize  that  a  douole  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  obligation  fairly  to  compensate  these  special  public  servants,  and 
to  insure  the  prompt  consideration  of  the  grievances  which  they  may 
individually,  or  by  right  of  association  among  themselves,  collec- 
tively present. 

The  conference  has  been  unable  to  agree  upon  any  recommendation 
ad  to  the  proprietjr  of  the  affiliation  of  other  classes  of  public  em- 
ployees with  organizations  which  resort  to  or  support  the  strike. 
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19.  AG&IClTLTtmE. 

In  urging  greater  production  as  vital  to  the  general  prosperity,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  large  issue  of  agricultural  production 
is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  competitive  conditions  between  the 
factory  and  the  farm,  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work. 
Any  condition  which  puts  hired  help  beyond  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  afford,  thus  limiting  food  production  to  that  possible  with  the 
farmer's  own  labor  and  that  of  his  family,  will  emphasize  the  ten- 
dency to  reduce  agricultural  production,  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the 
farm,  to  modify  unfavorably  the  American  standards  of  farm  life, 
and  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Any  condition  that  reduces  the 
buying  power  of  farmers  as  a  whole  will  tend  to  destroy  a  well  bal- 
anced economic  relation  between  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, under  which  each  should  be  the  largest  and  best  customers 
for  the  products  of  the  other. 

The  insistent  demand  for  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  lias  di- 
rected attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  material  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  On  the  farm  the  increased 
cost  of  the  materials  consumed,  of  labor,  of  fertilizers,  of  machinery 
and  of  the  other  factors  of  production  has  greatly  increased  the  cost 
of  production.  There  can  be  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  until  the  factors  entering  into  the  farmer's  cost  have 
been  taken  into  account.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  farm  are  a  false 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  farmers  pay  for  his  own  labor  or 
the  returns  on  his  investment.  Any  adjustment  of  economic  rela- 
tions which  overlooks  these  fundamental  conditions  will,  in  the  effort 
to  allay  unrest  in  one  circle,  tend  to  increase  it  in  another. 

There  is  a  broad  national  problem  in  the  disparity  of  human  effort 
applied  to  agriculture  and  that  applied  to  general  industry.  If  the 
conditions  oi  labor  and  effort  in  general  industry  are  to  be  relaxed 
below  the  standards  in  agriculture,  it  can  only  result  in  an  increased 
burden  on  agriculture,  with  a  sequel  of  diminished  agricultural  pro- 
duction. If,  under  such  disparity  of  effort,  general  industry  can  still 
find  an  outlet  for  its  commodities  in  export  trade,  it  means  ultimately 
the  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  imported  food.  It  means  the 
upbuilding  of  large  industrial  centers,  with  all  their  train  of  human 
problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  and  moral  development  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  conference  believes  it  would  be  a  disaster  to 
exaggerate  industrial  development  at  the  cost  of  agriculture.  The 
industrial  population  can  loot  forward  neither  to  ultimate  safety  nor 
to  an  increasing  standard  of  living  from  such  a  shift  of  national 
activities. 

The  present  system  of  distributing  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States 
imposes  an  unnecessarily  large  cost  upon  consumers  and  reacts  to 
depress  the  returns  from  agriculture.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
cost  of  distribution  arises  necessarily  from  the  wide  separation  of 
food-producing  areas  from  the  centers  of  population.  Other  neces- 
sary items  of  cost  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  products  can  not  always 
be  marketed  at  the  season  when  they  are  produced,  and  therefore 
have  to  be  stored.  There  are,  however,  in  the  inevitable  chain  of  dis- 
tribution and  inherent  speculation  many  unnecessary  links. 
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The  present  distribution  of  food  is  inherently  and  necessarily  upon 
a  speculative  basis,  because  each  agency  that  handles  the  product  is 
speculating  upon  its  ability  to  find  supplies  on  the  one  hand  and  cus- 
tomers on  the  other.  The  conference  believes  that  cooperation  among 
consumers  in  the  purchase  of  their  supplies,  and  among  producers  in 
the  marketing  of  their  products,  will  tend  to  stabilize  both  demand 
and  supply,  and  oifer  legitimate  opportunity  for  reduction  in  the 
margin  between  producer  and  consumer. 

18.  nVEXPLOTVEKT  AND  PART-TnCX  SXPLOYXEKT. 

One  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  any  consideration  of 
the  effective  use  of  the  productive  capacities  of  our  country  is  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  So  long  as  a  great  body  of  men  and 
women  capable  ot  doing  productive  work  are  unemployed,  the  total 
industrial  output  of  the  Nation  will  be  by  that  much  less  than  the 
attainable  maximum. 

The  human  side  of  the  problem  is  even  more  important  than  its 
economic  aspects.  Economic  aspects  are  important  only  because  of 
their  relation  to  human  welfare.  The  fear  of  unemployment  is  the 
permanent  pervading  background  for  a  large  number  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  fact  of  unemployment  is  a  breeder  of  discontent,  resent- 
ment, and  bitterness. 

There  is  no  single  solution.  Urgent  need  exists  for  an  immediate 
and  thorough  study  of  the  problem  by  individual  industries  so  that 
analysis  of  the  conditions  in  each  may  suggest  appropriate  measures 
of  amelioration.  Otherwise  the  country  will  be  confronted  with  the 
demand  for  legislation  still  on  trial  in  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  it,  and  will  be  without  the  information  necessary  to  a  wise 
choice  of  remedies.  The  situation  presents  a  challenge  to  American 
ingenuity  and  initiative  to  develop  methods  suitable  to  our  industrial 
fabric  and  consonant  with  American  institutions. 

Part-time  employment  is  closely  related  to  unemployment.  Its 
principal  causes  are,  first,  seasonal  demand  for  the  products;  second, 
insufficient  car  supply  at  the  time  when  delivery  is  required;  third, 
individual  or  collective  dissatisfaction  with  the  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment;  fourth,  breakage  in  the  equipment  of  the  plant. 
The  aggregate  economic  loss  from  these  causes  is  enormous,  and  the 
individual  hardships  produced  are  frequently  important  factors  in 
industrial  unrest. 

Earnest  and  partially  successful  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  the 
needle  trades  to  overcome  the  injurious  effects  of  seasonal  occupation 
by  using  the  product  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  finance  continuous  opera- 
tions instead  of  rushing  the  work  in  four  separate  seasons  within  the 
year.  Methods  are  now  being  devised  by  the  coal  commission  to  solve 
the  "first  and  second  questions  in  connection  with  coal-mining  opera- 
tions by  having  the  railroads,  public  utilities,  steel  plants,  and  other 
large  consumers  purchase  and  store  the  largest  portion  of  their  coal 
supply  during  the  dull  season  in  the  trade,  thereby  relieving  the  con- 
gestion during  the  busy  season  and  making  the  car  supply  more  uni- 
versally available  throughout  the  year.  The  need  for  such  steps  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  there  is 
apparently  a  loss,  through  broken  time,  of  approximately  90  days 
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per  employee  per  year.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  30  per  cent 
more  men  than  would  otherwise  be  needed  are  engaged  in  mining 
the  country's  coal,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  are  consequently  less 
than  the  attainable  maximum. 

The  present  efforts  embody  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  find  a 
remedy.  The  experiments  have  not  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  or 
duration  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  the  possible  results,  but  the  con- 
ference is  or  the  opinion  that  efforts  of  this  character  should  be  en- 
couraged in  all  of  the  industries  tliat  lend  themselves  to  such  arrange- 
ments, and  methods  should  be  provided  by  which  credits  can  be  fur- 
nished for  carrying  the  purpose  into  effect,  properly  safeguarded  to 
protect  the  public  against  hoarding  a  greater  amount  of  material  than 
the  ensuing  period  of  seasonal  demand  can  absorb. 

There  are  certain  fields  of  activity  in  which  these  methods  can  not  be 
applied,  such  as  the  building  industry,  but  even  in  these  fields  substan- 
tial relief  can  be  obtained.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  building  occupations  are,  by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  the  work,  compelled  to  move  from  place  to  place  where  buildings 
are  being  erected,  in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of  emplovment. 
They  have,  therefore,  in  many  instances  acquired  migratory  habits. 
Building  operations  are  no  longer  purely  local.  Such  enterprises 
frequently  extend  into  a  number  of  States,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south.  By  a  common  understanding  among  architects,  builders,  and 
workmen,  outdoor  work  in  the  South  can  be  planned  for  and  con- 
ducted during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  surplus  migratorv  labor  from  the  North.  The  work  in 
the  North  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount 
under  cover  before  the  inclemency  oi  winter  prevents  outdoor  oper- 
ations. By  this  means  employment  can  be  provided  during  the  dull 
season  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  resident  labor. 

The  erection  of  public  works  by  (jovernment,  local  and  Federal, 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  subject,  and  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
useful  approaches  to  the  general  problem  of  unemployment  and  part- 
time  employment.  If  large  public  works  programs  are  undertaken 
at  times  eitner  of  general  unemployment  or  of  local  seasonal  periods 
of  low  employment  demand,  they  will  provide  substitute  employment 
for  large  numbers  of  men,  and  substantially  reduce  the  individual 
hardships  of  the  workers  and  the  economic  loss  to  the  community. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  programs  of  road  building  and  other  public 
work  are  initiated  at  times  of  general  industrial  activity,  and  at  sea- 
sons of  high  agricultural  demand  for  labor,  the  activities  of  the  State 
may  seriously  hamper  private  initiative,  may  place  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  farmers,  and  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying 
such  work  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

The  third  cause,  namely,  individual  or  collective  dissatisfaction 
with  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  leads  into  the  consid- 
eration of  one  of  the  great  phenomena  in  American  industrial  life — 
the  so-called  turnover  of  labor.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  the  turnover  of  labor  is  so  tremendous.  In  normal 
times  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  establishments  in  which  the  turn- 
over is  200  to  300  per  cent  per  annum ;  that  is,  in  which  it  requires 
the  hiring  of  200  to  300  workmen  during  the  year  to  maintain  an 
organization  of  100.    Such  a  condition  naturally  reduces  efficiency. 
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There  is  not  only  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  the  change  of  men,  but 
no  man  can  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  his  job  until  he  has  become 
familiar  with  his  machine,  his  shop,  the  characteristics  of  his  shop- 
mates  and  foreman,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  his  shop  surroiindings.  Turnover  is  the 
individualistic  strike.  It  represents  the  unorganized  workman  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions,  or  the  organized  workman  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  interest  his  fellows  in  a  collective  protest.  It  produces  in  the 
aggregate  much  more  loss  of  time  than  is  involved  in  all  of  the  strikes 
of  trade-unions,  or  spontaneous  collective  protest.  The  causes  are 
numerous  and  vary  with  different  shops  and  different  communities. 
They  may  exist  within  the  shop  itself  or  in  the  conditions  outside 
the  shop.  The  lack  of  proper  housing  and  transportation  facilities 
increases  the  movement  of  workmen  Irom  job  to  job.  Instances  of 
this  sort  are  on  record  in  which  the  turnover  has  been  as  high  as  100 
per  cent  a  week  for  a  prolonged  period.  No  efficiency  can  be  obtained 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  conference  recommends  that  some  agencv  in  every  establish- 
ment be  specifically  intrusted  with  the  duty  oi  inquiring  into  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  correcting  the  conditions  that  produce  such  grave 
and  undesirable  results. 

The  fourth  cause,  namely,  breakage  in  the  equipment  of  the  plant, 
is  so  directly  a  problem  of  management,  and  has  such  immediate  bear- 
in^  upon  the  return  on  the  capital  invested,  that  engineering  skill  is 
being  continuously  applied  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Except  as 
concerns  safety,  this  cause  therefore,  may  be  properly  intrusted  to 
the  intelligent  self-interest  of  the  management.  Where  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  promote  safety,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in,  as 
it  has  done  very  generally,  and  use  its  police  powers  in  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers. 

14.  PTTBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  CLEABINO  HOUSE. 

The  problem  of  imemployment  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  adequate  method  for  mobilizing  such  a 
so-called  labor  reserve  as,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, may  at  any  given  time  actually  exist.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  labor  reserves,  but  no  mobilized  reserve.  The  creation  of  a 
Federal  Beserve  System  in  banking  has  mobilized  and  coordinated 
the  Nation's  credit  reserves.  Under  such  a  system  the  Nation  can 
transact  a  larger  volume  of  business  on  a  given  capital  and  credit 
than  would  be  attainable  under  a  system  of  separate  banks  acting 
individually  in  their  localities.  Similarly  the  country's  productive 
capacity  can  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  unified  system  of  labor 
exchanges,  making  what  is  m  effect  a  single  labor  reserve  that  can  be 
drawn  on  by  industry  in  any  part  of  the  Nation. 

The  conference  recommen(fe  establishing  a  system  of  employment 
exchanges,  municipal,  State,  and  Federal,  which  shall  in  effect 
create  a  national  employment  service.  The  employment  problem  is  in 
the  first  instance  a  local  problem.    The  first  objective  must  be  the 

f)lacement  of  local  men  in  local  establishments  in  order  to  keep  as 
arge  a  number  of  the  employees  as  possible  at  home  with  their 
families.  But  no  purely  local  approach  to  the  problem  is,  or  can  be 
effective.     Labor  surplus  and  labor  shortage  exist  side  by  side 
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within  the  country  at  the  same  time,  although  not  necessarily  within 
the  same  State.  Carpenters  or  machinists  may  be  out  of  work  in 
Chicago  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  artisans 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  constant  problem  of  bringing  labor 
from  the  towns  and  cities  to  the  farms,  both  locally,  and  in  times  of 
great  seasonal  demand  for  farm  operations  when  the  need  of  the 
farmer  requires  the  more  extensive  transfer  of  labor,  from  both  his 
own  and  neighboring  States. 

Experience  during  the  war  has  proved  these  general  principles  to 
be  true  in  a  period  of  high  employment  demand ;  they  are  even  more 
generally  applicable  in  normal  times.  Until  a  system  shall  exist  for 
the  gathering  of  information  by  the  municipalities  and  States,  and  its 
exchange  through  a  Federal  agency,  jobs  will  be  seeking  workers  and 
workers  seeking  jobs  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  places,  and  a 
consequent  national  loss  in  production  will  result. 

The  matter  is  not  and  can  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  merely 
by  private  agencies,  local  and  competitive  in  character,  and  operating 
at  best  within  a  narrow  geographic  field.  The  Nation  has  so  vital 
and  persisting  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  industrial  product,  and 
in  reducing  the  hardships  due  to  unemployment,  that  it  must  interest 
itself  in  the  problem. 

At  the  present  times  17  States  maintain  public  employment  offices. 
The  work  of  these  agencies  was  coordinated  during  the  period  of  the 
war  through  the  United  States  Employment  Service — a  Federal 
agency  which  furthermore  opened  offices  in  States  having  no  State 
service,  and  thus  established  a  system  national  in  scope.  Tnis  system 
has  virtually  lapsed  with  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  peace  footing. 

To  secure  decentralized  administration  in  the  States,  under  the 
supervision  of  its  citizens,  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy,  to  foster  the  development  of  such  service  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  conference  recommends  the  enactment  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress,  making  provision  for  an  employment  clear- 
ing house  under  Federal  control,  wliich  shall  allot  to  the  several  States 
that  have  established,  or  shall  establish  State  employment  offices,  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  Federal  appropriation,  but  not  exceeding 
to  any  State  the  amount  that  shall  be  appropriated  from  State  funds 
for  this  purpose.  This  cooperative  relation  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments  has  been  followed  in  other  fields  and  may  well  be 
extended  to  the  employment  field. 

Such  a  service,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  obviously  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  employers  and  employees.  The  war  emergency  de- 
veloped some  weaknesses  in  administration,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  conference  can  wisely  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  such  experience. 
To  justify  the  cooperation  of  both  parties  the  needs  of  both  must  be 
served  impartially.  To  insure  such  service  the  conference  recom- 
mends that  committees  equally  representative  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees be  selected  to  advise  and  assist  in  administration. 

y.  CONCLTTSION. 

In  presenting  these  recommendations  the  conference  desires  to  em- 
phasize that  they  are  not  merely  designed  to  tide  over  a  troublesome 
period  of  economic  readjustment.    IMfeny  of  the  evils  which  we  have 
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pointed  out  were  in  existence  before  the  war,  and  will  remain  in 
existence  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  remedy  them.  The  machinery  of 
cooperation  and  adjustment  which  we  recommend  we  believe  to  have 
permanent  value  as  an  agency  of  industrial  progress.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  to-day,  when  the  sense  of  the 
magnitude  and  danger  of  social  unrest  is  still  acutely  upon  us,  when 
we  nave  not  yet  reverted  to  settled  habits  of  thought  and  action,  when 
our  economic  life  is  still  in  a  state  of  readjustment,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  ideals  and  set  up  machinery  which  the  inertia  of  a 
later  day  may  defeat.  Not  with  anjr  feeling  of  panic,  not  with  any 
hysterical  haste,  but  sanely  and  sensibly  we  urge  that  these  reforms 
be  put  into  effect.  And  we  do  so  with  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
only  contribute  largely  toward  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  in- 
dustrial strife,  but  that  they  will  make  for  the  introduction,  in  Amer- 
ican industry,  of  those  democratic  principles  which  constitute  the 
most  precious  heritage  of  the  American  citizen. 

William  B.  Wii^on,  Chmmnan. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Vice  Chairman, 
Martin  H.  Glynn.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Thomas  W.  Gregory.  Henry  C.  Stuart. 

Richard  Hooker.  William  O.  Thompson. 

Stanley  King.  Frank  W.  Taussig. 

Samuel  W.  McCall.  Henry  J.  Waters. 

Henry  M.  Eobinson.  George  W.  Wickersham. 

Julius  Bosenwald.  Owen  D.  Young. 


George  T.  Slade. 


March  6,  1920. 


WlLLARD    E.    HoTCHKISS, 

Henry  R.  Seager, 
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United  States  Defaktment  of  Labor, 

BuBEAU  OF  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington.  September  16^  1920, 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  The  num- 
ber of  publications  issued  and  the  number  of  pages  printed  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  data  obtained  in  two  extensive  surveys,  undertaken  under  the 
direct  authorization  of  the  President  and  made  by  the  bureau  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  have  been  tabulated  and  the  results  published 
in  summary  form  in  various  issues  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
These  surveys  are  the  Nation-wide  cost-of-living  study,  furnishing 
at  the  time  a  correct  basis  for  wage  adjustments,  and  the  industrial 
survey,  a  study  of  actual  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  employment 
conditions  in  the  most  important  industries  in  the  country,  distrib- 
uted throughout  41  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  information  for  use  by  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Congress  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries,  a  compre- 
hensive study  was  made  during  the  year  to  determine  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  family  of  a  Government  employee  and  also  a  single 
woman  and  a  single  man  in  the  clerical  service  of  the  Government 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  level  of  health  and  decency,  and  quantity 
and  cost  budgets  (prices  secured  in  August  and  September,  1919) 
were  compiled  and  issued.  In  addition,  a  minimum  auantitv  budget 
necessary  to  maintain  a  worker's  family  of  five  in  health  an<f  decency 
was  prepared  and  published. 

The  bureau  has  continued  its  efforts  toward  the  standardizing  and 
harmonizing  of  State  labor  legislation  and  administration,  and 
through  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics with  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  and  persistent  efforts  along  all  lines  of 
labor  legislation  and  administration,  much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  this  end.  The  bureau,  through  one  of  its  agents,  has  aided 
some  of  the  State  compensation  commissions  in  establishing  statisti- 
cal departments  and  others  in  reorganizing  their  statistical  methods. 
Cooperation  with  State  labor  bodies  has  been  maintained  through 
a  systematic  correspondence.  Besides  much  research  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  to  supply  information  along  labor  lines  requested  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  interested  persons,  a  great  deal  of 
documentary  material,  as  well  as  publications  and  periodicals  relat- 
ing to  labor  accumulated  by  the  bureau,  has  been  made  available  to 

alTthose  seeking  information  on  such  matters. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  had  been  issued  in  com- 
pleted form  13  bulletins  and  12  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view. The  25  publications  issued  contained  7,537  pages  of  printed 
matter,  44  illustrations,  59  charts,  4  outline  maps,  and  1  text  chart. 

The  number  of  pages  of  printed  matter  issued  by  the  bureau  for 
the  fiscal  years  1910  to  1920  is  given  in  the  following  summary  state- 
ment: 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 —  •  Pages. 

1910 2. 822 

1911 8, 418 

1912 7, 106 

1913 7, 04O 

1914 3, 456 

1915 8, 1»4 

1916 : 7. 494 

1917 6, 168 

1918 10, 671 

1919 7, 045 

1920 7,  537 

BTTLLETINS  ISSTTES  DITBINa  THE  FISCAL  TEAE  1920. 

In  the  series  "  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  "  six  bulletins  were  issued : 
JSo.  252,  presenting  rates  of  wages,  hours  worked,  and  earning  of 
employees  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry,  and  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  departments  and  occupations  in  the  in- 
dustry ;  No.  259,  giving  the  union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
prevailing  on  'May  15,  1918,  of  826,638  union  members  in  the  prin- 
cipal trades  and  occupations  in  58  important  industrial  cities  in  the 
United  States;  Nos.  260,  261,  and  262,  presenting  rates  of  wages  (or 
earnings)  per  hour,  hours  of  labor  per  week,  and  full-time  and  actual 
weekly  earnings  in  the  year  1918,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing,  and  cotton-goods  manu- 
facturing and  finishing,  respectively;  and  No.  265,  containing  a  sum- 
mary report  on  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  28  industries  included 
in  the  industrial  survey  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
at  the  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

One  bulletin  (No.  264),  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Boards  and  Commissions,  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  September 
24r-27, 1918,  was  issued  in  the  series  "  Workmen's  insurance  and  com- 
pensation." 

In  the  "Industrial  accidents  and  hygiene"  series  two  bulletins 
were  printed:  No.  251  (supplementary  to  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Senate 
report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  301,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor),  is  a  study  of  preventable 
death  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry ;  and  No.  256,  "Accidents 
and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building,"  is  a  revision  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  216. 

In  the  series  "  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States  "  two  bulletins  were 
published :  No.  257,  which  reviews  the  labor  legislation  enacted  by 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
reproduces  such  legislation,  and  JSo.  258,  which  reviews  the  decisions 
of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor,  1918,  and  presents  in  abridged 
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form  such  decisions  of  the  courts  and  opinions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

In  Bulletin  No.  265,  "  Joint  industrial  councils  in  Great  Britain," 
the  only  bulletin  issued  in  the  series  '^  Labor  as  affected  by  the  war," 
the  official  reports,  statements  of  policy,  recommendations,  etc.,  re- 
lating to  joint  industrial  councils  issued  by  the  British  Government, 
have  been  brought  together,  in  order  that  industry  may  become  ac- 

?uainted  with  a  movement  in  Grfeat  Britain  which  offers  opportunity 
or  labor  and  capital  to  compose  many  of  their  differences  and  to  get 
together  on  questions  which  vitally  anect  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  each. 

One  bulletin  was  issued  in  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  series,  No.  254,  a 
revised  translation  of  a  pamphlet  on  international  labor  legislation 
and  the  society  of  nations,  by  Dr.  Stephan  Bauer,  director  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Listed  according  to  serial  numbers,  the  bulletins  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

251.  Preventable  death  in  tlie  cotton  manufacturing  industry. 

252.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  In  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  in- 
dustry. 

254.  International  labor  legislation  and  the  society  of  nations. 

255.  Joint  industrial  councils  in  Great  Britain. 

256.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building.  Revision  of  BuL 
No.  216. 

257.  Labor  legislation  of  1918. 

258.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor,  1918. 

259.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15,  1918. 

260.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  1907  to  1918. 

261.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing, 
1918. 

262.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing  and  finishing, 
1918. 

264.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 

265.  Industrial  survey  in  selected  industries  in  the  United  States,  1919. 

The  constant  demand  for  immediately  available  information  on 
current  retail  prices  to  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  labor  problems 
still  continuing,  the  bureau,  as  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  published 
its  statistics  of  current  retail  prices  each  month  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Keview  instead  of  in  bulletin  form. 

MONTHLT  LABOB  BEVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  established  by  the  bureau  under  the 
name  "  Monthly  Review,"  has  completed  its  fifth  year  of  publication, 
and  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  an  authoritative  medium  of  news 
relating  to  labor  more  fully  each  year.  The  broad  range  of  subiects 
treated  and  the  exact  and  current  statistics  published  therein  nave 
made  it  much  sought  after  by  those  desiring  reliable  news  along 
labor  lines.  The  highest  number  of  copies  required  for  anv  issue 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  21.000,  an  increase  of  13,000  over  the  first 
issue,  and  at  no  time  during  tne  year  was  the  number  less  than  19,000. 
The  December  issue  contained  412  pages,  the  highest  number  in  any 
issue.  Since  then  the  existing  shortage  of  paper  and  the  high  cost  of 
printing  supplies  and  labor  having  made  it  necessary  to  exercise 
economy  in  printing  and  distributing  Government  literature,  the 
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economy  the  bureau  has  decided  to  put  the  Monthly  Labor  Keview, 
beginning  with  the  July,  1920,  issue,  on  a  subscription  basis  to  all 
except  labor  departments  and  bureaus,  workmen's  compensation  com- 
missions, and  other  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of  labor 
laws,  and  organizations  exchanging  publications  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  XONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW. 

In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  are  published  short  articles  on  im- 
portant subjects  along  labor  lines,  sunmiary  statements  of  results  of 
investigations  conducted  by  the  bureau,  and  the  latest  developments 
in  the  labor  situation  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Besides  statistics 
of  immigration  and  a  summary  of  the  conciliation  work  of  the 
department,  reports  of  the  various  State  labor  bureaus  and  other 
agencies  dealing  with  labor,  and  digests  and  reviews  of  important 
new  legislation,  court  decisions,  and  administrative  orders  affecting 
labor  are  published  promptly. 

Up-to-date  information  on  the  following  subjects  are  given  special 
attention:  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  and  cost  of  living;  wages  and 
hours  of  labor;  minimum  wage;  women  in  industry;  employment 
and  unemployment;  labor  turnover;  conciliation  and  arbitration; 
strikes  and  lockouts;  collective  bargaining;  employees'  representa- 
tion; cooperation;  profit  sharing;  labor  organizations;  industrial 
accidents  and  hygiene ;  industrial  poisoning  and  diseases ;  workmen's 
compensation  and  other  phases  of  social  insurance;  labor  legislation; 
vocational  education;  rehabilitation  of  injured  men;  housing;  wel- 
fare work;  and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  economic  condition  of 
working  men  and  women. 

Many  special  articles  on  important  and  interesting  subjects  were 
published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Beview  during  the  5'ear.  Among 
them  were  the  following  articles  on  the  cost  of  living :  "  What  is  the 
American  standard  of  living  ?  "  giving  conclusions  from  an  analysis 
of  the  data  obtained  in  the  1918-19  country-wide  cost-of-living  study 
of  the  bureau;  "A  study  of  food  costs  in  various  cities,"  "A  study, 
of  rents  in  various  cities,"  "  Cost  of  living  in  the  United  States — 
clothing  and  miscellaneous  expenditures,"  and  "Cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States — family  incomes  " — all  treating  of  different  phases 
of  the  cost-of-living  study;  "Production,  cold-storage  holdings,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  butter  and  cheese,"  tracing  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  in  cold  storage,  the  amount 
produced,  and  the  trend  in  wholesale  prices ;  and  "  Summary  of  cost 
of  living,  July,  1914,  to  June,  1919."  In  this  connection  an  article 
on  "  Price  fixing  by  the  Government  during  the  war,"  a  resum6  of  the 
work  of  the  price-fixing  agencies  of  the  Government  during  the  war, 
is  interesting. 

A  number  of  articles  presenting  in  summary  form  the  results  of  the 
industrial  survey  conducted  by  the  bureau  in  1919  give  statistics  of 
the  wages  (or  earnings)  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  following  indus- 
tries: Iron  and  steel;  coal  mining;  woodworking;  hosiery  and  under- 
wear; silk;  cigar;  men's  clothing;  hotels  and  reS;aurants;  paper  box; 
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women's  clothing;  confectionery;  overall;  brick;  chemical;  glass; 
leather;  paper;  pottery;  rubber j  automobile;  car;  electrical  appara- 
tus ;  f ound^ ;  machinery ;  machme-tool ;  and  tyj)ewriter ,  An  article 
on  "  Practice  regarding  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  rates " 
covers  overtime  rates  establisnea  by  legislation  and  the  rulings  of 
the  National  War  Labor  BoardL  and  such  rates  in  organized  trades 
and  certain  basic  industries.  The  vital  subject  of  industrial  rela- 
tions is  considered  in  "  Kelations  between  emplojrer  and  emplovee," 
which  discusses  the  planning,  creation,  and  administration  of  a  labor 
policy ;  ''  Employees'  representation,  in  management  of  industry,"  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject;  ^^Development  of  diop  committee 
systems,"  treating  of  the  movement  in  the  United  Stat^  and  Great 
Britain;  and  "  National  Guilds  movement  in  Great  Britain,"  describ- 
ing a  movement  the  professed  objects  of  which  are  'Hhe  abolition 
of  the  wage  system  and  the  establishment  by  the  workers  of  self- 
government  in  industry  through  a  democratic  system  of  national 
guilds  working  in  conjunction  with  a  democratic  State."  Articles 
describing  the  situation  in  the  following  important  strikes  were  pub- 
lished: The  bituminous  coal  strike;  the  steel  strike;  the  strikes  of 
the  harbor  employees  and  the  longshoremen  at  the  port  of  New  York ; 
"  vacations  "  in  the  printing  industry  in  New  York  City ;  the  British 
railway  strike;  the  Australian  shipping  strike;  and  the  strike  of 
Italian  Government  employees. 

In  a  number  of  articles*  on  housing  the  following  are  worthy  of 
notice :  ^'  Housing  development  as  a  postwar  problem  in  Canada,"  a 
description  of  the  Canaaian  national  housing  project ;  and  "  Com- 
pany nousing  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields"  and" Company  housing 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,"  summarizing  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  company  housing  m  these  coal  regions  made  by  the 
bureau. 

"  The  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States  "  presents  a  short 
history  and  shows  the  extent  and  character  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment m  the  United  States.  Other  instructive  articles  on  coopera- 
tion are  "Aims  and  possibilities  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  move- 
ment," "  Progress  of  cooperation  in  various  countries,''  and  "  Russian 
cooperative  movement,"  the  latter  tracing  briefly  the  history  of  the 
movement  and  showing  its  extent  and  character  and  its  value  in  the 
uncertain  political  situation  existing  in  Russia.  - 

On  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  a  number  of  important 
articles  appeared,  among  them  "  Comparison  of  Canadian  compen- 
sation laws  "  and  "Scope  and  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States,"  the  latter  a  summary  reply  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  a  questionnaire  of  the  British  Government 
on  the  subject  of  compensation  to  workmen  for  injuries. 

Other  articles  of  interest  along  various  lines  are  "  British  labor 
exchanges  and  United  States  employment  offices,"  a  comparison  of 
the  two  systems:  "The  foreman's  bonus  for  accident  reduction," 
giving  results  oi  experience  in  the  application  of  such  a  bonus; 
**  Trade-union  attitude  toward  nationalization  of  coal  mines,"  a 
r&ume  of  the  action  taken  by  British  and  American  coal  miners; 
**  Hygienic  control  of  the  anilin  dye  industry  in  Europe,"  the  report 
of  a  personal  investigation  by  an  agent  of  the  bureau  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  measures  taken  in  those  countries  for 
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the  protection  of  workers  against  the  danger  of  industrial  poison- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  workers  in  this  new  indus- 
try in  our  country ;  "  Mobility  of  Tabor  in  American  industry,"  a 
summary  statement  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
bureau  on  this  subject;  "Opportunities  for  the  study  of  industrial 
medicine  in  the  United  States,"  containing  a  statement  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  including  industrial  medicine  or  hygiene  in 
their  curricula,  and  of  their  courses,  and  also  of  the  clinics  special- 
izing in  the  treatment  of  industrial  diseases  or  accidents;  "The 
Government's  wage  policy  during  the  last  Quarter  century,"  a  com- 
parison of  salaries  and  purchasing  power  tnereof  each  year  and  of 
wages  in  other  industries ;  a  translation  of  "  The  road  to  the  eight- 
hour  day,"  by  Dr.  Stephan  Bauer,  and  a  series  of  articles  giving  a 
description  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  sum- 
maries of  its  decisions.  In  "  Laws  and  agreements  governing  work- 
ing conditions  among  American  seamen^'  is  presented  a  summary 
statement  of  the  general  working  conditions  of  American  seamen 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  International  Labor 
Office,  while  "  The  International  Labor  Conference,"  "  National  In- 
dustrial Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,"  and  "  Report  of  President's 
Industrial  Conference,"  present  short  reports  of  these  very  impor- 
tant conferences. 

Summary  statements  of  the  trade  agreements  in  the  following 


Va. ;  and  in  marine  occupations  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  vessels 
operated  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  American 
Steamship  Association;  also  tentative  draft  agreements  to  govern 
relations  in  the  longshore  industry  and  harbor  marine  industry. 
The  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  ruling  of  the 
Postmaster  General  granting  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  to 
employees  of  telephone  companies,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  increas- 
ing salaries  of  post-office  employees  and  of  policemen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  also  summarized. 

During  the  year  summaries  of  the  following  conventions  and  con- 
ferences appeared  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review : 

Joint  Shipping  Industrial  Conference,  Washington,  .Tune  4-6,  1919. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion. 

Seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  National  Women's  Trade-Union  League  of 
America. 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Convention  of  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials,  Madison,  Wis., 
June  2-4, 1919. 

Tenth  German  Trade-Union  Congress. 

National  Industrial  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  6-24,  1919. 

Our-Coun try-First  Conference,  Chicago,  September  8  and  9,  1919. 

First  Canadian  Industrial  Conference,  Ottawa,  September  15-20,  1919. 

Eighth  Annual  Safety  CoimciL 

Sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

International  Labor  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  2^November  29, 
1919. 
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Seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment 

Offices. 
First  International  Congress  of  Working  Women,  Washington,  D.  0.,  October 

2&-November  6,  1919. 
Forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
First  meeting  of  new  International  Federation  of  Trade-Unions. 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 
Fifty -first  Annual  Trades-Union  Congress,  Great  Britain. 
Twenty-third    Annual    Convention    of   the    International    Seamen's    Union    of 

America. 
President's  Industrial  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1919-March 

6,  1920. 
All -American  Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Congress,  Chicago,   February  12-14, 

1920. 
Ninth  Scandinavian  Ldbor  Congress. 

Fourth  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of  Woodworkers. 
Conference  of  Employers  and  Employees  called  by  Government  of  the  Union  of 

South  Africa,  Pretoria,  November  3-7  and  December  8-11,  1919. 

Monthly  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  food,  quarterly  prices  of  dry 
goods,  semiannual  prices  of  coal,  and  annual  prices  of  gas  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  regularly  during  the  year,  and 
statistics  of  volume  of  employment  in  selected  industries  appeared 
monthly. 

Minimum- wage  orders  of  the  several  State  boards  and  commis- 
sions have  been  printed  in  full  or  in  summary  form  soon  after  their 
issue.  A  directory  of  labor  officials  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
appeared  in  the  December  issue,  and  current  notes  of  interest  to  labor 
and  reviews  of  new  books  on  labor  subjects  have  also  been  printed. 

BEFOBTS  TBANSMITTED  BUT  NOT  FXTBUSHED. 

In  addition  to  the  25  publications  issued  (13  bulletins  and  12  num- 
bers of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review)  12  other  bulletins  were  sent  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  before  July  1,  on  8  of  which  most  of 
the  proof  reading  had  been  done.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  12 
bulletins  and  their  serial  numbers  are  as  follows : 

263.  Housing  by  employers  in  the  United  States. 

266.  A  study  of  family  expenditures  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

267.  Anthrax  as  an  occupational  disease.     (Revised.) 

268.  Historical  survey  of  international  action  affecting  labor. 

269.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1919. 

270.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  1919. 

271.  Adult  working-class  education  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

272.  Workmen's  compensation  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1919. 

278.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 

274.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 1919. 

275.  Comparison  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

276.  Standardization  of  Industrial  accident  statistics. 

STJTDIES  IS  PROCESS. 

Two  indexes  are  in  course  of  preparation,  one  a  cumulative  index 
of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  for  which  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand, and  the  other  covering  all  material  relating  to  labor  included 
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in  public  documents  of  the  United  States  Government,  excepting 
publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  final  data  on  the  Nation-wide  cost-of-living  study  are  being 

{)repared,  and  retail  price  data  are  being  assembled  to  show  the  cost  of 
iving  from  December,  1919,  to  June,  1920.  Wage  studies  on  cotton 
manufacturing,  the  coal  industry,  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
are  in  progress,  and  data  on  union  scales  of  wages  are  being  collected. 
The  detailed  data  secured  in  the  industrial  survey  are  being  prepared 
with  a  view  to  publication  in  a  series  of  bulletins. 

A  revision  of  Bulletin  No.  173, "  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,"  for  which  there  has 


except  Wyoming,  made  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  various  State  industrial  commissions  and  including  a  study  of 
their  claims  procedure,  is  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  merits  of  State  funds  as  compared  with  mutual, 
stock,  and  self  insurance,  especially  as  to  cost,  security,  and  service, 
to  employer,  employee,  and  the  State. 

A  report  on  labor  mobility  in  American  industry,  covering  260 
establisnments,  employing  over  500,000  workers,  in  17  of  the  mo^  im- 
portant industrial  States,  and  presenting  data  obtained  in  two  ex- 
tensive field  investigations — a  prewar  inquiry  made  in  1915  and 
1916  and  reporting  in  a  general  way  the  extent  of  turnover,  and  the 
efforts  to  reduce  it,  during  the  five-year  period  1910-1915,  and,  in 
more  detail,  1913  and  1914,  and  a  war-time  investigation  made  in 
1918  and  resulting  in  an  intensive  report  of  the  mobility  situation 
for  the  12-month  period  ended  May  31,  1918,  some  of  the  data  being 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  1919  by  material  secured  by  correspond- 
ence— is  nearing  completion. 

A  compilation  of  the  awards  and  official  documents  of  the  various 
war  industrial  adjustment  boards,  showing  the  American  industrial 
experience  during  the  war,  which  is  to  include  the  labor  experience 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  a  running  account  of  its  work,  is 
being  made,  with  a  view  to  publication.  Mutual  benefit  societies  in 
the  Government  departments  in  Washington,  D.  C,  are  being  studied 
by  the  bureau,  and  the  results  of  the  stuc^^  will  appear  in  the  Monthly 
I^bor  Review. 

Ethelbebt  Stbwabt, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 

Washington,  June  SO,  19f0, 

Sir:  At  the  time  of  submitting  the  bareau's  aimual  report  for  1919, 
nearly  eight  months  after  the  armistice  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  prelude  to  the  close  of  the  World  VV^ar,  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  end  of  another  fiscal  year  would  witness  a  state  of  war  still 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central  Powers,  and  war 
in  active  operation  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  and  neighbor- 
ing States.  So  that  in  presenting  the  report  for  1920  the  effects  of 
war  conditions  on  immigration  can  not  escape  consideration. 

The  year  has  been  an  extremely  busy  one — in  fact,  the  busiest  of 
any  since  the  inauguration  of  the  immigration  service.  Among  the 
leading  causes  of  activity  were  the  effort  to  deport  alien  anarchists, 
communists,  and  kindred  classes,  and  the  resumption  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, with  indications  that  the  old  stride  will  be  outdistanced, 
unless  affected  by  laws  of  this  or  other  countries. 

Immigration  increased  from  141,132  in  1919  to  430,001  immigrant 
aliens  coming  for  permanent  residence  in  1920.  The  movement  of 
nonimmigraxit  and  nonemigrant  aliens  for  the  latter  year  was,  in- 
wardly, 191,575,  and  outwardly,  139,747. 

Travel  across  the  land  boundaries  continued  to  show  a  steady 
increase.  Cn  the  Canadian  border  143,843  aliens  and  returning 
American  citizens  were  inspected,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
over  1919,  and  admissions  of  aliens  and  citizens  on  the  Mexican 
border  totaled  74,203,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.  The  number  of 
inspections  for  the  year,  including  621,576  aliens  admitted  (430,001 
immigrant  and  191,575  nonimmigrant),  11,795  aliens  debarred,  and 
933,081  alien  seamen,  aggregated  1,566,452,  exceeding  by  391,504 
the  average  of  inspections  of  aU  classes  of  ajiens  for  the  10  years 
preceding  the  World  War,  which  was  1,174,948,  and  114,919  in  excess 
of  the  total  inspections  of  aliens  in  1907,  reported  at  1,451,533,  the 
peak^  of  alien  arrivals  in  any  one  year. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  at  the  very  outset  of  this  report  the  expansion 
of  the  work  as  well  as  the  growth  of  responsibility,  the  necessity  to 
labor  beyond  the  eight-hour  day  and  six-day  week  in  some  branches 
of  the  service,  and  likewise  the  disproportion  between  this  exaction 
and  the  compensation  allowed,  measured  according  to  value  of  work 
performed  in  comparison  with  like  labor  in  private  industrv  and 
m  State  and  municipal  administration,  as  well  as  in  some  Inderal 
divisions.    This  disproportion  was  so  great  that  many  times  the 
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brealdn^-down  point  was  avoided  by  an  extremely  narrow  margin^ 
especially  on  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders.  The  members  oi 
the  service  who  have  undergone  the  vicissitudes  of  the  World  War 
and  remained  in  the  ranks  imder  the  circiunstances  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  their  devotion,  as  there  was  not  a  month 
of  the  whole  period  m  which  they  could  not  have  entered  other  em- 
ployment that  would  have  brought  greater  salary  returns  than  have 
been  possible  in  the  Immigration  Service;  and  the  bureau  regrets 
that  while  so  much  was  due  these  faithful  employees  so  little,  com- 
paratively, could  be  given  them  in  the  form  ot  promotions  in  recog- 
nition of  their  services  to  the  country  in  time  of  need. 

EHFOBGEMENT  OF  TBAVEL  CONTROL  EEGULATIOHS. 

The  travel  control  regulations  were  modified  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  by  the  Department  of  State  so  as  to  apply  only  to  alien 
subjects  or  citizens  oi  enemy  countries,  except  on  the  Mexican  border, 
where  they  were  continued  in  force  as  to  all  classes  of  travelers, 
tourists,  etc.,  and  as  the  special  appropriation  for  this  purpose  ex- 
pired by  limitation  it  became  necessary  to  discontinue  the  services- 
of  the  temporary  force  of  inspectors,  mounted  watchmen,  clerks,, 
and  other  employees  who  were,  up  to  June  30,  1919,  engaged  oa 
this  class  of  work. 

These  activities  have  developed,  however,  to  considerable  propor- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  supervising  inspector  at  EI 
Paso,  Tex.  (p.  453,  Appendix  VI),  showing  that  during  the  year  the 
travel  regulations  were  applied  in  his  district  in  the  cases  of  74,371 
aliens  and  471,722  citizens  of  the  United  States  seeking  to  enter  or 
depart  from  the  country  through  Mexican  border  ports,  an  aggregate 
of  546,093,  as  compared  with  172,780  for  1919. 

Owing  to  lack  of  clerical  help  in  some  of  the  districts  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  a  complete  statistical  record  of  all  transactions  under 
the  travel  regulations  mvolving  the  issuance  or  denial  of  permits  te 
depart  to  enemy  aliens,  or  of  tne  execution  of  affidavits  of  identity 
and  nationality  in  lieu  of  passports  by  natives  of  certain  coimtries, 
particularly  Russia,  seeking  to  leave  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason  entirely  accurate  figures  can  not  be  given  here,  but  it  may  be 
stated  as  representative  of  the  work  of  immigration  officers  through- 
out the  country  (exclusive  of  the  special  activities  on  the  Mexican 
border  already  referred  to)  acting  as  permit  agents,  that  28,852  travel 

Sennits,  or  tneir  equivalent,  are  recorded  as  having  been  jgranted 
uring  the  year,  arid  546  such  permits  refused;  2,718  citizens'  mentity 
cards  for  insular  travel  issuea;  565  applications  for  travel  jpermite^ 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  56  applications  for  such 
permits  canceled,  or  permits  not  called  for  after  issue. 

Reports  received  from  field  officers  indicate  that  while  this  class  of 
work  is  diminishing  (except  on  the  southern  border),  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, taken  in  connection  with  the  steady  increase  in  regular  immi- 
gration work,  added  to  the  congestion  existing  in  practically  all  of 
the  stations  and  district  headquarters. 

From  the  experience  of  the  Dureau  and  the  limited  opportunities  it 
has  had  to  supply  necessary  help  for  immigration  work  to  the  various, 
districts  in  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  work,. 
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particularly  on  the  Mexican  border,  should  be  performed  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  officers  entirely,  thus  causing  a  detail  thereto  of  officers 
and  employees  who  have  no  other  work  to  perform  but  that  concern- 
ing passports  and  travel-control  regulations.  ?n  this  way  these  re- 
sponsibilities would  not  involve  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service, 
whose  duties  are  so  varied  and  continuous  that  good  administration 
would  be  promoted  by  relieving  thent  of  the  duties  described.  This 
recommendation  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  American  consuls  are 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boundary,  and  the  service  could 
then  be  performed  on  both  sides  of  the  border  bv  officers  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  State,  prviducing  an  ideal  method 
of  administration. 

The  cost  of  this  service  during  this  jear,  as  well  as  last,  has  been 
considerable,  and  if  through  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  been  the  rule  between  the  two  departments  the  work  is  to 
be  continued  as  heretofore,  a  reimbursement  of  the  cost  thereof 
should  be  provided  by  some  proper  method  of  adjustment. 

ADMISSION  OF  AGBICXTLTTrRAL  LABOBEBS  ITNDEB  DEPABTMENTAL 
EXCEPTIONS  TO  ILUTEBACY,  HEAD  TAX,  AND  CONTBACT  LABOB 
PBOVISIONS  OF  IMMIGBATION  ACT. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  spring  of  1917  the  depart- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  war  policy  to  aid  primarily  m  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  cotton,  actmg  under  the  terms  of  the  ninth  proviso  to 
section  3  of  the  immigration  act,  suspended  temporarily  the  operation 
of  the  head  tax,  contract  labor,  and  illiteracy  test  provisions  of  the  law 
in  favor  of  laborers  coming  from  Mexico  to  engage  in  agricultural  work 
and  in  certain  other  specified  industries,  including  work  at  and  for  the 
Army  encampments  and  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads,  then  an 
essential  factor  in  the  military  activities  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  in  admitting  through  the  ports  of  entry  along  the 
Mexican  border  aliens  of  this  class  has  been  outlined  in  the  btureau's 
reports  for  the  past  two  years,  and  repetition  of  the  details  thereof  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Early  in  this  fiscal  year  the  department,  by  its  order  of  July  9, 1919, 
continued  in  force  until  January  1,  1920,  the  then  existing  arrange- 
ments as  regards  the  temporary  admission  of  Mexican  laborers,  re- 
stricting their  employment  to  agriculture  and  pursuits  immediately 
connected  therewith.  These  arraneements  expiring  by  limitation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year,  the  department  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1920,  after  consideration  of  earnest  representations  made  to 
it  by  agricultural  interests,  particularly  in  the  States  adjoining  the 
two  land  borders  and  in  Florida,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
specifically  hereafter,  instructed  the  bureau  as  follows: 

Pending  action  by  Congress  on  proposed  legislation  in  re  admission  of  laborers  for 
agricultural  pursuits  to  meet  conditions  such  as  are  claimed  to  exist  in  States  on  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  and  in  the  State  of  Florida,  you  are  hereby  directed, 
until  further  instructed,  to  put  in  force  on  said  borders  and  in  the  State  of  Florida  the 
regulations  existing  January  1,  1920,  relating  to  the  admission  of  laborers  in  States  on 
the  southern  borders  and  in  Florida. 

The  above  order  was  later  (on  Apr.  12,  1920)  broadened  so  as  to 
include  in  its  terms  the  principal  sugar-beet  raising  States  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  is  now  in  force  with  the  understanding 
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that  at  the  close  of  the  present  agricultural  season  the  entire  subject 
wiU  be  taken  up  for  determination  as  to  the  future  course  to  be 
pursued. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  21,289  such  laborers  were 
admitted  under  the  departmental  orders  above  referred  to,  the 
largest  number  (9,752)  going  to  Arizona,  with  Texas  holding  second 
place  (7,952),  the  remainder  being  distributed  to  Colorado,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oklahoma,  in  the 
order  named.  * 

In  the  entire  period  during  which  the  various  arrangements  regard- 
ing Mexican  laborers  have  oeen  in  force,  beginning  \nth  the  early 
months  of  1917,  a  grand  total  of  50,852  have  been  admitted.  The 
permanent  resioence  of  11  of  these  has  been  legalized  after  appro- 
priate examination,  327  have  died  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
date  of  this  report  17,186  have  returned  to  Mexico,  while  22,637  are 
reported  as  still  continuing  in  the  employ  of  their  original  employers, 
and  10,691  are  reported  to  have  deserted  their  original  emplovment 
and  their  whereabouts  is  not  known.  There  still  remain  in  the  United 
States  33,328,  or  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who 
have  entered  in  the  past  three  years. 

Much  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso,  with  complete  statistical  tables. 
Wnile  the  figures  therein  given  may  in  some  instances  be  incom- 
plete, owing  to  the  impossibility  oi  keeping  exact  trace  of  every 
alien  w^ho  has  been  admitted,  yet  the  bureau  is  satisfied  that  the 
data  presented  are  substantially  correct. 

In  the  concluding  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  subject  of  wages, 
working  and  housmg  conditions,  etc.,  among  Mexican  laborers, 
particularly  in  sugar-beet  farming,  were  investigated  by  Messrs. 
Grant  Hamilton  and  A.  L.  Faulkner,  acting  as  a  special  com- 
mittee designated  by  the  department  to  examine  into  complaints 
growing  out  of  the  admission  of  such  laborers,  and  their  report,  with 
findings  and  recommendations,  has  been  published  as  a  departmental 
document,  and  is  thus  available  for  consultation  by  those  interested. 

A  very  small  ntmiber  of  a^icultural  laborers  have  been  admitted 
from  Canada  under  the  provisions  of  these  regulations — 3  at  ports 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Montreal  oflice  and  86  at  points  on  the 
western  section  of  the  border,  under  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  Seattle,  or  a  total  from  Canada  of  89. 

Under  the  clause  of  the  above-quoted  order  relating  to  the  State 
of  Florida,  517  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands  entered  during  the 
yeax  at  the  port  of  Miami,  for  employment  in  the  truck  gardens  of 
eastern  Florida,  who  at  the  date  oi  this  report  are  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  islands. 

pit  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  nimiber  of  laborers  admitted 
during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  departmental  orders  referred  to  is 
21,895,  of  whom  21,289  came  from  Mexico,  517  from  the  Bahamas, 
and  89  from  Canada. 
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ADMI8BI0HS  AVD  SBJSCTIOHS. 

The  statistics  representing  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  aliens 
summarize  the  results  of  the  past  year's  work  in  the  field  of  govern- 
mentid  activity  over  which  the  immigration  service  has  the  primary 
jurisdiction,  viz,  the  examination  of  aliens  arriving  at  our  ports  and 
applying  for  admission  to  the  country.  The  totu  number  of  such 
alieii  applicants  received  at  the  various  gateways  from  foreign  lands, 
on  tlie  seacoasts,  and  land  borders  was  633,371,  as  compared  with 
245,947  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an  increase  in  arrivals  of  387,724| 
or  158  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  arrivak  621,576  were  admitted,  and  11,795  rejected  and 
returned  to  the  countries  whence  they  came.  Of  those  admitted 
430,001  were  inmiigrant  aliens,  i.  e.,  those  coming  here  for  permaoant 
residence  and  constituting  the  real  immigration,  properly  so-c 
while  191,575  were  nonimmigrant  aliens  (either  permanent  redden 
of  this  counry  returning  from  temporary  visits  abroad),  or  permanent 
residents  of  other  countries  making  a  temporary  vkit  here).  The 
admissions  for  the  previous  jeax  were  237,021,  consisting  of  141,182 
iomtugrant  and  95,889  nonimmigrant  aliens,  the  increase  for  this 
fo]    " 


class  for  the  present  year  being  384,555,  or  162  per  cent. 

Against  the  total  admissions  of  aliens,  the  records  for  the  year  show 
the  departiure  of  428,062  to  other  countries,  288,315  of  these  being 
classed  as  emigrant  aliens  Geaving  the  United  States  for  permaneS 
residence),  an(ri39,747  as  nonemigrant  aliens  Geaving  this  country  fey 
temporary  absence  or  returning  to  their  homes  abroad  after  temporary 
sojourn  here).  On  comparing  the  totals  of  arrivals  and  departures,  it 
wul  be  seen  that  the^  net  increase  in  population  resulting  from  immi- 

Sation  and  emigration  was  193.514,  or  an  increase  of  172,724  over 
e  corresponding  figure  for  the  last  year  (20,790).  However,  a  still 
fiurther  reduction  in  the  foreign-bom  population  was  made  by  the 
departure  for  permanent  residence  of  8,010  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  making  the  absolute  net  increase  in  population  185,504, 
as  compared  with  17,216  for  the  fiscal*  year  1919. 

Of  the  11,795  aliens  excluded  dming  the  year  (1.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  applying  for  entry),  2,969  were  so  excluded  after  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  remainder  being  rejected  by  boards  of  special 
inauiry  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  either  not  electmg  to  exercise  the 
rignt  of  appeal  or  belonging  to  the  classes  who  are  not  under  the  law 
entitled  to  such  a  review  of  their  cases  by  the  highest  adiiiinistrative 
authority. 

As  to  causes  of  rejection,  the  greatest  number  of  aliens  JK,297) 
were  excluded  as  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  db  nesrt 


largest  nimiber,  1,639,  having  oeen  reject^  under  the  illiter^^  test. 
Other  causes  were:  Stowaways^  1,241;  contract  laborers,  1,164; 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  641;  criminals,  355; 
physical  defects  affecting  abilitjr  to  earn  a  living,  353;  insaniff  and 
other  mental  defects,  216;  prostitutes  and  other  immoral  aliens,  185; 
children  under  16,  imaccompanied  by  parents,  291.  There  were 
excluded  under  the  laws  regulating  the  admission  of  Chinese  60  aliens^ 
while  56  coming  from  Japan  without  proper  passports  and  27  natives 
of  the  barred  Asiatic  zone  were  refused  aomission.  For  complete 
statistics  of  rejections,  see  Table  XVII,  Appendix  I. 
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The  following  statement  compares  the  principal  causes  of  rejection 
for  the  past  10  years: 


Cause  of  rejection. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

Idiots 

12 

26 

126 

144 

10 
44 

110 
138 

18 
64 

488 
196 

14 

68 

996 

197 

6 

27 

302 

128 

5 

17 

294 

151 

9 

19 

224 

146 

3 

7,893 

1,383 
119 

1,734 

10 

257 

510 

371 

1.116 

391 

4 

5 

19 

96 

20 

2,836 

401 
85 

315 

34 

160 

101 

88 

474 

1,608 
49 

1 

7 

29 

67 

37 

4,005 

331 
57 

843 

10 

261 

86 

46 

774 

1,455 
40 

9 

Imbeciles-  -...r.-xr--- 

90 

Feebleminded  persons. 

Issenlty  (inehiaing  epileptics). 
Constitutional    pmhopatbio 
inferiortt7.....T. 

49 
83 

38 

LUcely  to 'become  a  public 
charge  (Including  paupers, 
yagrants,  and  beegBrs) 

Afflicted  with  contagious  dis- 
eases...  

12,048 

2. 736 
111 

3,065 

8,188 

1,674 
74 

2,288 

7,956 

2,457 
107 

4,206 

15,784 

3,143 
114 

6,837 

15,596 

1,613 
88 

955 

10,427 

1,050 
106 

1,703 

6,818 
491 

Afflicted  with  tuberculosis.... 
FhvsicaUy  or  mentally  defeo- 

61 
362 

Chronic  ^Icohniism  ,TtT,-r,T...T 

8 

Crimi  nab 

644 

258 

141 

1,836 

592 

263 

192 

1,333 

808 

367 

253 

1,624 

755 

380 

254 

2,703 

276 

291 

192 

2,722 

"'245' 

439 

307 

2,080 

355 

Prostitutes  and  other  Unmoral 
ftlleps«..wf  .-T-- .---,, 

111 

Procurers  of  prostitutes 

Contract  laborers 

64 
1,1<M 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years 
of  age) 

1.639 

A  il^m  MiAnuftfl ..«««■*«•«.«...*«« 

1 

DEPOBTATIOirS  OF  ALIENS  AFTEB  EHTBT. 

The  number  of  deportations  accomplished  during  the  past  year 
under  departmental  process  was  2,762,  as  compared  with  3,0S6  in 
1919.  This  does  not  include  deportations  under  the  Chinese-exclu- 
sion laws  by  order  of  courts  or  commissioners,  amoimting  to  15  as 
compared  with  34  last  year. 

The  complete  statistics  of  deportations  will  be  found  in  Table  XVIII 
hereafter  (Appendix  I). 

While  the  total  number  of  those  returned  after  arrest  on  depart- 
mental warrants  was  smaller  than  the  corresponding  number  last 
year,  nevertheless  as  regards  some  of  the  more  important  causes  for 
deportation  substantial  increases  are  shown.  Thus,  of  the  criminal 
class  229  were  deported,  as  compared  with  175  in  1919:  of  the  insane 
and  mentally  defective  classes,  388,  as  compared  with  158;  and  of  the 
anarchist  and  kindred  classes,  314,  as  compared  with  37  in  the  prev- 
ious year;  these  gains  in  the  classes  named  offsetting  to  some  degree 
the  diminution  in  the  gross  number  of  deportations  effected  in  com- 
parison with  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

This  diminution  is  in  part,  also,  the  result  of  war  conditions,  which 
led  to  the  deportation  last  year  of  532  Mexicans  mostly  laborers  who 
had  entered  the  country  under  departmental  orders  above  discussed, 
and  were  deported  as  illiterates,  etc.,  the  number  so  deported  serving 
to  raise  the  aggregate  for  that  year  above  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  under  normal  conditions. 

Classified  according  to  the  groups  found  in  section  19  of  the  immi- 
gration act,  the  aliens  deported  in  the  past  year  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  Members  of  the  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry,  1,649; 
public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry,  441 ;  Chinese  per- 
sons found  here  in  violation  of  the  excliision  law,  11 ;  entered  without 
inspection,  66,  the  last  named  class  being  subject  to  deportation  at 
any  time  within  three  years  after  entry  and  the  remaining  classes 
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within  five  years;  aliens  whose  deportation  may  be  effected  without 
regard  to  length  of  residence,  595,  including  148  of  the  sexually 
immoral  classes,  292  anarchists  (the  remainder  of  the  314  of  this  class 
referred  to  above  being  found  among  the  gjroup  '^  members  of  excluded 
classes  at  time  of  entry'O^  and  155  criminals. 

According  to  similar  classification,  the  aliens  deported  in  1919  were: 
Members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry,  2,257;  public  charges 
from  prior-existing  causes,  257;  Chinese  found  here  in  violation  of 
the  exclusion  laws,  47;  entered  without  inspection,  183;  subject  to 
deportation  without  time  limit,  324,  consisting  of  162  sexually  im- 
moral persons,  35  anarchists  (in  addition  to  2  who  were  found  to  be 
such  at  time  of  entry),  and  127  criminals. 

There  have  been  no  deportations  by  consent  of  the  alien  involved, 
either  in  1919  or  1920,  hen<fe  no  reference  is  foimd  to  this  class  in  the 
statistics  for  the  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress  in  enacting 
the  present  immigration  law  extended  the  time  from  one  to  three 
years  after  landing  within  which  aliens  who  fall  into  distress  here  or 
need  public  aid  from  causes  arising  subsequent  to  their  arriv^^l  may 
be  deported  at  Government  expense.  3J09 

During  the  past  year  the  deportation  work  of  the  bureau 'ha^j^pn 
systematized  and  coordinated  by  the  organization  of  a  dep^^jtba^pn 
and  transportation  section,  of  wmch  Inspector  Leo  B.  IlusseUiijji^pLi^y 
having  entire  control  of  the  movement  of  parties  of  aliens  fr<^  inte- 
rior points  to  the  seaboard  for  embarkation  to  the  coimtries  to  which 
their  deportation  has  been  ordered^  resulting  in  a  marked  degree  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  details  of  this  phase  of  the  work  will 
be  foimd  in  the  report  forming  Appendix  V  hereto. 

The  service  to  which  this  has  succeeded  made  trips  only  from  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  to  the  Ellis  Island  Station,  New  York  Harbor, 
while  the  present  system  covers  the  entire  country,  not  only  for  coast- 
to-coast  trips  but  also  for  those  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  section  to 
New  York,  and  from  eastern  and  northern  points  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  train  service  is  in  charge  of  E.  M.  Kline  as  deporting 
officer.  The  new  system  not  only  contemplates  movement  of  aUens 
from  the  respective  districts  in  which  proceedings  for  deportation 
originate  to  the  ports  at  which  embarkation  takes  place  but  also 
includes  aid  to  the  various  district  officers  in  securing  needed  informa- 
tion and  when  necessary  procurement  of  passports  or  permits  required 
for  admission  into  the  country  of  destination.  Though  a  new  service 
it  has  already  proved  of  great  value  and  bids  fair,  as  experience  is 
gained,  to  produce  practically  a  perfect  system  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estaolished. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  that  have  been  secured  by  this  concen- 
tration of  effort,  there  has  been  produced  a  method  that  results  in  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  deportee  while  en  route,  including 
better  food  and  sleeping  accommodations  and  greater  safety. 

In  connection  therewith  there  has  been  established,  following 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  Transatlantic  Passenger 
Conferences,  a  system  whereby  aliens  belonging  to  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded  classes  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  department,  be 
placed  in  the  hospital  quarters  of  steamships  to  which  delivered  for 
conveyance  to  the  countries  whence  they  came,  thus  affording  to 
each  such  deportee  not  only  humane  treatment  but  the  comforts  of 
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the  hospital  together  with  the  attention  of  a  nurse  during  the  voyage 
at  sea,  attendants  experienced  in  the  care  of  such  patients  oeing 
also  provided  to  deliver  them  to  final  destination  after  landing.  This 
arrangement  applies  to  deportees  of  the  classes  named,  the  cost  of 
whose  deportation  falls  upon  the  Government,  and  aims  to  provide 
for  these  the  same  care  which  the  steamship  companies  must  give 
to  patients  of  like  classes  deported  at  their  expense.  Under  the 
system  heretofore  prevailing  with  relation  to  such  patients  as  were 
deported  at  Government  expense,  many  of  these  humanitarian  fea- 
tures were  lacking  and  in  addition,  according  to  present  indications, 
the  expense  of  similar  deportations  was  in  excess  of  present  cost. 

The  duties  of  the  deportation  and  transportation  section  involve 
the  listing  from  the  oflBicial  records  of  eve^y  ahen  subject  to  deporta- 
tion in  the  various  districts  of  the  Immigration  Service,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  detention  of  such  inmyiduals  in  stations  or  jails. 
Also  it  is  its  province  to  list  every  public  institution  in  the  United 
States  wherein  there  may  be  aliens  subject  to  deportation,  so  as  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  transportation;  and,  when 
directed  by  proper  order,  to  list  all  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable 
institutions  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  described. 

In  this  connection  the  bureau  has  already  taken  steps  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  aliens  detained  in  the  various  public  institutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  provision  of  section  23  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  requires  the  bureau  to — 

secure  Information  aa  to  the  number  of  aliens  detained  in  the  penal,  reformatory, 
and  charitable  institutionB  (public  and  private}  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  territory  ot  the  United  States,  and  to  inform  the 
officers  of  such  institutions  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  who  have  become  public  charges. 

The  condition  of  the  funds  and  the  necessity  for  the  utilization  of 
such  as  have  been  provided  by  Congress  in  the  performance  of  work 
that  appeared  to  be  immediately  necessary  for  tne  functioning  of  the 
vast  organization  constituting  the  Immigration  Service  have  pre- 
cluded attention  to  this  very  important  provision  of  the  law.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  bureau  the  performance  of  this  duty  should  jiot  longer 
be  delayed.  It  can  be  assumed  that  there  are  in  the  institutions  of 
the  classes  mentioned  in  the  law,  both  public  and  private,  ediens  who 
are  subject  to  deportation,  but  what  theu:  niunber  is  can  not,  of  course, 
be  ascertained  except  by  investigation.  Aliens  in  all  institutions  of 
the  classes  mentioned  who  may  be  subject  to  deportation  under  the 
law  should  be  given  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  deportation  process  shall  issue.  By  so  doing  not  only 
will  the  Government  send  back  to  the  places  whence  they  came  aliens 
who  have  become  puoUc  charges  or  have  committed  acts  which  have 
caused  them  to  be  placed  in  penal  institutions,  but  it  will  also  effect 
a  saving  to  the  States  and  Territories  upon  which  they  are  now  a 
burden.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  confer- 
ring this  authority. 

It  is  recommended  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the 
detail  be  made  of  the  proper  officers  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
institutions  named  ana  securing  the  information  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  the  law  in  relation  thereto.  In  initiating  this  move- 
ment to  clear  institutions  of  aliens  who  have  become  subject  to 
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deportation  the  bureau  desires  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
authority  mentioned  does  not  signify  that  every  alien  in  a  public  or 

Srivate  institution  of  the  classes  named  can  be  legally  deported,  but 
hiat  the  information  is  sought  to  determine  those  subject  u)  deporta- 
tion, whereupon  proceedings  in  due  course  to  test  tbe  right  to  aeport 
will  folloWi  and  ii  the  facts  warrant  it  deportation  may  be  directed. 

ILLITERATE  ALIEVS. 

Exclusions  of  aliens  subject  to  the  illiteracy  test  have  increased  to 
1,639,  as  compared  with  1,455  in  1919,  while  171  have  been  arrested 
and  aeported,  as  compared  with  466  last  year.  Fines  amounting  to 
S52,800  were  collected  from  transportation  companies  bringing 
illiterate  alien  passengers  to  seaports,  similar  fines  in  1919  a^gre-' 

fating  $12,400.    Since  the  enactment  of  the  illiteracy  test  5.083  aliens 
ave  Deen  excluded  and  704  expelled  after  entry,  a  total  of  5,787, 
the  test  having  been  in  force  since  May  5, 1917. 

Fifteen  thousand  and  ninety-four  illiterate  aliens  above  the  age  of 
16,  but  falling  within  the  statutory  exemptions  to  the  excluding 

Sroyisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act,  have  been  admitted 
uring  the  year,  these  constituting  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  aliens 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  (unmigrant  aliens)  who  were 
more  than  16  years  old.  These  admissions  show  some  increase 
over  the  precedmg  year,  when  the  percentage  so  allowed  to  enter 
was  2.6,  or,  in  numbers,  2,827. 

While  the  temporary  entry  of  illiterate  farm  laborers  from  con- 
tiguous territory  has  been  authorized  under  certain  restrictions 
(see  p.  7),  these  are  in  no  sense  permanent  admissions. 

The  efficaOT  of  the  illiteracy  test  as  a  preventive  measure  may  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of 
aliens  over  14  years  of  age  but  unable  to  read  who  were  admitted 
in  the  10  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  present  immigration 
law  contaming  the  illiteracy-test  clause: 

Illiterate  aliens  admitted,  1908  to  1917,  indtuive,  14  years  of  age  and  over. 


1908 172,293 

1909 191,049 

1910 253,569 

1911 182,273 

1912 177,284 


1914 260,152 

1915 »  35, 067 

1916 >  40, 138 

1917  (to  May  5) »  35, 215 


1913 269,988  Total 1,617,018 

The  larger  proportion  of  these  1,617,018  aliens,  it  is  apparent, 
would  under  tne  illiteracy  clause,  had  it  been  in  eifect  during  the 
same  period,  have  been  excluded.  Like  other  preventive  measures, 
its  effect  is  to  be  measured  not  only  by  the  number  of  those  who 
attempt  to  enter  in  spite  of  it  and  are  reiected  but  to  a  much  greater 
degree  by  the  number  who  are  deterrea,  owing  to  their  knowledge 
of  this  requirement,  from  starting  to  this  country. 

DEFECTIVE  ALIENS. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  country's  welfare  the  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  excluding  and  expelling  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  relating  to  aliens  who  are  defective,  mentally,  physi- 


War  years. 
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cally,  and  morally,  is  of  vital  importance,  and  this  is  especially  true 
at  the  present  time  with  the  enormous  increase  in  mmiigration, 
much  of  it  coming  to  us  from  countries  which  have  suffered  from  the 
devastation  of  war.  The  results  of  the  year's  work  in  this  direction 
show  satisfactory  progress,  although  it  is  believed  that  with  a  larger 
force  and  more  tune  in  which  to  conduct  the  medical  and  civil  exami- 
nation of  new  arrivals  at  our  ports  the  proportion  of  such  defects 
detected  would  have  been  materially  greater. 

During  the  year  3,051  aliens  below  the  standard-nphysically, 
mentally,  or  morally — ^were  returned  to  the  countries  whence  they 
came,  1,666  having  been  excluded  at  the  ports  and  1,385  deported 
after  entry.  Of  the  former,  207  were  foxmd  to  have  serious  mental 
•.defects,  556  had  grave  physical  defects,  and  in  a  lesser  d^ee,  but 
affecting  ability  U>  earn  a  living,  353  were  physically  defective  and 

9  mentally  detective,  while  541  were  morally  defective.  Of  these 
classes  deported  after  entry,  388  were  mentally,  137  physically,  and 
860  morally  defective. 

During  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  2,145  defective  aliens  were 
returnecT  of  whom  1,282  were  debarred  and  863  deported.  Of  the 
1,282  deoarred,  151  had  grave  mental  defects,  388  grave  physical 
defects,  334  lesser  physical  and  9  lesser  mental  defects,  and  of  the 
863  deported  115  were  physically,  158  mentally,  and  590  morally 
defective.  In  1914,  the  last  year  of  prewar  immigration,-  14,582 
defective  aliens  were  returned  to  the  coimtries  whence  they  came, 
12^94  being  debarred  and  2,088  arrested  and  deported. 

The  1,666  excluded  in  the  past  year  on  grounds  of  defectiveness 
constituted  14  per  cent  of  the  total  exclusions  for  the  year,  while 
those  arrested  and  expelled  (1,385)  formed  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
expulsions.  The  corresponding  groups  formed  15  and  28  per  cent 
of  the  exclusions  and  expulsions,  respectively,  in  1919,  ana  38  and 
45  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1914. 

The  207  excluded  on  account  of  serious  mental  defects  in  the  year 
now  ended  were  composed  of  56  insane  persons,  27  epileptics,  78  idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  38  certified  for  psychopatnic  inferi- 
ority, and  S  chronic  alcoholics;  and  the  388  expelled  included  345 
insane  and  10  epileptic  aliens,  7  with  psychopathic  inferiority,  and 
26  otherwise  mentally  defective.  In  tne  previous  year  there  were 
debarred  1  idiot,  7  imbeciles,  48  insane,  19  epileptics,  29  feeble- 
minded, 10  chronic  alcoholics,  and  10  persons  of  psychopathic  inferi- 
ority; and  there  were  deported  168  of  the  mentally  defective  class,  18 
of  whom  were  found  to  nave  been  so  defective  at  time  of  entry  and 
the  remainder  to  have  become  public  charges  after  entry,  120  from 
insanity,  and  20  because  of  other  mental  conditions. 

The  past  vear,  as  already  indicated,  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  morally  defective  aUens  debarred  and  deported. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  criminals  were  excluded,  as  were  111 
prostitutes,  64  procurers  or  importers  of  women  for  inunoral  purposes, 

10  persons  receiving  the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  and  1  polygamist, 
while  there  were  arrested  and  deported  the  following:  Criminals,  229; 
polygamists,  4;  prostitutes,  170;  receivers  of  the  proceeds  of  prosti- 
tution, 50;  procurers  and  importers,  71;  found  here  after  previous 
deportation  under  the  so-called  white-slave  provisions  of  law,  22 ;  and 
314  members  of  the  anarchistic  and  kindred  classes. 
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Details  of  prosecutions  on  account  of  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  laws  relating  to  immoral  aliens  will  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  toe  field  officers  in  diarge  of  districts  (Appendix  I),  while 
the  subject  of  anarchists  and  related  classes  is  more  fuUy  treated 
hereafter  (p.  32). 

For  purposes  of  comparison  as  regards  morally  defective  aliens^ 
the  following  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  are  given:  Exclu- 
sions— 86  prostitutes  and  immoral  women,  46  procurers  and  impdrt- 
ers;  261  criminals,  2  polygamists,  and  2  anarchists.  Deportations 
after  entry — 229  prostitutes,  99  procurers,  26  persons  receiving  the 
proceeds  of  prostitution,  24  previously  deported  on  account  of  sexual 
immorality,  175  criminals,  and  37  anarchists,  the  total  of  the  defec- 
tive classes  debarred  and  deported  for  that  year  (1919)  being  887,  as 
compared  with  1,401  in  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

STOWAWAYS. 

The  number  of  stowaways  found  on  arriving  vessels  has  shown  an 
unusual  increase  in  the  past  year,  1,241  having  been  debarred  and  12 
deported,  compared  witn  464  and  4,  respectively,  in  1919,  this  doubt- 
less being  due  in  many  instances  to  inabihty  to  obtain  a  passport  or 
vis6  thereof,  without  which,  under  existing  regulations,  transporta- 
tion can  not  be  procured.  As  a  rule  stowaways  are  of  an  undesirable 
class  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  having^ included  them  in  the  cate- 
gory of  aliens  debarred  from  entry  to  the  United  States  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  As  a  further  means  of  checking  this  practice,  the 
bureau  would  favor  an  extension  of  the  administrative-fine  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  law  to  include  stowaways  and  also  the  enactment 
of  a  law  providing  that  when  such  stowaways,  come  to  our  ports  on 
Government-owned  vessels  the  expense  of  deportation  shall  be  paid 
by  the  department  under  whose  auspices  the  vessels  are  operated. 

AIIEirS  SUBJECT  TO  EXCLXJSIOir  OS  DEPOBTATIOIT  05  ECO- 

VOMIG  OE0TT5DS. 

As  usual,  the  most  numerous  class  of  aliens  debarred  and  deported 
this  year  is  composed  of  those  whose  unfitness  in  the  view  of  the  law  is 
based  upon  economic  grounds,  including  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  cnarge,  paupers,  professional  beggars,  vagrants,  induced  and 
assisted  aliens,  ana  contract  laborers. 

A  total  of  5,297  aliens  have  been  debarred  as  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge,  constituting  about  45  per  cent  of  all  debarred, 
while  441  who  had  become  pubHc  chaises  in  Federal,  State,  or  munic- 
ipal institutions  from  causes  existing  prior  to  their  entry  were  arrested 
and  deported,  together  with  808  who  were  found  to  have  been  at -the 
time  01  entry  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  a  total  of 
6,546.  Durmg  the  previous  fiscal  year  3,994  persons  Rkely  to  become 
a  public  charge  were  refused  admission  at  the  ports,  constituting  46 
per  cent  of  aU  so  rejected,  and  there  were  expelled  after  entry  257 
alien  public  charges  and  1,150  likely  to  become  such  charges  when 
thev  entered,  or  a  total  of  5,401  of  the  public  chaise  class  excluded 
and  expelled. 

A  total  of  129  paupers,  beggars,  vagrants,  and  assisted  aliens  were 
excluded  in  the  year,  togetner  with  1,164  contract  laborers,  while 
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there  were  deported  after  entry  73  contract  laborers  and  13  of  the 
other  classes  named.  In  1919,  11  be^ars,  vagrants,  and  paiipeErs 
were  excluded  and  5  were  expelled,  whue  774  contract  laborers  were 
excluded  and  69  expelled. 

The  number  of  all  of  the  above-named  classes  of  aliens  affected  by 
the  excluding  and  expelling  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  was, 
therefore,  7,925  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  6,260  m  1919. 

■ 

IVDVCED  AITD  ASSISTED  IMMIORATIOV. 

Indications  are  that  the  problem  of  induced  and  assisted  immigra- 
tion has  already  appeared  as  an  element  that  is  likely  to  grow  with 
the  increase  of  immigration  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  present 
conditions  being  such  as  to  lend  themselves  to  an  encouragement  of 
immigration  of  this  kind.  The  law  does  not  provide  that  every 
alien  coming  to  the  United  States  shall  have  paid  his  own  passage, 
nor  that  he  shall  have  any  specified  amoimt  ot  money  in  his  posses- 
sion; and  herein  lies  the  danger  that  there  will  be  aided  in  coming 
from  war-stricken  and  other  countries  large  numbers  of  destitute 
aliens  who  are  liable  to  become  public  charges.  However  appealing 
this  class  of  cases  may  be,  the  bul^eau  is  convinced  that  the  only 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  that  of  enforcing  the  law.  The  purpose  to 
assist  this  class  of  immigrants  is  natural  on  the  part  of  relatives  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  foreign  lands,  but  there  is  the  added  danger  that 
immigration  will  be  unlawfully  stimulated  by  the  aid  of  associations 
or  inaividuals,  as  it  is  difficult  with  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  bureau  to  detect  violations  of  the  law  in  this  regard. 

In  view  of  the  present  unsettled  conditions,  however,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  law  gives  authority  to  punish  severely  persons,  transporta- 
tion companies,  and  others  inducing  or  promotmg  immigration  for 
profit,  it  being  possible  to  impose  heavy  administrative  fines  for 
violations  in  this  respect,  and  in  case  of  persistent  violations  even  to 
deny  a  steamship  company  the  right  to  land  passengers  of  any  or 
all  classes  at  United  States  ports  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  an  observance  of  the  law.  Unless  these  provisions 
are  adequately  enforced,  great  additions  to  the  normal  movement  of 
immigration  will  result,  and  congestion  of  destitute  aliens  at  our 
ports  can  be  expected,  causing  embarrassment  as  well  as  leading  to 
many  hardships. 

No  doubt  tnere  are  many  thousands  of  aliens  abroad  who  would 
be  ^lad  of  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  United  States  and  will  no 
doupt  resort  to  every  means  to  succeed  in  their  undertaking,  either 
by  individual  effort  or  with  the  assistance  of  relatives,  friends,  or 
associations.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  the  normal  classes 
who  will  apply,  and  the  certainty  that  thousands  of  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  misfortune  will  seek  admission  to  the  United 
States,  it  behooves  the  Immigration  Service  to  enforce  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  addition  to  our  population  of  aliens 
who  may  become  burdens  upon  States  and  communities. 

Closely  allied  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  well  as  to  the 
classes  affected,  are  the  large  number  who  have  arrived  and  are 
coming  with  little  or  no  means  of  support  after  arrival.  These,  too, 
it  is  believed,  are,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  beneficiaries  of 
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assistance  from  relatives,  individuals,  or  associations.  As  with  the 
classes  above  mentioned,  so  with  these,  the  same  dangers  are  immi- 
nept,  and  safety  lies  only  in  law  enforcement. 

COVTBACT  LABOB. 

Contract  labor  cases  continued  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
bureau  in  an  increasing  proportion  as  compared  with  last  vear,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  increase  will  continue.  Violations  of 
the  contract  labor  law  are  difficult  of  detection ;  still,  considering  the 
small  force  available  for  investigation  work  along  this  Une,  creditable 
results  have  been  achieved  dunng  the  year,  1,164  aliens  having  been 
excluded  under  the  contract  labor  provisions  of  law,  as  compared 
with  774  in  1919,  and  73  arrested  and  expelled  on  warrant  procedure, 
compared  with  69  in  the  preceding  year.  Both  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  were  had  agamst  importers  of  labor  in  numerous  in- 
stances, 1  of  the  former  and  4  of  the  latter  having  been  successful. 

The  procedure  provided  in  the  immigration  act  of  1917  to  enable  a 
prospective  importer  to  obtain,  upon  proper  showing,  departmental 
permission  to  brin^  into  the  counliy  skilled  laborers  when  those  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  are  not  to  be  found  here  has  proved  its 
effectiveness,  as  an  increased  number  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
privil^e  thus  extended. 

OBIEBTTAL  IMHIQBATIOV. 

Chinese  immigration,  like  immigration  generally,  shows  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  admissions  having 
risen  from  3,340  coming  for  permanent  residence  in  1919  to  4,690 
in  1920,  these  figures  not  including  aliens  of  the  Chinese  race  granted 
transit  privilege,  3,340  being  accorded  such  privilege  in  1919,  as 
compared  with  10,917  in  the  past  year.  Under  specialarrangements, 
also,  the  transit  by  rail  across  the  State  of  Maine  of  48,715  Chinese 
laborers  returning  from  war  work  in  France  by  way  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  accomplished. 

Of  the  exempt  classes  specified  in  section  6  of  the  Chinese-exclu- 
sion act,  687  applied  for  admission,  as  compared  with  602  last  year, 
161  of  these  bem^  debarred,  as  i^ainst  27  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
Five  himdred  ana  fifty-six  domicSed  merchants  applied  during  the 
year,  and  21  of  this  class  werQ  debarred,  while  166  wives  of  merchants 
were  admitted  and  2  debarred. 

Of  the  so-called  citizen  class  of  Chinese  persons  there  were  admitted 
in  all  1,881,  of  whom  897  were  of  native  birth,  843  were  bom  abroad 
of  native-bom  parents,  and  141  were  foreign-born  wives  of  American 
citizens  of  the  Chinese  race. 

The  total  debarments  of  Chinese  were  125,  the  corresponding 
total  for  1919  having  been  151.  Eleven  Chinese  were  deported  under 
the  immigration  act,  and  16  by  order  of  United  States  coinmissioners 
and  courts,  after  having  been  found  imlawfully  in  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  such  deportations  in  1919  being  47  and  35,  raspectively. 

Concerning  the  laws  affecting  Chinese  exclusion  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said  m  favor  of  amendments  thereto  and  changes  in  existing 
systems  now  used  to  enforce  such  laws,  but  as  a  complete  treatment 
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of  the  subject  would  unduly  extend  this  report,  previous  recom- 
mendations in  this  behalf  and  such  additional  as  experience  seems  to 
justify  will  hereafter  be  submitted  hj  memorandum. 

In  Tables  1  to  8,  Appendix  I,  will  be  found  complete  data  with 
respect  to  the  status  under  the  exclusion  laws  of  Chinese  persons 
applying  for  admission,  disposition  of  appeals,  applications  for  return 
certmcates,  etc. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  report  of  the  bu- 
reau's special  representative  on  Chinese  work,  forming  Appendix  IV, 
hereafter. 

Immigration  from  Japan  to  continental  United  States  shows  an 
increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  that  to 
Hawaii  shows  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent,  the  admissions  in  figures 
being  12,868  to  the  mainland  ana  3,306  to  Hawaii,  as  against  11,404 
and  3,500,  respectively,  in  1919.  Debarments  of  Japanese  amounted 
to  145  at  mainland  ports,  and  49  in  Hawaii,  the  numbers  so  debarred 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year  being  62  and  109,  respectively. 

Complete  statistics  of  Japanese  imnaigration  will  be  found  in  Tables 
A  to  F,  Appendix  I,  of  this  report,  the  last  two  tables  of  this  series 
giving  particulars  of  the  status  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
mainland  and  Hawaii,  respectively,  under  the  limited-passport  under- 
standing with  the  Japanese  Government.* 

As  stated  in  the  oureau's  last  annual  report,  the  practice  then 
obtaining  as  to  the  admission  of  proxy  brides  as  alleged  wives  of 
Japanese  in  this  country  was  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  depart- 
ment or  the  bureau,  and  the  result  of  conferences  on  the  suDJect 
as  then  set  forth  was  the  new  rule  then  adopted  which  promised  a 
solution  of  the^  question  with  its  promulgation  by  the  department. 
Contrary  to  this  expectation  the  number  of  arrivals  of  such  wives 
increased  from  3,189  in  1919  to  3,816  in  1920. 

This  tendency  caused  continued  study  of  the  subject.  Finally 
Japan  fixed  by  decree  the  29th  of  February  of  this  year  as  the  last 
day  upon  which  passports  would  issue  to  so-called  proxy  brides, 
and  as  the  holders  of  such  documents  have  six  months  within  which 
to  apply  for  entry,  September  1,  proximo,  will  see  the  end  of  this 
system. 

The  granting  of  passports  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  with 
the  exception  mentioned,  will  continue  as  heretofore  by  Japan. 
The  Immigration  Service  finds  difficulty  in  meeting  the  situation 
when  subjects  of  Japan  endeavor  to  impose  not  only  on  the  United 
States  but  sometimes  also  upon  their  own  Government.  Japanese 
laborers  are  allowed  to  enter  Mexico  and  some  Central  and  South 
American  countries  upon  presentation  of  passports  issued  by  Japan 
limited  to  one  of  sucn  countries,  the  homers  thereof  not  being  en- 
titled to  admission  thereon  to  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
this  inhibition,  Japanese  find  their  way  into  Mexico  and  surrepti- 
tiously or  through  smuggling  devices  enter  or  attempt  to  enter 
this  country.  Investigation  has  demonstrated  that  at  least  some 
of  the  so-called  emigration  from  Japan  to  the  countries  south  of 
us  is  not  in  good  faitn  so  far  as  the  individuals  engaged  therein  are 

^  Correction  is  here  made  of  a  typographical  error  appearing  on  p.  67  of  the  bureau's  annual  report 
for  1919,  where, in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  oriental  immigration,  the  number  of  female  aliens  of  the 
Japanese  race  admitted  in  the  period  1909-1919,  inclusive,  was  given  as  80,532:  the  correct  flinire  is  47.022, 
the  former  number  representing  the  total  of  Japanese  of  both  sexes  admitted  during  the  period  in  quesnon. 
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concerned.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  25),  treating  on  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  and  illegal  entry,  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted which  it  IS  believed  vnH,  if  adopted,  aid  in  checking  these 
fraudulent  entries. 

The  too  general  terms  of  the  agreement  itself  and  the  ex  parte 
determination  by  officials  of  Japan,  both  in  that  country  and  in 
the  United  States,  of  matters  arising  under  its  terms  have  not  been 
conducive  at  all  times  to  the  production  of  the  results  anticipated 
by  both  countries  when*  the  agreement  was  conceived.  Not  only 
is  clarification  of  the  agreement  needed  if  its  main  purpose  in  keeping 
laborers  from  coming  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  efifected  but 
systematic  enforcement  thereof  by  joint  administrative  effort,  not 
only  with  relation  to  the  mainland  but  to  our  island  possessions  as 
well,  should  be  brought  about  by  both  nations.  Frauds  against 
both  would  thereby  be  materially  checked  if  not  entirely  prevented 
and  the  rights  of  all  concerned  protected. 

The  discussion  of  immigration  from  the  Far  East  naturally  in- 
volves Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  their  future.  To  the  extent 
that  both  are  affected  by  the  suggestions  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs concerning  the  gentlemen^  agreement  any  future  course 
of  procedure  in  line  therewith  will  benefit  them  and  continental 
United  States.  The  present  system  with  said  agreement  applying 
in  direct  terms  to  the  latter  only  is  the  source  of  much  embarrass- 
ment and  failure  administratively  to  accomplish  the  benefits  contem- 
plated to  flow  from  the  just  en3forcement  of  our  immigration  laws 
and  said  agreement. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  *that  in 
the  previous  report  oi  tnis  bureau  reference  was  made  to  alleged 
laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  which,  it  is  claimed,  perinit'a  party  to  a 
proposed  marriage,  native  of  either  of  those  countries,  who  may  be 
in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  to  name  by  power  of  attorney  an  attorney 
in  fact  to  represent  such  party  in  a  marriage  ceremony  to  be  con- 
summated in  the  home  country  in  the  absence  of  bride  or  groom, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Proceedings  have  arisen  in  the  bureau  ^roerein 
alleged  brides  nave  made  application  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  to  join  alleged  husbands;  thus  as  the  *' proxy  bride"  experi- 
ence on  the  Pacific  coast  is  about  to  cease,  it  is  possible  to  have  it ' 
continue  on  the  Atlantic  side  with  the  probable  addition  of  a  ''proxy 
groom"  attachment.  Appropriate  legislation  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  such  laws  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  is  recommended.  ^ 

The  effectiveness  of  the  law  regulating  the  admission  of  certain 
classes  of  aliens  from  what  is  known  as  the  barred  zone  is  shown  by 
the  small  number  of  applications  of  natives  of  the  countries  embraced 
therein.  During  the  year  27  aliens  were  excluded,  while  22  found  here 
in  violation  of  such  law  were  arrested  and  expelled.  The  most  impor- 
tant in  size  and  population  of  the  countries  located  within  the  limits 
of  the  barred  zone  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  is 
India,  from  which  180  persons  of  the  East  Indian  or  Hindu  race  were 
admitted  in  the  past  year  imder  the  exceptions  provided  in  the  law, 
covering  nonlaboring  occupations.  Admmistrative  fines  aggregating 
$1,600  were  imposed  upon  transportation  companies  for  violations  (rf 
this  provision  of  the  law. 

Recommendations  in  the  last  annual  report  suggesting  considera- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  barred  zone  to  isuch  parts  ol  Asia  as  are 
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not  now  included  therein  nor  affected  by  exclusion  laws  or  agree- 
ments, and  also  to  Africa  aad  adjacent  islands,  for  the  reasons  then 
set  forth  are  renewed. 

SEAXEV. 

With  return  of  shipping  to  normal  conditions  the  volume  of  work 
involved  in  the  exammation  of  incoming  seamen  has  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  challenge  painstaking  cpnsideration  of  its  import, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  single  item  of  work  performed  by  the  bureau's 
field  officers  during  the  past  year  was  in  this  connection.  This  activ- 
ity has  continued  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  bureau's 
special  representative  designated  for  this  particular  dutv  (Immigrant 
Iiispector  J.  J.  Hurlev,  and  the  entire  subject  is  treated  in  full  m  his 
report,  which  forms  Appendix  III  hereto  (p.  291). 

it  is  obvious  that  the  problem  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing law  and  regulations  affecting  seamen  must  be  accepted  as  one 
existing  in  fact  and  must  be  adequately  met  in  order  to  cure  an  evil 
practice  extensively  followed  under  which  aliens  are  taken  aboard 
vessels  ostensibly  as  seamen  and  upon  arrival  at  United  States  ports 
desert  and  remain  unlawfully  in  this  country. 

The  year's  experience  has  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the 
bureau's  oft-repeated  view  that  reasonable  restrictions  could  be 
enforced  successfully  and  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  in  the  cases  of 
alien  seamen  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  evasions  and  violation 
of  the  immigration  law  by  aliens  of  the  inadmissible  classes  traveling 
in  the  assumed  guise  of  seamen  and  on  the  other  hand  without  any 
undue  interference  with  the  free  and  full  operation  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  .the  seamen's  act:  also  that  proper  control  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  ol  the  established  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  seamen  themselves  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  various  commercial 
interests  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

While  the  existing  law  and  regulations  enforced  thereunder  have 

{)roved  fairly  satisfactory,  experience  has  developed  certain  particu- 
ars  in  which  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  or  explicit.  The 
regulations,  however,  have  been  found  to  work  effectively  and  to  be 
capable  of  being  so  applied  as  to  apcomplish  measurably  at  least  and 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  purposes  it  is  known  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  enacting  the  seamen's  provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 
The  great  volume  of  work  entailed  by  the  enforcement  of  the  sea- 
men's regulations  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  22,738  vessels 
were  boarded  by  immigration  officials ;  933,081  inspections  conducted  ; 
288,710  identification  cards  issued;  4,775  seamen  certified  to  be 
afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  3,958  of 
this  number  having  been  removed  to  hospitals  for  treatment,  and  the 
remainder  for  various  reasons,  principally  lack  of  facilities  at  certain 
ports,  were  permitted  to  depart  foreign  on  the  vessels  upon  which 
they  came.  The  importance  of  removing  these  seamen  to  hospitals 
or  preventing  their  landing,  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  of  contagion, 
can  not  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record 
the  good  results  accomplished. 

Attention  is  called  to  page  21  of  the  bureau's  annual  report  for  1919, 
with  reference  to  the  desertion  of  seamen.  While  the  necessity  for  the 
latitude  accorded  seamen  under  the  act  of  March  5,  1915  (seamen's 
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act),  is  fully  realized,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  reports  received 
from  officers  in  charge  at  seaports  of  the  country  indicate  that  the 
exemption  of  alien  seamen  under  the  provisions  of  rule  10  of  the  immi- 
gration regulations  affords  and  is  frequently  used  as  an  easy  means 
of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  by  aliens  of  the 
inadmissible  classes,  including  anarchists  and  kindred  classes,  persons 
liable  to  become  public  charges,  those  afl9icted  with  the  oiseases 
referred  to,  etc.  While  it  is  understood  that  a  majority  of  those 
deserting  reship  sooner  or  later,  there  is  always  a  considerable  mi* 
nority  who  remain  here  unlawfully. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  follow-up  syBtem  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  alien  seamen* of  the  inadmissible  classes  remaining  here 
unlawfully,  and  in  order  successfully  to  meet  the  situation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assign  an  additional  number  of  inspectors  to  each  of 
the  laige  seaports  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  deserting  seamen  reported  by  masters  of  vessels 
in  the  past  year  was  13,543,  as  against  3,  388  in  1919. 

In  order  that  the ,  discussion  under  this  heading '  may  be  clearly 
understood,  distinction  between  the  provisions  oi  the  immi^ation 
law  relating  to  seamen  (sees.  32-35)  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1915,  under  which  those  follow!]^  the  sea  and  entering 
American  ports  may  desert,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  number 
of  seamen  who  have  entered  the  country  in  violation  of  law  shows 
an  increase  of  10,155  over  last  year,  and  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  this  subject  so  as  to  conserve  their  rijghts  but  prevent  violation 
of  the  law  is  one  that  has  received  consideration  during  the  year. 
The  follow-up  system  suggested  above  is  intended  as  a  measure  to 
apprehend  all  those  who  violate  the  law  and  apply  to  them  the  test 
oi  the  same.  If  f oimd  to  be  admissible,  they  are  admitted ;  if  not, 
then  their  deportation  follows.  But  what  is  more  important  is  to 
consider  a  constructive  system  that  will  conserve  at  all  times  the  rights 
of  seamen  and  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  both  of  the  laws 
mentioned,  thus  securing  assistance  in  building  up  the  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  in  protecting  the  coimtry  from  the  introduction  of 
inadmissible  and  dangerous  ^iens  and  of  people  who  are  suffering 
from  contagious  or  dangerous  diseases. 

The  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  so  much  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Navigation  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
exercises  supervision  of  shipping  commissioners  would  materially  aid 
in  producing  maximum  administrative  results  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  .finong  the  many  important  duties  devolving  upon  the 
shipping  commissioners,  the  signing  on  of  seamen,  a  very  essential 
feature  of  their-  securing  employment,  is  included — a  circumstance 
which  in  case  of  the  suggested  transfer  would  complete  the  system 
under  one  responsible  administration.  The  department  now  has  the 
authority  through  the  Immigration  Service  to  inspect  all  incoming 
seamen,  but  outgoing  seamen  are  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  in 
anj  way.  The  nght  to  provide  employment  now  possessed  by  the 
shipping  commissioners  places  within  their  authority  the  jurisdiction 
over  outgoing  seamen.  If  these  two  duties  could  be  merged  under 
one  authority,  the  administration  of  all  laws  concerning  seamen 
would  thereby  be  improved,  with  benefit  to  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  individuals  affected.    As  opportunites  would  be  afforded 
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for  inspecting  ail  inconmi^  seamen,  so  there  would  be  a  record  of  all 
outgoing,  thus  showing  those  who  have  not  left  the  country.  This 
womd  fiSlow  the  service  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  those  who  have 
not  gone  are  staying  in  the  country  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
reship  as  permitted  l)y  inunigration  regulations,  or  whether  they 
intend  to  remain  in  violation  of  the  law.  Thus  would  be  broujght 
about  a  complete  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  follow-up  system  su^ested  in  this 
report,  would  at  all  times  protect  the  rights  of  seamen  who  obey  the 
law  but  prevent  violations  thereof  in  an  effective  manner.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  enable  the  Grovemment  to  find  those  who  are  not 
seamen  but  who  endeavor  to  enter  the  United  States  under  the 
pretense  of  being  such  when,  in  fact,  they  may  be  dangerous  classes, 
anarchistic  or  otherwise,  who  adopt  this  courae  to  avoid  liability 
of  detection  if  they  come  in  in  the  usual  wav.  \ 

Owing  to  th  e  necessity  existing  to  make  clear  the  authoritv  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  act  in  connection  with  seamen  who  have 
been  found  suffering  from  contagious  or  dcmgerous  diseases,  a  bj^ 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  Tor  the  purpose  of  placing  responsi- 
bility on  the  owners  of  ships  who  bring  seamen  so  affected  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  their  treatment  while  here  or 
until  they  are  legally  discharged  or  reship  foreign.  The  measure  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  upon  the  favorable  recommenoation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration.  The  necessity  for  early 
enactment  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  question 
of  authority  and  to  settle  conflicting  opinions  among  some  officers 
in  various  branches  of  the  Government  service,  has  become  a  matter 
of  great  importance. 

IHHIOBATION  FBOM  IirSTJLAE  UNITED  STATES. 

Records  have  been  made  covering  the  movement  of  aliens  from  the 
insular  territory  and  possessions  to  continental  United  States  and 
vice  versa  since  1908,  and  these  have  been  incorporated  in  the  bureau's 
annual  reports  since  1914.  The  statistical  tables  found  in  Appendix 
I  hereafter,  numbered  from  XXIV  to  XXVII-a,  present  this  infor- 
mation in  complete  form,  as  to  the  entries  of  aliens  from  the  main- 
land and  the  insular  possessions  and  as  to  entries  as  between  the 
respective  possessions.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  2,201  aliens  have 
been  admitted  to  the  mainland  from  insular  territory,  as  follows: 
1,004  from  Hawaii,  891  from  Porto  Rico,  137  from  the  Philippines, 
and  169  from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  In  the  entire 
period  during  which  statistics  have  been  kept  of  this  class  of  travel, 
a  grand  total  of  31,339  aliens  have  come  to  the  mainland  from  all 
insular  territory  and  possessions,  of  whom  20,315  came  from  Hawaii, 
9,450  from  Porto  Rico,  1,154  from  the  Philippines,  and  420  from 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  figures 
do  not  mclude  citizens  of  the  islands  themselves,  who  are  not  classed 
as  aliens  within  the  meaning  of  the  immigration  laws. 
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IMMIGSATIOV  FBOX  OAVADA. 

.The  subjoined  comparative  tables  show  the  increase  to  our  popu- 
lation from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and 
the  year  covered  by. this  report,  and  the  movement  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  for  the  same  period. 

&918-19. 


Months. 


July 

August 

September. 
Ootober..., 
November. 
December.. 


191& 


January.... 

Febraanr.. 
March...... 

AprlL 

June*. 

DiatrtotNo. 


1919. 


16. 


Total. 


Flrom  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 


United 

States 

cJtiiPPPg. 


1,223 
1,183 
1,194 
1,409 
1,463 
1,710 


1,144 
1,287 
1,806 
1,836 
1,686 
1,671 
5,511 


22,441 


Cana- 
dian 
dtiaena. 


2,180 
2,433 
3,006 
2,631 
2,636 
3,664 


3,623 
8,449 
4,801 
6,121 
4,953 
5,115 


44,110 


Other 
aliens. 


654 

4,065 

628 

4,244 

650 

4,850 

608 

4,643 

845 

4,944 

2,256 

7,619 

^'2S 

5,979 

1,699 

6,416 

1,764 

7,871 

2,982 

10,878 

2,891 

8,960 

2,513 

9,199 

Ul,377 

16,888 

29,524 


Total. 


96,075 


From  the  United  States  to 
Canada. 


United 

States 

citizens. 


1,804 
2,701 
1,655 
1,883 
1,193 
1,518 


1,862 
1,800 
4,686 
5,458 
8,277 
3,386 


80,223 


Oanap 

dlan 

dtiaens. 


677 
598 
862 
604 
436 
639 


507 

676 

1,188 

1,474 

1,441 

863 


9,765 


Other 
aliens. 


388 
311 
318 
207 
167 
160 


216 
266 
594 
592 
480 
458 


^015 


Total. 


2,719 
8,610 
2,835 
3,194 
1,796 
2,226 


2,065 
2,641 
6,468 
7,524 
5,198 
4,707 


44,003 


1919-20. 


1919. 
July 

A.UgUBt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1930. 

January 

Febnuuy 

March 

AtMil 

May 

June 

District  No.  16 

Total 


1,263 
1,228 
1,328 
1,176 
1,231 
829 


441 
636 
715 

1,073 
882 
760 

7,942 


19,504 


5,840 
6,213 
7,040 
6,448 
6,290 
6,001 


4,199 
3,978 
5,408 
7,856 
7,594 
6,118 


72,994 


2,653 
2,164 
2,320 
1,821 
2,363 
2,212 


2,050 
1,645 
1,647 
1,807 
1,819 
1,501 
127,343 


51,345 


9,756 
9,605 
10,697 
9,445 
9,884 
9,042 


6,690 

6,259 

7,770 

10,736 

10,295 

8,379 

35,285 


143,613 


3,404 
4,007 
3,760 
2,996 
2,031 
1,550 


1,233 
1,456 
4,070 
4,738 
3,835 
3,431 


693 
786 
718 
740 
544 
405 


306 

323 

635 

1,022 

782 


36,511   7,953, 


353 
356 
374 
333 
197 
194 


126 
172 
465 
564 
519 
507 


4,160 


4,450 
5,140 
4,852 
4,060 
2,772 
2,149 


1,665 
1,951 
5,170 
6,324. 
5,353 
4,720 


48,624 


1  Includes  both  Canadian  citizens  and  other  aliens. 

It  'will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  entries  from  Canada,  19,504  were 
returning  United  States  citizens,  and  124,339  were  aliens,  including 
Canadian  citizens,  who  sought  entry  for  permanent  settlement 
purposes. 

In  a  previous  report  it  was  predicted  that  the  withdrawal  of  war 
regulations  and  return  of  all  overseas  troops  would  witness  the  restora- 
tion of  prewar  conditions  with  regard  to  aliens  migrating  to  the  United 
States  irom  Canada. 

By  comparison  of  the  above  tables  with  like  tables  of  previous 
years  it  will  be  found  tiiat  the  number  of  aliens  nuCTatiag  to  the 
united  States  from  Canada  during  the  year  endiag  June  30,  1920, 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  roistered  during  any  previous  year  in 
uie  history  of  the  service. 
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The  high  wage  rates  prevailing  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  have  naturally  been  a  strong  attraction  to  those  in  Canada  who 
were  free  to  take  advantage  of  our  unusual  industrial  conditions, 
and  the  comparatively  heavy  movement  of  aliens  from  the  Dominion 
bespeaks  the  added  duties  which  our  border  oflSlcers  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  in  caring  for  this  exceptionally  augmented  traffic. 

As  indicated,  the  tables  given  above  have  reference  only  to  the 
number  of  aliens  admitted  from  Canada. 

In  addition,  there  were  19,336  other  aliens,  or  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  applying  for  admission  from  Canada  who  were  de- 
barred, and  5,328  who  were  refused  examination  because  of  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  meet  the  head-tax  requirements. 

It  will  be  xmderstood,  of  course,  that  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
above  do  not  include  immigration  of  the  overseas  class  who  entered 
the  United  States  via  Canadian  seaport^  which  did  not  attain  pre- 
war proportions  during  the  year  past,  but  reports  from  the  bureau's 
field  officers  indicate  mat  growtn  in  arrivals  of  this  class  has  been 
steady  during  the  year  and  shipping  circles  aver  that  the  lack  of 
tonnage  alone  is  the  one  drawbacK  to  a  return  of  prewar  conditions. 

IMHIOBATIOir  FBOH  MEXICO. 

Immigration  from  Mexico  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  year  just 
closed,  a  total  of  58,974  aliens  having  been  admitted  from  that  coun- 
try, composed  of  52,361  immigrant  ^iens  and  6,613  of  the  nonimmi- 
grant class,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919;  the  number 
of  admissions  from  Mexico  was  39,601,  of  whom  29,818  were  immi- 
^ant  and  9,783  nonimmigrant  aliens.  This  great  increase  in  regular 
unmigration,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  travel-control 
regulations  heretofore  referred  to,  the  handling  of  the  21/289  Mexican 
agricultural  laborers  admitted  temporarily  under  departmental  ex- 
ceptions to  certain  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act, 
and  the  endeavor  to  prevent  surreptitious  entries  of  madmissible 
aliens,  has  resulted  in  a  severe  tax  upon  the  ener^es  of  the  reduced 
force  which  has  been  available  this  year  for  service  in  the  Mexican 
border  district,  and  it  has  been  only  by  the  most  unremitting  devotion 
to  duty  that  the  results  recorded  have  been  attained. 

The  Mexican  border,  since  it  offers  perhaps  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  for  unlawful  entry  of  aliens,  particularly  of  those 
vmose  residence  in  the  United  States  is  proscribed  by  our  laws,  is  a 
section  of  the  bureau's  jurisdiction  that  Tequires  the  most  careful 
guarding,  not  only  at  the  constituted  ports  of  entry  but  throughout 
the  temtorv  between,  in  order  to  frustrate  attempts  at  illegal  entry. 
Recommendations  elsewhere  made  for  an  aujgmented  inspection  and 
patrol  force^  as  well  as  a  follow-up  system  to  investigate  tne  activities 
of  aliens  within  the  country,  have  in  view  among  other  needs,  the 
requirements  of  the  southern  border  district  in  these  particulars. 

sHirooLiBro  ahd  subseptitioits  ehtby  of  aliehs. 

An  inspection  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  since  1914  will 
indicate  the  anxiety  that  has  existed  for  effecting  an  organization  in 
the  field  as  well  as  at  headquarters  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
and  illegal  entrance  of  aliens. 
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As  the  district  ofiicers  were  engaged  in  the  various  and  ever- 
changing  duties  involving  immigration  matters,  it  was  thought  that 
some  special  organization,  intended  to  cooperate  with  such  officers 
and  to  produce  coordination  between  the  various  districts  in  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  and  illegal  entry  of  aliens — also  in  their  appre- 
hension and  prosecution  where  such  was  provided  by  law,  or  deporta- 
tion as  the  case  might  be — ^would  be  undertaken.  An  organization 
was  established  for  that  purpose  and  has  since  continued,  with  the 
result  as  noted  in  the  annual  reports.  The  historsr  of  its  work  the 
last  fiscal  year  foUows  alone  the  usual  lines,  considering  the  force 
available,  which  has  renderea  efficient  service.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  54  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  persons  found  engaged 
m  smuggling  aliens  into  the  United  States,  in  which  48  persons  were 
arrested736  convicted,  7  acquitted,  15  awaiting  trial,  and  6  are  fu^- 
tives  from  justice.  The  total  number  of  such  proceedings  since  tne 
inauguration  of  this  branch  of  the  service  in  1914  amounts  to  470. 
These  prosecutions  and  the  figures  mentioned  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  arrests  of  aliens  who  attempted  illegal  entry 
and  who  were  apprehended  and  deported.  The  statistics  elsewhere 
presented  (Table  aVIII)  set  forth  tne  activities  of  the  bureau  in  this 
connection. 

During  the  year  the  respective  committees  on  immigration  of 
Congress  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  (luestion  of  smug- 
"'  I  as  well  as  illegal  and  surreptitious  entry  of  aliens,  and  effective 
lation  on  the  subject  is  contemplated  by  thej)roposals  pending 

fore  them.  The  bureau  has  supplied  all  the  information  in  its 
possession  in  aid  of  the  movement.  The  experience  of  the  bureau 
nas  demonstrated  that  to  prevent  illegal  entries  and  stop  smusglins 
the  Government  should  be  fully  prepared  at  all  points,  and  shoula 
be  ready  to  anticipate  new  plans  oi  smugglers  as  developed.  As 
indicated  in  this  report  in  considering  other  necessities  therefor^  a 
follow-up  system  is  an  absolute  necessity,  not  onlv  in  guarding 
against  smuggling  and  unlawful  entrv  but  after  illegal  admission  has 
been  gained,  mthout  it  the  ill^al  entrant  is  apparently  in  little 
danger  after  entrance.  Its  establishment  would  also  act  as  a  deter- 
rent, as  many  would  not  assume  the  risk  of  entering  if  they  felt  that 
their  appr^ension  was  reasonably  certain. 

It  is  recommended,  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  effectively,  that 
illegal  entry  of  aliens  be  made  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, followed  bjr  deportation.  At  the  present  time  only  those  who 
smuggle  or  conspire  to  smuggle  such  entrants  into  the  country  are 
subject  to  prosecution.  Such  a  law  would  not  only  aid  the  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  of  persons  who  enter  contrary  to  law  out  also 
would  be  of  material  assistance  as  a  deterrent. 

The  bureau  further  recommends,  in  the  effort  to  provide  an  efficient 
system  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  and  surreptitious  entry  of 
aliens,  that  the  limitation  of  five  years  in  which  proceedings  must 
be  commenced  for  deportation,  applicable  to  many  classes  of  aliens 
who  are  in  the  country  illegally,  and  of  three  years  to  such  as 
enter  without  inspection,  be  removed  entirely  by  proper  amendment 
to  existing  law.  Under  existing  conditions,  once  an  alien  illegally 
enters  or  avoids  inspection  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  period 
within  which  proceedings  should  be  commenced  has  expired,  the 
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Groyemment  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  in  a  very  large  majority 
of  cases  it  would  be  in  no  pdsition  to  mske  any  refutation. 

The  immensity  of  the  task  to  prevent  smuggling  and  illegal 
entry — ^involving  as  it  does  guarding  the  coast  lines  east,  west,  and 
south  and  extensive  land  boundaries  north  and  south,  and  search- 
ing  for  violators  of  the  law  within  the  country — ^is  apparent,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  force  at  the  boundaries  and  m  the  interior 
to  prevent  illegal  entrance  and  apprehend  violators,  it  has  become  a 
difficult  undertaking  to  maintain  such  defensive  measures  as  wUl 
even  partially  stop  operations  of  this  character.  The  service,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  continuous.  Cessation  of  work,  even  for  a  brief 
period,  means  resumption  of  smuggling  and  illegal  entries,  as  those 
engaging  in  such  activities  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  gain  ad- 
vantage of  the  law.  Conviction  after  conviction  has  not  cured  the 
evil  so  far  as  the  smugglers  are  concerned,  and  in  spite  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  they  continue  to  aid  in  the  Ulegal  entry  of  aliens  who, 
because  they  fear  inability  to  meet  the  law  s  requirements,  or  for 
other  reasons,  do  not  desire  to  make  application  for  admission  at 
immigration  offices.  With  the  increase  of  immigration  and  the 
existing  conditions  in  countries  devastated  by  war,  an  increase  in 
the  efforts  to  gain  admission  without  compliance  with  law  can  be 
confidently  expected.  Accordingly,  what  is  needed  is  not  only  a 
strong  border  and  coast  guard,  but  also  a  thorough  follow-up  system 
acting  in  conjimction  therewith,  with  officers  in  the  various  cities, 
which  will  make  the  interior  unsafe  for  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
illegally  crossing  the  boundaries.  Prevention  of  illegal  entrance  has 
always  been  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Immigration  Service, 
and  as  our  immigration  laws  have  become  more  rigid,  effective  control 
has  been  increasingly  difficult. 

ADMiariSTRATIVE  FIVES. 

Administrative  fines  have  been  assessed  against  transportation 
companies  or  the  masters,  owners,  or  agents  of  vessels  entering 
American  seaports  in  the  sum  of  $154,210,  transportation  agencies 
conveying  passengers  across  the  land  boundaries  being  exempted 
imder  the  law  from  liability  to  such  penalties.  The  largest  item 
under  this  heading  results  irom  the  operation  of  those  provisions 
of  the  immigration  act  relating  to  the  control  of  alien  seamen, 
$74,820  of  the  amount  above  stated  representing  fines  imposed  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  responsible  officers  of  vessels  arriving  from 
foreign  ports  to  present  crew  lists,  complete  or  in  proper  form,  or 
for  negligence  in  reporting  changes  in  the  personnel  of  crews  before 
departure  of  the  vessel.  Penalties  amounting  to  $52,800  were  im- 
posed on  account  of  the  bringing  of  illiterate  aliens,  and  $1,600 
for  bringing  natives  of  the  barred  Asiatic  zone.  Other  causes  are 
set  forth  in  the  appended  tabular  statement,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
and  nature  of  the  penalties  incurred  at  the  respective  seaports. 

The  forgoing  figures  represent  only  fines  which  have  been  collected 
and  covered  into  the  Treasury  within  the  period  covered  by  this 
report,  and  do  not  include  cases  of  this  character  pending  before  the 
department  for  final  decision  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  cases 
wherein  the'period  of  60  days  allowed  by  law  for  answer  to  formal 
notification  of  liability  to  fine  has  not  yet  expired. 
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In  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount  of  administrative  fines 
assessed  and  collected  was  S58,055,  and  inasmuch  as  all  cases  wherein 
the  imposition  of  such  fines  is  a  question  that  must  be  handled  by  the 
department  and  the  bureau,  ttie  increasing  volume  of  this  work  is 
a  factor  considered  in  estimating  for  the  clerical  and  superrisoiy 
help  required  for  the  coming  year. 
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IHHIQSATIOBf  STATZOVS. 

The  new  immigration  building  at  Boston  has  been  occupied 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  office  purposes,  enabling  the  service  at 
that  port  to  vacate  the  former  insamtary  and  dangerous  quarters 
on  Long  Wharf,  occupied  for  many  years  previoudy.  Conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  bureau  nave  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  along  the  lines  originally  contemplated,  but 
it  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  additions  ac- 
cording to  plans.  Until  suc^  additions  are  made  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  inspection  work  at  the  respective  steamship 
docks,  and  with  mcreasmg  immigration  this  will  entail  more  or  less 
inconvenience  and  delay. 

The  Ellis  Island  Station  has  been  completely  reopened  for  inspec- 
tion purposes  and  the  force  employed  m  maintenance  and  guarding 
has  been  restored  to  prewar  strength  to  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
stantly growing  alien  travel,  already  taxing  the  accommodations 
and  equipment  of  the  station. 

The  hospitals  have  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  operation  as  a  regular  hospital  of  that  service,  under  an 
agreement  that  all  alien  patients  committed  to  it  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  shall  receive  precedence  as  regards  admission  to  the 
hospital  over  the  regular  oeneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
under  existing  law,  including  American  seamen,  etc.  This  arrange- 
ment since  its  inauguration  in  September  last  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  and  its  continuance  is  intended. 

Owing  to  lack  of  fimds  during  the  past  year  many  urgently  needed 
repairs  to  the  station  buildings  have  nad  to  be  deferred,  the  amounts 
necessarily  expended  for  supplies,  chief  amon^  which  items  are  coal 
and  fresh  water,  having  practically  exhausted  the  available  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose.  A  particularly  urgent  matter  is  renewal 
of  deteriorated  piping  in  the  heating  and  hot-water  system,  which 
is  liable  to  cause  an  accident  at  any  time  and  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  station. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  additions 
to  the  new  sea  wall  which  was  made  the  subject  of  an  extended 
reference  and  d^cription  in  last  year's  report. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
their  installation  will  be  proceeded  with  during  the  coming  year: 

Feed-water  heater,  induding  installation  and  incidental  work,  $12,000. 

New  salt-water  suction  line  and  traveling  screen,  with  complete  equipment,  $12,000^ 

Bailer  feed  pump,  including  installation  and  connections,  |5,600. 

Dredging  ofchannel  approaches  to  Ellis  Island,  $10,000. 

Fresh-water  storage  tanK,  with  necessary  foundations  and  connections,  $15,000. 

New  service  pumps  for  water  supply,  including  installation,  $11,000. 

The  following  item  is  included  in  the  estimates  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921 : 

Additional  story  on  kitchen  and  laundry  building  at  Ellis  Island  for  detention  and 
dormitory  quarters  for  cabin  passengers,  $200,000. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  obvious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  present  no  suitable  accommodations  at  tne  station  for  cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  it  is  believed  that  quarters  at  least  equal  to  those  given 
on  board  ship  should  be  provided.  The  building  in  C[ue8tion  is  175 
feet  in  length,  its  greatest  width  is  100  feet,  its  minimum  width  is 
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66  feet,  and  the  proposed  new  story  would  provide  about  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  the  purposes  intended.  This  need  has  heep, 
presented  to  Congress  several  times,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it 
may  be  authorized  during  the  coming  session. 

With  the  increase  in  immigration  already  noticeable  and  the  assur- 
ance that,  imless  restrained  by  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  or 
by  le^slation  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  it  willcontinue  for  many 
years  to  come,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  immen- 
sity of  the  structures  at  Elhs  Island  and  the  space  therein  provided  for 
the  service  to  function  and  for  the  care,  feeding,  and  hospital  and  med- 
ical treatment  of  inmates,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  facilities  now 
afforded  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  As  much  time  will 
necessarily  expire  before  the  completion  of  any  proposed  addition,  it 
is  advisame  to  consider  at  an  early  date  what  should  be  done  to  meet 
the  approaching  necessities.  In  case  immigration  should  increase  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  exceed  the  existing  accommodations,  the  care  thereof 
will  not  only  become  a  serious  problem,  but  will  involve  great  expend- 
iture if  provision  must  be  made  therefor  at  some  place  other  than 
at  the  present  station — the  overhead  expense  alone  would  prac- 
tically double.  The  bureau  is  of  the  opimon  that  a  large  building 
equipped  for  dormitory  purposes  (in  addition  to  the  quarters  for  cabin 
passengers  recommenaed  above)  is  an  urgent  requirement  of  the  sta^ 
tion.  It  is  not  now  prepared  to  state  the  cost  or  extent  of  the  building 
required,  but  it  calls  attention  to  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing early  consideration  thereof.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  sub- 
mission at  an  early  date. 

Under  the  act  of  Jime  6^  1920,  the  imexpended  balance  in  the  appro-^ 
priation  for  the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  Immigration  Station 
at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  was  made  available  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
detention  house  and  administration  building.  The  balance  amounts 
to  about  $50,000,  and  the  necessary  work  on  the  buildings  is  now 
under  way,  including  a  remodeling  of  the  plumbing  and  sanitary 
equipment. 

j£stimates  are  being  submitted  for  the  construction  of  a  laundry  and 
fumigation  building  of  terra-cotta  hoUow-tile  structure  to  cost,  with 
incidental  work  and  equipment,  $26,000.  This  addition  to  ^e 
Philadelphia  station  is  highly  desirable  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint, 
as  adequate  facilities  for  fumigation  and  laimdry  purposes  are  not 
now  available. 

The  new  immi^ation  station  at  Baltimore,  adjoining  the  Fort 
McHenry  reservation,  has  been  in  use  by  the  Army  as  a  general  hos- 
pital, but  the  bureau  has  been  advised  that  the  buildings  and  plant 
would  be  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Immigration  Service  on  July 
1,  1920,  and  preparations  are  under  way  for  assuming  custody  of  the 
station  on  that  date.  Arrangements  have  been  concluded  whereby 
the  hospital  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  dis- 
eased alien  passengers  or  seamen  treated  therein  under  arrangements 
similar  to  those  in  force  at  the  Ellis  Island  hospitals,  the  administra- 
tion bulding  being  also  utilized  by  the  same  service.  This,  it  is 
believed,  wiU  be  of  material  assistance,  particularly  in  the  care  of 
seamen  aflSicted  with  contagious  diseases.  The  offices  of  the  district 
headquarters  at  Baltimore  will  continue  in  the  Stewart  Building  imtil 
such^  time  as  it  becomes  practicable  to  take  possession  of  the  new 
immigration  station. 
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The  Charleston  station  building,  which  has  never  been  used  for 
immigration  purposes  and  which  was  loaned  to  the  Navy  Departme 
dining  the  war,  has  under  authority  conferred  by  Congress  some  time 
ajgo  been  rented  for  commercial  purposes,  with  appropriate  reserva- 
tions to  insure  its  being  available  again  for  governmental  uses  if 
needed. 

The  New  Orleans  station  has  been  in  active  operation  throughout 
the  year  and  the  buUdings  and  grounds  have  been  maintained  in  satis- 
factory condition.  Certain  needed  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  heating  plant  at  small  expense,  resulting  in  a  considerable  saving 
in  coal  during  the  past  winter.  Authority  has  been  granted  for  a 
change  from  coal  to  oil  fuel,  but  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  instal- 
lation have  been  deferred  for  the  present  owing  to  the  increased  price 
of  oil. 

The  Galveston  station,  a  frame  structure  located  on  Pelican  Spit, 
Galveston  Harbor,  is  not  now  used  for  immigration  purposes,  havmig 
been  turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard,  and  is  still  occupied  by  that 
service.  A  portion  of  the  building,  however,  is  retained  for  storage 
of  furniture  and  equipment  not  now  needed.  The  district  head- 
quarters is  now  satisiactorily  established  in  a  commercial  office 
building. 

The  Angel  Island  station,  in  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
the  subject  of  criticism  by  reason  of  the  nonfireproof  character  of  the 
buildings.  The  bureau  has  for  some  years  urged  the  abandonment  of 
the  station  and  the  securing  of  a  suitable  site  on  the  mainland  and 
erection  of  such  buildings  thereon  as  will  enable  the  service  to  perform 
its  functions  without  the  great  loss  of  time  now  caused  by  reason  of 
the  distance  from  the  city,  which  requires  the  operation  of  a  ferry 
service  at  great  expense. 

All  of  the  buildings  at  Angel  Island  are  of  frame  construction 
throughout,  excepting  only  the  power  house,  which  is  of  concrete,  but 
(in  the  older  portion)  has  wooden  trusses  supporting  the  roof,  which 
is  also  of  wooden  construction.  The  principal  structures  are:  The 
main  administration  building,  the  detention  barracks,  the  small  hos- 
pital, and  power  house,  and  in  addition  there  are  12  small  cottages  for 
employees  and  a  two-story  stable  building.  There  is  no  room  on  the 
reservation  for  the  construction  of  additional  buildings,  and  the  only 
means  of  increasing  the  area  would  be  to  build  a  sea  wall  and  fill  in 
the  cove  in  front  of  the  present  buildings,  which  would  probably  cost 
over  $200,000  imder  existing  conditions. 

Aside  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  fire,  which  is  obvious  in  a 
series  of  frame  buildings  grouped  in  close  proximity,  as  are  those  at 
Angel  Island,  the  present  hospital  facilities  are  considerably  below 
the  requirements,  and  the  detention  barracks  are  generally  over- 
<5rowded.  No  detention  quarters  are  available  for  European  aliens, 
except  a  limited  space  in  the  main  building  which  has  been  used  as  a 
makeshift  for  that  purpose ;  space  is  lacking  also  for  the  handling  of 
the  expected  increase  of  European  and  other  immigration  through 
the  port  of  San  Francisco-.  It  nas  been  estimated  that  expenditures 
of  more  than  $500,000  would  be  necessaxy  to  provide  the  additional 
facilities  needed  at  Angel  Island,  but  this  would  in  no  way  alleTiate 
the  existing  fire  risk  nor  provide  adequate  hospital  accommodations 
in  lieu  of  those  now  in  use,  which,  as  stated,  are  insufficient. 
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The  estimate  for  the  construction  of  a  station  on  the  mainland  upon 
a  site  to  be  designated  by  the  War  Department,  which  was  presented 
to  Congress  last  and  previous  years,  is  again  submitted,  the  cost'of  the 
proposed  buildings,  including  furnishings  and  equipment,  being 
$1,000,000.  Thel>ureau  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  wiU  be  passed  by  Congress  during  the  coining  year 
80  that  construction  of  the  new  quarters  may  be  commenced  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

A  similar  station  should  be  provided  at  like  cost  at  Seattle,  where 
accommodations  in  Government  buildings  are  not  now  available  to 
the  Immigration  Service.  The  present  quarters  are  held  at  a  rental 
of  $11,000  per  annum,  and  demand  for  an  increase  up  to  $21,000 
has  been  made  by  the  proprietors. 

Seattle,  like  San  Francisco,  should  be  provided  with  a  station 
composed  of  administration  and  detention  buildings,  with  a  hospital 
separated  therefrom.  SuflBicient  ground  should  be  provided  to  afford 
space  for  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  detention  section. 

The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  Honolulu 
reports  continued  deterioration  of  the  wooden  station  building  at 
that  port,  to  which  no  repairs  have  been  made  other  than  emergency 
work  performed  bv  the  laborers  employed  by  the  service.  The 
timbers  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  pile  foundations,  are  being 
destroyed  by  tropical  ants,  and  complete  replacement  of  the  struc- 
ture will  be  necessary.  Consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the 
new  station  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date. 

LAND  BOBDBB  IMMiaRATION  STATIONS. 

Transportation  companies  bringing  alien  passengers  to  ports  on 
the  Canadian  border  are  rec^uired  by  law  to  provide  at  their  expense 
suitable  buildings  for  exammation  and  detention  of  passengers  also 
for  office  purposes,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  mooern  and  satis- 
factory quarters  have  been  provided  at  all  such  stations.  Rented 
offices  are  occupied  by  the  headquarters  force  at  Montreal,  while  at 
the  Canadian  seaports  accommodations  are  allowed  our  service  in 
the  immigration  stations  owned  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  situation  as  regards  immigration  offices  and  detention  stations 
on  the  Mexican  border  is  stiU  unsatisfactory,  the  service  there 
occupying  rented  buildings  that  are  as  a  general  proposition  inade- 
duate  and  not  suited  to  the  work.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of 
building  which  will  result  in  the  Government's  owning  its  immi- 
gration stations  at  all  the  important  ports  of  entry  from  Mexico 
appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  question. 

It  is  understood  that  since  the  last  report  the  matter  of  title  to 
ground  where  the  station  should  be  located  at  El  Paso  has  assumed 
a  satisfactory  status. 

Administration  and  detention  buildings,  with  hospital  facilities 
either  therein  or  in  a  separate  structure,  the  latter  preferable,  and 
sufficient  space  for  use  oi  inmates  are  needed,  and  appropriation  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  is  earnestly'  recommended. 

For  reasons  assi^ed  in  considering  the  necessities  of  El  Paso,  in 
this  particular  similar  buildings  are  required  at  Laredo,  and  recom- 
menaation  is  made  for  necessary  appropriation  to  construct  the  same. 
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AVABCHIST,  COXMXTIIST,  AHD  EnTDBBD  CLASSES. 

The  activities  for  the  last  12  months  in  this  line  of  work  have 
been  greater  than  all  previous  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  passage 
of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  making  more  effective  the  then  exist- 
ing law,  followed  violations  thereof  by  anarchistic  elements  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Congress  in  its  desire  to  curb  tiiis  element 
granted  special  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  while 
the  Department  of  Laoor,  empowered  by  law  to  take  up  the  question 
of  arrest  and  deportation  of  such  as  were  found  to  be  aliens,  con- 
tinued its  work  under  such  authority  notwithstanding  the  financial 
limitations  under  which  it  was  laboring.  The  work  previously 
initiated  continued  with  increased  interest  and,  under  special  organi- 
zation, made  effective  progress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  conferences  were  held  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  at  whicn  plans  for  cooperating  in  the  re- 
spective duties  of  the  two  departments  were  a^eed  upon,  as  shown 
by  the  record.  Arrests  followed  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  principally  of  members  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers, 
against  whom  some  600  warrants  had  been  issued,  from  and  after 
November  5  last,  452  being;  taken  into  custody  and  accorded  hearings. 
Of  these,  orders  for  the  deportation  to  Russia  of  246  were  finally 
entered. 

A  new  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  inability  to  deport  to  Soviet 
Russia,  as  the  Umted  States  had  not  accorded  recognition  to  that 
country.  After  much  ^ort,  encouraged  to  some  extent  b]^  the  fact 
that  an  alleged  representative  of  that  Government  had  given  pub- 
licity to  the  statement  that  certain  aliens  of  these  classes  who  were 
under  proceedings  of  deportation  would  be  welcomed,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  deportation  to  Russia  of  such  as  could  be  assem- 
bled on  the  Army  transport  Buford,  furnished  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Transportation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Army.  This  first  party  deported  consisted  of 
199  members  of  said  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  to  which  were  added 
43  other  Russian  aliens  whose  deportation  had  already  been  directed 
on  anarchistic  and  kindred  charges,  including  the  notorious  Emma 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman,  making  242  against  whom  proceed- 
ings under  the  anarchist  laws  had  oeen  initiated.  These,  with  7  other 
Russian  aliens  likewise  under  order  of  deportation  on  other  charges 
under  the  immigration  laws,  constitutea  the  party  of  249  which 
embarked  on  the  Buford,  sailing  from  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
December  21,  1919,  arriving  at  Hango,  Finland,  January  17,  1920, 
on  which  date  the  aliens  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  American 
vice  consul  at  that  port,  whence  they  were  conveyed  under  escort 
furnished  by  the  militaiy  authorities  of  Finland  to  the  frontier  of 
Soviet  Russia,  over  which  they  passed  on  Januaiy  19.  The  party 
was  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Berkslure,  supervising  inspector  in  charge  of 
die  Immigration  Service  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  appropriate 
steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  aliens  thus  re- 
turned, including  the  furnishing  of  proper  clothing  for  those  in  need 
thereof,  suitable  food  on  the  way,  and  a  supply  of  five  days'  rations 
after  arrival  at  their  destination. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Communist  and  CJommunist 
Labor  Parties  became  active.    In  tne  neighborhood  of  5,000  war- 
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rants  of  arrest^  based  on  the  act  of  October  16, 1918;  were  issued  from 
and  after  December  29,  1920.  Service  of  approximately  3,000  such 
warrants  was  effected  and  hearings  held  by  officers  of  tne  Immigra- 
tion Service  at  Boston,  Mass. :  Hartford.  Conn. ;  Ellis  Island,  Buf^o, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia  aiia  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  and  Toledo^  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Chicago,  111.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  in  smaller  nimibers  at  practically  all  of  the  remaimng  cities  on 
the  mainland  at  which  inmusration  officers  ore  stationed.  The 
Question  arising  whether  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  of 
America  constituted  a  violation  of  section  1  of  said  act,  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  who,  after  due  consideration,  ruled 
on  January  24,  1920,  that  such  membership  came  within  the  pur- 
view of  said  section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  Labor 
Party  was  found  by  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  May  5,  1920,  not 
to  be  such  an  organization  as  to  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  act, 
for  the  reason  th&t  force  or  violence  as  a  means  of  attaining  its  ends 
was  not  shown  to  be  advocated  by  its  platform  and  labor  program. 
Of  the  total  number  arrested  about  300  belonged  to  the  latter  party, 
and  warrants  of  arrest  in  these  cases  in  due  course  have  been  canceled. 

As  a  result  of  the  proceeding  mentioned,  the  department  has 
directed  the  deportation  of  556  uiens,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
Russians,  while  warrants  of  arrest  in  such  proceedings  have  been 
canceled  in  2,202  cases. 

Since  January  1  warrants  of  deportation  have  likewise  been  issued 
bv  the  department  with  respect  to  37  other  aliens  (in  addition  to 
tnose  alreadv  referred  to  as  having  been  ordered  deported  in  Decem- 
ber last)  held  under  anarchistic  or  related  charges,  some  of  which 
cases  were  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  On  the  date  of 
tins  report  there  are  outstanding  warrants  of  deportation  for  591 
aliens,  practically  all,  as  heretofore  stated,  to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Dureau  has  made  consistent  and  persistent  efforts  extending 
over  many  months  to  brin^  about  arrangements  for  the  transporta- 
tion to  Soviet  Russia  of  the  aliens  whose  deportation  thither  has 
been  directed.  Negotiations  are^  now  in  progress  along  several 
different  lines  lookmg  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  the  existence 
of  which  is  due  to  the  disorganized  political  conditions  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  in  the  newly  organized  States  Ijdn^  between  it  and  the 
western  nations.  Of  course,  the  nonrecognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
continues  to  be  the  stumbling  block  to  deportation,  and,  unlike  the 
first  effort,  no  signs  of  encouragement  have  oeen  visiole,  but  informa- 
tion supposedly  authoritative  indicated  the  futility  of  attempting 
to^  transport  to  the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  imder  great  expense 
aliens  ordered  deported  there,  as  above  set  forth.  Deportations  of 
this  class  to  other  countries  have  progressed  from  time  to  tune,  so 
that  including  the  number  deported  to  Soviet  Russia  on  the  S.  S. 
Buford,  314  have  been  removed  from  the  country  during  the  year, 
33  of  whom  were  of  the  communist  class.  The  necessity  m  detaming 
the  large  ntmiber  of  aliens  taken  into  custody  in  December  of  last 
year  and  January  and  succeeduig  months  of  tms  until  released  under 
ade(][uate  bonds,  together  with  the  vast  amoimt  of  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative work  involved  both  in  the  bureau  and  in  the  field,  placed 
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an  un\i8ual  and  extensive  volume  of  labor  as  well  as  great  responsi- 
bility on  an  already  overtaxed  service.  Congress  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  department  hj  granting  a  substantial  special  appropriation  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  incident  to  this  work. 

In  the  concluding  month  of  the  fiscal  year  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
June  5,  1920,  amended  in  several  important  particulars  the  law  of 
October  16,  1918,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  the  amended  act 
is  here  quoted: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  exclude  and  expel 
from  the  United  States  aUens  who  are  members  of  the  anarchistic  and  similar  classes," 
approved  October  16, 1918,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

That  the  following  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States: 


(a)  Aliens  who  are  anarchists; 


Aliens  who  advise,  advocate*  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or  aflSUatea  with 
any  org;anization,  association,  society,  or  group,  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches, 
opposition  to  all  organized  government; 

(c)  Aliens  who  believe  in,  advise,^  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or 
anihated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group,  that  believes  in,  advises, 
advocates,  or  teaches:  (1)  The  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity,  or  proprietv  of  the  unlaw- 
ful assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific  individuals  or  of 
officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  oiganized 
{[ovemment,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  (3)  the  unlawful  oamage, 
injury,  or  destruction  of  property,  or  (4)  sabotage; 

(d)  Aliens  who  write,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  published,  or  who  know- 
ingly circulate,  distribute,  print,  or  displav,  or  knowingly  cause  to  be  circulated, 
distributed,  printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  who  knowingly  have  in  their  posses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution,  publication,  or  display,  any  written 
or  printed  matter,  advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  opposition  to  all  oigamzed  gov- 
ernment, or  advising,  advocating,  or  teaching:  (1)  The  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law.  or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity, 
or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers  (eiUier  oi 
specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  other  organized  government,  or  (3)  the  unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruc- 
tion of  property,  or  (4)  saboti^e; 

(e)  Aliens  wno  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association, 
society,  or  group,  that  writes,  circulates,  distributes,  prints,  publishes,  or  displays,  or 
causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published,  or  displaced,  or 
that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution,  publication, 
issue,  or  display,  any  written  or  printed  matter  of  the  character  described  in  sub- 
division (d). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  (1)  The  giving,  loaning  or  j>romi8ing  of  money  or  any 
thing  of  value  to  be  used  for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  any  doctrine  above 
enumerated  shall  constitute  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  such  doctrine; 
and  (2)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  promising  of  money  or  any  thing  of  value  to  any  or^^ani' 
zation,  association,  society,  or  ^up  of  the  character  above  described  shall  constitute 
affiliation  therewith;  but  nothing  in  this  para^ph  shall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive 
definition  of  advising,  advocacy,  teaching,  or  affiliation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  law  with  respect  to  aliens  of  the 
so-called  '^  anarchistic"  classes  has  been  materially  strengthened  by 
the  new  legislation^  in  that  there  has  been  a  number  of  additions  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  classes  subject  to  exclusion  and  explusion,  it  has 
removed  from  the  deportable  classes,  as  contained  in  the  amended 
act  (Oct.  16,  1918),  tne  following  three  classes,  viz:  (1)  Aliens  who 
disbelieve  in  all  organized  government;  (2)  aliens  who  are  members 
of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  that  entertains  or  teaches 
disbelief  in  all  organized  government;  and  (3)  aliens  who  are  opposed 
to  all  organized  government.  As  aliens  who  are  anarchists  necessarily 
disbelieve  in  government  of  any  and  all  kinds,  it  follows  that  the 
omission  of  the  first  class  is  of  no  importance.    The  omission  of  the 
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remaining  two  classes  has  weakened  the  law  to  the  extent  that  aliens 
who  are  members  of  an  organization  of  the  character  mentioned  can 
not  be  reached  merely  on  the  ground  of  such  membership. 

IMHIOSATIOSr  ASrP  EHIOBATIOir  IV  1920. 

The  statistical  tables  in  Appendix  I,  as  indicated  by  the  complete 
table  of  contents  which  precedes  them,  show  in  much  detail  immi- 
gration to  and  emigration  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1920,  and  as  they  represent  the  first  fiscal  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  which  there  has  been  any- 
thing like  a  normal  movement  from  or  to  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
fi^es  afford  not  only  a  basis  for  mteresting  comparisons  with  pre- 
vious  years,  but  also  more  or  less  reliable  grounds  for  speculation  as 
to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Continuing  a  long  established  practice  of  the  bureau  incoming  and 
outgoing  aliens  are  each  divided  mto  two  classes,  namely,  immigrant 
and  nonimmigrant  aliens,  and  emigrant  and  nonemiCTant  aliens.  In 
the  compilation  of  statistics  imder  this  classification  the  following  nde 
is  observed:  Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  domicile  has  been  out- 
side the  United  States  who  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
United  States  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens;  departing  aliens 
whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  the  United  otates  who  in- 
tend to  reside  permanently  abroad  are  classed  as  emigrant  aliens; 
all  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip 
abroad  and  all  aliens  residing  abroad  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the 
United  States  are  classed  as  nonemigrant  aliens  on  the  outward 
journey  and  nonimmigrant  aliens  on  the  inward.  An  understanding 
of  this  rule  is  necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  statistics. 

In  what  follows  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  are  shown  in  comparison 
with  the  inward  and  outward  iftovements  during  five  years  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in  some  cases  during  the  war  period. 

The  first  table  shows  the  total  inunigration  and  emigration  m  each 
fiscal  year  since  1910. 

Total  alien  immigration  and  emigration,  fiscal  years  1910  to  1920, 


Year. 


Arrivals. 


Immi- 
grant. 


1910 1,041,670 

1911 '  878,587 

1913 838,172 

1913 1,197,892 

1914 1,218,480 

1915 326,700 

1916 298,820 

1917 295,408 

1918 110,618 

1919 ,  141,132 

1920 1  430,001 


Nonimmi- 
grant. 


156,467 

151,713 

178,983 

229,336 

184,601 

107,544 

67,922 

67,474 

101.235 

96,880 

191,575 


Total. 


1,198,037 
1,030,300 

1, 427, 227 
1,403,081 
434,244 
366,748 
362,877 
211,853 
237,021 
621,576 


Departm-es. 


Emigrant. 


202,436 
295,666 
833,262 
808,190 
803,338 
204,074 
129,765 
66,277 
94,585 
123,522 
288,315 


Nonemi- 
grant. 


177,982 

222,549 

282,030 

303, 734 

330,467 

180,100 

111,042 

80,102 

98,683 

02,709 

139,747 


Total. 


380,418 
518,215 
615,292 
611,924 
633,805 
384,174 
240,807 
146,379 
193,268 
216,231 
428,062 


Bzcessof 

immigra- 
tion. 


817,619 

512,085 

401,863 

815,303 

769,276 

50,070 

125,041 

216,498 

18,585 

20,790 

103,514 


While  the  foregoing  figures  need  little  comment  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  tot^  number  admitted  in  1920  was  largely  in  excess  of 
the  average  annual  admissions  during  the  war,  and  more  than  two  and 
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one-half  times  as  great  as  in  the  fiscal  year  1919.  During  the  five 
years  preceding  the  war  the  annual  admissions  of  both  classes  aver- 
aged 1,155,160,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  with  several  of  the 
most  important  European  sources  of  immigration  still  cut  off  and 
ocean  transportation  facilities  still  far  from  normal  the  inward  move- 
ment shoula  have  been  more  than  one-half  as  great  in  1920  as  during 
the  high-tide  years  1910-1914. 

It  wSi  be  noted,  however^  that  nonimmigrant  aliens  made  up  30.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  admissions  in  1920,  as  compared  with  only  14.8 
per  cent  in  the  five  years  1910-1914.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual 
number  of  arrivals  of  this  class  in  1920  was  greater  than  in  any  one 
of  the  five  prewar  years  mentioned  except  1913. 

Considermg  immigrant  aliens  alone  it  appears  that  430,001  were 
admitted  in  1920,  compared  with  141,132  in  1919  and  an  annual 
average  of  1,034,940  in  the  five  years  1910-1914.  The  nmnber  of 
this  class  admitted  was,  therefore,  41.5  per  cent  as  great  as  the  annual 
average  during  the  five  prewar  years. 

Turning  to  wie  statistics  of  emigration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  out- 
going tide  in  1920  was  proportionately  much  higher  than  during  the 
prewar  period,  this  bemg  especially  true  of  the  emigrant  alien  or 
permanent  class.  The  total  outward  movement,  428,062,  was  equal 
to  68.9  per  cent  of  the  total  admissions,  while  in  1910-1914  the  total 
outward  movement  was  only  45.4  per  cent  as  great  as  the  incoming. 
Among  inunigrant  and  emigrant  aliens  alone  the  latter  in  1920  was 
equal  to  67.4  per  cent  of  the  former,  compared  with  27.9  per  cent  in 
1910-1914. 

Putting  it  in  another  way,  the  niunber  departed  per  100  admitted 
of  each  class  of  aliens  and  of  the  total  in  the  two  periods  imder  con- 
sideration, was  as  follows: 


1910-1014 


Number  of  emigrant  aliens  departed  for  100  immigrant  aliens  adxnitted 67  28 

Number  of  nonemlfl'ant  aliens  departed  for  lOU  nonimmigra  nt  aliens  admit  ted 73  08 

Total  number  of  aliens  departed  for  100  admitted 09  46 

This  shows  clearly  that  while  the  proportion  of  departures  to 
admissions  amon^  the  more  transient  classes  of  nonimmigrants  and 
nonemigrants  dianot  differ  greatly  in  1920  and  1910-1914,  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  in  this  respect  among  the  more  permanent  classes 
of  immigrants  and  emigrants  in  the  two  periods.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions this  could  doubtless  be  construed  as  an  indication  that  a 
remarkable  and  highly  significant  change  had  occurred  in  the  alien 
movement,  but  in  view  of  existing  conditions  it  is  ^uite  certain  that 
the  relatively  large  outward  movement  can  be  explained  by  the  eager- 
ness of  aliens,  whose  departure  had  been  deferred  bv  war  conditions, 
to  return  to  their  former  homes,  coupled  with  tne  fact  that  the 
facilities  for  leaving  the  United  States,  including  financial  ability, 
were  much  more  conducive  to  emigration  than  to  immigration. 

The  return  movement  of  aliens  is  no  new  thing,  however,  for  between 
1^908,  when  official  records  of  outgoing  aliens  begin,  36  left  the  coun- 
try for  every  100  admitted,  and  records  of  the  Transatlantic  Passenger 
Association  show  that  in  the  22  years,  1899-1910,  as  many  as  37 
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steerage  passengers  were  carried  to  Europe  for  erery  100  brought  to 
the  United  States.  The  increased  relative  importance  of  the  exodus 
may  possibly  continue  for  several  years,  in  which  event  it  may 
become  an  imi>ortant  factor  in  the  immigration  problem.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  five  years,  1910-1914,  the 
indicated  net  increase  of  population  by  arrival  and  departure  of 
aliens  was  equal  to  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
admitted,  in  1920  the  mcrease  of  193,514  shown  in  the  table  was  only 
about  31  per  cent  of  the  total  admissions. 

POBTS  07  ABBXVAL. 

The  principal  ports  through  which  arriviiig  aliens  of  both  the 
immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  classes  were  admitted  in  1920  and  1919, 
and  in  1914,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
were  as  follows: 


Port. 


NewTork... 
Boston. ....... 

PhUadelphia. 
BalUmora...., 

San  Frandsoo 
Seattle 


1920 

1010 

1014 

^'SS 

61.787 

•B»*Z! 

17,007 

668 

?»S2 

4,845 

402 

S'5? 

865 

286 

40,004 

^»9!S 

18,806 

?'S22 

6,660 

6,411 

6,878 

Port. 


fknudltn  Ailantle  ports. 

CMiadlan  border 

Kezioan  border 

OthorporU 


Totel 681,676 


1020 


8,168 

118,406 

68,816 

40,102 


1010 


8,110 
72,074 
44,671 
20,247 


287,081 


1014 


46,005 
06, 6U 
15^001 
57,972 


I. 


Owine  to  the  partial  revival  of  immigration  from  Europe  the  num- 
ber of  auens  admitted  at  the  port  of  New  York  increased  irom  55,254 
in  1918  and  61,757  in  1919  to  330,549,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  immigration  in  1920;  but  this  number,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
only  about  one-third  as  great  as  the  number  which  passed  through 
that  port  in  1914.  There  was  a  revival  of  immigration  also  through 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
admitted  through  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  but  in  every  case  thej 
were  still  far  mIow  their  prewar  status.  Baltimore,  therefore,  is 
the  only  impoitMit  Atlantic  port  which  did  not  share  in  the  post-war 
increase  of  Eui^ean  immigration,  and  the  number  admitted  there 
in  1920  was  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  number  adinitted  in  1914. 
The  Pacific  and  border  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Seattle,  show 
larg;e  increases  in  1920  over  1919  and  1914,  this  being  especiwy  true 
of  the  Mexican  border,  where  the  admissions  in  1920  were  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  in  1914. 

jCOUKTBIBS  OT  OBZOIN  AND  BESTIKATIOK. 

As  already  explained,  immigrant  and  emi^ant  aliens  represent 
the  permanent  as  distinguished  from  the  transient  movement  to  and 
from  the  United  States  and  are  the  basis  of  immigration  and  emi- 
gration in  the  conunon  usage  of  those  terms.  Accordingly,  in  what 
follows  the  discussion  will  chiefly  relate  to  these  two  classes. 

EuropB  has  alwavs  been  the  chief  source  of  immigration  to  the 
United  Btates,  and  for  nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  that 
source.  During  the  war,  however,  the  percentage  coming  from 
Europe  fell  to  approximately  60  in  1915,  50  in  1916,  45  in  1917,  28 
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in  1918,  and  17  in  1919,  but  in  1920  it  had  increased  to  57  per  cent 
of  the  total.  But  even  before  the  revival  of  European  immigration 
the  return  movement,  which  also  had  been  largely  checked  oy  the 
war,  began  to  increase,  and  in  1919,  when  only  24,674  immigrant  aliens 
came  from  Europe.  84,531  emigrant  aliens  returned  there.  The 
movement  from  ana  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries . 


Biirope. 
Asia. 


British  North  America. 

Mexico 

other 


Immigrant 

aliens 
admitted 


ToUl. 


246,296 
17,505 
90,025 
52,361 
23,815 


430,001 


Emigrant 

aliens 
departed. 


256,443 
0,441 
7,068 
6,606 
8,167 


288,315 


Excess  of 

immigrant 

aliens. 


U0,188 

8,064 

82,367 

45,766 

15,648 


141,686 


1  Decrease. 


It  wiU  be  seen  that  emigration  again  exceeded  immigration  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  although  not  so  overwhelmingly  as  in  1919. 

The  excess  of  emigration  in  1920  was  due  to  the  lar^e  return  move- 
ment to  eastern  Europe,  for  in  the  case  of  every  northwestern  Euro- 
pean country  except  uermany  immigration  exceeded  emigration^ 
as  the  following  compilation  shows: 


Coontries. 


'  Immigrant 
I  aJiens,  1930. 


Belgiom I  6, 574 

Denmark. '  3,137 

Fiance 8,945 

Germany 1 ,  001 

Netherlands i  5,187 

Norway I  4 ,  445 

Sweden !  6,862 

Swltierland 3,785 

England 27, 871 

Ireland 9,601 

Scotland 9,347 

Wales 1,253 


Emigrant 
a]ion8,l020. 


•Hi' 

I 


1,846 
1,477 
4,477 
3,069 
1,017 
3,022 
3,109 
1,103 

o,  0v9 

3,735 

1,488 

141 


Average 
annual  im- 
migration. 
1910-1914. 


5,690 

6,694 

8,601 

33,339 

7,147 

11,416 

17^843 

3,763 

43,763 

37,483 

15,678 

3,374 


The  above  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  what  might  be  termed  the 
staying  qualities  of  northwestern  European  immigration  have  not 
changed  with  the  war,  for  the  exodus  was  very  small  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  there  were  adequate 
facilities  for  such  aliens  to  return  to  their  homelands.  Germany, 
of  course,  affords  an  exception;  but  technically  at  least,  a  state  ol 
war  still  exists  between  the  countries,  and  this  makes  impossible  a 
free  movement  of  German  citizens  either  to  or  from  the  United  States. 

The  last  table  also  affords  an  opportunity  to  compare  immigration 
in  1920  from  the  countries  namecl,  with  the  average  annual  immigra- 
tion in  1910-1914,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while,  as  a  nile, 
the  normal  prewar  movement  had  not  been  resumed,  it  was  slightly 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
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Four  other  European  countries  also  showed  in  1920  an  excess  of 
munigration  over  emigration,  as  follows: 


Coontries. 


Italv.... 
Portugal. 


Immigrant 
aUeD8,1920. 


95,145 
15,472 


Emigrant 
ali6DS,lfi20. 


Bo, vUv 

4,738 


Countries. 


Spain 

Torkey  in  Europe. 


Immigrant 
alien0,lO2O. 


18,821 
1,933 


Emigrant 
allen84920. 


3,841 
1,813 


With  the  single  exception  of  Turkey,  however,  the  number  of  emi- 
grant aliens  going  to  eastern  European  countries  was  in  excess,  and 
m  some  instances  greatly  in  excess,  of  immigration  from  the  same 
countries.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 


Austria 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Finland 

Greece 


Immigrant 

Emigrant 

aliens, 

aliens, 

1920. 

1920. 

268 

3,274 

84 

14,233 

90 

3,587 

3,426 

11,147 

756 

1,473 

11,931 

20,314 

Countries. 


Emigrant 

aliens, 

1920. 


Poland 

Roumanla 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes. .. 

Total 


18,100 
21,506 


The  nuxnber  of  emigrant  aliens  going  to  the  countries  named  was 
96,940  greater  than  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  received  from 
them,  but  in  view  of  existing  conditions  in  eastern  Europe,  this  record 
has  little  or  no  significance,  any  more  than  has  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  territory  now  included  in  the  countries  named  sent, 
in  round  numbers,  683,000  immigrant  aliens  to  the  United  States  in 
1914  compared  with  only  26,191  m  1920. 

NKW  ETJBOPEAN  COUNTBIES. 

The  foregoing  table  also  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  changed 
political  boundaries  in  Europe  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  list 
of  coxmtries  so  long  used  in  immiCTation  statistics.  The  Republics 
of  Czechoslovakia,  JFinland,  and  Poland  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  appear  as  political  entities  for  the  first 
tufxe;  the  ** Russian  Empire  ana  Finland"  in  previous  reports  is  now 
*'Russia,"  and  the  "German  Empire"  ia  changed  to  "Germany." 
Obviously,  this  disturbs  the  long  unbroken  continuity  of  our  immigra- 
tion records  by  countries  of  origin,  for  not  only  are  four  new  coun- 
tries added  to  the  list,  but  their  advent  as  political  entities  has  so 
changed  the  boimdaries  of  other  coimtries,  that  comparison  of  their 
future  contributions  to  immigration  with  contributions  of  the  past 
will  be  practically  meaningless. 

Three  of  the  chief  sources  of  immigration  in  the  past  which  are 
radically  affected  in  this  way  are  Austria,  Himgary,  and  Russia.  In 
1914  nearly  135,000  immigrant  aliens  came  from  Austria,  but  these 
included,  in  rotmd  numbers  49,000  Poles,  29,000  Ruthenians,  15,500 
Croatians  and  Slovenians.  9,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  other  peoples  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  no 
longer  imder  Austrian  rule.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  is  true  of 
Hungary,  and  through  the  newly  achieved  independence  of  Poland 
and  Finland,  Russia  has  lost  much  important  immigrant-furnishing 
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domain,  while  territorial  changes  in  the  Balkans,  Italy,  and  elsewhere 
wiU  also  add  to  the  difficulty  of  comparing  past  and  future  immigra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  country  of  origin. 

This  would  be  highly  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  immigra- 
tion statistics  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  since  1899  all  records  have 
been  kept  by  races  or  peoples,  as  well  as  by  countries  of  origin,  and 
as  this  method  is  in  nowise  affected  by  changing  political  boundaries, 
an  unbroken  record  in  this  respect  is  assured. 

AAOXS  OB  PXOPLSS. 

• 

It  is  usual  in  a  discussion  of  immigration  statistics  to  make  compari- 
sons between  two  principal  groups  of  European  races  or  peoples, 
namely,  those  indigenous  to  northern  and  western  Europe,  including 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  English,  French,  German.  Irish,  Scandina- 
vian, Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  those  who  come  irom  the  other  or 
southern  and  eastern  countries.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  latter  ^up  of  peoples  made  up  dv  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  European  immigration,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ahnost  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  once  great  movement  from  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  other  eastern  coimtries,  they  contributed  184,903 
immigrant  aliens  in  1920,  compared  with  165,871  northwestern  Euro- 
pean peoples.  These  figures,  however,  include  immigrants  coining 
from  Canada  and  other  sources  as  well  as  from  Europe.  Of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  peopled,  97,800,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  number,  were  Italians,  93,069,  of  whom  csXae  from  Italy. 
Of  the  northern  and  western  group  58,366  were  English,  of  whom 
6,044  came  from  Europe  and  30,398  from  British  Korth  America. 
In  the  case  of  emigrant  aliens  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were 
much  further  in  the  lead  with  a  total  of  226,566,  compared  with  only 
41,532  among  north  and  west  Europeans.  In  otner  words,  122 
emi^ant  aliens  departed  for  every  100  immigrant  aliens  admitted 
in  me  first  named  group,  compared  with  only  25  departed  per  100 
admitted  in  the  second. 

Other  races  or  peoples  which  contributed  more  than  10,000  each 
to  the  year's  immigration  were  the  following:  Mexican,  51  ,.042; 
French,  27,390;  Spanish,  23,594;  Scotch,  21,180;  Irish,  20,784; 
Scandinavian,  16,621;  Portugese,  15,174;  Hebrew,  14,292;  Greek, 
13,998;  and  Dutch  and  Flemish,  12,730. 

French  immigrants,  as  in  the  past,  were  largely  of  Canadian  origin, 
19,087  having  come  from  British  North  America  and  only  6,445  from 
fVance.  A  majority  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  also  came  from  British 
North  America,  11,756  of  the  former  and  9,614  of  the  latter  being 
from  that  source  compared  with  9,094  Scotch  and  10,963  Irish  who 
came  from  Europe.  The  Hebrews  came  from  widely  scattered  coim- 
tries, the  principal  ones  being  Poland,  3,793,  British  North  America 
3,326,  Roumama  1,304,  United  Kingdom  1,304,  Turkey  in  Asia  829, 
Turkey  in  Europe  490,  and  Russia  460. 


The  proportion  of  females  among  immigrant  aliens  as  a  whole  was 
42.4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1920,  compared  with  33.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  years  1910-1914.  This  increase  is  especially  noted  in  the 
case  of  certain  European  peoples  among  whom  the  proportion  of 
females  was  consistently  low  pnor  to  the  World  War,  as  the  following 
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compilation,  which  includes  all  races  or  peoples  having  more  than 
10,000  immigrants  in  1920,  will  show: 


Race  or  people. 

Per  cent  females. 

Race  or  people. 

Per  cent  females. 

1920 

1910-1914 

1930 

1910-1014 

Dntrh  and  F|Ami<9h  r  - 

44.6 
48.7 
48.0 
2a2 
53.2 
60.8 
48.9 

36.9 
43.0 
43.7 
9.2 
45.5 
48.1 
25.2 

TtAliAT)  (south)  X 

48.0 
33.3 
27.1 
41.1 
47.9 
13.1 

26.1 

English 

Mexican .....'. 

36.6 

French    

Portui^ese 

35.8 

Greek 

nc4\nd?Tiif^yian. 

36.8 

Hebrew 

Scotch 

43.2 

Irish 

Spi^n!?h ...*.....* 

2016 

TWiftn  (north)      

It  will  be  seen  that  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Mexicans,  Portu- 
-^ese,  and  Spanish  the  proportion  of  females  was  higher  in  1920  than 
in  1910-1914.  But  this  fact  has  little  or  no  real  significance  imder 
the  circumstances  unless  possibly  the  very  large  increases  among  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  give  a  hint  that  the  immigration  of  these  peoples 
in  the  future  may  be  somewhat  more  permanent  than  in  the  past. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  women  in  any  immi- 
ration  movement  insures  greater  permanency  of  residence  in  the 
United  States,  while  one  lai^ely  made  up  of  men  invariably  results 
in  a  correspondingly  large  emigration  after  a  few  years.  TThis  well- 
recognized  stability  of  tomale  immigration  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  only  17.9  per  cent  of  the  aliens  who  left  the  country  in  1920  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  elsewhere  were  of  that  sex,  and  that 
practically  the  same  proportion,  17.7  per  cent,  is  found  among  emi- 
grant aliens  in  the  five-year  period  1910-1914.  Therefore  it  may  be 
•safely  said  that  Greek  and  Italian  immigration  in  1920  represents  a 
far  more  permanent  class  than  came  before  the  war,  but  whether  this 
is  not  merely  a  temporary  result  of  post-war  conditions  remains  to  be 
•determined  by  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years. 

OCCTTPATIOKS  OF  IMHIGBANT  ALIENS. 

Tables  in  Appendix  I  show  in  much  detail  the  occupations  which 
arriving  immigrant  aliens  had  followed  in  their  homelands  and  those 
which  departing  emi^ant  aliens  had  pursued  in  the  United  States. 
The  compilations  wmch  follow  show  the  same  data  in  condensed 
form  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  also  for  the  five  years  1910-1914. 

The  first  table  divides  the  occupations  of  immigrant  aliens  into 
a  few  general  classes: 


Oocupatlcos 


Profewdofiftl • 

Skilted 

Farm  labcrers 

j'arxneis 

Lftborcrs 

Serrants 

Other  occupatloDS 

No.occupaoon  (taclading  women  and  children) 

Total 


Occapatioos  of  Inunif^rant  aliens. 


Number, 
1920 


12,442 
09,987 
16,2S7 
12,192 
81,732 
87,197 
28,081 
178,133 


480,001 


Per  cent  of  total 


1930 


loao 


1910-1914 


2.0 

1.9 

10.8 

14.8 

8.5 

918 

2.8 

LI 

19.0 

ia4 

&7 

1L7 

0.4 

2.7 

4a8 

20.9 

lOOLO 


15288— UkB  1020—21 
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Comparison  of  the  above  percentages  for  1920  and  1910-1914 
shows  two  outstanding  differences  between  the  occupational  status 
of  immigrants  in  the  two  periods,  first;  that  whereas  in  1910-1914 
24.3  per  cent,  or  practically  one-fourth,  of  all  arrivals  had  been  farm 
laborers  before  coming  to  tne  United  States,  only  3.5  per  cent  were  of 
that  status  in  1920,  and  second,  that  the  proportion  of  inmii^ants 
having  no  occupation  increased  from  26.2  per  cent  of  the  total  m  the 
earlier  period  to  40.3  per  cent  in  1920. 

In  the  first  instance  the  striking  change  is  very  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  eastern  European  immigration  which  was  largely 
made  up  of  farm  laborers  was  practically  shut  off  during  1920, 
and  the  increased  proportion  of  those  havmg  no  occupation  is  for 
the  most  part  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  females  coming  in 
1920,  as  already  pointed  out. 

Tlie  occupational  status  of  aliens  leaving  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  abroad  in  1920  and  1910-1914  is  shown  in 
the  next  table,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportions  in  the 
various  occupational  groups  differed  but  little  in  the  two  periods: 


Occupations 


Professknial 

BklUed 

Fvznlaboren 

Farmen 

Laborers 

Servants 

other  oocupatioits 

Mo  oocapaooD  (including  women  and  ciiildren) 

Total 


Oceapatlons  of  emigrant  aliens. 


Nomber. 
1990 


3,379 
20,782 

2,764 

ll,2(t2 

183;820 

6,802 
12,076 
48,441 


288.816 


Percent  of to|a] 


1920 

1910-1914 

L2 

La 

7.2 

laa 

.0 

L& 

8.9 

2.6^ 

63.8 

68L8 

2.0 

4.6. 

4.2 

6.8 

16.8 

14. » 

loao 


loao 


njJTEBACT. 

Of  the  348,111  immigrant  aliens  under  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
were  admitted  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  15,094,  or  4.4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  not  able  to  read  or  write,  and  were  adihitted  under  various 
exceptions  to  the  literacy  test  pro  vision  of  the  immigration  act  of  1917. 
Iliere  were  2,190  males  ana  12,904  females  among  the  illiterates 
admitted  and  the  exceptions  tmder  which  they  gained  entrance  were, 
to  join  relatives  14,741,  to  escape  reli^ous  persecution  9,  physical 
defect  1,  other  causes  343.  The  fact  that  the  literacy  test  is  appli- 
cable to  aliens^  16  years  of  age  and  over  made  it  necessary  for  the 
bureau  to  eliminate  the  formerly  used  group  ''under  14  years"  from 
the  statistical  records  and  substitute  the  group  '^under  16  years.'^ 
For  this  reason  earlier  records  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants  are  not 
quite  comparable  with  those  of  the  present,  but  it  may  be  noted  in 
tnis  connection  that  in  the  years  1910-1914,  25.3  per  cent  of  the  im- 
migrant aliens  14  years  of  age  and  over  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
These  figures  therefore  afford  at  least  an  approximate  indication  of 
the  effect  of  the  literacy  test. 
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WOfABOULL  OOHBmOV  OF  nOOOSAHTS. 

Immigrants  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States  are  not 
TeqmTeato  state  now  much  money  they  brin^  with  them  unless  the 
amomit  is  imder  $50.  but  as  a  rule  those  having  larger  sums  report 
the  amounts  they  posisess  to  the  examining  officis^.  in  1920,  141,799 
immigrant  aliens  out  of  a  total  of  276,049  showing  money  exhibited 
less  wan  $50  eadi.  This  was  51.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
showing  money  compared  with  44.6  per  cent  in  1919  and  82.7  per 
cent  in  1910-1914.  The  average  amount  shown  was  $119  in  1920, 
compared  with  $112  in  1919  and  $44  in  1910-1914. 

DESTINATIONS  IN  THE  TTNITBD  STATES. 


The  principal  destinations  of  immigrant  aliens  i 
and  llie  nmnber  of  emije^ant  aliens  leaving  the  s 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


in  the  United  States 
same  States  in  1920 


states. 


New  York.... 
Kftwrmthnffffttit 

Texas 

Oelltoiiia.... 
mwhfgiftti 

Feiuisyl vanJa . 

nUnois 

New  Jeraey... 

Olilo 

Otber  States.. 

Total... 


Immigrant 
aliens. 


106,680 
41,504 
SO, 115 
82,502 
28.227 
27,637 
16,064 
16,666 
15,877 

105,280 


430,001 


Emigrant 
aliens. 


88,713 
16,400 
2,460 
13.614 
12,081 
44,166 
17,061 
14,210 
20,543 
48,288 


288,316 


Ezoessof 

Immigrant 

aHens. 


17,017 
25,104 
86,646 
18,888 
15,205 

> 16, 510 

»087 

2,456 

> 14,166 
67,051 


141,686 


In  prewar  vears  New  York  invariably  led  all  other  States  as  a 
destination  of  immi^ants,  and  for  many  years  Pennsvlvania  held 
second  place  and  Hlmois  third.  New  York  maintainea  the  leisul  in 
this  respect  throughout  the  war  years,  and  in  1920  the  number 
destined  to  that  State  was  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  great 
as  that  going  to  Massachusetts,  the  nearest  competitor.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Tllinois,  however,  ranked  sixth  and  seventh,  respectively, 
in  1920j  and  these  States,  with  Ohio,  are  recorded  as  having  lost 
more  aliens  through  emigration  than  they  received,  the  relatively 
lai^e  return  movement  to  eastern  Europe,  previously  noted,  account- 
ing for  this  loss.  Texas  received  more  immigration  than  ever  before, 
and  California  the  greatest  number  since  1907,  when  35.377  were 
destined  to  that  State.  All  but  1,905  of  the  39,115  destined  to  Texas 
were  Mexicans,  but  several  races  or  peoples  contributed  largely  to 
California's  share,  including  5,982  English,  5,691  Mexican,  3,939 
Italian,  3,933  Japanese,  1,911  Portuguese,  and  1,844  Scotch. 

The  foregoing  discussion  includes  only  the  more  important  facts 
relating  to  alien  arrivals  and  departures  during  this  year,  and  those 
who  are  interested  will  find  in  the  statistical  record  in  Appendix  I 
much  additional  data  of  value  concerning  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion and  emigration. 
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BBVIBW  OF  WOBID  IKMIGBATIOV. 

Although  nearly  20  months  hare  passed  since  the  si^;nin^  of  the 
armistice,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  finds  the  immigration 
lanes  from  a  great  part  of  Europe  closed  almost  as  effectively  as  they 
were  durin?  the  war.  It  is  true  that  the  resumption  of  peace-tiine 
traffic  on  the  ocean  and  the  return  of  fairly  norm^  conditions  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  western  European  nations  have 
brought  about  a  considerable  immi^ation  and  emigration  movement 
between  those  countries  and  the  United  States.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  movement  to  and  from  Italy  and  Greece  has  reached  considerable 
proportions,  but  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  the  Balkans,  Germany, 
and  the  war-born  States  of  Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland- 
territory  which  sent  nearly  600,000  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  alone — sent  less  than  6,300  in  1920.  Therefore,  what  will 
undoubtedlv  be  our  greatest  postwar  immigration  problem  is  still  a 
matter  of  tne  future,  but  even  a  casual  observation  of  the  trend  of 
events  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  is  enough  to  warrant  the  convic- 
tion that  at  any  time  and  without  warning  this  problem  may  become 
an  immediate  and  very  pressing  one. 

The  central  and  eastern  Europe  situation  and  its  probable  relation 
to  future  immigration  was  discussed  at  some  lengtn  in  a  review  of 
world  immigration  which  appeared  in  the  bureau's  annual  report  for 
1919.  It  was  pointed  out  m  this  connection  that  while  immigration 
from  western  Europe  long  ago  passed  the  crest  and  probably  would 
never  again  attain  its  old-time  volume,  the  movement  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  countries  was  still*  considerably  below  the  an- 
ticipated flood  stage  when  the  World  War  began.  The  bureau  at 
that  time  predicted  that  immigration  from  western  Europe  would 
soon  resume  its  normal  prewar  status,  and  that  very  probaolv  there 
would  be  a  somewhat  increased  movement  in  the  case  ci  some 
countries,  and  the  experience  in  1920  has  only  strengthened  that 
belirf.  It  predicted,  also,  that  immigration  from  eastern  Europe 
would  almost  certainly  resume  prewar  importance  whenever  this 
became  physically  possible.  It  went  further  than  this,  and  pointed 
out  the  possibility  and  even  the  probability  that  when  this  re^on 
finally  emerged  from  the  maelstrom  into  which  the  World  War  nad 
plunged  it  the  overseas  exodus  would  not  only  reach  its  prewar 
status  but  would  increase  beyond  anything  that  was  ever  dreamed  of 
in  the  past. 

As  already  suggested,  the  experience  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
has  seemingly  justified  the  bureau's  prophecy  concerning  immigra- 
tion from  western  Europe,  for,  as  pom  ted  out  in  the  discussion  of 
immigration  statistics  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  movements  from 
and  to  most  of  the  countries  nave  already  resumed  something  like 
their  prewar  proportions,  and  in  the  case  of  some  countries  the  west- 
bound tide  is  even  higher  than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war. 

The  year  brought  little  change  in  immigration  from  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  however,  and  at  its  close  those  regions  are  still  so 
involved  in  the  aftermath  of  the  World  War  that  immigration  from 
them  is  neghgible.  Developments  of  the  year,  however,  have 
been  such  as  to  strengthen  the  bureau's  belief  that  when  real  peace 
finally  comes  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  free  communication  with 
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other  coimtrieB  is  again  resumed,  the  Tolume  of  immigration  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  lack  of  ocean  transportation  or  the  effectiveness 
of  possible  Darriers  which  the  various  countries  themselves  may  erect 
against  the  enugration  of  their  people,  or  which  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  may  erect  to  wholly  or  in  part  prevent  their 
admission. 

The  situation  in  specific  sections  or  countries  of  EtLrope,*  as  it 
appears  to  the  bureau  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  may  be  briefly 
sunmiarized  as  follows: 

From  all  accounts  Great  Britain — that  is  to  say  England^  Scotland, 
and  Wales— has  made  rapid  advances  toward  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal conditions  alons:  all  hues  since  the  war  ended,  and  this  apparently 
is  reflected  in  our  immigration  from  those  sources  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  when  it  resumed  practically  its  prewar  status.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  comparisons  between  the  number 
admitted  from  those  countries  m  1920  and  1914: 


Borland 27,871  35,864 

Scotland 9,347  10,682 

Watos. 1,263  2,188 


1914 


So  far  as  the  statistics  reveal,  the  chara^cter  of  this  immi^ation  was 
not  materially  different  frovi  that  of  earlier  jears,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  it  will  so  continue,  except  that  a  considerable  increase  may  be 
expected  provided  stable  economic  conditions  are  maintained  in  this 
country.  However,  the  demands  and  attractions  of  Canada  and  other 
British  overseas  dominions,  which  are  extensively  presented  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  effective  as  they 
did  in  years  prior  to^  the  war,  thereby  preventing  any  very  large 
movement  to  the  United  States,  thougn  many  may  leave  the  home 
countries. 

Fewer  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1920 
than  in  any  year  between  1833  and  1916,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
disturbed  political  conditions  in  that  coimtry  were  in  large  part 
responsible.  The  number  admitted  in  1920  was  only  9,591,  compared 
with  an  annual  average  of  32,000  in  the  16  years  1900-1914,  and  while 
a  substantial  increase  may  be  expected,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ireland 
will  ever  regain  its  former  place  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  immi- 
grant-furnisning  countries. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  there  was  some- 
thing of  an  mcrease  in  irnmigration  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
but  there  was  no  suggestion  of  an  exodus  of  population,  because  at  its 
highest  point,  in  1873,  only  14,798  came.  In  the  five  years  1910-1914 
immigration  from  France  averaged  8,601  annually  and  in  1920  it 
was  8,945,  which  probably  indicates  nothing  more  than  a  quick 
return  to  a  normal  status.  This  may  be  expected  to  continue  with- 
out important  fiuctuations. 

As  for  other  countries  of  northwestern  Europe  the  developments 
of  the  year  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  Gieat 
Britain  and  France,  for  while  immigration  from  Belgium,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland  did  not  reach  prewar 
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proportions  in  anj  case,  except  that  of  Switzerland,  nevertheless  the 
trend  was  clearly  in  that  direction,  and  the  biireau  expects  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  made  in  1919,  that  with  the  restoration  of 
traveling  and  other  facilities  the  movement  from  these  sources  will 
soon  resume  and  perhaps  for  a  time  somewhat  exceed  its  average 
for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  in  the  ^immigration 
record  of  1920  was  the  lai^ely  increased  number  coming  from  Spain, 
a  country  which  until  recent  years  had  contributed  only  a  few 
thousands  to  the  many  millions  who  have  come  from  Europe  diuring 
the  past  centufy.  From  1820  to  1902  the  average  nimiber  coming 
from  Spain  was  only  about  500  a  year,  and  it  exceeded  1,000  only 
six  times  during  that  period.  In  1903,  however,  2,080  came,  and  the 
average  munber  from  that  year  until  and  including  1919  was  4,480 
annufdly,  the  largest  number,  10,232,  coming  in  1917.  In  1920  the 
number  coming  from  Spain  reached  18,821.  Thus,  although  one  of 
the  westerly  coimtries  of  Europe,  Spain  was  the 'last  to  become  an 
important  source  of  immigration  to  this  country.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  above  20,000,000,  and  with  a  newly  started  and  rapidly 
growing  immigration  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  sources  are 
closed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  within  a  few  years  the  Spanish 
people  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  movement  from  Europe. 
^Immi^ation  from  Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores 
Islands,  in  1920  also  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  history — 15,472, 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  7,128  in  the  21  years,  1899-1919. 

The  resumption  of  immigration  from  Italy  soon  followed  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  a  total  of  95,145  came  from  that  country  in  1920, 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  194,500  during  16  years  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  This  may  safely  be  taken  to 
indicate  tnat  the  prewar  status  will  soon  be  reached,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  surpassed  for  a  time  at  least  the  average  of 
prewar  years,  especially  if  immigration  from  eastern  Europe  is  not 
resumecl  in  its  former  proportions. 

What  is  said  of  Italy  can  also  be  said  of  Greece,  for  while  the  11,981 
immigrants  who  came  from  that  country  in  1920  represent  less 
than  one-half  of  the  average  number  coming  during  the  few  years 
next  preceding  the  war,  the  quick  resumption  of  immigration  on  such 
a  considerable  scale  indicates  a  tendency  which  will  very  probably 
result  in  much  larger  numbers  coming  when  normal  concntions  of 
travel  are  fully  restored. 

So  far  as  the  remainder  of  Europe  is  concerned — ^which  is  to  say, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  the  Balkans,  and  the  newly 
created  States  of  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  and  Poland,  which 
appear  in  this  report  for  the  first  time  as  separate  political  entities — 
theie  is  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  immigration 
for  the  reason  that  almost  none  was  admitted  from  these  sources. 
Of  course  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Yersailles  leaves  this  coimtry  in  a  technical  state  of  war  with  the  so- 
cialled  Central  Powers,  so  that  there  is  little  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  them.  Russia  proper  is  still  laigely  shut  off  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  communication  witk  the  Balkans  is  very  much 
restricted.  There  has  been  a  considerable  return  movement  to 
some  of  these  countries,  particularly  to  Hungary,  Roumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland,  but  all  of  the  centrd  and  eastern  European 
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area  under  consideratioD  furnished  fewer  tban  6;300  immigrants  in 
1920;  compared  with  nearly  600,000  in  1914.  But,  as  akeacfy  stated, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  barriers  are  removed, 
there  will  be  an  outbursting  of  people  from  these  countries  which 
will  produce  an  immigration  limited  only  by  the  facilities  for  ocean 
travel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  so-called  Great  Russians,  who  may  be 
briefly  described  as  that  part  of  the  Russian  population  now  included 
in  Soviet  Russia,  all  of  tne  principal  peoples  oi  eastern  Emrope  have 
furnished  large  contributions  to  our  unmigration  and  in  most  cases 
the  numbers  coming  were  mcreasing  when  the  war  began,  with  the 
prospect  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  such  increase  would  have 
contmued  for  years  to  come. 

Many  of  these  peoples,  as  a  result  of  war,  have  come  under  changed 
political  sovereignty  and  as  a  rule  have  ceased  to  be  subject  peoples. 
Naturally  this  would  have  at  least  a  temporary  effect  of  restraining 
emigration,  but  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  it  will  do  so  permanently, 
especially  under  present  economic  conditions,  which  according  to  all 
available  estimates  are  destined  to  be  the  lot  of  practicafiy  the 
entire  region  under  consideration  for  a  long  period,  even  after  fighting 
ceases  and  stable  and  permanent  governments  are  estabushed. 
This  being  the  case,  it  can  not  but  be  expected  that  a^  in  the  past  the 
surplus  population  will  seek  relief  in  emigration. 

An  important  question — perhaps  the  most  important  one  which 
arises  out  of  the  turtnoil  of  eastern  JEurope — is  to  what  extent  will  the 
people  of  Great  Russia  become  a  part  of  future  immigration.  For 
many  years  after  other  peoples  of  what  was  then  Russia,  notably 
the  Poles,  Hebrews,  Lithuanians,  and  Finns,  had  become  large 
factors  in  our  immigration  it  was  commonly  predicted  that  the 
Russians  themselves  would  never  follow  their  example  to  any  great 
extent.  The  contrary  proved  to  be  true,  however,  for  in  the  few 
years  next  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  began  to  come  to 
the  United  States  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers. 

The  following  figures  snowing  the  number  of  immigrants  of  each 
of  the  peoples  najned  who  came  from  Russia  in  1910-1914  will  illus- 
trate this  point: 


Hebrew 

Polish 

Lithuanian. 
Finnish. 


59|824 
63,635 
21,676 
14  999 
Russian 14^768 


1910 


1911 


65,472 
40,103 
16,210 
8,942 
17,581 


1912 


58,389 
61,244 
13,576 
6,708 
21,101 


1913 


74,033 
112,345 
23,873 
11, 156 
48,472 


1914 


102,688 
66,278 
20,908 
10,968 
40,241 


With  the  exception  of  the  Russians  the  peoples  enmnerated  came 
from  western  and  southwestern  Russia,  the  most  of  which  territory 
is  either  definitely  separated  from  the  former  empire,  as  in  the  case 
of  Finland  and  Poland,  or  which,  for  the  present  atleast,  is  outside  the 
juris(Uction  of  the  so-called  Soviet  government.  Accordingly,  the 
only  immigrants  who  in  the  past  have  come  in  any  numbers  from 
what  is  now  Soviet  Russia  are  the  real  Russian  people,  mentioned  in 
the  table,  and  some  immigrants  of  Glerman  blood  wno  came  from  the 
old-time  German  settlements  on  the  Volga  River. 
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Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  various  peoples  of  Asiatic  orimif 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Uie 
present  Soviet  Russia  is  very  largely  made  up  of  the  real  Russian 
people  alreadv  referred  to,  and  the  extent  of  their  future  immigration 
to  the  Unitea  States  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  much  will  depend  upon  economic,  and  perhaps  political,  condi- 
tions in  Russia  when  normal  intercoiUBe  with  other  coimtries  is 
resumed.  The  rapid  increase  which,  as  the  above  table  shows, 
occurred  just  preceding  the  World  War  was  thoughtfully  considered 
by  the  bureau,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  imless  artificially 
restricted,  these  Russians  would  soon  become  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  racial  groups  among  our  immigrants. 

At  that  time  it  was  bdieved  that  imfavorable  economic  conditions, 
resulting  largely  from  overpopulation  of  land  available  for  the  peas- 
ants in  lar^e  sections  of  central  Russia,  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
tJie  beginning  and  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  to  this  country. 
In  earlier  years  this  population  pressure  had  been  somewhat  relieved 
by  an  enormous  immiCTation  oi  peasants  to  Siberia,  but  for  various 
reasons  this  decreased,  and  the  mcreased  movement  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  Canada,  almost  immediately  followed. 

The  World  War,  of  course,  abruptly  stopped  this  movement,  as  it 
did  all  immigration  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the  isolation  of  Russia 
since  the  war  ended  has  been  equally  effective  in  that  respect. 
Whether  the  political  upheaval  in  that  coimtry  will  result  in  removing 
what  seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  peasant  ihigration  to  Siberia 
and  emigration  overseas  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  ASIATIC  SITUATION. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  immigration  from  the  Far  East 
in  the  fiscal  year  1920  compared  with  1919,  but  that  coming  from 
Asiatic  Turkey  increased  from  only  19  in  1919  to  5,033  in  1920,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  are  again 
beginning  to  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  These  and  other 
subject  peoples  of  Turkey  have  come  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  past,  and  while  their  emancipation  from 
Turkish  rule  may  have  some  effect  in  checking  immigration  it  seems 
very  likely  that  the  movement  will  continue  much  as  it  was  before 
the  war  with  a  probability  of  considerable  increase. 

China  contributed  2,330  immigrant  ftliens  during  the  year  1920  and 
3,102  returned  to  that  country,  wile  9,432  came  from  Japan  and  4,249 
returned  there.  The  annual  immigration  from  China  has  not  changed 
materially  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  it  long  ago 
responded  to  the  poHcy  of  exclusion.  The  number  admitted  from 
Japan  was  slightly  less  than  in  1919,  and  also  slightly  under  the 
annual  average  for  the  21  years,  1899-1919,  that  average  being  10,984. 
During  that  period,  however,  the  number  varied  greatfy,  the  extremes 
being  30,226  in  1907  and  2,720  in  1910. 

BRITISH  NOBTH  AMERICA. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Italy,  Canada,  or  rather  British 
North  America  as  a  whole,  led  all  other  coimtries  as  a  source  of 
immigration  in  1920,  the  number  admitted  being  the  largest  recorded 
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immigration  from  that  source  since  1882,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  years,  1916  and  1917.  Immigration  from  and  emi^ation  to 
Canada  are  discussed  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in  tms  report. 
(See  p.  28.) 

MEXICO. 

After  Italy  and  Canada,  Mexico  furnished  more  immigrants  in 
1920  than  any  other  country,  52,361  having  been  admitted  from 
that  source  compared  with  29,818  in  1919,  and  an  annual  average 
of  10,320  in  the  21  years  1899-1919.  The  large  increase  in  1920  is 
said  to  be  due  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  miich  was  the  demand 
for  labor  at  high  wages  in  the  southwest,  where  these  immigrants 
form  a  highly  important  part  of  the  labor  supply. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Immigration  conditions  from  the  various  countries  in  this  part  of 
the  world  show  little  change,  but  with  the  development  of  comm^ce 
now  progressing  to  the  mutual  interests  of  all  nations  contributing 
to  the  same,  it  is  expected  that  movement  of  people  to  and  from  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  to  the  south  will  materially  increase. 

DIVISION  OF  IHFOBHATION. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  activitj  of  the  division  will  be  extended 
as  far  as  practicable  in  an  effort  to  give  information  to  arriving  immi- 
grants concerning  the  ''resources,  products,  and  physical  character- 
istics" of  the  various  States,  and  m  supplying  information  to  indi- 
viduals or  organizations,  public  or  pnvate;  and  in  addition  that 
the  forthcoming  appropriation  bills  will  amply  provide  for  the 
work.  The  necessity  for  proper  distribution  of  recent  arrivals  is 
as  great  as  that  of  suppljdng  employment  to  our  own  people,  and  this 
duty  should  ever  be  oorne  m  mind.  Successful  efforts  in  tnis  direc- 
tion will  save  many  from  liability  of  becoming  public  charges  and 
avoid  hardships  and  other  consequences  resultmg  from^  neglect  and 
idleness.  It  was  in  part  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  in  the  report 
for  1919,  while  discussing  the  subject  of  anarchy  and  of  our  duty  to 
immigrants,  the  following  expression  was  made: 

Another  thought  that  has  been  evolved  from  the  consideration  of  anarchistic  work 
18  that  the  alien  who  comes  to  our  country  fresh  from  places  where  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  unlike  that  which  exists  here,  and  where  repressive  measures  are  enforced 
against  many  privileges  that  men  believe  they  ought  to  enjoy,  is  imbued  with  a  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  government  as  a  whole,  which  is  not  generally  true  of  those  who 
come  uoia  nations  with  democratic  tendencies;  but  botn  classes  come  in  contact 
with  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  teach  anarchistic  doctrines  or  represent  organi- 
zations having  such  tendencies.  With  the  former  class  these  find  ready  companion- 
ship; with  the  latter  they  get  the  first  opportunity  to  insidiously  pour  into  their  minds 
ideas  against  government  and  constituted  autl^ority.  The  Government  should  take 
steps  to  arm  eve^  alien  on  admission  at  our  immigration  stations  with  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  utilized  by  him  to  confront  these  teachers  of  evil  when  they  appear,  and 
will  enaMe  him  to  combat  them.  He  should  be  given  information  as  to  his  privileges 
as  weU  as  his  responsibilities.  Contact,  through  the  Information  Division  of  the 
Immigration  Service,  should  be  continued  after  his  entry  and  every  assistance  ex- 
tended to  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  enemies  of  government  and  of 
our  system  of  civilization,  thus  not  only  aiding  in  his  assimilation  but  in  his  Ameri- 
canization  as  well. 
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ABBiinilation  of  aliens  can,  by  cooperationi  be  developed  by  having  the  alien  aid 
himself  as  much  as  by  aid  extended  to  him.  Fortunately  aliens  who  are  law-abiding 
people  and  hence  of  &e  right  kind  to  mold  into  our  citizenship  possess  initiative  ana 
the  desire  to  better  their  condition  in  high  degree.  In  connection  with  their  own 
efforts,  direction  under  appropriate  official  authoritv  should  be  afforded  in  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  work  of  assimilation.  Already  has  this  service 
devoted  attention  to  the  subject  by  providing  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  school 
and  other  authorities  of  the  arrival  of  immigrant  families  having  minor  children  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  school,  labor,  and  other  laws.  *  *  *  In  returning  to 
the  conditions  of  peace,  this  work  should  be  renewed  and  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and 
the  orcanizations  of  women  and  men  which  had  tendered  their  services  in  me  past 
should  be  called  into  activity.    *    ♦    * 

This  movement  should  not  be  on  class  or  racial  lines.  It  should  follow  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  our  institutions,  and  in  its  organization  and  development  no 
more  should  be  done  for  the  alien  than  is  done  for  the  citizen,  native  or  naturalized. 
This  would  aid  la  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  new  citizenship  that  mav  be  thus 
secured  the  fimdamental  principle  of  our  institutions— equality.  It  would,  more- 
over, aid  in  dispelling  the  idea  of  class  and  caste,  something  from  which  most  of  the 
aliens  who  come  to  us  have  endeavored  to  escape. 

The  bureau  reverts  to  the  subject  and  reiterates  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  quotation  that  provision  may  be  made  to  place  in  opera- 
tion the  suggestions  set  forth  and  for  the  inauguration  of  the  move- 
ment to  supply  the  information  described  under  this  heading.  As 
a  good  beginning,  the  su^estion  is  made  that  the  office  which  finally 
developed  into  tne  United  States  Employment  Service  may  be  re- 
openea  at  the  barge  office,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  said  divi- 
sion, not  as  an  employment  service,  but  to  supply  the  much  needed 
information  indicated.  Ellis  Island  Station,  as  a  gateway  of  the 
large  majority  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States,  is  conven- 
iently located,  and  by  close  cooperation  the  public  could  be  served  at 
the  proposed  office  without  adding  to  the  congestion  constantly 
existmg  at  that  station. 

Dupucating  the  plans  with  necessary  modifications  mentioned 
in  the  above  quotation  concerning  notices  to  school  authorities  in  the 
various  States,  advising  them  of  me  arrival  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions of  children  of  school  age,  notice  of  the  arrival  oi  immigrants, 
stating  the  kind  of  work  to  which  thev  are  adapted  and  in  which  tJtiey 
have  had  experience,  together  with  their  respective  addresses,  might 
be  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  all  district  offices  of  the  Immigration  Service,  also  to  State 
authorities,  so  that  interested  parties  m  their  particular  line  of  work 
may  get  in  touch  with  such  arrivals  before  they  enter  work  diflFerent 
from  that  which  they  followed  in  the  country  of  their  nativity.  It  is 
thought  that  the  establishment  of  this  system  may  be  of  some  aid 
in  directing  immigrants  to  the  farm. 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION. 

• 

In  connection  with  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
work  of  assimilation  of  arriving  immigrants  and  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  conferred  by  law  to  prevent  their  exploitation,  as  well  as 
to  aid  in  securing  protection  and  humane  treatment,  particularly 
aiding  women,  gir£,  and  children  while  in  transit  through  the  coimtry, 
by  proper  advice  and  direction  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  assistance 
so  generously  tendered  by  many  organizations  of  women  engaged  in 
this  great  work  to  insure  safe  delivery  at  destinations,  it  recommends 
the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  woman's 
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division  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  presided  over  by  a  woman 
chief  of  division.  Its  work  should  be  coimned,  so  far  as  mmiigrants 
are  concerned,  to  immigrant  women,  girls,  and  children;  and,  in 

feneral,  to  interest  the  public  in  the  work  of  the  department  and 
ureau  in  behalf  of  women  as  affected  by  immigration  laws;  also 
to  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  organizations  desiring 
to  be  of  assistance  to,  and  to  take  a  beneficial  interest  in,  immigrant 
families.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  as 
stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  this  service  had  provided  that 
"notice  shall  be  given  to  school  and  other  authorities  of  the  arrival 
of  immigrant  fanmies  having  minor  children  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  scnool,  labor,  and  other  laws.  It  also  had,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  an  arrangement  with  women's  organizations  of  the  country 
whereby  these  notices  could  also  be  sent  to  their  local  imits^  whicn 
had  elected  to  take  a  beneficial  interest  in  such  work.  This  mterest 
developed  to  an  enthusiastic  degree,  but  the  effects  of  the  war  prep- 
arations prevented  progress.  In  returning  to  the  conditions  of  peace 
this  work  should  be  renewed  and  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  the  organ- 
izations of  women  and  men  which  ha4  tendered  their  services  in  the 
past  should  be  called  into  activity.  As  these  organizations  are  found 
to  have  units  in  practically  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  land, 
the  results  can  not  fail  greatly  to  aid  the  objects  of  the  movement. 
Efforts  of  this  character  induce  interest  and  command  success,  as 
they  are  founded  on  the  work  of  willing  hands  and  kind  hearts."  By 
reorganization  on  lines  formerly  existing  and  by  the  united  effort  of 
those  interested  in  the  work  throughout  the  land,  the  department 
and  the  bureau  will  be  enabled  to  render  immigrants  the  service 
contemplated  by  law  and  thus  aid  in  their  assimilation  and  American- 
ization. 

SOTTBCES  OF  BEVEVUE. 

The  head  tax  was  a  ^eat  revenue  producer  until  the  World  War 
checked  the  flow  of  immigration,  and  the  surplus  was  greatly  reduced 
during  the  war  years. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for 
administration  and  for  enforcement  of  immigration  laws  from  1894 
to  that  date  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Total  head-tax  collectionB $50,233,742.00 

Total  appropriations 46, 949, 949. 00 

Net  surplus 4, 283, 793. 00 

The  next  fiscal  year  will  witness  receipts  again  exceeding  expen- 
ditures, as  in  prewar  years. 

The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  as 
follows: 

Headtax^ $2,947,984.00 

Administrative  fines 154, 210. 00 

Court  fines  and  forfeited  bonds 42, 073. 00 

Total 3, 144, 267. 00 
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NEW  SOUBOBS  OF  BBVJSNUE. 

Recommendation  is  made  for  the  enactment,  where  not  now  in 
the  law,  of  necessary  legislation  to  authorize,  for  the  reasons  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  collection  of  charges  for  official  work  performed, 
as  follows: 

1.  Seamen's  identification  cards $1. 00 

2.  Renewal  of  same,  or  certificates  hereinafter  specified,  each 1. 00 

3.  Certificates  of  arrival,  etc.,  for  naturalization  purposes,  except  when  nec- 

essary in  a  proceeding  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 

act 1.00 

4.  Certificates  issued  by  the  Department  under  seal  in  proceedings  other  than 

those  pending  in  the  immigration  districts  or  in  the  department 1. 00 

5.  All  other  certificates 1. 00 

6.  Copies  of  records  or  documents  to  be  certified  under  seal,  or  otherwise — ^15 

cents  per  folio,  first  copy;  5  cents  per  folio  for  second  or  additional  copies. 

7.  Return  certificates » 1.00 

8.  Certificate  of  identity  and  duplicate  certificate  of  residence,  each  ' 2. 50 

9.  Transit  certificates » 1.00 

10.  Reimbursement  of  the  total  cost,  including  salaiy  paid,  traveling  and 

living  expenses  of  immigration  officers  accompanying  transits  at  the 
request  of  transportation  companies,  or  otherwise. 

11.  Reimbursement  from  transportation  companies  for  the  cost  of  lodging  and 

other  supplies  necessary  lor  the  comfort  and  protection  of  any  alien  appli- 
cant for  admission  into  the  United  States  Drought  to  any  immigration 
station  thereof  for  inspection  at  the  seaports  or  land  borders. 

Justification  for  the  foregoing  recommendations,  briefly  stated,  is 
as  follows: 

1,  2.  The  Government  is  now  expending  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  seamen.  The  nossession  of  an 
identification  card  is  necessary  and  of  benefit  to  tne  seamen,  but 
some  become  careless  about  its  safekeeping.  Losses  are  frequent, 
thus  requiring  renewals  at  the  expense  of  much  time  of  a  busy  in- 
spector. This  carelessness  sometimes  leads  to  an  accumulation  of 
cards  and  the  liability  that  some  may  ^et  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  may  use  same  imlawfully.  The  fixing  of  the  proposed  charge 
will  cause  greater  care  to  be  taken  of  them  by  seamen. 

3.  Certificates  of  arrival  for  naturalization  purposes  are  fimiished 
by  the  district  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  places 
where,  either  at  the  seaports  or  land  boundaries,  the  alien  arrived. 
Very  often,  owing  to  the  meager  information  furnished,  it  involves 
labor  consuming  nours  and  sometimes  days  to  go  through  volumi- 
nous records  to  obtain  the  facts  for  certification.  The  Inmiigration 
Service  is  compelled  out  of  its  fimds  to  maintain  a  force  at  the  various 
ports  in  order  that  demands  for  such  certificates  may  be  met.  It  is 
considered  that  the  charge  is  not  only  reasonable  but  justifiable  imder 
the  circumstances. 

4,  5.  Certificates  to  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  attesting  to  the  correctness  of  docimients,  or  copies  of  docu- 
ments, for  use  in  court  proceedings,  are  often  applied  for.  Their 
preparation  requires  considerable  labor  and  time.  The  .amount 
which  is  proposed  in  each  instance  is  considered  to  be  fair. 

6.  Copies  of  records  of  documents  certified  under  seal  or  otherwise 
involve  the  utilization  of  considerable  time  of  the  officers  of  the  serv- 
ice and  of  Government  supplies.  The  charges  prescribed  are  recom- 
mended. 

*  Under  Ghlnew-exclusion  act* 
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7,  8,  and  0.  These  documents  are  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Chinese-exclusion  law  and  are  not  directly  necessary  for  use  in  any 
Oovemment  proceeding,  but  thev  are  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
individual  applying  therefor.  Tne  charges,  like  the  others  made,  are 
reasonable.  The  suggested  charge  of  $2.50  under  item  8  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  card  furnished  is  printed  on  a  specially  pre- 
pared paper,  engraved  to  prevent  fraud  ;^  hkewise  with  tne  duplicate 
certificate  of  residence.  Investigation  is  required  before  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  under  headmgs  7  and  8.  Transit  certificates 
are  issued  to  Chiuese  entering  the  United  States  and  passing  through 
the  same  to  other  countries.  Care  has  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  diseases.  Supervision  to  avoid  unlawful  entry  into 
the  country  and  to  secure  departure  therefrom,  as  per  permit  granted, 
18  reqi^ured.    The  charge  is  a  fair  one. 

10.  Transportation  companies  and  all  persons  interested  often 
require  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  accompany  transits 
imder  supervision  of  the  Immigration  Service.  Provision  for  reim- 
bursement is  made  so  as  to  include  all  expense  incurred. 

11.  In  the  judgment  of  the  bureau,  the  law  already  provides  for 
reimbursement  from  the  transportation'  companies  for  all  expense 
incurred  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  aliens  brought  to  immigra- 
tion stations  at  the  seaports  or  land  ports  of  the  United  States  for 
inspection.  It  mentions  this  item  because  it  believes  that  it  should 
be  a  source  of  future  revenue.  The  transportation  companies  now 
pay  for  the  food  furnished  and  for  the  medical  treatment  given  to  aliens 
so  brought  by  them,  but  so  far  no  effort  has  been  made  to  collect 
from  them  the  large  expense  incurred  by  the  Government  for  their 
lodging  and  for  the  furnishing  of  other  supplies  necessary  to  their 
comfort  and  protection.  A  casual  inspection  of  the  accoxmts  of  the 
Immigration  Service  will  readily  disclose  the  large  amount  that  is 
yearly  expended  to  pay  for  the  lodging  and  care  of  such  aliens.  There 
IS  as  mucn  reason,  ana  certainly  as  much  authority  in  law,  to  collect 
the  cost  of  lodging  as  there  is  to  collect  the  value  of  food  fiunished. 

It  is  estimated,  according  to  present  volume  of  immigration,  that 
from  the  above  possible  sources  of  revenue  a  sum  ranging  from 
$700,000  to  $1,000,000  yearly  may  be  added  to  the  receipts  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

PEBSOirirEL  AND  APPB0PSIATI017S. 

The  CTeat  outstanding  fact  made  prominent  throughout  the  year, 
of  whidi  those  in  authority  in  the  department  and  the  Immigration 
Service  were  constantly  reminded,  was  inadequacy  of  force  and  in- 
sufficiency of  appropriations  to  properly  officer  the  service  and  fur- 
nish the  supplies  necessary  for  the  emcient  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration of  tne  laws.  This  statement  is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of 
complaint,  for  it  is  realized  that  the  demands  made  upon  Congress 
have  been  enormous  and  the  ability  to  supply  what  it  was  clamied 
was  needed  has  been  limited  by  taxation  already  constituting  a 
burden.  Resigned  as  the  Immigration  Service  has  been  to  this  situ- 
ation, it  is  not  unmindful  of  the  existence  of  a  condition  under  which 
it  can  not  continue  to  meet  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it' unless 
provision  is  made  for  an  increased  number  of  officers  and  employees 
and  its  funds  are  augmented  to  meet  the  necessities  of  admmistra- 
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tion  so  as  to  permit  it  to  function  efficiently.  The  activities  of  the 
Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  in  its  regular  work  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  An  increase  in  admissions  of  immigrant 
aliens  from  141,132  in  1919  to  430,001  for  this  year,  with  departiu-es 
placed  at  288,315  of  the  same  class  (emigrant) ;  the  movement  of  non- 
immigrant and  nonemigrant  aliens  for  this  year  was,  inwardly, 
191,575,  and  outwardly,  139,747,  as  compared  with  95,889  and 
123,522  for  1919.  As  already  stated,  the  requirements  of  the  sea- 
men's provisions  of  the  immigration  law  of  1917  have  materially  in- 
creased not  only  the  work  but  the  responsibilities  of  the  Immigration 
Service.  Inspections  at  seaports  increased  from  810,097  in  1919  to 
933,081  in  1920.  The  total  number  of  examinations  aggregated 
1,566,452,  composed  of  621,576  aliens  admitted  (430,001  immigrant 
and  191,575  nonimmigrant),  11,795  aliens  debarred,  and  933,081 
alien  seamen,  exceeding  by  391,504  the  average  yearly  inspections  of 
all  classes  of  aliens  for  the  10  years  preceding  the  World  War,  which 
was  1,174,948,  and  greater  by  114,919  than  the  total  inspections  of 
aliens  in  1907,  when  immigration  reached  its  highest  point.  This 
increase  of  work  calls  for  increase  of  force  and  increase  of  funds. 

The  bureau  estimates,  after  careful  study  and  consideration,  that 
$6,000,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate 
service  for  the  coming  year,  and  believes  that  imlcss  an  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  reaching  or  approximating  that  anaount  is 
secured  it  will  be  impossible  to  properly  enforce  the  imnaigration  laws 
and  meet  all  requirements  of  aoministration.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  actual  conditions  and  necessities.  Since  our  entry  into  the 
World  War  the  making  of  numerous  repairs  and  improvements  at 
the  various  immigration  stations  was  postponed  because  of  the  appeal 
then  made  to  desist  from  making  sucn  requests  except  in  case  of  lu*- 
gent  requirements,  with  the  result  that  at  all  stations  repairs  are  now 
necessary  not  only  to  buildings  but  to  machinery,  ferrv  boats,  etc. 
Additions  and  improvements  have  for  like  reasons  been  deferred  imtil 
the  accumxdation  of  such  necessities  is  causing  embarrassment  in 
carrying  on  inmaigration  work.  What  was  avoided  then  calls  for 
early  action  now;  otherwise,  not  only  will  damage  result  to  Govern- 
ment property  but  interference  witli  the  proper  care  of  inmiigrants 
will  follow. 

Moreover,  the  growing  necessity  for  additional  employees  was  for 
the  same  reasons  not  pressed.  A  material  increase  is  now  unavoid- 
able and  it  is  estimated  that  a  personnel  of  2,500  will  be  required. 
In  connection  with  the  increase  in  personnel  there  must  be  con- 
sidered an  increase  in  pay.  The  difficulty  in  securing  and  keeping 
good  officers  when  other  public  services,  as  well  as  private  industries, 
offer  greater  pay  for  practically  like  (qualifications,  has  been  one  of 
the  drawbacks  to  efficient  administration  for  some  years  past.  Dur- 
ing this  year  it  has  become  accentuated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
caused  the  loss  of  many  experienced  officers  from  the  service,  and 
inability  to  induce  qualified  persons  to  accept  employment  by  reason 
of  the  conditions  described  has  at  times  brought  some  branches  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point.  Not  only  must  provision  be  made  for 
^eater  compensation,  but  the  service  must  be  made  as  inviting  as 
that  established  in  private  industry  and  promotions  for  meritonous 
application  to  duty  provided  for  at  proper  intervals.     Unless  this  is 
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done  and  the  competition  thus  created  is  met,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
look  for  the  acquisition  of  efficient  members  of  the  force.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  six  months  affords  abundant  proof  of  this  fact. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  bureau  that,  taking  immigrant  inspectors  as 
an  illustration,  it  should  be  possible  to  divide  this  class  of  employees 
into  three  groups,  with  annual  salary  as  follows:  First,  commencing 
at  $1,380  and  extending  to  $1,740;  second,  from  $1,740  to  $2,120; 
and  third,  from  $2,120  to  $2,500.  All  inspectors  reported  as  worthy 
of  promotion  for  meritorious  service  should  be  advanced  in  the 
respective  grad^.  The  clerical  employees  likewise  should  be  divided 
into  three  grades  with  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,120,  the  first  jgirade 
to  reach  $1,320,  the  second  $1,740,  and  the  third  the  maximum 
amount  mentioned.  Stenographers  should  be.  similarly  treated  as 
to  the  division  of  grades,  the  first  to  $1,380,  the  second  to  $1,740, 
and  the  third  (including  secretaries  of  boards  of  inquiry)  to  $1,860. 
Proceeding  on  this  line,  watchmen,  laborers,  and  other  members  of 
the  subderical  group,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
performed,  should  be  also  graded.  Possibly  in  this  class  two  grades 
might  be  sufficient.  In  subclerical  work  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
minimum-wage  bill,  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  during 
the  last  session,  should  be  used  as  the  minimum.  All  salaries  are 
at  the  yearly  rate.  The  present  immigration  force  consists  of  about 
1,700  officers  and  empio^rees.  The  800  increase  proposed  is  intended 
to  supply  aid  in  the  various  grades  of  the  inspectorial,  clerical,  and 
subclerical  work  throughout  the  jurisdiction  iJready  called  for  by 
pressing  rec^uests  on  file  and  to  provide  the  eight-hour  dav  and  six- 
day  week  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to 
utilize  the  balance  to  increase  the  force  on  the  two  borders,  on  the 
coast  lines  as  well  as  at  seaports,  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  entry  of 
aliens;  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  those  found  illegally 
within  the  country,  and  in  this  connection  to  maintain  a  follow-up 
system  to  guard  against  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  a 
general  sense  and  particularly  by  aliens  who  are  permitted  thereunder 
to  enter  for  specined  purposes;  and,  secondly,  lor  the  supply  to  tJie 
various  ports  and  stations  of  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  em- 
ployees to  meet  the  increased  requirements  in  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  immigration  laws  concerning  seamen,  reference  to  which 
has  already  been  made. 

The  $6,000,000  estimate  is  also  intended  to  cover  the  amounts 
reqidred  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings, 
and  other  items  that  do  not  involve  directlv  the  enforcement  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  w^hich  unless  provided  for  in  sufficient  amount 
will,  as  was  done  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  cause  the  utilization  of 
funds  absolutely  required  for  immigration  purposes.    As  many  re- 

Eairs  and  alterations  of  this  character  have  been  deferred,  as  herein- 
efore  indicated,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  coming 
year  because  of  the  extent  to  which  i^t  will  be  necessary  to  make  sudE 
repairs  and  alterations. 

This  estimate  is  also  intended  to  meet  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
the  countries  to  which  they  have  been  ordered  returned  aliens,  subject 
to  deportation,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  public  institutions  at  the 
expense  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities. 

Among  the  items  too  numerous  to  mention  which  this  proposed 
estimate  is  intended  to  cover  is  a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  per 
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diem  allowed  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  The  cost  of  subsistence  and 
deeping  accommodations  of  officers  on  short  trips  has  been  one  that 
has  produced  loss  whenever  they  have  been  compelled,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  to  go  to  places  away  from  their  homes.  The  fixing  of  the 
$6  rate  will  equalize  this  allowance  with  that  which  it  is  understood 
is  given  in  some  other  branches  of  the  Government  service. 

It  is  believed  that  with. a  system  in  force  that  can  be  created  by 
increased  personnel,  offering  fair  compensation  for  a  day's  work  and 
holding  out  the  promise  of  promotion  for  meritorious  service,  will 
not  omy  encourage  those  now  in  the  bureau's  employ  to  continue 
tiierein  but  will  induce  qualified  citizens  to  accept  appointments. 

The  above  refers  to  the  necessities  of  the  service  in  the  field.  There 
remains  to  consider  the  statutory  organization  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. As  the  districts  composing  the  field  service  report  to  the 
department  through  that  organization,  their  work  is  thus  reviewed 
under  departmental  direction  for  presentation  to  such  of  its  offi- 
cers who  p&ss  upon  decisions  in  appeal,  warrant,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings under  tne  immigration  law.  Efficiency  and  ability  of  a 
high  order  are  required  to  properly  attend  to  the  large  amount  of 
work  committed  to  this  force,  which  demands  knowledge  not  only 
of  immigration  laws  and  regulations,  but  also  of  laws  covering  consti- 
tutional, international,  ana  municipal  questions.  To  secure  such  a 
class  of  competent  officers  and  to  meet  the  increased  work  that  has 
grown  during  the  last  year  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  bureau  recom- 
mends additions  to  the  clerical  sections,  as  well  as  to  those  engi^ed  in 
law  duties.  The  proposal  is  to  add  two  law  examiners  quiuified  as 
immigrant  inspectors  at  $4,000  each,  one  at  S3,500,  one  at  $3,000, 
one  at  $2,500,  and  two  at  $2,000  each.  As  the  work  performed  by 
these  officers  is  of  a  judicial  and  legal  nature,  the  compensation 
named  is  not  considered  exorbitant  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  sala- 
ries paid  like  officers  in  manv  bureaus  of  the  Federal  departments. 

Classification  of  officers  ana  employees  and  an  equitable  system  of 
efficiency  ratings  are  much  needed  in  connection  with  promotions 
and  the  fixing  of  salaries  of  the  personnel  of  the  service,  as  a  guaranty 
of  equal  treatment  and  fair  dealing  to  all. 

One  difficulty  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete  distribution 
of  the  personnel  of  the  immigration  service  from  one  district  to  another 
where  their  services  might  have  been  more  valuable,  or  where  condi- 
tions might  have  been  more  agreeable  owing  to  proximity  to  former 
homes  ot  employees,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation for  themselves  and  their  families  is  so  great  that  transfers 
would  practically  impoverish  them;  hence  transfers  have  not  been 
ordered  except  where  absolutely  necessary.  Other  services,  the 
writer  is  informed,  make  an  allowance  for  such  expenses,  and  the 
bureau  feels  if  such  a  rule  could  be  extended  to  tne  Immigration 
Service  much  would  be  accomplished  in  bettering  administrative 
conditions.  ^ 

TRAISISQ  OF  OFFICEBS. 

As  soon  as  funds  will  permit,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  general 
understudy  system  throughout  the  service^  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  training  in  the  important 
phases  of  immigration  work.    There  are  daily  being  introduced  into 
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the  personnel  from  the  civil-seryice  register  new  employees  totally 
inexperienced  who,^  no  matter  what  t^eir  qualifications,  must  gain 
a  knowledge  of  their  work  before  they  can  be  considered  efficient  for 
the  duties  they  are  expected  to  perform.  This  takes  time,  and  unless 
it  is  specially  directea  and  supervised  will  either  develop  the  worker 
by  slow  degrees  at  considerable  expense  in  salary  paid  or  add  to  tJie 
roll  a  percentage  of  inefficient  employees.  Systematic  training  will 
correct  these  conditions  and  produce  an  efficient  force  at  mimnmni 
<K)st  in  money  and  time. 

In  addition  and  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  such  training  particular 
efforts  shotdd  be  niade  to  produce  imiformity  in  administration 
throughout  the  service.  The  work  now  in  part  covered  by  special 
representatives  of  the  bureau  (see  Appendixes  III,  IV,  and  V)  snould 
be  broadened  so  as  to  include^  all  branches  of  imznigration  activities, 
including  details  of  administration,  accounting,  and  personnel 
matters  m  all  districts. 

If  to  these  proposed  plans  could  be  added  annual  conferences  of 
commissioners,  superyismg  inspectors,  and  inspectors  in  charge,  to 
be  followed  by  district  conferences  to  include  the  first  assistants 
of  such  officials,  together  with  representatives  from  the  inspectorial 
and  clerical  forces,  Uiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  would  be  approximated,  with  results  that  would  make 
our  service  inviting  ana  produce  eflFective  enforcement  of  law, 

OFFICEBS  ASD  EMPIOTEES  OF  THE   IMHiaBATION  SEEVICE 

IS  THE  WOSLD  WAB.' 

In  accordance  with  the  intention  expressed  in  its  last  annual  report, 
the  bureau  here  presents  a  list  of  those  members  of  its  personnel, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  who  served  in  the  military  ana 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  auring  the  war  with  the  Central 
Powers,  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918.  It  is  pleased  to 
record  that  so*  large  a  number  of  its  employees  were  called  to  serve 
their  country  and  that  so  many  of  these  attained  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned  rank  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  All  of  those  who 
desired  to  return  to  the  Immigration  Service  upon  the  termination 
of  their  military  service  have  oeen  reinstated  in  their  former  posi- 
tions with  such  promotions  as  they  would  have  received  had  they 
remained  continuously  on  immigration  duty. 

Special  mention  is  here  made  of  the  service  of  Maj.  Oscar  F.  Miller, 
for  many  years  an  inspector  on  the  Mexican  border,  who  was  Idllea 
in  action  Septeinber  30,  1918,  while  leading  his  command.  The  ex- 
traordinary neroism  of  Mb],  Miller  in  refusing  to  relinquish  command 
of  his  battalion,  although  he  had  received  several  mortal  wounds,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  posthumous  award  of  the  congressional  medal 
of  honor,  the  most  distinguished  reward  within  the  gift  of  the  Nation. 
He  was  attached  to  the  361st  Infantry,  91st  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  in 
France. 

1  Infomuitlon  as  to  omissloiu,  if  any,  in  t^  list  win  Im  appnoiftted;  also  date  fDr  noeewary  oorreotloii 
«XaRon.   Tbe  proper  rank  ofaaoh  person  is  especially  dadxed. 
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MemberB  of  the  Immigration  Service  who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corp& 

during  the  recent  war. 


MONTREAL  DISTRICT. 


Name. 


Browning,  John  W . . 
Dickinson,  Alfred  K. 

Dodge,  Ralphs 

Fick,  George  E 

Foltc,  C.  Austin 

Hurley,  Patrick 7... 
Leonard,  Joseph  H . . 
Marston,  Lester  W . . 


McBrlen,  Agnes  E. 


HoGahey,  John  O . . 

Piper,  Ben.  D 

Bheehan,  Frauds  P. 
8hort8leeye,V.  B.. 


SoUivan,  Harold  F. 
Vianken,  John  M . . 


Wheeler,  Elisha. 


Branch  of  service. 


Armv. 

'.'.'.V.do'. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Navy. 


.do. 


Army. 
Navy. 


.do. 


Armv. 


.do. 


Length  of  service. 


Served  throughout  the  war. 

3  months  21  days 

3  months 

2  months 

7  months  15  days 

16  months 

14  months 

2  months 


13  months. 


3  months  21  days. 
11  months 

1  year  19  days 

2  years  1  month . . 


16  months. 
19  months. 


.do. 


Rank. 


Captain. 

Private. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 

Corporal. 

Apprentice     s  e  a  - 
man. 

Yeoman   (F)   Orst 
class. 

Private. 

Seaman. 

Ship's  writer. 

Pharmacist's  mate 
3d  class. 

Private. 

Master  signal  elec- 
trician. 

First  sergeant.  . 


BOSTON  DISTRICT. 


Fizm,  John  F. 


Greene,  Franklin  A. . . 

I^ona,  JohnM 

lueomher,  M.  Chester. 
Riley,  Leon  B 


Army. 


.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 


17  months 

23  months 
2  months.. 
13  months 
8  months. 


Battalion  sergeant 

major. 
First  lieutenant. 
Student  officer. 
Sergeant. 
Field  clerk. 


ELLIS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 


Barooh,  Samnel  1 

Outer.LakeT  1 

Daly,  James  P  1 

Harris,  Albert» 

(Awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.) 

Saba.  John  ^ 

LaPointe,  Edward  J.> 

MintMr,H.A.» 

Honahan,  Jeremiah  J.> 

Perrone,  Salvatore  J.' 

Bothfinstein,  Arthur  I 

Scarinzl,  Joseph  >. 

Watson,  George  N.i 

Camen,SamueP 

Clark,  Lafayette  G.* 

Glide,  Fred* 

Hoebee,  Johannis  * 

Sdiwimmer  ^Aaron  > 

Woodward,  Harold  C.« 

Bauer,  M.* 

Brostow,  Stanley* 

Hartnett,  T.  C.« 

Lodoero,  Lulgl  * 


Ollt^er.  Joseph* 

Spiegel,  Samuel* 

Ambrose,  James  * 

Baeoker,  George  C*. . . 
Connelly,  Frank  J.<. . . 
Dembrowski,  Joseph «. 

Devlne,  Peter  C* 

Dickie,  Horace  P.< 


Army. 

Navy. 
Army. 


do 

Marine  Corps. 
Arm3 


10. 

do. 

do, 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

.....do. 

.....do. 

....do. 

do. 

Navy. 
Army. 
....do. 


,...do 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Army 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'/.'.'.'. 

....do 

....do 


Dec.  9, 1917,  to  Dec.  21, 1918.. 
Mar.  27, 1917,  to  Apr.  12, 1919. 
Aue.  11,  1917,  to  Mar.  5, 1919. 
Mar.  31, 1919,  to  Apr.  4, 1919.. 


Aug.  21, 1917,  to  Sept.  12, 1919. 
Apr.  1, 1917.  to  June  6. 1918. . . 
Feb.  26, 1918,  to  Dec.  21, 1918.. 
June  24, 1918,  to  Nov.  27, 1918. 
June  14, 1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1918.. 
Apr.  28, 1918,  to  Dec. 3, 1919.. . 
May  22, 1918,  to  June  3. 1919. . . 
Apr.  17, 1918,  to  Jan.  20, 1919.. 


Oct.  10, 1917,  to  Apr.  2, 1920. . . . . 

May  2, 1918,  to  Dec.  2, 1918 

Jan.  7, 1917,  to  Apr.  3, 1919 

Mar.  14,  1914,  to  Oct.  1,  1919 

(Army  of  Occupation). 
Sept.  10, 1918,  to  NOV.  20, 1918. . . 
Jime  29, 1917,  to  July  31 ,  1919. . . . 
May  13, 1913,  to  Sept.  17, 1919. . . 
June  24, 1918,  to  Apr.  29, 1919.... 
Nov.  31, 1917,  to  Feb.  14, 1919. . . 

June  6. 1917.  to  Apr.  12. 1919 

May  18, 1918,  to  Dec.  30, 1918. . . . 
Dec.  10, 1917,  to  Oct.  26, 1919.... 


Captain. 


Machine  gunner. 
Captain. 


Major. 


Do. 


1  Employees  who  left  the  Ellis  Island  station  to  enter  the  military  service  and  have  returned  there. 

*  Employees  who  left  Ellis  Island  to  enter  miUtary  service  and  have  not  returned  there. 

*  Employees  who  rendered  military  service,  but  entered  and  left  the  Immigration  Service  since  th» 
armistice. 

4  Employees  who  were  in  the  military  service  and  have  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Ellis  Island  since  the 
armistloe  and  are  still  emplcqred  there. 
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ELLIS  I8LAND,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR— Continued. 


Name. 


Branch  of  aervloe. 


Length  of  servloe. 


Armv.. 

ao., 

do. 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

.....do.. 


Ferro,  Edward » 

TiMelmftn,  Jacob  i 

Lasarettl.  Elias  i 

Lepkowsjcy,  Herman  ^ 

Macmillan,  Roy » 

Manzo,  Frank  r.i , 

Mayo,  Wm.  A.i 

MiociuU,Ettore»... 

Pohlman.  Edward^ , 

(Service  in  Regular  Army 

and  in  Spanish   War 

also*) 

Powers,  John  J.» 

Smith,  James  B.» 

(Awarded    congressional 

medal  of  honor.) 

Tuthill,  Emmett  FA 

Tyrrell,  Alexander  1 

Watklns,  Mitchell » 

(Awarded  bronze  star  for 

service     on     Argonne 

front.) 

Zwilllch,  Joseph » do. 

Dewender.  Edward  J.> do 


....do. 

Navy. 


.do... 

.do 

.do... 


July  15, 1918,  to  Feb.  1 ,  1919. . . 
Oct.  11, 1918.  to  Jan.  25, 1919. . . 
June  16, 1917,  to  Aug.  12, 1919. . 
Sept.  ^.  1918.  to  Deo.  9, 1918. .. 

Mar.  8, 1918,  to  July  3, 1919 

Aug.  2, 1917,  to  May  18, 1920.. . . 
Mar.  16, 191^,  to  Mar.  11, 1919... 
Oct.  26, 1918,  to  Dec.  5, 1918.. . . 
July  12, 1919,  to  Aug.  6, 1919... . 


June  14, 1918,  to  Jan.  27, 1919. 
July  7, 1917,  to  July  24, 1919.. 


Fearing,  itobert  W.i 

FlnkVAlbert* 

Johnson,  Harvey  E.< 

Kan),  Julius  * 

8chmdIcr.Murray* vav 

Talabac, Fandely* '  Army. 

Trempcr,Sigmund> do 


do. 
Navy. 
Army. 
Navy. 


Sept.  5, 1918,  to  Jan.  2, 1919. . 
Jan.  17, 1918,  to  Jan.  10, 1919. 
July  18, 1918,  to  July  14, 1919. 


May  25, 1918,  to  July  23, 1919. . . 
May  22, 1918,  to  June  17. 1919. . . . 

;  discharged  Apr.  16, 1919. . , 

May  31, 1917,  to  Sept.  2, 1919 ... 


June  3, 1918,  to  May  13, 1919. 


Rank. 


Recruiting  duty. 


Second  lieutenant. 


OFFICE  OF  CHINESE  INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Collins,  Albert  A. 
Marsh.  Lewis  .\.. 
Michei,  Henry... 


Navy., 


.do. 


Mar.  8, 1918,  to  Mar.  1 ,  1919. . . 
Mar.  S,  1917,  to  Feb.  4, 1919... 
Sept.  20, 1917,  to  Feb.  1, 1919. 


Chief  yeoman. 
Chief  boatswidn. 
Chief  yeoman. 


JACKSONVILLE  DISTRICT. 


Cro8sman,L.  D. 
Harmon,  Jas.  S. 


Sdunucker,  Geo.  B 
Webb,  Gilbert  D 


Nov.  13, 1917;  date  of  discharge 

not  known. 
May  2,  1917;  date  of  discharge 

not  known. 
Apr.  6, 1917,  to  Nov.  29, 1919. . . . 
Sept.  8, 1918,  to  Dec.  26, 1918. . . . 


Lieutenant. 


GALVESTON  DISTRICT. 


Glover,  Robert  H 


Yeoman ,  first  class. 


SEATTLE  DISTRICT. 


Armstrong,  William  J. 


Cunningham,  Harry  Wm. 

Goodall,  Byron 

Jones,  Floyd  S 

Walker,  John  Ruthven . . . 


Navy. 


Armv. 

."'.Ao'. 
do. 


Aug.  7, 1918,  to  Dec.  13, 1918. 

May  7, 1918,  to  Aug.  21 ,  1919. 
2  months 


1  year  3  months. 


1  year  a 
Mar.  1, 


1918,  to  July  10, 1919. 


Yeoman,  second 
class. 

Private. 

First  lieutenant. 

Sergeant. 


i  Employees  who  were  hi  the  military  service  and  have  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Ellis  Island  sinoe  the 
armistloe  and  are  still  employed  there. 
I  Employees  who  enlisted,  returned  to  Ellis  Island  station,  and  have  subsequently  resigned. 
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Members  of  the  Immigration  Service  who  nerved  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Qorpe 

during  the  recent  tear— Continued. 


SAN  PRANCISCO  DISTRICT. 


Name. 


Brown,  Samuel  F.i , 

Farrelly,  Patrick  JA , 

Hanlon ,  Raymond  W.^ 

Kuokein,  August^ 

Lawler .  James  P.* , 

MoCloskey ,  Henry  J.» , 

Onnsby,  Wn.  Henry  G.*... 

Potzinger,  J.  A.» 

Simpson .  CLaude  S.i 

Smith,  Hugh  W.» 


Branch  of  servioe. 


Andrew,  Wm.  A.« 

Bowers,  John" 

Carolan,  Wm.  P.« 

Castro,  Mike" 

Cuthbertson,  Geo.  W.«. 
Hoffman,  Robert  R.*. . 

Kumler,  Morris' 

Long,  Howard  P.* 

McElroy.  Walter  J." . . . 

Majors ,  Harry  J.« 

Montijo,  Daniel  U.«.... 
Mulligan ,  Conrad  B.> . . 

Murphy,  Fred* 

Nichols,  Wm.J.« 

Oliver ,  Frank  P.« 

Osselin ,  E  Iwain  L.« 

Ragland ,  J.  G.s 

gperry,  Ruble  L.« 

Taylor ,  Jas.  A.» 

Webster, Philip  D.«... 


Anny. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Navy.. 


Length  of  lervloe. 


May  17, 1918,  to  Mar.  19, 1919. 
Got.  31, 1918,  to  Jan.  13. 1919. . 
June  21 ,  1917,  to  Aug. ,  1919. . . , 
Sept.  1, 1918,  to  Sept.  5, 1918.. 
May  16, 1917,  to  Dec.  29, 1917. , 
July  1, 1918,  to  Deo.  16. 1918. . , 
Sept.  30, 1917,  to  May  23. 1919. 
Fe^.  ,1918.  to  Feb.  14 ,  1919. . . 
June  23, 1916,  to  Nov.  16, 1916. 
Nov.  9, 1918,  to  Nov.  18, 1918. 


Rank. 


Private. 
Sergeant. 
Supply  sergeant. 
Private. 

Second  lieutenant. 
Private. 

Private,  first  class. 
Ensign. 
Private. 

Officers'    training 
sdiool. 


EL  PASO  DISTRICT. 


Anderson,  Albert  L. 
Baltazar,J6hnR... 


Bellringer,  Edward. . , 
Brewster,  Denard  W, 


Campbell,  Clyde. 
Dobie,ElrichH. 


Edwards,  Thos.  E Navy 


Army. 
Navy., 

do, 

do. 


Arm 


'16 


Fee,EdgarT ,  Army. 

Ford,  Clarke do. 

Galan,  Enrique I do. 

Gutman,  Root.  M do. 


Hammond,  Hugh  D 

Ham,  John  F 

Jack,  Fred  D 

McCabe,  John  £ 

Mamell,  Edward  N 

Miller,  Oscar  F 

(Awarded    congressional 
medal  of  honor.) 

Parent,  Jno.C 

Parsons.Edw.  H 

Phelps,  Joe  T 

Ridale,  Thomas 

Stafford,  GusC 

Tarver,  Legette 

Van  Ornam,  Oscar  F 

Weisgerber ,  Albert  C 

West,  Walter  L 

WIUis.Rupert 


Wilson,  William  J. 
Younkin,Paul£.. 


.....do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

Navy., 
Army. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


do. 

Navy., 
Armv. 

Navy., 


Aimy. 


Dec.  10, 1917;  discharge  date  un- 
known. 
May  19, 1917,  to  May  31, 1919. . . 

May  21, 1917,  to  Feb.  26, 1919. . . 

June  8, 1918, to  Feb.  15, 1919.... 

Oct.  11, 1917, to  Dec.  9, 1918.... 

Oct.  10, 1917;  discharge  date  un- 
known. 

May  10, 1918,  to  Jan.  13, 1919. . . 

May  13 ,  1917,  to  Deo.  10, 1918. . . 

Mar.  13, 1918,  to  June  24, 1919... 

Oct.  6, 1917, to  May  24, 1919. . .. 

Aug.  5, 1917;  discharge  date  un- 
Imown. 

Mar.  31 ,  1918,  to  Nov.  30, 1918. . 

Aug.  26, 1917,  to  Aug.  11, 1919. . 

Sept.  16, 1918,  to  Oct.  19, 1918... 

Sept.  20, 1917,  to  Sept,  16, 1919.. 

May  20, 1918,  to  Feb.  27, 1919. . . 

May  11,  1917;  killed  in  action 
Sept.  30, 1918. 

May  10, 1917,  to  Apr.  23, 1919. . . 
Nov.  2, 1918,  to  Dec.  15, 1918. . . 
Oct.  10, 1917,  to  Dec.  21, 1918. . . 

June  1917,  to  Apr.  1, 1919 

Aug.  13, 1918.  to  July  26, 1919... 

May  9, 1916,  to  Oct.  9, 1919 

May  21, 1917,  to  Feb.  26, 1919. . . 
Oct.  15, 1918,  to  Jan.  13, 1919. . . 

Oct.  8, 1917,  to  May  1, 1918 

July  8, 1918 

Sept.  18, 1917,  tcrJune  24. 1919. . 
Sept.  28, 1918,  to  Dea  6, 1918. . . 


Ship's    cook,  first 

cbss. 
Chief  warrant  xaa^ 

chinist. 
Chief    carpenter's 

mate. 
Sergeant. 


Ensign. 
Private. 
Sergeant  mi^or. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 

First  lieutenant. 

Private. 

Second  lieutenant . 

Water  tender. 

Mi^or. 


First  lieutenant. 
Private. 
Do. 
Sergeant. 

DO. 

Captain. 
Boatswain. 
Private. 
Sergeant. 

Ensign  (stlUln  ser- 
vice). 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


1  Employees  now  in  the  IiAxnigratian  Service  In  the  San  Franolsoo  district. 
•  Eknployees  who  were  in  the  uami0ati< 
military  service,  but  are  not  now,  audit  is  therefore  not  possible  to  give  title,  rank,  and  length  of  servicer 


•  Eknployees  who  were  in  the  mmimtion  Service  in  the  San  Francisco  district  ftt  the  time  of  entering 
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Uea^Jbat  of  (he  ImnUgratum  Service  who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corp^ 

during  the  recent  war — Continaed. 

BUBBAU  OF  DIMIQBATION,  WASHINGTON.  D.  a 


Name. 


Berko^ts,  Isadore. . . 

Birdsal^R.P 

demson,  John  O 

Demorest.  John  R. . . . 

Everett,  wed  P 

Friedman,  Harry 

Friedman,  John 

Hare,  EoyD 

Havenner,  Herbert  E 


Hvman,Ed 

Judd,GallT 

Lendes,  BlrtR 

LaneniEmilJ 

irU1er,RayW 

lllnttor.  Herman  A. 
Iffoore,  Norman  B . . 
Ifforgan,  Charles  J . . 
Murphy,  Thomas  J. 
O'Connor,  Daniel... 

Plant,  Fred  J 

Pollock.  Roberts.. 
Richards,  James  H . 
Russell,  Leo  B 


Sandbei  g,  Clarence  £. . . . 

Schwartz,  Andrew  J 

Shaughnessy,  Edward  J. 

Straon,  Kenneth , 

Werner,  August 

White,  Russell  I 


Wiedman,  Raymond  B. 


Blanch  of  seivioe. 


Navy. 

.'"%: 

do. 

Navy. 

'.'.V.'.do. 


Army. 
Navy. 

.....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
Navy.. 

'.V.'.do. 

Navy. 


Arm! 


Navy. 
Army. 
Navy. 


Marine  Corps. 


Length  of  servtoe. 


3  months.. 
23  months. 
14  months. 
6  months.. 
3  months.. 

do.... 

11  months. 
8  months.. 
27  months. 


5  months.. 
15  months. 
18  months. 
23  months. 
14  months. 
10  months. 
3  months.. 
13  months. 
28  months. 

do 

18  months. 

do 

23  months. 
do 


10  months. 
23  months. 
18  months. 
23  months. 
8  months.. 
7  months . 


14  months. 


Rank. 


Student  officer. 

First  lieutenant. 

Yeoman  first  class. 

Private  first  class' 
Do. 

Student  officer. 

Yeoman  first  class. 
Po. 

Quartermaster  sec- 
ond class. 

IMvate  first  class. 

Chief  yeoman. 
Do. 

First  lieutenants 

Sergeant. 

Sergeant  first  clasff. 

Private  first  class. 
Do. 

Chief  yeoman. 

Fireman  first  class. 

Seaman  first  class. 

First  lieutenant. 

Field  clerk. 

Liaison  officer. 
Naval  intel)^ 
genoe. 

Private  first  class: 

Sergeant. 

Pay  clerk. 

First  lieutenant. 

Seaman  first  class. 

Student  officer, 
aviation. 

First  lieutenant. 


THB  PASSPOKT-VISl  STSTBM. 

While  the  bureau  took  strong  grounds  last  year  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  so-called  visfi  system,  owing  to  the  war  situation  then 
pending  in  many  countries  it  was  on  the  assumption  that,  if  con* 
tinned,  provision  would  be  made  for  the  exercise  of  authority  to  b& 
vested  m  the  Depiuiiment  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Labor,, 
so  that  the  enforcement  of  the  inunigration  laws  might  be  secured  at 
the  source  of  much  of  the  then  expected  increase  in  immigration,  this 
not  only  to  meet  the  necessUy  to  safeguard  our  countrv  from  th& 
entrance  of  dangerous  elements  but  to  save  from  the  hardships  of  an 
ocean  voyage  inadmissible  applicants  who  would  find  on  arrival  at 
OTu:  seaports  that  they  must  return  to  their  former  homes.  Instead 
of  relieving  this  condition,  the  continuance  of  the  vis6  system  with- 
out the  insertion  of  the  qualifying  provisions  expected  bv  the  immi- 
gration service  has  had  m  part,  under  the  amendatory  laws  on  the 
subject,  the  opposite  effect  so  far,  and  bids  fair,  unless  some  way  can 
be  found  to  remedy  the  situation,  to  produce  congestion  at  our  im- 
migration stations,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  regulating 
immigration  under  the  act  of  1917. 

The  bureau  invites  attention  to  that  portion  of  its  annual  report 
for  1919  under  the  caption  "The  Passport-Visfi  System''  to  present 
its  attitude  on  the  svstem,  and  its  strong  support  of  it,  but  with 
qualifications  none  oi  which  have  been  enactea  in  the  amendatory 
laws.    It  still  believes,  as  then  stated,  that  ''there  is  in  the  system 
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now  in  operation  the  germ  of  a  new  extension  of  the  Immigration 
Service,  whose  officers,  acting  either  under  the  State  Department's 
officials  abroad  or  in  a  separate  capacity  as  representatives  of  this 
department,  but  always  cooperating  fully  with  the  former,  will  furnish 
an  element  that  will  help  to  complete  its  machinery  of  administra- 
tion,'' and  that  '4t  can  oe  used  not  only  as  a  means  to  aid  in  the 
regulation  of  immigration,  but  in  gathering  and  giving  information 
which  will  be  beneficial  in  administering  the  immigration  laws," 
provided  such  qualifications  are  included  in  the  law. 

PEHDIVO  IMKIGSATIOV  lEGISIATIOir. 

At  the  time  of  the  submission,  of  the  last  annual  report  comment 
was  made  with  reference  to  certain  bills  and  resolutions  pertaining 
to  inmiigration  matters  which  were  then  under  consideration  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  additional 
measures  have  been  introduced,  some  similar  in  effect  to  those 
covered  in  the  measures  previously  presented  and  others  along  new 
lines  entirely.  These  measures  have  received  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress  and  by  the  bureau.  Some 
of  them  advocate  a  complete  suspension  of  immigration  for  varying 
periods;  others  the  adoption  of  selective  and  restrictive  methods. 

In  its  report  of  last  year  the  bureau  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  a 
question  of  serious  importance  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  set 
aside  the  traditional  policy  of  our  Government  concerning  the  ad- 
mission to  our  country  of  peoples  from  foreign  lands  at  a  time  when 
world  conditions  are  being  reestablished  in  channels  calculated  to 
promote  more  friendly  relations.  That  is  the  thought  it  wishes  to 
convey  in  the  present  report;  but  existing  conditions  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,^  and  the  vast  number  of  people  in  the  former  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  contemplate  coming  here,  have  caused 
it  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  possible  effect  which  an  influx 
of  the.  dimensions  promised  will  have,  not  only  upon  the  people  of 
our  country  but  also  upon  the  newcomers  themselves.  .  This  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  has  forcibly  suggested  to  it  tte  need  for 
further  legislation,  both  selective  and  restrictive  in  nature,  and  it  is 
believed  tnat  the  early  passage  of  such  legislation  is  advisable. 

The  existence  of  a  large  element. in  some  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage in  others  of  the  nations  of  lEurope,  as  well  as  in  some  coun- 
tries Deyond  its  boundaries,  who  do  not  believe  in  government, 
in  the  commonly  accepted  sense,  representatives  of  which  have 
avowed  hostility  to  ana  advocated  the  destruction  of  ours,  presents 
a  situation  that,  though  difficult,  must  be  met  from  the  standpoint  of 
complete  safety  to  our  institutions.  Unless  there  can  be  lound  a 
way  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  the  entry  of  this  element,  it  would 
appear  that  strong  restrictive  measures  are  necessary  to  assure  pro- 
tection to  our  institutions  and  safeguard  our  people. 

The  stabilization  of  our  business  and  industrial  conditions  antici- 
pated through  early  reconstruction  following  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice has  not  fully  developed,  and  until  it  does  it  is  difficult  to  foretell 
what  the  immediate  results  to  our  people,  at  least  for  a  time,  will  be. 
Under  these  conditions,  with  multitudes  of  the  earth's  people  desiring 
admission^  many  themselves  needing  help,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
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that  unless  their  coming  can  be  regulated  so  that  their  addition  to 
our  population  may  have  mutually  beneficial  results^  their  interests 
and  ours  should  be  subserved  by  legislation  intended  to  avoid  in- 
jurious consequences  to  both. 

In  view  of  tne  fact  that  its  report  for  last  year  is  now  out  of  print, 
>and  therefore  not  generally  available  for  consultation,  the  bureau 
inserts  herein  (marked  "Exhibit  A")  the  draft  of  a  proposed  law, 
with  explanatory  memorandum,  which  was  heretofore  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  many  of 
the  provisions  thereof  appearing  in  the  bill  (H.  R.  563)  now  pending 
in  Congress.  This  proposed  bill,  like  others  already  introduceo, 
provides  for  a  system  oi  registration  of  all  alien  residents  with  pro- 
visional rather  than  absolute  admission  ui>on  arrival  as  to  certain 
classes,  and  also  contains  many  highly  desirable  featxu'es,  including 
suggestions  for  a  more  complete  administration  of  the  provisions  d^ 
the  munigration  law  concerning  seamen. 

COVCLUSIOV. 

In  conclusion,  the  bureau  takes  occasion  to  express  ai)preciation 
of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who  are  intrusted  under  the  law  with  tJde 
physical  and  mental  examination  of  arriving  aliens  and  seamen,  and 
to  whose  careful  and  able  discharge  of  their  duties  in  this  regard  has 
in  no  small  de^ee  been  due  the  effective  application  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  mMnigration  laws  designed  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  coimtry  of  contagious  and  dangerous  diseases  and  aliens 
who  are  mentally  and  physic^y  defective.  The  commendation  and 
thanks  of  the  bureau  are  equally  due  its  faithful  and  conscientious 
officers  and  employees  both  in  tne  field  service  and  at  Washington, 
whose  efforts  have  made  possible  the  results  attained  as  summarized 
in  this  report. 

Permit  me,  also,  Mr.  Secretary,  again  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  Immigration  Service  and  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  kind  consideration  accorded  to  all  and  the  helpful  advice 
given  by  you  in  furtherance  of  our  labors. 

A.  Caminetti, 
Commissioner  General. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Tjibor. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

XEKOEAITDXJII  EXPLAQriSG  PBOPOSED  ITEW  IHMIOBATIOir 

LAW. 

Fbbruart  3, 1919. 

This  bill  is  the  concrete  expression  of  certain  proposals  for  immigration  legislation 
of  constructive  nature.  It  is  the  result  of  the  bureau's  experience  with  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  act  during  a  long  period  of  time,  and  especially  since  the  United 
States  became  a  participant  in  the  great  European  war.  The  propossJs  advanced 
therein  differ  from  steps  neretofore  taken  with  r^giard  to  the  rmilation  of  immigration 
in  that  they  embrace  affirmative  methods  affectmg  not  only  the  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion from  the  country  of  certaii^  categorically  stated  classes  of  idiens,  but  also  the 
upervision — first  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  second  in  the  interest  of  the 
aliens  themselves — of  those  who,  after  the  siftm^  or  selective  processes  have  been 
gone  through  with,  are  j>ermittea  to  enter  either  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  admission 
to  the  country,  or  provisionally,  or  temporarily. 

While  the  main  principle  \ipon  which  the  proposed  bill  operates  is  the  old  principle 
of  selectionj  of  attemptmg  to  separate  desirable  immigrants  and  undesirable  immi- 
nants,  admitting  the  former  and  excluding  or  expelling  the  latter,  means  are  provided 
by  wmch  the  processes  of  selection  may  be  contmued  for  a  period  of  time  dfter  aliens 
not  actually  found  to  belong  to  the  excluded  classes  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country; 
and  it  is  proposed  also,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  what  it  is  believed  would  be 
its  inevitable  effect,  to  lengthen  the  period  of  observation  incident  to  the  actual 
segregation  of  the  admissible  and  the  excluded,  by  establishing^  a  method  of  examina- 
tion which  would,  gradually  if  not  immediately,  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  idiens 
imder  observation  and  to  take  all  of  the  prelimmary  steps  toward  their  exclusion  and 
admission,  respectively,  while  such  of  them  as  come  across  seas  are  on  vessels  bound 
for  our  ports. 

Heretofore  our  immigration  laws  have  been  negative,  both  in  their  form  of  opera- 
tion and  in  the  results  attained.  We  have  attempted  to  enumerate  categorically  the 
classes  of  persons  deemed  undersirable  and  therefore  inadmissible  and  have  regarded 
all  others  as  eligible  to  enter;  and  in  attempting  to  draw  a  line  between  the  excluded 
and  the  admissible,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  only  such  time  and  opportunity  to 
apply  the  tests  provided  by  the  statute  as  may  be  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly- 
burlv  rush  whicn  occurs  at  our  seaports  in  the  handling  of  commerce  and  in  treating 
the  unmigrant  passengers  substantially  as  a  part  of  the  commerce  carried  on  the  ships 
plying  between  foreign  ports  and  ports  of  this  country.  While  the  law  has  permitted 
the  institution  of  proceeding  lookm^  to  the  expulsion  of  aliens,  upon  certain  contin- 
^des  happening  after  their  admission  to  the  country,  this  has  been  a  rather  minor 
incident  in  the  general  plan  and  the  attainment  of  results  has  not  been  assured  in  any 
aflSrmative  way  but  has  been  left  largely  to  accident;  and  we  have  made  no  effort 
at  all  to  avail  ourselves  of  tiie  time  elapsing  between  the  foreign  embarkation  and  the 
arrival  of  aliens  in  our  ports  as  a  period  during  which  observation  and  something 
like  scientific  and  thorough  selection  might  occur. 

The  laws  heretofore  enacted  have  not  only  been  negative,  but  have  been  largely 
nonconstructive.  This  bill  embodies  plans  lor  handling  the  subject  of  immigration 
afiBrmatively  and  constructively.  The  proposed  measure,  as  already  indicated,  is 
of  the  selective  type,  is  h^r  no  means  an  exclusion  law;  yet  its  methods  of  selection 
and  the  manner  m  which  it  extends  the  period  within  widch  observation  may  occur 
and  selection  be  made  are  such  that  in  enect  it  would  be  a  restrictive  measure. 

With  the  methods  and  means  of  applying  them  that  have  existed  under  previous 
statutes,  about  the  hii^est  results  that  nave  been  found  possible  have  consisted  of 
the  admissian  to  the  country  of  97  per  cent  of  the  aliens  applying  and  of  the  exdusion 
of  only  about  3  per  cent,  a  ridiculously  small  proportion,  m  the  light  of  what  we  now 
know  about  the  character  of  the  immigration  that  is  coining  to  us.  It  is  believed 
that,  if  the  problem  should  be  approached  in  the  affirmative  and  constructive  manner 
indicated  by  this  biU  the  percentage  of  rejections  would  be  immediately  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent,  ^ut  there  is  much  more  in  this  proposition  of  allowing 
time  for  the  observation  and  selection  of  immigration  than  the  matter,  important 
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as  it  is,  of  instiring  the  inclusiozi  in  those  excluded  of  all  the  inadmisaibles  or  of  the 
major  portion  thereof.  The  doing  of  exact  justice  to  the  aliens  themselves,  the  hand- 
ling of^the  cases  in  the  manner  tnat  is  to  a  certainty  fair  to  both  the  aliens  and  the 
country,  will  be  aided  flJmost  beyond  calculation  by  increasing  the  observation- 
selection  period. 

While  none  of  the  laws  on  immigration  heretofore  passed  (except  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  laws)  had  contained  any  positive  expression  upon  the  subject  of  burden 
of  proof,  those  laws  have  been  so  framed,  and  the  customs  and  practices  that  have 
grown  up  and  been  established  in  connection  with  their  enforcement  have  been  of 
such  a  character,  that  the  Government  has  been  placed  in  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  having  to  prove  in  every  instance  that  an  alien  is  inadmissible,  rather 
than  being  able  to  demand  that  the  alien  should  prove  that  he  was  admissible.  In 
other  words,  we  have  been  in  a  position  (exemplified  so  aptly  by  the  famous  Castro 
case)  where  an  alien  could  knock  at  our  doors  and  upon  being  asked  who  and  what 
he  was,  could  ^ve  his  name  and  then  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  divulge  his  character  and  antecedents,  and  yet  could  demand  admission 
upon  the  ground  that  we  had  failed  to  show  that  he  was  within  one  of  the  classes 
enumerated  in  the  law  as  inadmissible. 

Obviously  this  situation  is  deplorable.  A  nation,  no  more  than  a  man,  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  an  outsider  can  demand  the  opening  of  the  door  without 
giving  a  full  account  of  himself  and  showing  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to  enjoy^  the  hospi- 
tality that  he  seeks.  Another  object  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  remedy  this  situation. 
This  is  done  by  stating  in  so  many  words  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  alien 
applicant;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  and  the  interference  with  commerce  and 
navigation  that  would  result  from  requiring  the  aliens  to  remain  on  board  ship,  or  to 
such  extent  as  might  be  phvsically  possible  in  detention  quarters  at  the  ports,  while 
an  opportunity  is  being  afforded  for  the  making  of  an  amrmative  and  satisfactory 
lowing,  the  two  devices  are  adopted  of  placing  inspectors  and  doctors  aboard  ship 
for  the  across-seas  passage,  and  of  permlttmg  aliens  who  have  not  satisfactorily  borne 
the  burden  of  proof  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  actually  shown  to  belong  to  an 
excluded  class,  to  enter  the  country  provisionally,  their  conduct  after  such  admission 
to  constitute  proof  in  one  regard  or  the  other. 

Heretofore,  moreover,  we  have  kept  no  account  worthy  of  the  name  of  aliens  within 
our  midst.  We  only  know  in  the  most  general  sort  of  way  that  there  are  about  so  many 
of  such  and  such  nationalities,  or  races,  living  among  us.  We  do  not  Imow  accurateljr 
who  they  are,  whence  they  came,  where  they  are,  or  what  they  are  doing.  In  addi- 
tion to  enforcing  the  immigration  laws,  it  has  been  the  bureau's  duty  and  privil€«:e 
during  the  war,  constantly  to  cooperate  with  the  several  intelligence  branches  of  the 
Government;  and  its  experience  in  both  these  regards  has  demonstrated^  it  thinks 
beyond  question,  that  tne  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should  adopt  an 
afioxmative  and  constructive  i)olicy  with  respect  to  aliens  who  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  there  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immumties,  and  privileges,  in  general,  that  are 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  The  system  of  registration  provided  by 
the  bill  affords  means  for  acc^uiring  knowledge  and  for  keeping  currently  informed  with 
regard  to  the  alien  population  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way  to  insure  that  the  un- 
desirable elements  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  permanently. 

An  incidental,  but  nevertheless  important,  purpose  of  the  registration  system 
c  omprised  in  the  bill  is  the  promotion  of  the  assimilation  of  aliens.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  claimed  that  the  system  will  actually  produce  assimilation .  It  is  doubted  whether 
a  Federal  statute  could  be  drawn  that  would  have  that  effect.  Real  assimilation 
must  be  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  environment  and  education;  an  alien 
can  not  be  legislated  into  the  frame  of  mind  or  into  the  posession  of  sentiments  Tnn.1Hng 
him  an  American  in  the  r^  sense.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  system  outlined 
in  the  bill  is  calculated  to  promote  assimilation.  The  three  things  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  others,  impede  or  prevent  assimilation  of  foreigners  arise  directly 
from  language,  to  wit:  (a)  The  tendency  to  congregate  in  particiUar  localities  where 
association  with  people  of  their  own  national  or  racial  origin  is  possible;  (fi)  the 
tendency  to  contmue  to  read  only  such  newspapers  and  other  puolications  as  are 
printed  m  the  langua^^  to  which  ttiey  are  accustomed;  and  (c)  the  desire  to  attend, 
and  even  to  have  their  children  attend,  schools  making  a  specialty  of  teaching  the 
language  of  their  fatherland.  These  tendencies  and  desires  can  not  be  lefjslated  out 
of  existence^  but  it  is  possible  to  encourage  aliens  to  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  language  of  this  country  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  history  and  its 
form  of  ^vemment,  and  to  the  extent  that  aliens  are  trained  along  these  lines  will  the 
tendencies  and  desires  arising  from  their  natural  inclination  to  adhere  exclusively 
to  their  native  tongue  be  offset  or  overc(»ne.  This  in  a  very  real  sense  is  the  promotion 
of  assimilation. 
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Inddentally,  in  drafting  the  bill  occasion  has  been  taken  to  add  to  the  categorical 
list  of  aliens  subject  to  exdusion  and  expulsion,  respectively,  a  few  classes  shown  by 
experience,  and  especially  by  the  war  experience  of  the  bureau,  to  constitute  the 
undesirable  elements  in  our  immigration  that  have  not  heretofore  been  reached  effec- 
tually by  the  laws  or  by  such  regulations  as  it  has  been  possible  to  frame  within  the 
scope  of  the  statutes.  This,  however,  will  be  discussed  more  specifically  in  taking 
up  separately  the  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  sections  31  to  36  of  the  Burnett  immigration  bill,  relatine 
specifically  to  alien  seamen,  were  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  pass^e  as  experimentiu 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  A  broad  discretion  was  conferred  for  the  ieuioption  of 
T^:ulations  to  carrv  out  said  sections  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  interference  with 
the  operation  of  the  seaman's  act.  Of  course  the  regulations  have  also  been  of  an 
experunental  nature.  Another  object  of  the  bill  is  to  incorporate  in  the  law  the  results 
of  the  bureau's  experience  with  said  sections  and  regulations.  The  amendments 
proposed  in  this  regard  are  not  very  extensive  but  are  very  important.  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  ^ve  the  immigration  officials  full  control  of,  or  coinplete  information 
concerning,  alien  seamen,  both  entering  and  leaving  the  United  States  and  also  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade,  and  to  provide  affirmatively 
and  positively  for  the  proper  treatment  in  hospital  of  diseased  alien  seamen,  and  to 
make  possible  the  prompt  removal  from  the  country  of  those  who  are  so  badly  diseased 
or  disabled  that  a  cure  can  not  be  effected  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  the  foregoing  tlve  bureau  has  attempted  to  describe  as  succinctly  as  compre- 
hensibility  will  permit  the  main  purposes  of  the  biU.  To  insure  a  tJiorough  under- 
standing of  the  measure,  however,  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  sections  seriatim. 

Section  I  defines  the  term  ^^ United  States"  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  repeating 
the  definition  used  in  section  1  of  the  immigration  act;  defines  the  term  ''immigration 
acf  and  ''immigration  laws,"  so  as  to  avoid  awkward  repetitions  of  long  phrases  in 
the  body  of  the  bill;  defines  the  word  "alien,"  repeating  the  definition  contained  in 
section  1  of  ^e  immigration  act;  defines  the  word  "seaman"  or  "seamen,"  and  also 
the  term  "alien  seaman"  or  "alien  seamen,"  adopting  for  the  former  the  definition 
f;iven  in  section  1  of  the  immigration  act^  and  extends  the  definition  of  the  latter  to 
include  aliens  employed  on  board  vessels  m  the  coastwise  or  Great  Lakes  trade  or  in 
deep-sea  fishing;  defines  the  word  "admission"  or  "admitted,"  and  the  term  "tem- 
porary admission"  or  "temporarily  admitted,"  in  the  interest  of  brevity  and  per- 
spicuity in  the  text;  and  repeats,  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  the  provision  appearing 
in  section  1  of  the  unmigration  act  regarding  manner  of  enforcement  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Section  2  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  aliens  residing  within  or  admitted  to  the  United 
States  to  register  and  to  renew  their  registration  periodically,  grants  permission  to 
persons  apparently  aliens  but  claiming  to  be  citizens  to  register  as  citizens  (without 
requiring  them  to  renew  their  registration)  upon  pro\ing  citizenship,  and  specifies 
certain  details  reading  registration. 

Section  3  specifies  details  with  r^ard  to  the  renewals  of  registration. 

Section  4  permits  parents  or  guaraians  of  children  and  mentally  deficient  persons 
to  act  for  them  in  the  registration  and  renewals. 

Section  5  prohibits  the  re^tration  of  aliens  found  by  the  immigration  officials  to 
be  within  the  United  States  m  violation  of  law. 

Section  6  makes  provision  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  in  lieu  of  those  lost,  de- 
stroy^, mutilated,  or  obliterated. 

Section  7  makes  special  provisions  with  regard  to  aliens  entering  temporarily  as 
tourists  or  visitors  or  passing  through  in  transit. 

Section  8  describee  tne  certificate  of  registry  and  identity,  specifies  where  the  dupli- 
cate and  triplicate  copies  iJiereof  shall  be  filed,  makes  it  the  duty  of  aliens  removing 
permanently  frcxoi  one  immigration  district  to  another  to  notify  the  inuniCTation  official 
in  chaige  of  the  district  from  which  removing,  and  provides  other  details  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Section  9  contains  the  "assimilation*'  clauses  of  the  bill,  and,  incidentally,  is  de- 
signed to  produce  the  funds  with  which  the  measure  will  be  enforced.  The  fees 
therein  specified  might  seem,  on  casual  consideration,  to  be  too  lar^e,  but  the  bureau  is 
inclined  to  think  they  have  been  fixed  at  the  minimimi  possible  if  the  series  of  reduc- 
tions intended  to  be  made  for  aliens  qualifying  along  certain  educational  lines  are  to  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  constitute  an  incentive  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  etc.  Of  course  the  incentive  would  be  greater  if  the  amount  of  the  fees  was 
increased  and  leeway  thus  given  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  each  annual  reduction; 
but  at  the  same  time,  any  appearance  of  exorbitance  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
amounts  fixed  upon  have  been  adopted  after  weighing  all  these  considerations.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  the  registration  fee,  the  first  fee  paid,  ib  substan- 
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tially  nominal,  and  that  the  seriee  of  reductions  starts  with  the  first  renewal  fee,  which 
is  fixed  at  an  amount  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  possible  annual  reduction  wortih 
while.  This  arrangement  is  made  out  of  consideration  for  the  fact  that  aliens  entering 
the  country  now  have  to  pay  a  head  tax  of  18,  with  certain  exceptions,  a  tax  which  in 
the  cases  of  laige  families  sometimes  amounts  to  considerable  for  the  person  of  limited 
means;  and  there  has  also  been  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  registratioD 
fees  will,  as  the  head  tax  does,  fall  most  heavily  upon  immigrant  families;  and  expe- 
rience both  before  and  during  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  immigrants,  on 
the  average,  are  those  who  bring  their  families  to  this  country  and  establish  here  the 
domestic  tie,  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  by  which  a  person  is  attached  to  a  country. 
Persons  registering  as  American  citizens  and  aliens  entering  temporarily  as  tourists, 
visitors,  or  transits,  as  well  as  those  found  to  be  paupers  in  pubuc  institutions,  are 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  fees.  A  nominal  fee  is  fixed  for  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  in  lieu  of  one  lost,  destroyed,  mutilated,  or  obliterated. 

Section  10  provides  for  adding  to  the  immigration  appropriation  the  fees  collected 
under  the  bill  and  also  for  the  bonding  of  omcers  who  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  fees. 

Section  11  adds  to  the  excluded  classes  aliens  who  practice,  advocate,  teach,  sanc- 
tion, or  encourage  the  extortion  of  money  or  property,  or  the  avenging  of  private 
grievances,  through  threats  of  bodily  injiuy,  or  injury  to  property,  or  who  are  membem 
of  oi]panizations  that  do  such  things;  and  aliens  who  have  been  deported  under  any 
provision  of  the  bill  who  may  apply  within  the  succeeding  year  for  readnussion  with- 
out first  securing  permission  to  reapply.  The  addition  of  the  first  class  is  directed 
particularly  at  members  of  "tongs"  and  "blackhand  societies"  and  aliens  who  prac- 
tice, advocate,  teach,  sanction,  or  encourage  the  blackmailing  methods  employed  by 
such  organizations.  In  including  in  the  section  the  provision  for  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  have  been  deported  under  the  bill  there  is  merely  being  repeated  a  similar 
provision  apjiearing  in  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  applying  to  aliens  deported 
under  that  law.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  section  is  also  a  repetition  of  a  provision 
contained  in  the  immigration  act. 

Section  12  contains  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place  it  makes  perfectly  certain  theproposition  that  aliens,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
Iho  United  States,  must  establish  aflmnatively  and  satisfactorily  their  admissibility — 
that  aliens  seeking  admission  fall  into  three  distinct  classes,  those  who  show  affirma- 
tively and  satisfactorily  their  admissibility,  those  with  respect  to  whom  it  is  shown 
that  they  belong  to  any  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  and  an  intermediate  division  com- 
posed 01  the  laree  number  (as  experience  has  amply  demonstrated)  of  aliens  who  are 
not  shown  to  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded  classes  and  whose  udmissibility,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  affirmatively  and  satLsfactorily  established. 

obviously  idiens  shown  to  be  inadmissible  ouffht  to  be  promptly  deported — of  course, 
after  having  such  opportunities  as  are  afforded  oy  die  law  for  presenting  evidence  and 
taldng  appeids.  Just  as  clearly  those  who  carry  the  burden  of  proving  admissibility 
shoula  be  promptly  admitted.  But  between  these  two  extremes  there  lies  a  mean 
which  all  wno  have  had  experience  in  enforcing  the  immigration  laws  know  includes  a 
veiy  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  country;  and  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent  it  is  the  failure  of  laws  heretofore  passed  satisfactorily  to  cover  this  class 
which  has  resulted  in  the  administration  of  immimtion  matters  producing  only  neffa* 
tive  results  and  accomplishing  nothing  worth  wnile  of  a  constructive  nature  in  tne 
huLfiHKTtg  of  our  immigration  problems. 

The  details  of  section  12  have  been  worked  out  with  peat  care.  Aliens  falling  within 
the  provisionally  admitted  class  are  regarded  as  within  the  country  simply  upon  pro- 
bation; ^e  probational  status  must  continue  for  at  least  a  year— this  to  avoid  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  that  would  arise  if  provisionally  admitted  aliens  should  be 
permitted  constantly  to  petition  for  outright  admission  from  the  time  they  gain  a  foot- 
ing within  the  country  and  before  there  had  been  any  real  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  continued  residence  here;  the  records  concerning  provisionally  ad- 
mitted aliens  are  kept  open,  to  be  closed  only  when  the  aliens  are  finally  disposed  of 
either  by  actual  admission  or  by  deportation;  appeals  are  permitted;  provisionally 
admittea  aliens  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  residents  of  the  United  States  for  either  immi- 
gration or  naturalization  purposes,  but  when  admission  occurs  because  developments 
subsequent  to  entry  have  demonstrated  the  alien's  desirability,  the  admission  is  to  be 
now  for  tiien  and  residence  to  be  regarded  as  commencing  with  the  date  of  provisional 
entry;  the  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  provided  by  sections  2  to  10  is  to  be 
furnished  provisionally  admitted  aliens  but  to  bear  a  notation  showing  the  provisional 
character  of  the  admission;  when  renewals  of  repstration  are  made  the  immigratioii 
offidiJa  are  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  alien's  admissibility;  after  the  expira» 
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tion  of  one  year  the  alien  may  submit  evidence  on  his  own  initiative  and  without 
waiting  for  a  renewal  period  to  occur. 

A  paragraph  of  the  section  is  devoted  to  conferring  upon  the  department  broad 
powers  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  provisionally  admitted 
alienB,  and  five  items  m  particular  to  be  covered  by  such  regmations  are  eniunerated, 
to  wit.  the  exacting  of  bonds  or  cash  bail,  the  withholding  and  depositing  in  the  postal 
flavings  bank  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  wages  or  profits  earned  Cthis  being  in  lieu 
of  the  exaction  of  bond  or  cash  bail),  the  holcfing  of  the  bond,  cash  bail,  or  deposits 
until  the  alien  has  either  been  admitted  or  deported  or  has  departed,  the  directine 
of  the  aliens  to  profitable  and  useful  employment,  and  the  submission  of  reports  each 
six  months  concerning  the  provisionally  admitted  aliens. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  section  is  embraced  in  the  sixth  paragraph  thereof. 
It  wiU  be  recalled  that  when  the  Burnett  immigration  bill  was  pending  a  provision 
was  incorporated  therein,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  requiring  steamship  companies 
bringing  aliens  to  our  ports  to  permit  the  placing  on  their  vessels  of  surgeons,  inspectors, 
and  matrons  to  observe  the  aliens  while  en  route.  Such  provision  was  changed,  how- 
ever, before  the  final  passage  of  the  act  in  the  form  shown  m  section  11a  thereof,  which 
simply  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  various  nations  whose  \'e8sels  bring  aliens  to  the  United  States  with  the  object  of 
securing  permission  to  place  immigration  (Officials  on  the  boats.  The  war  has  produced 
a  change  in  the  situation  regarding:  shipping.  From  this  time  forth  a  large  proportion 
of  the  vessels  pljdng  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  fly  the  American  flag. 
It  is  now  proposed,  therefore,  to  confer  authority  for  the  placing  oi  officers  on  boats  of 
American  registry  and  for  placing  them  upon  such  vessels  of  Foreign  registr>'ass'hall 
consent  thereto.  It  is  believed  that  the  prompt  handling  of  both  tlie  passengers  and 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  \sill  be  so  distinctly  and  so  materially  aided  by  having  surgeons, 
inspectors,  and  matrons  carried  on  board  that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  business  competi- 
tion, all  of  the  transportation  lines  would  very  soon  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
consenting  to  the  arrangement,  for  any  that  did  not  consent  would  be  placed  at  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  having  their  passengers  held  on  board  the  vessel  or  in  detention 
quarters  at  their  expense  until  the  same  intensive  and  discriminating  examination 
could  be  conducted  that  would  be  possible  where  the  officers  are  carried  on  board. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  section  contain  very  important  provisions,  the 
purpose  being  to  confer  upon  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  extensive 
and  detailed  power  and  autliority  to  follow  up  in  an  intelligent,  informative,  and  con- 
structive maimer  the  cases  of  aliens  now  within  the  country  or  hereafter  admitted 
and  affirmatively  aid  in  their  assimilation. 

Section  13  adds  to  the  classes  expelled  by  law  aliens  who  enter  in  violation  of  the- 
pronosed  act;  aliens  who  practice^  advocate,  teach,  sanction,  or  encourage  extortion 
or  belong  to  any  organization  domg  so,  this  provision  being  similar  toonealreadv 
described  appearing  in  section  11;  aliens  who  during  the  war  have  withdrawn  their 
declarations  to  become  citizens  in  order  that  they  might  escape  military  service: 
aliens  whose  registration  is  prohibited  by  section  5  of  the  bill ;  aliens  who  violate  or 
fail  to  observe  the  registration  and  re-registration  requirements;  and  aliens  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge. 

No  f  urth er  commen  t  is  required  regarding  the  first  two  classes  mentioned .  Regarding 
the  third,  it  seems  obvious  that  an  alien  who  deliberate! v  withdraws  a  declaration  of 
intention  in  order  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  fighting  for  a  country  the  immunities, 
privileges,  and  benefits  of  which  ne  has  been  enjoying  has  thereby  demonstrated 
nJB  unfitness  to  remain  among  us.  Aliens  who  are  unlawfully  here  and  thei  cfore  can 
not  be  allowed  to  register  should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  to  expel 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  tnose  who  willfully  fail  to  observe  the  registra- 
tion and  re-registration  requirements;  moreover,  the  registration  can  not  be  effective 
unless  authority  of  the  kind  here  contemplated  to  compel  aliens  to  observe  the  require- 
ments is  conferred  upon  the  administrative  officers.  Aliens  likely  to  become  a  public 
chaige  have  been  excluded  from  the  United  States  practically  ever  since  there  has 
been  a  law  concerning  immigration  in  this  country,  and  since  1903  aliens  shown  to  have 
been  likel^r  to  become  pubuc  charges  at  the  time  of  their  entry  have  been  subject 
to  deportation.  The  provisions  of  the  1903  and  1907  acts  on  this  subject  were  regarded 
by  tiie  bureau  and  department  as  relating  to  aliens  likely  for  any  reason  to  become 
public  charges,  and  were  so  applied  and  administered;  i.  e.,  aliens  likely,  by  reason  of 
their  criminal  aisposition  or  similar  propensities  to  get  Into  trouble  and  land  in  penal 
or  reformatory  institutions,  as  well  as  tnose  likely  for  any  reason  to  become  inmates  of 
alxDahouses,  asylums,  and  like  institutions,  were  considered  as  within  the  excluded 
daflij  and  thoee  who  actually  became  inmates  of  such  institutions  were  regarded  as 
within  the  expelled  class.  In  paasing  the  1917  act,  Congress  seems  to  have  given 
legjslative  assent  to  this  view  of  the  scope  of  previous  laws  and  to  have  intended  that 
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the  same  construction  ehall  be  placed  upon  the  existing  law.  But  experience  ha» 
shown  that  this  policy  should  be  carried  one  step  further.  The  department  ought  to 
be  given  suiSScient  power  to  enable  it,  whenever  it  becomes  satisfied  that  an  alien 
within  the  country  has  ^own  by  his  failure  to  make  good,  by  his  actions,  or  by  hift 
attitude  toward  our  Government  or  our  laws,  that  he  is  likely  to  become  an  inmate  of 
any  institution  of  the  kind  mentioned,  to  take  chaige  of  such  alien,  and  after  affording 
him  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  chaise,  return  him  to  the  country 
whence  he  came.  It  ou^t  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  aepartment  to  wait  until  tha 
alien  actually  does  the  mischief  or  falls  into  the  status  that  makes  him  a  public  chaige. 
If  such  a  provision  had  been  in  the  law  durmg  the  period  of  the  war,  the  department'^ 
hands  would  have  been  materially  strengthened  in  all  of  its  numerous  and  extensive 
efforts  to  guard  the  coimtry  against  imdesirable  aliens  residing  here;  especially  does 
this  relate  to  the  anarchistically  inclined,  and  to  what  has  come  to  be,  as  yet  rather  in- 
definitely, described  as  itxe  "Bolsheviki"  element. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the  last  three  classes  enumerated 
in  the  section  as  subject  to  expulsion,  deportation  is  not  made  mandatory  but  discre> 
tion  is  conferred  upon  the  department  to  permit  the  aliens  to  remain  within  the 
United  States  provisionally  under  section  12  of  Uie  bill.  Tliis  is  a  very  important 
feature.  It  places  the  matter  in  such  shape  that  justice  and  fairness  may  prevail, 
that  the  country  may  be  actually  protected  and  at  the  same  time  the  aliens  affordea 
every  proper  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  make  good  within  the 
country. 

The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  section  confers  upon  the  department  a  some- 
what broader  discretion  than  that  fi;iven  by  section  20  of  the  immigration  act  to  choose 
the  country  to  which  an  excludea  or  expelled  alien  shall  be  sent.  At  the  time  the 
immi^tion  act  was  passed  it  was  believed  that  the  discretion  conferred  in  this 
regara  was  broad  enough;  but  the  war  has  changed  the  situation.  From  this  time 
forth  there  will  doubtless  be  many  cases  in  which  the  country  fr^n  which  an  alien 
comes  when  entering  the  United  States  will  decline  to  receive  the  alien  back  when 
he  is  excluded  at  one  of  our  ports.  Aliens  who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  ^e  Central 
Powers  will  be  persona  non  grata  in  many  of  the  countries  that  have  been  associated 
together  against  those  powers  during  the  war.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  bill  is  merely 
a  reenactment  for  the  purposes  of  tms  measure  of  a  provision  now  appearing  in  section 
19  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  covers  such  proviedons  of  the  bill  as  are  new  propositions.  It  remains 
to  discuss  the  sections  dealing;  particularly  with  the  seamen  matter,  and  a  few  pro- 
visions that  tie  tc^ether  this  bill  and  the  existing  law  and  confer  general  au^ority 
for  the  promulgation  of  regulations. 

Sections  14  to  25  relate  to  seamen,  and  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  proposed 
reenactment  of  sections  31  to  36  of  the  immigration  act,  as  already  stated  in  outlining 
in  the  first  part  of  this  memorandum  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Always,  but  especially  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  ihe  Taylor  case  (207  U.  S. 
120)  that  the  imml^ation  act  of  1903  did  not  apply  to  aliens  who  enter  our  ports 
merely  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling  as  sailors,  the  seaman's  occupation  has  oeen 
used  as  a  guise  under  which  diseased  or  otherwise  objectionable  aliens  could  get  past 
the  immigrant  inspectors  and  doctors  and  unlawfully  enter  the  country,  '^ile  an 
attempt  was  made  to  meet  this  situation  in  the  Burnett  Immigration  Act,  and  while 
that  law  and  the  regulations  enforced  thereunder  have  proven  fairly  satisfactorv, 
experience  has  developed  certain  particulars  in  which  tne  law  is  not  sufiSdentiy 
detailed  or  explicit.  With  this  furuier  general  comment,  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  bill  are  now  taken  up  in  order. 

Section  14  reenacts  section  31  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  the  only 
substantial  chajdges  being  that  the  term  ''alien  seaman" — a  term  carefully  defined 
in  section  1  of  the  bill — is  used ,  in  the  interest  of  clearness ,  instead  of  the  word  * '  alien. ' ' 

Section  15  reenacts  section  32  of  the  said  immigration  apt.  with  the  following  impor- 
tant changes:  (a)  The  purposes  for  which  alien  seamen  who  would  not  be  admissible 
if  they  were  seeking  entry  as  immigrants  may  land  temporarily  in  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  temporary  landing  may  lawfully  occur,  are 
carefully  stated  and  described,  and  not  left  to  be  inferred  and  to  be  stated,  if  at  all, 
through  the  mere  promulgation  of  regulations,  as  in  the  existing  law;  (6)  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  section  is  changed  from  $1,000  to  1300,  but  its  col- 
lection is  made  more  summary,  more  easv,  and  more  certain  by  usin^  the  adminis- 
trative process  of  refusal  of  clearance  to  tne  vessel  instead  of  the  judicial  proceeding 
of  libeling  the  vessel.  In  this  second  respect  the  section  is  made  to  conform  exactly 
to  section  18  of  the  said  immigration  act,  assessing  a  penalty  against  vessels  for  viola- 
tion of  similar  provisions  regarding  aliens  brought  to  our  ports  as  immigrants — ^which 
section  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 
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Section  16  reenacts  part  of  eection  33  of  the  said  immigratioii  act,  the  substance  of 
the  remainder  of  said  section  being  preserved  in  section  21  of  the  bill,  hereinafter 
discussed.  In  addition  it  provides  specifically,  instead  of  leaving  such  matters  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  immigration,  officials  shall  board  incoming  vessels  and  inspect  the 
alien  seamen  found  thereon,  and  that  such  officials  shall  be  notified  by  the  owners, 
masters,  agents,  or  consignees  of  such  vessels  where  the  vessels  will  be  anchored  or 
moored. 

Section  17  reenacts  section  34  of  the  said  immigration  act,  amending  it  so  as  to 
permit  the  exajnination  of  aliens  who  are  apprehended  after  entering  unlawfully  or 
irregularly  as  seamen  to  be  conducted  by  an  immigrant  inspector  instead  of  by  a 
board  of  specisd  inquiry,  thus  bringing  the  procedure  into  exact  conformity  with 
that  followed  under  the  immigration  law  in  the  cases  of  aliens  who  enter  unlawfully 
or  irregularly  otherwise  than  as  seamen.  The  two  provisos  added  to  this  section 
merelv  incorporate  into  the  law  practices  which  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  follow 
in  enjforcing  sections  31  to  36  of  the  immigration  act,  in  order  to  avoid  interference 
with  tibe  operation  of  the  seamen's  act  or  the  visiting  of  any  undue  hardship  upon 
eeamen. 

Section  18  reenacts  section  35  of  the  said  immigration  act,  with  two  important  and 
much-needed  changes,  to  wit:  (a)  The  section  is  made  to  ajpply  to  freight  as  well  as 

f passenger  carrying  vessels;  (6)  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  changed  from  $50  to  $100. 
t  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  menace  to  the  public  health  for  diseased  seamen 
to  be  carried  on  freight  as  on  passenger  vessels,  and  it  is  just  as  unwise  or  inhumane 
to  use  the  mentally  unsound  on  one  as  on  the  other  character  of  vessels;  the  fine  for 
bringing  diseased  or  mentally  deficient  passengers  is  $200  (sec.  9,  immigration  act), 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  as  laige 
as  now  recommended  in  the  case  of  seamen. 

Section  19  reenacts  section  36  of  the  said  immigration  act,  with  some  unimportant 
changes  in  the  text,  and  one  important  amendment,  to  wit:  The  provisions  of  the 
section  requiring  the  furnishing  of  crew  lists  is  made  to  apply  to  *' seamen,"  not 
simply  fo  'alien  seamen" — both  of  which  terms  are  defined  in  section  1  of  the  bill. 
This  change  is  made  for  two  special  reasons:  (a)  It  is  often  very  difficult  for  officers 
of  vessels  surely  to  determine  whether  a  seaman  is  an  alien  or  a  citizen,  and  such 
officers  usually  prefer  to  list  the  entire  crew,  giving  nationality  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  leaving  the  question  of  nationality  for  final  and  auUioritative  dedsion 
by  the  immigration  officials;  and  (6)  it  is  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  enforcing 
the  immigration  law,  that  the  list  shall  be  absolutely  inclusive  of  all  aliens,  which 
can  not  be  insured  otherwise  than  by  listing  the  entire  crew. 

Section  20  is  new  legislation,  but  merely  gives  legislative  sanction  to  the  established 
practice  of  remdving  diseased  seamen  from  vessels  and  treating  them  in  hospitals  at 
United  States  ports  and  makes  it  clear  by  whom  the  expense  of  treatment  shall  be 
borne.  It  also  contains  a  provision  conferring  discretion  upon  immigration  officials 
to  deport  promptly  those  who  are  shown  to  be  so  badly  afihcted  that  a  cure  can  not 
be  effectea  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Section  21  contains,  in  substance,  so  much  of  section  33  of  the  immigration  act  as  is 
not  embodied  in  section  16  of  the  bill.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  new  legislation,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  pive  absolute  legislative  sanction  to  the  substance  of  a  rule 
(rule  10  of  the  Immigration  Regulations)  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  enforce  under 
the  immigration  act,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  entry  of  inadmissible  aliens,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  seamen 's  act.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  important  from  every  point  of  view  (including  that  of  the  bona  fide  seaman)  to 
furnish  seamen  with  certificates  of  identity ,  thereby  affording  a  ready  means  by  which 
the  real  seaman  may  be  able  to  establish  his  status,  and  (through  the  duplicates  of  the 
certificates  kept  by  the  immigration  officials)  creating  an  absolute  record  that  may  be 
used  in-'foUowing  up  and  eventually  deporting  those  aliens  who  do  succeed  in  getting 
by  the  inspectors  as  seamen  when  not  actually  such. 

Section  22  embodies  in  the  law  provisions  which  have  been  enforced  as  reflations. 
Under  said  section,  if  seamen  shall  become  immigrants,  i.  e.,  abandon  their  calling 
and  attempt  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  they  must  pass  all  the  requirements  and 
tests  prescribed  by  the  existing  immigration  law  in  the  cases  of  immigrants,  and  must 
also  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  affecting  immigrants  generally. 

Section  23  relates  to  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade  and  prevents  alien  seamen 
who  are  not  admiesible  to  tiie  United  States  imder  the  immigration  law  from  entering 
such  trades.  This  has  heretofore  been  covered  b^r  regulations,  but  the  hands  of  the 
department  would  be  materially  strengthened  if  tne  provisions  should  be  made 
statutory. 

Section  24  requires  that  shipping  commissioners  shall  furnish  immigration  officials 
with  detailed  reports  concermng  alien  seamen  who  ship  out  of  the  United  States. 
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With  reports  of  this  kind  in  their  possession,  in  addition  to  the  outgoing  manifests  re- 
quired by  section  19  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  possible  for  immi^ation  oSicials  to  keep 
complete  records  of  alien  seamen,  to  ^'strike  a  balance*'  penodically  to  determine 
whidi,  if  any,  of  such  seamen  have  violated  the  law  and  remained  permanently  in 
the  country,'  and  then  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  follow  up  the  cases  and  prevent 
actual  violation  of  the  immigration  laws.  The  present  system  is  seriously  defective 
in  this  r^;ard. 

Section  25  provides  a  means  for  overcoming  the  existiiig  difficulty  of  keeping  in 
complete  toucn  with  alien  seamen,  ariong  from  the  privil^e  given  owners,  agents, 
consignees,  or  masters  of  vessels  by  section  4504  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  ship  their 
own  crews  when  their  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  plying  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North  American  possessions,  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico. 
By  requiring  the  vessels  in  these  cases  to  obtain  the  consent  of  immigration  offidala 
before  taking  aliens  into  their  crews,  it  will  be  possible  so  to  supervise  the  matter  as  to 
prevent  the  violations  of  law  that  now  occur. 

Section  26  includes  in  and  makes  fully  a  part  of  the  bill  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 16,  17,  18,  and  20  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  defining  offenses 
and  specifying  penalties  or  punishments  therefor.  The  object  is  to  insure  that  full 
force  and  effect  shall  be  given  to  each  and  every  provision  of  the  bill  by  providing 
means  of  enforcing  respect  therefor. 

Section  27  is  a  carefully  worked  out  penal  provision,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  foiging  or  the  fraudulent  use  of  certificates  issued  for  aliens  in  pursuance 
of  the  bill.    The  necessity  for  such  a  provision  is  obvious. 

Section  28  confers  upon  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  and  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Labor  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  put  tne  law  into  operation, 
including  special  niles  to  cover  cases  of  aliens  entering  from  or  through  contiguous 
foreign  territory  and  those  constantly  crossing  back  and  forth  on  the  land  boundaries, 
and  also  special  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  the  various  immigration  laws  in  their 
relation  to  alien  seamen  without  impeding  the  operation  of  the  seamen's  act. 

Section  29  specifies  that  the  law  snail  take  effect  on  January  1,  1920. 

DRAFT  OF  PBOPOSED  KKW  DiMIGBATIOK  LAW. 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  ro^istration  and  promote  the  asslmUatlon  of  aliens:  to  further  regulate  the 
immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United  States;  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  relating  to  alien  seamen;  and  for  other  pun;>oses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  term  '* United  States''  as  used  in  the  title  and  various 
sections  of  this  Act  means  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  territory,  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  except  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone:  but  if  any  fuien. 
or  any  alien  seaman,  shall  leave  the  Canal  Zone  or  any  insular  possession  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  him  to  enter 
under  any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all  aliens,  or  to  all  alien  seamen, 
respectively. 

The  term  "Immigration  Act"  as  used  in  the  title  and  various  sections  of  this  Act 
means  the  Act  of  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United 
States";  and  the  term  ^^immigration  laws"  as  used  in  various  sections  of  this  Act 
includes  the  said  Immigration  Act  and  all  laws,  conventions,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  immigration  or  the  exclusion  of  aliens. 

The  word  "alien"  as  used  in  the  title  and  various  sections  of  this  Act  includes  any 
person  not  a  native-bom  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  this  definition 
shall  not  be  held  to  include  Indians  of  the  United  States  not  taxed  or  citizens  of  the 
islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  word  "seaman  "  or  "  seamen  "  as  used  in  the  various  sections  of  this  Act  includes 
every  person  si^ed  on  the  ship's  articles  and  employed  in  any  capacity  on  board 
any  vessel  arriving  in  the  Unitea  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place;  and  the  term 
"alien  seaman"  or  "alien  seamen"  as  used  in  me  title  and  vanous  sections  of  this 
Act  means  any  alien  as  herein  defined  einployed  as  a  seaman  as  herein  defined,  or 
employed  as  a  seaman  in  the  coastwise  or  Great  Lakes  trade,  or  employed  as  a  fisheiv 
man  in  deep-sea  fidiing. 

The  wora  "admission"  or  "admitted"  as  used  in  the  various  sections  of  this  Act 
means  admission  into  the  United  States  unconditionally  or  unproviaionally,  and 

get  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  that  make  it  possible  for  an  alien  within  the  United 
tates  to  forfeit  his  right  to  be  and  remain  therein;  the  term  "temporary  admission" 
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or  '*  temporarily  admitted"  means  allowed  to  enter  for  a  strictly  temporary  purpose: 
and  the  term  "provisional  admission''  or  "provisionally  admitted"  means  allowed 
to  enter  upon  the  conditions  specified  in  section  twelve  hereof. 

This  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  PhUippine  Islands  by  officers  of  the  general  eovem- 
ment  thereof,  unless  and  until  it  is  superseded  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Phuippine 
legislature  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  in  the 
Philippine  Islanos  the  subjects  covered  thereby,  as  authorized  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  declare  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  future 
political  status  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  provide  a  more  autono- 
mous ^vemment  for  those  Islands, "  approved  August  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen. 

Sbg.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  aliens  within  the  United  States  on  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect  to  register  within  the  year  next  succeeding  such  date,  and  there- 
after annually  to  renew  such  registration,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and 
all  aliens  admitted,  or  provisionally  admitted,  to  the  United  States  on  and  after  such 
date,  shall  likewise  register  and  renew  their  r^^ration.  A  certificate  of  registry  and 
identity  of  the  character  hereinafter  described  shall  be  issued  to  each  alien  so  register- 
ing, and  be  renewed  on  or  before  January  first,  commencing  with  the  second  January 
fouowine  such  registration,  each  year  for  the  four  calendar  years  next  succeeding  said 
second  January;  Provided,  however ,  That  after  procuring  nnal  naturalization  papers 
persons  need  not  renew  their  registration. 

Resident  aliens  shall  be  registered  by  United  States  immigration  officers  or  em- 
ployees detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  aliens  admitted  or  provisionally  admitted 
shall  be  r^;istered  by  immigration  officers  or  employees  at  the  time  and  place  of  entry. 
The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is  authorized  and  directed  to  place  immi- 
eration  officials  in  charge  of  districts  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  registration  of  aliens 
hereunder  as  easy  and  as  inexpensive  as  conditions  and  circumstances  may  permit; 
and  to  assign  officers  and  employees  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  the  duty  of  complet- 
ing, during  the  j^ear  next  succeeding  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  the  rejB^stration 
hereby  required,  instructing  such  officers  and  employees  to' travel  from  one  imx)ortant 
point  to  another,  giving  due  public  notice  of  their  itineraries,  taking  the  statements  of 
the  aliens  and  supplying  them  with  the  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  herein 
specified. 

Persons  apparently  aliens,  but  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  other- 
wise than  by  naturalization  through  judicial  proceedings,  shall  be  permitted  to  register 
under  this  Act  as  such  citizens  upon  satisfactorily  proving  their  clsdm  of  citizenship 
to  the  registering  officials,  or,  upon  appeal,  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi^- 
tion.  In  such  cases  renewal  of  registration  shall  not  be  required .  If  the  person  claim- 
ing citizen^p  fails  to  establish  such  claim,  he  shall  be  required  to  renter  as  an  alien, 
and  subseouently  in  due  course  to  re-r^ister  as  such,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  said  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  shall  be  renewed  by  the 
immigratioA  officials,  such  renewal  to  be  indicated  by  appropriate  notation  thereon, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  commencing  with  the  second  January  following 

X'  tration,  each  year  for  liie  four  calendar  years  next  following  said  second  January, 
r  tiie  fourth  renewal  has  occurred  no  nirther  renewal  shall  be  required.  The 
alien  shall  then  and  thereafter  be  r^rded  as  entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States, 
if  he  has  meanwhile  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  thiB  Act,  and  has  not 
previously  and  does  not  thereafter  become  subject  to  deportation  under  this  Act,  or 
the  immigration  laws.  Renewal  shall  be  accomplished  and  made  in  substantially 
he  same  manner  as  original  r^stration. 

Sbc.  4.  The  parents  or  guaidians  of  children  of  tender  years  or  of  persons  non 
compos  mentis  eligible  to  register  hereunder  shall  be  permitted  to  act  m  behalf  of 
such  children  or  persons  in  both  the  registration  and  renewal  required  hereby;  but 
in  every  instance  the  certificate  issued  and  renewed  shall  contain  the  description 
und  photograph  of  tiie  person  affected,  verified  as  such  by  the  registering  or  renewing 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  No  alien  found  by  immigration  officials  to  be  within  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  Immigration  Act,  or  in  violation  of  any  law,  convention,  or  treaty  of 
the  United  States  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens,  shall  be  permitted  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  is  lost  or  destroyed  or  becomes  muti- 
lated or  obliterated,  a  certificate  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction,  or  upon 
surrender  of  the  mutilated  or  obliterated  document. 

Sbc.  7.  Aliens  entering  the  United  States  temporarily  as  tourists  or  visitors  or  passing 
through  in  transit  shall  be  fumiehed  with  said  certificates  of  registry  and  identity,  of 
which  a  duplicate  shall  be  kept  at  the  port  or  place  of  admission.    When  leaving  the 
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United  States  such  aliens  shall  surrender  their  certificate  to  the  immigration  official 
in  charge  at  the  port  or  place  of  departure,  who  shall  forward  it  to  the  official  in  charge 
at  the  place  of  entry ,  so  that  the  departure  of  the  temporarily  admitted  aliens  mav 
thus  be  proved  and  the  necessity  for  takinj^  any  further  steps  concerning  them  avoided:. 
Sec.  8.  The  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  herein  prescribed  shall  be  prepared 
in  triplicate,  and  shall  contain  a  complete  description  and  a  photograph  of  the  alien 
to  whom  issued.  The  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the  r^pLstered  alien;  one  copy 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which 
any  resident  alien  is  residing  at  the  time  of  r^istration  or  to  which  any  alien,  admitted 


copies  as  well  as  upon  the  ori^nal.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  r^^is- 
tered  afien  to  notify  the  immigration  official  m  charge  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
then  residing  of  each  and  every  permanent  removal  from  one  district  to  another  made 
by  him,  and  any  change  of  residence  exceeding  six  months  shall  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent. When  so  informed,  the  said  official  in  charge  will  transmit  the  copy  of 
certificate  filed  with  him  to  the  official  in  charge  of  the  district  into  which  the  alien 
has  moved,  advising  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  that  he  has  done  so 
and  of  the  new  address  of  the  alien. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  registration  and  renewals  hereinbefore  prescribed  the  following  fees 
shall  be  collected:  For  males  and  unmarried  or  widowea  females  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  $2  for  each  registration  and  $10  for  each  renewal;  for  all  married  females  and 
for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  $1  for  each  registration  and  $5  for  each 
renewal:  Provided,  That  the  fee  for  the  first  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases 
only  $8  and  in  the  second  class  only  $4  if  the  alien  shall  present  to  the  renewing 
officer  a  certificate  signed  by  a  duly  authorized  officer  of  any  board  of  education  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  been  foimd  upon  proper  examination  that  alien  can  read  the  English 
language;  that  the  fee  for  the  second  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases  only 
$6  and  in  the  second  class  only  $3  if  the  alien  shall  so  present  such  a  certificate  show- 
ing it  has  been  so  found  that  ne  can  both  read  and  write  said  language;  that  the  fee 
for  the  third  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases  only  $4  and  in  tne  second  only 
$2  if  the  alien  shall  so  present  such  a  certificate  showing  it  has  been  so  found  that  he 
can  read  and  write  said  language  and  has  acquired  a  reasonably  accurate  knowledge 
of  American  history;  that  tne  lee  for  the  fourth  renewal  shall  oe  in  the  first  class  of 
cases  only  $2  and  in  the  second  only  $1  if  tiie  alien  shall  so  present  such  a  certificate 
showing  it  has  been  so  found  that  he  can  read  and  write  said  language  and  has  acquired 
a  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  both  American  history  and  the  American  form  of 
Government:  Provided  further,  That  all  aliens  registered  hereunder  who  shall,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  indicated,  establish  in  connection  with  any  renewal  of  their 
registration  that  they  are  at  that  time  qualified  in  each  and  every  respect  specified  in 
this  section  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  fee  in  connection  with  that 
renewal  and  all  subsequent  renewals:  Promded further,  That  no  fee  shall  be  charged 
for  registering  any  person  who  requests  registration  as  an  American  citizen  and  proves 
such  citizenship,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States  temporarily  as 
tourists  or  visitors  or  passing  through  in  transit  to  other  countries  under  section  seven 
hereof,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  admitted  temporarily  or  at  frequent  intervals  in  pur- 
suance of  section  28  hereof:  Provided  further,  That  aliens  eligible  for  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  found  in  institutions  maintain^  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  taxation,  in  whose  behalf  evidence  is  submitted  or  adduced  showing  that  by 
reason  of  their  public  charge  status  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  registration  and  renewal 
fees  herein  specified,  shall  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  such  fees. 

For  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  in  lieu  of  one  lost,  destroyed, 
mutilated,  or  obliterated,  as  provided  in  section  6  hereof,  a  fee  of  II  shall  oe  charged. 

Sec.  10.  The  fees  collectea  hereunder  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  expenses  of  regulating  immigra- ' 
tion  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  collection  is  made  and  shall  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Act  making 
such  appropriation,  including  the  expense  of  carrying  this  Act  into  effect,  the  un- 
obligated balance  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  to^  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner  as 
similar  balances. 

Immigration  officials  and  employees  assigned  the  duty  under  this  Act  of  collecting 
the  fees  herein  specified  shall  be  bonded  in  appropriate  amoimt  to  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 

Sec  11.  The  following  classes  of  aliens,  in  addition  to  those  excluded  by  existing 
law,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  United  States:  All  aliens  who  practice,  advocate, 
teach,  sanction,  or  encourage  the  extortion  of  money  or  property,  or  the  avenging  of 
grievances,  through  threats  of  bodily  injury  or  injury  to  property,  or  who  are  memben 
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of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  that  so  practices,  advocates,  teaches,  sanctions, 
or  encourages,  the  extortion  of  money  or  property,  or  tne  avenging  of  grievances;  and 
aliens  who  have  been  deported  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  who  may 
again  seek  admission  within  one  yea:  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  imless  prior 
to  their  reembarkation  at  a  foreign  port  or  their  attempt  to  be  admitted  from  contipu- 
ous  foreign  territory  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their  reapplying 
for  admission. 

In  every  case  in  which  any  person  is  ordered  excluded  from  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  immigration  laws- the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  12.  All  aliens  who  shall  establish  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  that  they  toe 
admissible  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  or  the  immigration  laws  shall  be  ad- 
mitted and  registered  in  the  vianner  specified  in  sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act;  and  all 
aliens  excluded  under  this  Act  or  tne  immigration  laws  shall  be  deported;  i>ut 
aliens  not  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  admissible  nor  ^et  shown  to 
belong  to  any  excluded  class  may  be  provisionally  admitted,  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, and  registered  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  2  to  10  hereof.  The  pro- 
visionally admitted  alien  shall  be  admitted  if  and  when  the  facts  and  circumstances 
adduced  and  developed  after  the  provisional  admission,  considered  with  those  dis- 
closed at  the  time  of  entry,  establish  affirmatively^  and  satisfactorily^  that  the  alien 
involved  is  admissible  under  this  Act  and  the  immigration  la^  s;  but  if  and  when  the 
facts  and  circumstances  adduced  and  developed  after  the  provisional  admission,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  those  disclosed  at  the  time  of  entry,  establish  that  the  alien 
involved  belongs  to  a  class  excluded  by  this  Act  or  the  immigration  laws,  such  alien 
dbiall  be  excluded  and  deported  in  the  same  manner  as  thougn  he  had  been  rejected 
at  the  time  of  arrival. 

In  cases  of  provisional  admission  the  record  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  shall  not 
be  closed  until  it  has  been  completed  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  evidence  devel- 
oped after  entry,  nor  until  the  alien  is  either  admitted  or  ordered  deported ;  whereupon 
an  entrv  showing  the  action  finally  taken  by  said  board  shall  be  made  in  such  record » 
from  which  final  decision,  if  adverse  to  the  alien,  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  through 
the  local  immigration  officials  and  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Laix>r,  as  in  other  immigration  proceedings. 

No  alien  provisionally  admitted  hereunder  shall  be  regarded  as  a  resident  of  the 
'  United  States  or  entitled  to  be  and  remain  therein  under  the  naturalization  or  immi- 
gration laws  until  such  alien  has  actually  been  admitted  as  herein  prescribed:  Pro- 
vided j  That  in  all  such  cases  in  which  admission  finally  occurs  the  decision  shall  become 
effective  nimc  pro  tunc  and  the  alien's  residence  be  regarded  as  dating  from  the  time 
of  provisional  admi^ion. 

The  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  issued  under  sections  two  to  ten  hereof  shall 
in  all  cases  of  provisional  admission  contain  a  notation  showing  the  entry  is  provi- 
sional only.  In  connection  with  the  renewals  of  registration  in  such  cases  immi- 
gration officials  shall  make  appropriate  inquiry  or  investi^tion  to  determine 
whether  facts  or  circumstances  have  developed  justifying  either  that  the  alien 
shall  be  admitted  or  that  he  shall  be  deported.  All  evidence  secured  in  such 
manner  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  immigration  official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
and  placed  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  and  added  to  its  record  as  herein- 
before specified ;  and  admission  shall  not  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  any  provisionally 
admitted  alien  until  at  least  one  year  has  elapsed  after  entry:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  submission  of  evidence  to  such 
board  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  alien  at  any  other  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  dat^  of  provisional  admission. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  contain,  among  others,  pro- 
visions requiring — 

(a)  That  in  cases  of  provisional  admission  bond  or  cash  bail  shall  be  exacted  con- 
stituting appropriate  ^aranties,  including  assurance  that  the  alien  shall  not  become 
a  public  daarge  and  that  he  will  be  produced  whenever  and  wherever  demanded  by 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration ;  or 

(b)  In  lieu  of  such  a  bond  or  cash  bail,  the  deposit  in  the  United  States  postal  sav- 
ings bank  at  regular  intervals  of  a  reasona Die  portion  of  the  wages  earned  by  or  business 
profits  of  such  alien,  until  in  this  manner  there  has  been  accumulated  to  the  alien's 
credit  a  sufficient  sum  to  constitute  similar  guaranties  and  assurances; 

(c)  That  such  bond  shall  be  canceled,  such  cash  bail  returned,  or  such  deposits 
withdrawn  from  the  postal  savings  bank  only  upon  the  actual  admission  of  the  alien 
or  upon  his  deportation  or  departure  from  the  United  States; 
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(d)  That  provisionally  admitted  aliens  may,  whenever  necessar>%  through  such 
agencies  as  may  be  available  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  be  directed  to  useful  and 
profitable  employment  of  a  nature  suitaole  to  such  aliens*  capacity  or  acquirements; 

(e)  That,  in  addition  to  compliance  with  the  registration  provisions  hereof,  reportA 
shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  provisionally  admitted  aliens  at  least  once  in  every 
six  months  succeeding  entry,  sucn  reports  to  be  submitted  through  immigration  offi- 
cials or  such  other  Government  authorities  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  arrangement  with  other  departments. 

To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  detail  inspecton,  matrons,  and 
interpreters  of  the  Immigration  Service,  and  arrange  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  detail  of  sur^ns  of  that  service,  for  duty 
on  vessels  of  United  States'  registry  engaged  in  bringmg  immigrant  passengers  to 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  upon  all  other  vessels  so  engaged  the  owners  of  which 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a^eements  having  in  view  the  prompt  disposal  of  their  pas- 
sengers at  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Tne  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall  have  power  to  make  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  economic  and  other  conditions  affecting  aliens  in  tne  United  States;  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  occupations  and  industries  for  which  they  are  fitted  by 
training  and  experience,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  or  occupation  in  which 
they  are  or  have  been  engaged  while  in  the  United  States;  to  procure  and  furnish  such 
information  as  will  conduce  to  their  welfare  and  protection;  to  supply  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  residents,  and  the  necessity  of 
observing  labor,  school,  health  and  other  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  inculcate  and 
teach  obedience  to  law;  to  prevent  fraud  and  loss  to  aliens,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  complaints  filed  by  them  or  in  their  behalf,  he  shall  also  have  power  to  inquire  into 
the  relations  of  aliens  with  banks,  public  or  private  corporations,  companies,  partner- 
ships, firms,  or  other  agencies,  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  money  and  title  to 
ana  interest  in  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  them,  and  also  the  relations  of 
societies  or  organizations  established  for  tne  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  seeking  employ- 
ment or  otherwise;  to  investigate  violations  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  laws  or 
ordinances  by  aliens,  or  by  individuals  or  organizations  dealing  with  aliens,  that  may 
come  to  his  notice,  with  a  view  to  initiating  appropriate  action  by  the  proper  author- 
ities. Federal  or  local;  to  provide,  in  such  way  as  may  best  effect  the  purpose,  such 
system  or  systems  as  will  enable  aliens  registered  under  this  Act  to  secure  information 
relative  to  immigrajbion,  labor,  and  educational  laws  and  regulations  and  their  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  thereunder,  and  promote  the  study  of  problems  connected  there- 
with; to  study  methods  best  calculated  to  aid  in  the  work  of  assimilation;  and  to 
maintain  information  sections  in  the  several  ofllices  of  the  Immigration  Service,  and 
at  other  convenient  places,  to  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall  report  to  tne  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
results  of  the  investigations  and  studies  provided  for  in  this  section,  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  authorities; 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  above  objects  he  shall  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and 
other  public  authorities,  and  with  private  organizations  and  individuals.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  provide  such  expert,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  and  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  The  following  classes  of  aliens,  in  addition  to  those  for  whose  expulsion 
from  the  country  provision  is  made  in  the  immigration  laws,  shall,  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported,  in  the  manner  provided 
in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  Immigration  Act:  All  aliens  who  may  enter  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  this  Act;  all  aliens  who  believe  in,  practice,  advocate,  teach, 
sanction,  or  encourage  the  extortion  of  money  or  property,  or  the  avenging  of  grievances 
through  threats  of  bodily  injury  or  injury  to  property,  or  who  are  members  of  or  afi^- 
ated  with  any  organization  that  so  practices,  advocates,  teaches,  sanctions,  or  encour- 
ages, the  extortion  of  money  or  property,  or  tJie  avenging  of  grievances;  all  aliens  who, 
in  pursuance  of  the  fourth  section  of  chapter  12  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July 
ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  entitled  ''An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred 
and  nmeteen,"  have  withdrawn  their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  escaping  military  service;  all  aliens  whose  reg- 
istration is  prohibited  by  section  5  of  this  Act;  all  aliens  who  shall  violate,  or  fail  to 
observe  (otherwise  tiian  by  reason  of  sickness,  mental  or  physical  disability,  or  otJier 
like  unavoidable  cause)  any  provision  of  this  Act  relating  to  registration  or  re-regis- 
tration; and  all  aliens  (ikely  to  become  a  public  charge:  rrovided.  That  in  the  cases 
of  aliens  of  the  last  three  classes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  instead  of  ordering  depor- 
tation, permit  the  aliens  to  remain  within  the  United  States  provisionally  imder 
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section  12  hereol,  and  such  aliens  shall  thereupon  become  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  specified  in  said  section. 

The  deportation  of  aliens  under  this  Act  or  the  immiffration  laws  shall ^  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  to  the  countr]^  whence  they  came,  or  to  the  coun&y  of 
their  nationality  or  nativity,  or  to  the  foreign  port  at  which  they  embarked  for  the 
United  States. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  deportation  of  any  person  is  ordered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  the  immigration  laws  the  deasion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 
final. 

Sec  14.  Any  person,  including  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  any 
vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  who  shall  know- 
ingly bring  to  the  United  States  as  a  seaman  of  such  vessel,  any  alien,  with  intent  to 
permit  sucn  alien  to  land  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  tlus  Act  or  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  or  who  shall  falsely  and  knowingly  represent  to  the  immigration  officials 
at  the  port  of  arrival  that  any  such  alien  is  a  seaman,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  for  which  sum  the  said  vessel  shall  be  liable  and  may  be  seized 
and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  t 

Sec.  15.  No  alien  who  is  a  member  of  any  class  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States  by  this  Act  or  the  immigration  laws,  and  who  is  employed  or  serving 
as  a  seaman  on  board  any  vesisel  arri\dng  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  except  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  I^bor,  providing  for  the  reshipment  of  the  alien  in  the 
foreign  trade  as  prescribed  in  sections  16  and  21  hereof,  or  for  hia  removal  to  hospital 
or  elsewhere  for  observation  by  medical  officers  or  for  medical  treatment,  or  for  his 
safe  detention  and  ultimate  deportation;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  any  such  vessel  has 
failed  to  detain  on  board  anv  such  alien,  after  notice  in  writing  by  the  immigration 
officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  or  has  failed  to  deport  any  such  alien,  aiter  being 
instructed  by  such  immigration  officer  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  effect  the 
alien's  deportation,  such  owner,  a^ent,  consignee,  or  master  shall  pay  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  the  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $300  for 
each  and  every  such  failure,  and  no  vessel  shall  have  clearance  while  any  such  fine 
is  unpaid  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded:  Providedy  That  clearance  may 
be  granted  prior  to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  with  the 
collector  of  customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine. 

Sbc.  16.  Upon  the  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  of  any  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  immigration  officials  to  go  or 
send  competent  assistants  to  the  vessel  and  there  inspect  all  alien  seamen  on  board 
such  vessel;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of 
such  vessel  to  notify  the  immigration  official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  the 
place  where  the  vessel  is  or  will  be  anchored  or  moor^.  If  such  owner,  agent,  con- 
signee, or  master  shall  permit  any  alien  seaman  to  land  otherwise  than  as  provided 
in  sections  15,  20,  21,  and  22  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  the  fine  prescribed 
by  section  15  hereof. 

Sec  17.  Anv  alien  seaman  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  immigration  laws  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully 
in  the  United  States  and  shall,  at  any  time  within  five  years  th^eafter,  upon  the 
warrant  of  theSecretaty  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  brought  before  an  in- 
spector or  other  official  of  the  immigration  service  designated  by  said  Secretarv  for 
examination  as  to  his  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  and  if  not 
admitted  said  idien  seaman  shall  be  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections 
19  and  20  of  the  Immigiution  Act,  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided^  That  any  such  alien  seaman  who  shall  so  enter,  without 
intending  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  who  shall  promptly  appear  before  an  immigra- 
tion official,  shall  be  examined,  and,  if  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  certificated,  under 
section  21  of  this  Act:  Provided  further j  That  any  such  alien  seaman  who  shall  so 
enter,  with  the  intent  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  who  shall  promptly  appear  before 
an  immigration  official  shall  be  examined,  and  if  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  admitted, 
under  section  22  of  this  Act,  and  only  in  the  event  that  such  official  doubts  tibe  admis- 
sibility of  such  alien  shall  application  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  warrant 
of  arrest. 

Sso.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel,  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States 
hmxk  an^  Uxtmrn.  port  or  place,  to  have  on  board  any  alien  seaman  afflicted  with 
idiocy,  imbedBty,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satimction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  from  an  examination  made,  and  a  certificate  submitted,  by  a  medical  ofiacer 
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of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  that  any  such  alien  seaman  was  so  affliotod 
at  the  time  he  was  shipped  or  engaged  and  taken  on  board  such  vessel  and  that  the 
existence  of  such  affliction  might  have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical 
examination  at  such  time;  and  for  every  such  alien  seaman  so  afflicted  on  board 
any  such  vessel  at  the  time  of  arrival  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof 
shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival 
is  locatod  the  sum  of  $100;  and  no  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  puch  fine  or  while  it 
remains  unpaid :  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determination 
of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine:  Provided 
further,  That  such  fme  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  mitigated 
or  remitted. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  arrival  of  any  vessel  in  the  United  States  from  anv  foreign  port  or 
place,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof  to  deliver 
to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists  containing  the  names 
of  all  seamen  employed  on  such  vessel,  stating  their  nationality,  the  positions  they 
respectively  hola  in  the  ship's  company,  when  and  where  they  were  r^pectively 
shipped  or  engaged,  and  specif\mng  those  to  be  paid  off  or  discharged  in  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe; and  after  the  arrival  of  any  such  vessel  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner, 
agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  report  to  such  immigration  officer,  in  Avriting,  as  soon 
as  disc*overea,  all  cases  in  which  any  alien  seaman  has  illegallv  landed  from  the  vessel, 
giving  the  nationality  and  description  of  such  seaman,  together  with  any  information 
likely  to  lead  to  his  apprehension;  and  before  the  departure  of  any  such  vessel  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  deliver  to  such  immi- 
gration officer  a  further  list  showing  the  names  and  the  nationalitv  of  all  seamen  who 
were  not  employed  thereon  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  but  who  will  leave  port  thereon 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  also  the  names  and  nationality  of  those,  if  any,  who 
have  been  paid  off  or  discharged,  and  of  those,  if  any,  who  have  deserted  or  landed; 
and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  so  to  deliver  either 
of  the  said  lists  of  such  seamen  arriving  and  departing,  respectively,  or  so  to  report 
such  cases  of  desertion  or  landing,  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  shaU,  if 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs 
district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $10  for  each  seaman  con- 
cerning whom  correct  lists  are  not  delivered  or  a  true  report  is  not  made  as  above 
required;  and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine,  or  while  it  remains  unpaid; 
nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted 
prior  to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  such  fine. 

Sec.  20.  Alien  seamen  found  on  arrival  in  ports  of  the  United  States  to  be 
afflicted  with  any  of  the  disabilities  or  diseafes  mentioned  in  section  18  of  this  Act 
shall  be  placed  in  a  hospital  desi^ated  by  the  immigration  official  in  charge  at  the 
port  of  arrival  and  treated,  all  expenses  connected  therewith  being  borne  by  the 
owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  the  vessel,  and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted 
clearance  until  sucli  expenses  are  paid  or  their  payment  appropriately  guaranteed, 
and  the  collector  of  customs  so  notified  by  the  immigration  official  in  charge:  Pro- 
vided,  kovever,  That  in  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  immi- 
gration official  in  charge  that  it  will  not  be  poeeible  within  a  reasonable  time  to  effect 
a  cure,  the  return  of  the  alien  seamen  shall  be  enforced  on,  or  at  the  expense  of,  the 
vessel  on  which  they  came,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  prescribe  to  insure 
that  the  aliens  shall  be  properly  cared  for  and  protected,  and  that  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion shall  be  guarded  against. 

Sec.  21.  All  alien  seamen  who  shall  arrive  at  ports  of  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  and  be  found  to  be  temporarily  admissible  under  this  Act  anil 
the  immigration  laws,  as  alien  seamen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  shall,  on  their 
first  arrival,  be  registered  by  immigration  ofl[icials  and  furnished  with  a  certificate 
of  regifftr>'  and  identity,  containing  their  name,  description,  and  photograph,  and 
a  notation  indicating  whether  or  not  they  are  of  a  status  which  would  entitle  them 
to  admission,  should  they  apply  therefor  under  this  Act  and  the  immigration  laws. 
Thereafter,  on  each  occasion  oi  the  arrival  in  ports  of  the  United  States  of  such  alien 
seamen,  said  certificate  shall  be  accepted  by  immigration  officials  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  status  of  the  holders  under  this  Act,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  used 
by  all  concerned  as  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  holders.  Afflicted  or  diseased 
alien  seaman  who  may  be  cin^  as  the  result  of  treatment  given  pursuant  to  section  20 
hereof  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  furnished  with  said  certificate. 
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All  seamen  who  are  United  States  citizens  who  shall  arrive  at  United  States  ports 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  similar  certiJGcate  of 
r^stry'and  identity  containing  their  name,  description,  and  photograph. 

Upon  proof  of  loss  or  destruction  of  any  such  certificate,  one  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be 
issued.    No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  either  the  issue  or  the  reissue  of  any  siuh  certificate. 

Sec.  22.  Any  alien  seaman  who,  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  apply  for  permission  to  enter  and  reside  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  only  if  able  to  pass  all  the  teste  prescribed  by  this  Act  and  the 
immigration  laws,  and  only  upon  being  re^tered  under  sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act, 
and  paying  the  head  tax  assessed  by  section  2  of  the  Immigration  Act.  Any  alien 
seaman  who  shall  be  found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under  section  17  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  released  from  custody  and  permitted  to  remain  within  the  United  States 
only  upon  being  roistered  under  sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  23.  No  alien  shall  be  permitted  to  ship  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  or 
Great  Lakes  trade  of  the  United  States  unless  he  has  been  regularly  and  permanently 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  immigration  laws, 
nor  unless  he  has  been  registered  in  accordance  with  sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act,  except 
that  any  alien  seaman  who  has  been  registered  in  pursuance  of  section  21  hereof  and 
fiirnished  with  a  certificate  of  re^try  and  identity  bearing  a  notation  showing  that 
he  is  of  a  status  which  would  entitle  him  to  admission  should  he  appl}r  therefor  may 
be  permitted  to  ship  on  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  coastwise  trade  upon 
payin.R  the  head  tax  prescribed  by  section  2  of  the  Immigration  Act:  Provided ^  That 
any  alien  seaman  sO  allowed  to  ship  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  coastwise  trade  who  may 
thereafter  desire  or  attempt  to  a'')andon  his  calling  and  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  required  to  meet  the  provisions  of  sections  2  to  10  and  of  section  17  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further,  Tiint  any  alien  seaman  who  may  show  that  the  head  tax 
prescribed  by  section  2  of  the  Immigration  Act  has  been  paid  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 
shall  not  be  required  again  to  pay  such  tax. 

Sec.  24.  Shipping  commissioners  appointed,  end  all ' Government  ofificials  acting 
as  shipping  commissioners,  under  the  proWs'ons  of  sections  4501  to  4508  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  or  any  other  law  of  the  UnitcKi  Stages.  shaM  furnish  the  appropriate  immigra- 
tion ofliicials  with  detailed  reports  showii  g  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  alien 
s<»aaien  shipping  on  vessels  sailing  frr  m  ports  of  the  United  Stat^  to  foreign  ports. 
Such  reports  shall  in  every  case  in  whicn  such  an  alien  seaman  holds  the  certificate 
of  registry  and  identity  prescribed  by  section  21  of  this  act,  give  the  number  of  such 
certificat43  and  the  name  of  the  port  wn  jie  it  issued,  and  in  all  other  cases  shall  contain 
all  possible  items  of  information  bearing  upon  the  seaman's  identity. 

Sec.  25.  Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master 
of  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  roastwise  trade,  or  in  the  lake-^oing  trade,  or  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  possessions,  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  ship  any  alien  seaman  on  such  a  vessel  unless 
Buch  master  first  obtains  the  consent  thereto  of  the  immigration  official  in  charge  at 
the  appropriate  port.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  person  found 
guilty  thereof  to  the  penalty  prescribed  by  section  4504  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec  26.  The  provisions  of  sections  18  and  20  of  the  Immigration  Act,  assessing  a 
penalty  for  failure  or  refusal  to  accept,  to  detain,  to  gtiard  safely,  to  return,  and  to  trans- 
jwrt  to  foreign  destination  aliens  excluded  or  expelled  from  the  United  States,  or  to 
pay  maintenance  and  deportation  expenses  of  aliens,  or  for  making  any  charge  for  the 
return  of  excluded  or  expelled  aliens,  or  for  taking  any  security  for  the  paj'ment  of 
fluch  charge,  or  for  taking  any  consideration  from  aliens  to  be  returned  in  case  of  land- 
ing, or  for  bringing  to  the  United  States  any  deported  aliens  within  a  year  from  date 
of  deportation  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretar}'^  of  Labor,  shall  apply  to  and  be 
enforced  in  connection  with  the  pro\a8ions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  exclusion  or 
expulsion  of  aliens. 

To  give  false  evidence  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute perjury  as  said  oiTense  is  defined  in  section  16  of  the  Immigration  Act;  and  all 
of  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Immigration  Act,  prescribing  methodB 
of  procuring  evidence  concerning  aliens,  and  defining  offenses  and  prescribing  punish- 
ments therefor,  shall  apply  to  and  be  enforced  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  27.  Any  person  who  shall  substitute  any  name  for  the  name  written  in  any 
certificate  herein  required,  or  any  photograph  for  the  photograph  attached  to  any  such 
certificate,  or  shall  in  any  manner  alter  any  such  certificate^  or  forge  any  such  certificate, 
or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any  such  certificate,  or  issue  or  utter  any 
forged  or  fraudulent  certificate,  or  present  to  an  immigrant  inspector  or  otiier  Govern* 
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ment  official  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificate,  and  any  person  other  than  the  one 
to  whom  there  l^w  been  duly  issued  any  certificate  prescribed  by  this  Act  who  shall 
present  to  an  immigrant  inspector  or  other  Government  official  any  such  certificate, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fetony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec  28.  The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  issue  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  deeemd 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  place  this  Act  in  full  force  and  operation.  Such  rela- 
tions shall  include  special  rules  for  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the  cases  of  aliens 
coming  to  the  Unitea  States  from  or  through  contiguous  foreign  territory,  and  to  the 
cases  of  aliens  entering  across  the  land  boundaries  or  elsewhere  for  temporary  stay  or 
at  frequent  intervals  in  pursuit  of  their  re^lar  occupations,  vocations,  or  avocations; 
also  special  rules  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  the  Immigration  Act, 
and  01  any  law,  convention,  or  treaty  relating  to  immigration,  shall  not  be  violated  by 
aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  Unitea  States  employed  on  vessels  as  seamen,  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  shkll  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  Act  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States;  to  abolish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to  secure  the 
abrogation  of  treaty  provisions  in  relation  thereto;  anS  to  promote  safety  at  sea." 

Sec  29.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  on  and  after  January  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty. 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMiaaBATIOlSr. 

The  following  tables  present  the  inunigration  statistics  for  the  past 
year  in  comparison  witn  previous  years,  Deginning  with  1820,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  furnish  information  upon  practically  all  sides  of  the 
immigration  question  that  can  be  represented  statistically. 

In  the  classification  of  aliens  the  terms  (1)  immigrant  and  emi- 
grant and  (2)  nonimmigrant  and  nonemigrant,  respectively,  relate 
(1)  to  permanent  arrivals  and  departures  and  (2)  to  temporary 
arrivals  and  departures.  In  compiling  the  statistics  under  this 
classification  the  following  rule  is  observed:  Arriving  aliens  whose 
permanent  domicile  has  been  outside  the  United  States  who  intend 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States  are  classed  as  immigrant 
aliens;  departing  aliens  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  the 
United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  abroad  are  classed 
as  emigrant  aliens;  all  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  making  a 
temporary  trip  abroad  and  all  aliens  residing  abroad  making  a  tem- 
•  pOrary  trip  to  the  United  States  are  classed  as  noi^emi^ant  aliens  on 
the  outward  journey  and  nonimmigrant  aliens  on  the  inward. 
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Tablb  IV. — Net  increoH  or  deereaae  of  population  by  arrival  and  departure  of  alienti, 

fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  19t0,  hy  races  or  peoples. 


Race  or  poople. 


African  (black) 

AnnenJan 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Cseoh) 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Monte- 
negrin  « 

Chineee 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Hene- 
govinian 

Dutob  and  Flemiah 

East  Indian 

English 

Fiimiah 

Franoh 

Qerman 

Greek.. 

Heorew... 

IrlBh 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Hagvar 

Mexican 

Paoiflc  Islander 

Pdllsh 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian,     Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes 

Sootoh 

Slovak .- 

SiMnish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh : 

West  Indian  (exoept  Cuban)... 

Other  peoples 

Grand  total '. 

Admitted  in  and  departed  from 
Philippine  Islands 


Admitted. 


Immi- 

grant 

aliens. 


8,174 

2,763 

415 

i,oe4 

2,148 
403 

'  1,010 

63 

12,730 

160 

58,866 

1,510 

27,390 

7,838 

13,996 

14,292 

20,784 

12,918 

84,882 

9,279 

72 

422 

252 

51,042 

17 

2,519 

15,174 

896 

2,378 

258 

16,621 

21,180 

3,824 

28,594 

3,934 

3,047 

140 

1,462 

1,546 

1,345 


Nonim- 
migrant 
aliens. 


430,001 
10,000 


5,425 
i96 
185 

1,770 

11,606 

727 

7,477 

22 

4,423 

131 

35,260 

320 

10,892 

1,830 

1,426 

3,281 

4,330 

3,046 

28,885 

6,806 

9 

43 

54 

17,350 

33 

8,081 

964 

966 

683 

136 

8,529 
7,655 
1,872 
7,442 
5,102 

991 
55 

735 
1,989 

435 


191,575 
6,662 


Total. 


13,500 

2,060 

550 

2,884 

13,846 

1,220 

8,987 

85 

17,153 

281 

93,626 

1,830 

38,282 

9,168 

15,424 

17,523 

25,114 

16,964 

113,767 

16,174 

81 

466 

806 

68,892 

50 

il,450 

16,138 

1.854 

3,061 

394 

25,150 

28,885 

5,196 

31,036 

9,036 

4,088 

195 

2,107 

3,535 

1,780 


Departed. 


681,576 
16,671 


Emi- 
grant 
aliens. 


1,375 
584 
259 

23,844 
2,961 
7,481 
1,508 

1,533 

3,016 

162 

11,659 

1,447 

7,026 

4,178 

20,319 

358 

4,685 

8,159 

80,965 

4,238 

14 

719 

14,619 

6,412 

3 

18,392 

4,850 

21,400 

1,151 

603 

8,246 

2,577 

11,568 

5,144 

1,126 

1,652 

1,840 

105 

626 

1,802 


Nonemi- 
grant 
aliens. 


^88,315 
1,500 


2,118 
01 
50 

1,803 

11,248 

268 

7,667 

85 

4,341 

42 

33,588 

557 

8,006 

1,306 

1,948 

1,025 

3,838 

2,213 

8,727 

11,4.5 

22 

26 

208 

4,742 

5 

1,223 

1,066 

1,023 

301 

32 

12,174 

4,888 

478 

5,159 

4,413 

780 

173 

303  ! 

1,948 

388 


Total. 


139,747 
U,109 


8,393 
675 
318 

25,787 

14,209 

7,740 

9,166 

1,618 

7,857 

204 

45,247 

2,004 

15,034 

5,483 

22,267 

1,383 

8,473 

10,872 

89,682 

15.653 

36 

744 

14,827 

11,154 

8 

19,615 

5,945 

22,513 

1,542 

726 

20,420 

7,465 

12,046 

10,303 

6,589 

2,382 

1,518 

496 

2,574 

2,190 


438,062 
12,618 


decrease 
(-). 


+  10,200 
+  2,285 
-f       282 

-  22,908 

-  368 

-  6,520 

-  178 


+ 

+ 
+ 

■f 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


1,583 

0,706 

77 

48,370 

174 

23,248 

3,686 

6,848 

16,140 

16,641 

5,508 

24,066 

581 

45 

270 

14,521 

67,288 

42 

8,166 

10,103 

20,660 

1,510 

831 

4,780 

21,370 

6,850 

20,733 

3,497 

1,656 

1,318 

1,000 

061 

410 


+103,614 
+    4,068 
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Table  V  . — Intended  future  permanent  residence  of  aliene  admitted  and  last  permanent 
residence  of  aliens  departed^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  lOiO,  by  States  and  Territories.^ 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

ArVaasas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan '. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MIssoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamx)shire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

N  orth  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming- 

Outside  united  States. 


Total. 


Admitted. 


Imml> 
grant 
aliens. 


510 

150 

5,421 

178 

32,502 

1,448 

13,212 

558 

1,702 

4,145 

660 

2,578 

1,300 

16,064 

2,586 

2,003 

872 

206 

1,763 

6,050 

1,650 

41,504 

28,227 

5,608 

308 

2,174 

1,605 

1,307 

788 

3,712 

16,666 

053 

106,630 

373 

1,342 

15,377 

407 

3,645 

27,637 

16 

I       556 

7,341 

248 

1,086 

384 

30, 115 

1,387 

3,080 

2,670 

15 

11,462 

2,023 

3,827 

544 


430,001 


Nonimml- 

Sant 
ens. 


76 

35 

1,410 

16 

6,231 

320 

2,180 

135 

211 

1,044 

80 

1,381 

132 

4,016 

475 

327 

174 

38 

454 

568 

404 

5,760 

2,607 

806 

68 

460 

372 

370 

103 

341 

3,188 

260 

20,722 

51 

03 

3,170 

141 

625 

6,304 

15 

464 

720 

26 

70 

58 

10,307 

265 

174 

222 

11 

2,205 

660 

1,018 

108 

108,070 


101,575 


Departed. 


Emi- 
grant 
fulens. 


217 

118 

1,415 

65 

13,614 

1,261 

7,020 

438 

606 

3,120 

215 

650 

^8 

17,051 

2,036 

1,120 

720 

147 

586 

1,002 

1,132 

16,400 

12,031 

3,308 

08 

1,663 

760 

683 

236 

1,216 

14,210 

536 

88,713 

00 

417 

20,543 

107 

830 

44,156 

6 

605 

2,826 

82 

252 

102 

2,460 

666 

484 

475 

3 

2,884 

2,687 

3,625 

325 


288,315 


Nonemi- 
grant 
aliens. 


28 

21 

38 

4 

4,035 

131 

427 

22 

105 

607 

34 

4,154 

105 

2,100 

154 

367 

50 

12 

136 

70 

05 

2,870 

817 

1,036 

5 

503 

•      201 

147 

38 

-61 

688 

15 

6,479 

15 

161 

879 

11 

752 

1,710 

3 

425 

362 

8 

120 

16 

107 

127 

20 

OO 

3 

2,206 

50 

326 

86 

106,942 


130,747 


1  For  permanent  residences  of  aliens  arriving  in  and  departing  from  the  Philippine  Islands  see  Tables 
IX,  IX-A,  XIV,  and  XIV-A. 
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Table  VI. — Occupations  of  aliens  admitted  and  departed^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920, 


Occupation. ' 


Admitted. 


Immigrant 
aliens. 


PBOFESSIOKAL. 

Actors 

Architects 

Clergy 

Editors 

Electridaos 

Engineers  (professional) 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  scientific  persons 

Musicians 

Officials  (Government) 

Physiciaiis 

Sculptors  and  artists 

Teachers 

Other  professional 

Total 

SKILLED. 

Bakers 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers 

Cigar  packers 

Clerks  and  accountants 

Dressmakers 

Engineers  (locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary) 

Furriers  and  fur  workers 

Gardners 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewelers 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons 

Mechanics  (not  specified) 

Metal  workers  (other  than  iron,  steel,  and  tin) . 

Millers 

Milliners 

Miners 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Pattern  makers 

Photographers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness  makers 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Textile  workers  (not  specified) 

Tinners 

Tobacco  workers 

Upholsterers 

watch  and  clock  makers 

Weavers  and  spinners 

Wheelwrights 

Woodworkers  (not  specified) 

Other  skilled 

Total 


642 

252 

1,154 

146 

1,109 

1,649 

181 

413 

627 

1,013 

459 

230 

2,122 

2,445 


12,442 


1,287 

1,609 

1,013 

52 

4 

678 

162 

5,742 

11 

204 

52 

12,681 

3,631 

1,856 

140 

574 

.72 

1,515 

217 

90 

3,278 

7,557 

2,235 

2,942 

412 

123 

366 

3,081 

1,021 

87 

220 

161 

544 

521 

83 

1,793 

2,978 

867 

314 

3,074 

26 

233 

165 

29 

62 

126 

1,695 

5 

110 

4,269 


Non- 
immigrant 
aliens. 


734 
259 

1,452 
183 
389 

3,006 
800 

'634 
50^4 

2,085 
960 
166 

1,425 

1,697 


14,193 


Departed. 


Emigrant 
aliens. 


690 

728 

477 

20 

10 

446 

73 

2,162 

4 

661 

98 

6,451 

482 

1,333 

32 

272 

50 

500 

130 

25 

1,520 

7,692 

1,193 

1,616 

165 

62 

.     108 

2,046 

549 

25 

156 

68 

201 

249 

33 

238 

1,113 

1,295 

97 

1,165 

15 

67 

61 

55 

25 

63 

496 

4 

35 

3,044 


208 

78 
503 

24 
106 
281 

41 
147 
306 
256 
179 

93 
376 
781 


3,379 


365 

438 

278 

11 

14 

256 

70 

1,481 

1 

1,044 

*  28 

2,344 

316 

378 

36 

218 

10 

174 

44 

3 

990 

514 

429 

554 

106 

35 

47 

6,279 

326 

15 

49 

46 

76 

70 

6 

107 

791 

168 

75 

714 

25 

710 

37 

5 

22 

35 

360 


Non- 
emigrant 
aliens. 


473 
183 

1,116 
110 
188 

1,486 
415 
548 
224 

1,259 
710 
142 
803 

1,266 


20 
1,662 


69,967 


38,100 


20,782 


8,923 


256 

173 

148 

12 

11 

133 

47 

1,250 

2 

641 

28 

4,719 

309 

1,335 

21 

195 

15 

198 

71 


795 

2,242 

275 

604 

117 

27 

94 

824 

274 

11 

73 

33 

108 

99 

8 

114 

224 

266 

36 

342 

21 

149 

24 

10 

151 

20 

244 


19 
1,328 


18,095 


1  For  occupations  of  aliens  arriving  in  and  departing  from  Philippine  Islands  see  Tables  X  and  X-a. 
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Table  VI. — Occupations  of  aliens  admitUd  and  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1920- 

Continued.  « 


Occupations. 


MISCBLLAinBOUS. 

Ageats 

Bankers ^ 

Draymen,  hackmen,  and  teamsters 

Farm  1  aborers. 

Farmers 

Flshormen 

Hotel  keepers 

Laborers 

Manufftcturers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous 

Total 

Nojoocupation  (Including  women  and  children) 

Grand  total 


Admitted. 


Immifnant 
aliens. 


1,873 

163 

677 

15,257 

12,192 

1,190 

231 

81,732 

228 

7,341 

37,197 

16,878 


174,450 


173,133 


430,001 


Non- 
Immigrant 
aliens. 


2,072 

750 

339 

6,140 

5,578 

375 

231 

38,034 

939 

20^451 

6,686 

18,236 


94,681 


44,601 


191,575 


Departed. 


Emigrant 
aliens. 


434 

97 

81 

2,754 

11,262 

383 

180 

183,820 

129 

4,  VcM 

6,802 
6,787 


215,713 


48,441 


288,315 


Non- 

emigrant 

aliens. 


1,715 

696 

111 

1,976 

5,354 

278 

167 

25,606 

731 

19,004 

5,476 

9,865 


70,978 


41,751 


139,747 
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Table  VII-b. — Conjugal  condition  of  immigrant  aliens 

[Abbreviations:  B.,  aliigle;  M.,  marriod; 


Males. 

Race  or  people. 

Under 
16  years 
(total).i 

16  to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

/ 

S. 

M. 

W. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
2 

Total. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

. .. . 

Total 

African  (black) 

A  rmf^ni  an 

563 
256 

.  37 

122 
198 

83 
252 

2 

1,654 

6 

5,340 

166 

2,754 

831 

549 

2,422 

1,319 

1  447 

10,387 

948 

2 

58 

49 

6,617 

2,785 
879 

74 

256 
780 

81 
617 

34 

2,727 

100 

12,191 

500 

6,457 

2,333 

4,861 

2,375 

5,888 

3,088 

16,544 

1,343 

9 

129 

33 

14,923 

7 

580 

6,136 

249 

810 

91 

6,527 

5,052 

399 

11,478 

1,761 

1,101 

74 

366 

418 
590 

919 
248 

39 

196 
566 

55 
Ul 

4 

1,927 

29 

8,688 

174 

3,199 

766 

4,605 

1,128 

1,857 

1,583 

13,929 

841 

12 

62 

29 

10,803 

367 

8,633 

136 

481 

65 

1,284 
2,797 

230 
6,975 

262 

352 
27 

207 

116 
278 

30 
10 

1 

7 
2 

2 
4 

3,734 
1,137 

114 

459 
1,349 

139 
734 

38 

4,691 

131 

21,125 

688 

9,811 

3,126 

9,512 

3,627 

7,838 

4,702 

30,595 

2,197 

21 

194 

63 

26,189 

11 

961 

9,826 

388 

1,310 

158 

7,846 

7,964 

633 

18,600 

2,031 

1,461 

102 

579 

534 
872 

19 
10 

4 

2 
3 

1 
2 

'**'83' 

"*435* 
20 

192 
63 
72 
34 

257 
61 

142 
5 

2* 

1 
141 

171 
61 

15 

47 
167 

11 
24 

1 

556 

1 

2,543 

29 

1,220 

325 

991 

550 

652 

334 

2,596 

258 

2 

16 

10 

1,812 

21 
2 

3 

3 
2 

211 
78 

22 

52 

172 

12 
26 

1 

707 

2 

3,458 

64 

1,673 

426 

1,106 

646 

1,062 

450 

3,130 

269 

2 

22 

12 

2,236 

Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian (Cw«h) 

Bulgarian,   Serbian, 
and  Montenegrin. . . 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slove- 
nian.   

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian, 
and  Henegovinlan. 
Dutch  and  f'lemish . . 
East  Indian 

35 
2 

237 
14 

152 
27 
45 
20 
86 
•    31 

121 
11 

2 

■  ■  •  • 

9 

«  •  •  • 

3 

■  •  •  • 

1 
4 
7 

2 

66 

1 

469 

5 

259 

37 

43 

62 

152 

65 

891 

6 

2 

'ii 

"2 

1 

.... 

■'2' 

English ,.... 

Finnish 

French 

Gorman 

Oreek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north)...,... 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

T^ltbuanian , . 

3 

•  •  ■  » 

4 

1 
282 

.... 

Magvar 

Meiacan 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish *. 

■'■354* 
792 
98 
246 

27 

1,113 
1,806 
621 
931 
433 
376 
9 
117 

142 
93 

14 

50 

2 

17 

2 

31 
113 

4 

146 

7 

8 

1 
6 

•  •  •  • 

7 
2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

2 

.... 

1 

•  ■  •  ■ 
«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

15 

25 

4 

11 

228 

222 

4 

97 

7 

16 

....... 

4 
5 

101 

374 

37 

81 

6 

499 

848 

62 

'     809 

84 

51 

7 

59 

28 

45 

6 

36 

3 

7 

1 

104 

185 

5 

50 

9 

11 

"3* 
"2 

3 
2 

«  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

121 

438 

44 

101 

7 

832 

1,267 

71 

963 

100 

78 

7 

86 

35 
54 

Portuguese 

Honwiftpian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan      (Russ- 
nUk) -. 

BcandinaTlan    (Nor- 
wegians, Danes, 
and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Span  ish  American .... 
Svrlan 

Turkish 

Welsh 

12 

3 
3 

«  ••  • 

.... 

West  Indian  (except 
Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

4 

i> 

Total 

42,218 

114,648 

68,984 

1,706 

51 

185,389 

2,200 

15,482 

2,304 

82 

20,018 

1  None  divorced;  4  widowed,  as  follows:  Mexican,  3;  French,  1;  and  42  married,  as  follows:  English, 
10;  Italian  (south).  7;  Mexican,  5:  Greek,  4;  French  and  Hebrew,  3  each;  Spanish,  2;  and  Dutch,  (}erma]i« 
Irish,  Italian  (north),  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Scandinavian,  and  scotch,  1  each. 
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cdmiUed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0,  by  races  or  peoples. 
W.,  widowed;  J).,  divoroed.] 


Females. 

Single  females. 

Under 
16  years 

16  to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

16  to 
21 

22  to 
20 

30  to 
37 

38  to 
44 

(total).' 

s. 

M. 

W. 

D. 
2 

Total. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

•  •  •  • 

Total. 

years. 

• 

years. 

years. 

years. 

660 

1,879 

830 

99 

2,810 

37 

88 

71 

196 

862 

761 

194 

62 

225 

474 

839 

114 

2 

929 

71 

71 

.... 

142 

804 

148 

16 

6 

42 

114 

61 

6 

1 

182 

3 

9 

6 

.... 

18 

55 

47 

11 

1 

112 

96 

184 

10 

*  •  ■  • 

290 

2 

14 

13 

•  ■  •  • 

29 

53 

37 

5 

1 

44 

46 

316 

1 

■  •  «  ■ 

363 

2 

19 

1 

1 

.... 

22 

22 

18 

5 

1 

67 

50 

128 

3 

»  ■  •  • 

181 

9 

2 

11 

27 

19 

3 

1 

177 

133 

127 

7 

2 

269 

9 

14 

28 

1 

62 

66 

39 

21 

7 

4 

1,552 

8 
1,425 

5 
1,937 

13 
3,422 

'■"60* 

4 
430 

1 
207 

■7' 

5 

704 

6 
542 

1 
580 

1 
239 

50 

10 

64 

6 
5,305 

8 
8,654 

5 
9,140 

2 
779 

■    ■     V     • 

20 

15 
18,593 

1 
712 

1 
4,645 

1 
2,936 

2 

3,250 

4 

1,460 

1 

'2,'i46' 

1,678 

10 

1,008 

152 

194 

190 

16 

•  «  •  « 

400 

3 

34 

14 

«  •  «  ■ 

51        100 

59 

24 

11 

2,733 

4,922 

3,324 

305 

33 

8,584 

246 

930 

646 

13 

1,835     2,098 

1,920 

652 

252 

705 

962 

809 

36 

5 

1,812 

53 

236 

145 

4 

438        360 

419 

143 

40 

471 

1,139 

871 

41 

*  ■  •  ■ 

2,051 

10 

149 

150 

309 

535 

528 

70 

6 

2,278 

2,229 

2,136 

122 

7 

4,494 

17 

582 

324 

2 

925 

1,348 

777 

94 

10 

1,324 

6,156 

1,707 

181 

5 

8,049 

272 

445 

472 

3 

1,192 

2,773 

2,422 

693 

268 

1,444 

2,504 

1,775 

121 

2 

4,402 

34 

218 

220 

1 

473 

978 

1,242 

237 

47 

9,818 

12,508 

14,006 

627 

3 

27,144 

106 

1,848 

1,851 

3 

3,808 

6,631 

*'^ 

898 

143 

394 

318 

4,931 

16 

«  ■  •  • 

5,265 

182 

24 

.... 

200 

266 

39 

8 

5 

1 
55 

2 
22 

44 
57 

46 
81 

1 

1 

8 

2 

■  «  «  • 

•9 

3   .... 

12 

12 

2 

52 

20 

39 

2 

1. 

62 

2 

6 

6 

.. 

14  -         9 

7 

4 

5,263 

2,876 

6,230 

994 

1 

10, 101 

96 

566 

973 

1 

1,636     1,519 

938 

303 

ii6 

2 
388 

2 
211 

2 
395 

4 
618 

1 

1 
76 

■"  io 

2 

4* 

57 

16 

•  ■  •  • 

77 

116 

15 

4 

789 

1,735 

1,194 

96 

4 

3,029 

14 

112 

174 

•  ••• 

300 

1,174 

489 

92 

30 

121 

83 

117 

17 

•  «  •  • 

217 

1 

15 

14 

■  •  ■  • 

30 

46 

30 

5 

2 

253 

106 

277 

10 

1 

394 

4 

52 

16 

2 

74 

53 

45 

7 

1 

28 
1,089 

11 
3,387 

25 
1,261 

36 
4,756 

209 

1 
412 

1 
360 

■  •  •  ■ 

5 

2  .        10 

1 
1,254 

89 

19 

986 

1,433 

511 

189 

1,831 

3,845 

2,689 

249 

5 

6,788 

270 

598 

666 

■  ■  •  ■ 

1,534 

1,244 

1,579 

722 

300 

507 

703 

1,018 

41 

2 

L764 
2^191 

■6 

83 

49 

■  •  •  ■ 

138 

377 

261 

49 

16 

662 

1,032 

1,097 

60 

2 

21 

130 

96 

•  ■  ■  • 

247 

504 

403 

85 

40 

331 

534 

814 

44 

4 

896 

17 

58 

68 

•  ■  •  • 

143 

225 

210 

70 

29 

363 

306 

316 

48 

•  •  •  • 

670 

7 

48 

44 

•  ■  •  • 

99 

216 

77 

12 

1 

3 
131 

8 
204 

8 
212 

16 
436 

1 

14 

1 
61 

1 
38 

»  ■  •  • 
■  «  «  « 

3 
113 

6 
71 

3 
86 

19 

1 

33 

14 

120 

445 

148 

29 

«  •  «  • 

622 

14 

44 

34 

1 

93 

176 

103 

60 

16 

80 

47 

151 

7 



205 

27 

14 

•  ■  •  • 

41 

30 

14 

3 

39,672 

59,398 

j58,415 

4,253 

134 

122,200 

2,247 

9,707 

8,497 

53 

20,504 

27,185  22,770 

6,751 

2,692 

'None  divoroed;  4  widowed,  as  follows:  African  (black),  English,  Hebrew,  and  Irish,  1  each;  and  94 
married,  as  follows:  English  and  Mexican,  15  each;  Japanese,  13;  French,  12;  Italian  (south).  8:  Irish,  7; 
Hebrew,  4;  Scandinavian,  3;  African  (black).  Dutch,  German,  Italian  (north},  Scotch,  and  Spanish,  2 
each;  and  Armenian,  Greek,  Polish,  Spanish  American,  and  West  Indian,  1  each. 
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Table  VII-c. — Conjugal  condition  ofeinigrani  aliens 

[Abbreylations:  8.,  itngle;  M.,  married; 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

AnQenian 

Bohemian  and  Mora- 
ylan(Csech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
and  Montenegrin. . 

Cblne6e 

Croatian  and  Slove- 
nian  

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian, 
and  HeneKovinian, 

Dntch  and  Flemish . . 

East  Indian 

Eni^lish 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Manrar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuffuero 

Roumanian , 

Russian 

Ruthenlan  (Russ- 
nlak) 

ScandinaTlan  (Nor- 
we^ans,  Danes, 
and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American. . . 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except 
Cuban) 

Other  peoples 


Males. 


Under 
16  years 
(total).i 


Total. 


36 
1 

8 

2S6 
7 

57 
14S 

129 

2 

596 

16 
3fl3 
118 
172 

10 

63 

149 

1,094 

38 


7 
177 
646 


124 

172 

174 

28 


167 

123 

127 

173 

87 

24 

6 

13 


40 


5,410 


S. 


308 
135 

36 

2,383 

487 

636 
346 

159 

620 

66 

l,f90 

339 

1,211 

767 

5,516 

76 

866 

1,892 

14,444 

1,109 

7 

122 

642 

1,860 

829 
1,240 
1,403 

157 

26 


2,492 
304 
614 

1,910 

454 

406 

291 

85. 

129 
500 


45,852 


16  to  44  years. 


312 
314 

73 

12,346 
476 

3,761 
424 

809 

790 

34 

2,071 

441 

1,256 

1,163 

8,639 

94 

597 

3,367 

38,919 

1,286 

2 

297 

6,999 

1,267 


10,259 

1,438 

10,341 

474 

370 


1,236 

377 

5,805 

1,670 

169 

596 

788 

35 

80 
814 


120,189 


W. 


50 


18 

4 

5 
2 


37 

4 

12 

17 

11 

2 

7 

50 

332 

5 


3 

36 
65 


21 
33 

26 
1 


8 
6 

33 

14 

2 

7 


8 
2 


D. 


821 


2 
1 


12 


Total. 


616 
450 

109 

14,779 
963 

4,415 

774 

973 
1,312 

100 
3,689 

784 

2,479 

1,  v4o 

14,166 

172 

1,470 

5,309 

53,699 

2,400 

9 

422 
7,678 
2,692 

11,109 

2,712 

11,770 

632 

397 


3,738 

688 

6,452 

3,694 

625 

1,009 

1,079 

72 

212 
1,376 


166,874 


45  years  and  over. 


8. 


18 
1 


237 
244 

73 
11 

8 

94 

32 

278 

28 

228 

104 

287 

7 

152 

127 

1,530 

70 


M. 


15 
65 
95 


90 

35 

193 

17 


227 

85 

98 

100 

10 

23 

7 

7 

6 
16 


4,626 


86 
121 

52 

6,268 
1,626 

2,362 
106 

408 

316 

19 

1,040 

170 

721 

543 

4,416 

62 

243 

1,256 

15,480 

671 

3 

187 

4,548 

456 


W. 


5,431 
447 

7,068 
258 

207 


381 

179 

3,466 

445 

43 
391 
223 

15 

27 
197 


59,988 


3 


44 
4 

21 
14 

4 

16 


75 

3 

35 

24 

10 

1 

S3 

30 

243 

2 


4 
34 
87 


27 

47 
16 

4 


18 
20 
47 
16 
3 
4 


D. 


5 
1 


898 


ToUl. 


5,548 
529 

7,277 
279 

211 


626 

284 

3,612 

561 

56 
418 
280 

27 

34 
213 


65,464 


107 
122 

58 

6,549 
1,874 

2,450 
131 

480 

420 

51 

1,398 

202 

964 

671 

4,713 

70 

428 

1,414 

17,253 

743 

3 

206 

4,647 

688 


I 


>  None  widowed  or  dlvoroed;  67  married,  as  follows:  Slovak,  9;  Italian  (south)  and  Polish,  8  each;  Bnl- 
earlan  and  Croatian,  6  each:  Ma^ar,  5;  sngUsh  and  Roumanian,  4  each;  Italian  (north)  and  Mexican 
3  each;  Soandlnavian,  Spanish,  west  Indian,  and  other  peoples,  2  each;  and  Greek,  Spantih  American, 
and  Turkish,  l  each. 
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^partedf  fitcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920,  by  raeef  or  peoples. 
W.,  widowed;  D.,  divorced.] 


Females. 

Single  females. 

Under 
16  Tears 

16  to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

16  to 
21 

22to 
20 

30to 
37 

38to 
44 

(total).' 

8. 

li. 

w. 

D. 

Total. 

S. 

If. 

W. 

D. 

•  *  ■  • 

Total. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

78 

98 

273 

8 

«  ■  •  • 

379 

9 

33 

19 

61 

26 

80 

10 

14 

1 

8 

260 

16 
127 

6 
44 

1,464 

6 

60 

1,611 

2 
12 

4 

12 

356 

4 

16 
389 

2 
21 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

2 
50 

12 
42 

2 
20 

20 

«  •  •  • 

15 

6 
38 

18 
23 

68 
380 

86 
416 

1 
3 

28 

91 

1 
5 

•  •  •  • 

■   •    V    ■ 

25 

99 

3 

5 

11 
6 

3 
6 

1 

4 

•  •  •  • 

6 

107 

08 

269 

3 

•  •  •  • 

365 

8 

47 

18 

•  ■  •  • 

78 

46 

31 

10 

6 

14 

10 

89 

2 

«  •  •  * 

101 

15 

2 

■  •  •  • 

17 

1 

5 

1 

3 

167 

156 

580 

8 

■  •  •  • 

744 

36 

186 

16 

•  •  •  • 

238 

47 

60 

34 

25 

1 
627 

3 
1,564 

4 

2,395 

7 
4,027 

"iih' 

1 
827 

1 
1,328 

2 
220 

1 

694 

65 

3 

186 

•  *  •  ■ 

500 

260 

22 

138 

245 

5 

1 

384 

10 

23 

6 

•  •  •  • 

39 

8 

63 

46 

16 

364 

969 

1,138 

23 

1 

2,131 

176 

475 

64 

•  ■  •  • 

715 

180 

370 

246 

155 

121 

312 

743 

16 

3 

1,074 

46 

173 

27 

•  •  •  • 

246 

33 

135 

104 

40 

101 

99 

851 

12 

•  •  •  • 

962 

10 

182 

13 

•  •  •  • 

205 

30 

46 

10 

4 

14 

15 

52 

2 

•  »  •  « 

69 

1 

12 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

14 

4 

7 

4 

69 

1,518 

650 

27 

•  •  •  • 

2,106 

193 

169 

48 

•  «  a  • 

410 

40 

758 

536 

175 

122 

113 

889 

10 

•  «  ■  • 

962 

15 

171 

17 

■  •  •  • 

208 

28 

51 

27 

7 

1,024 

709 

5,396 

141 

■  •  •  « 

6,246 

59 

1,436 

144 

•  «  •  • 

1,639 

215 

312 

132 

50 

27 

64 

863 

1 

59 

1,382 

3 

1 

931 

1 

65 

1,539 

i' 

10 

98 

1 

5 

354 

1 

•  «  •  • 

99 

1 

6 

398 

18 

24 

15 

7 

18 
180 

6 
122 

2 
32 

1 
56 

2 
26 

1 

35 

■  •  •  • 

34 

*  »  •  • 

8 

650 

346 

921 

2 

1,158 

118 

•  «  •  ■ 

1,385 

2 

1,264 

40 

158 

204 

•  •  •  V 

402 

167 

HI 

44 

24 

140 

97 

9 

•  •  •  * 

11 

183 

13 

•   •  V  • 

207 

10 

40 

22 

7 

138 

345 

750 

29 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,124 

11 

139 

34 

•  •  •  • 

184 

135 

176 

23 

11 

158 

87 

1,559 

27 

•  •  •  • 

1,673 

16 

391 

31 

1 

438 

30 

28 

21 

8 

25 

43 

117 

1 

«  ■  •  • 

161 

21 

5 

•  •  •  • 

26 

5 

25 

11 

2 

16 

195 

5 
1,538 

56 
1,467 

• 

•61 
3,044 

183 

3 
246 

3 

476 

1 
101 

726 

1 
511 

3 

38 

1 

46 

1 

200 

122 

522 

617 

19 

1 

1,050 

88 

163 

49 

1 

301 

60 

212 

167 

74 

137 

133 

884 

14 

•  •  •  fl 

1,031 

8 

178 

25 

■  ■  •  • 

200 

23 

63 

34 

18 

154 

121 

417 

7 

•  •  •  • 

545 

17 

81 

19 

«  a  •  • 

117 

60 

34 

22 

15 

83 

112 

116 

3 

«  •  •  ■ 

231 

4 

32 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

44 

63 

36 

5 

8 

30 

18 

96 

3 

«  •  ■  • 

117 

1 

43 

10 

•  •  •  • 

54 

6- 

5 

5 

2 

3 
7 

2 
22 

16 
32 

3 
1 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  •  • 

21 
55 

4* 

2 
15 

2 
21 

2 
2 

2 

•  •  •  B 

11 

7 

2 

35 

103 

149 

4 

m  m  m  m 

256 

7 

37 

6 

•  •  •  • 

50 

22 

30 

81 

11 

51 

13 

96 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

110 

1 

10 

1 

m  m  m  m 

12 

4 

4 

3 

9 

5,295 

9,675 

26,153 

661 

11 

36,600 

1,297 

6,394 

1,078 

3 

8,772 

1,718 

4,142 

2,650 

1,165 

'None  widowed  or  divoroed;  18  married,  as  follows:  Italian  (south),  4;  Scandinavian,  3;  Enellflh  and 
Irish,  2  each;  and  Bulgarian,  French,  German,  ItaUan  (north),  Magyar,  Roumanian,  and  Spanish  Ameri- 
can, 1  each. 
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Table  VIII-c. — Native-horn  cUizens  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 y  1920,  by  ooun' 

tries  of  intended  future  residence  ana  races  or  people. 


t 

Country  of  intended  future  residence. 

Aftican 
(black). 

Cau- 
casian. 

Chinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Pacific 
Islander. 

Total. 

Austria 

7fi 
682 
145 

31 
514 
130 
130 
311 
.216 
816 
8,556 
154 
415 
818 

619 

632 

203 

1,096 

300 

251 

84 

47 

2,040 

5 

75 

HimgRry ..,.„. 

582 

Beleuim X    X 

145 

Buiraria 

31 

Cxe^oalavakia 

514 

Denmark 

130 

Finland 

130 

i^n«e,  Including  Corsica 

311 

Oermany 

216 

Greece. 

815 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. . . . 

1 

8,557 
164 

Netherlands 

Norway 

415 

Poland. 

818 

Portugal,  Inohiding  Cape  Verde  and 
Azores  Islands 

619 

Roumanla 

632 

Russia 

1 

204 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. Kinedom  of. 

1,096 
300 

T!»'ands .    . 

251 

Switzerland 

84 

47 

TTnltfKl  KtTigdnm 

2,040 

6 

■     *     * 

Total  Europe 

18, 170 

1 

1 

18,172 

2,022 

741 

473 

90 

286 

718 

2,740 

Japan 

1,136 

1,877 

473 

Turkey  in  Asia ' 

90 

Oth«r  Asia." .                <                1 

286 

1 

3,612 

718 

1,136 

5,466 

4 

99 

143 

30 

22,039 

5,010 

1,862 

698 

2,640 

3 

103 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  2iealand. 

143 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

2 

32 

Rrfthh  N^^rth  Amerl<>(|    ,    ,. 

109 

11 

12 

4 

240 

1 

22,149 

Central  America 

1 
I 

5.022 

Mexico 

1.875 

702 

West  Indies | 

1 

2,887 
3 

Orand  total 

386 

54,306 

721 

1 

1,138 

2  1    B6.SM 

1 
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Table  X-^. -^Native-bom  citizens  deparUd,  fi$cal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920,  by  occupa- 
tions and  races  or  peoples. 


Occupation. 

AfHran 
(black). 

Cau- 
casian. 

Chinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japane:)e. 

Paciftc 
Islander. 

Total. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Actors 

66 

23 
557 

15 
213 
375 

48 
103 
106 

87 
171 

25 
684 
821 

66 

Architects , . ,  t  -,  r  t 

23 

Clerev 

• 

557 

Editors 

15 

RlAOtriCiftTIS r  .            -   r 

218 

KniHiiMfrfl  rnrofAsslrman 

1 

376 

Li&wvBrs       

48 

T^ltAmrv  Knd  •aAiftTltific  TMfrsons. . 

103 

IflKinlAflS          -       

106 

OfflcialsfOoveniment) 

87 

PhyaicJans. ....T,-   - 

1 

1 

173 

BcinT>tors  And  nrtiitts 

25 

Teachers 

1 
2 

1 
2 

686 

Other  professional 

325 

Total 

2,794 

5 

4 

2,803 

SKILLED. 

Bakers r , .  r .  -  r  . . , ,  - 

49 

68 

30 

4 

49 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. ....... 

1 

70 

Bladcnniths 

31 

Booikbindcrs 

4 

Brewers 

Butchers 

33 

8 

323 

34 

Cabinetmakers 

........ 

8 
325 

Clarnmitersand  JntnArs. . 

1 



Ciffnratte  makers 

CMgarm^kAr^. .,---. 

19 

4 

1,402 

18 

556 

4 

6 

3 

223 

11 

20 

C?liarT>ackers 

4 

Clerks  and  accountants 

10 

9 

1.421 

Dressmakers. 



'  19 

Engineers  ( locomotive ,  marine , 
end  <Ttationary}. . . ,      

1 

557 

Furriers  and  fur  Workers 

4 

Qardeners 

6 

Hat  anri  can  makers 

, 

3 

Iron  and  Stenl  wnrl^ArSr 

2 

226 

Jewelers 

11 

Ixxdcnniths 

Mn^hfniftff 

1 

601 

120 

52 

825 

69 

9 

9 

173 

147 

14 

22 

98 

98 

45 

6 

5 

35 

43 

17 

24 

7 

24 

9 

602 

Mariners..  «< 

120 

MllSOn? .T-        -- T-r..r 

52 

Keofaanies  (not  speeifled ) 

Metal  workers  (other  than  iron, 
steAl.  and  tin . , , 

8 

328 

69 

Millers. 

9 

Milliners 

9 

Miners .  t  ,,.  r ..  r ..... . 

173 

Painters  and  slaziers 

1 

148 

Pattern  makers 

. . .v.. .... 

14 

Photographers 

1 

23 

Plasterers 

98 

PUimhenp .  „ - 

1 

99 

Printers 

1 

46 

6 

Seamstresses r .,.-.,  r . 

5 

Shoemakers ..........  r 

1 

36 

Stokers 

1 

44 

Stonecutters 

17 

Tailors 

1 

25 

Tann^^rs  and  curriers 

7 

Textile  workers  (not  soecified ) . . 

24 

Tinners. ..........r.r 

9 

Tobacco  workns 

Unholsterers 

3 
3 

48 

1 

6 

472 

3 

Wftlc}>  and  clnek  makers 

3 

Weavers  and  sninners 

48 

Wheelwrifliits 

1 

Wood  workers  (not  snecified) . . . 

6 

Other  skilled 

43 

1 

616 

Total 

25 

5,246 

56 

4 

5,831 
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Tablb  X-c — Native-ham  citizens  departedy  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920 ,  by  occupa- 
tions and  races  or  peopZea--Oontinued. 


Oocupation. 

African 
(black). 

Cau- 
casian. 

(}hinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japanese. 

Padfic 
Islander. 

Total. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agents , 

1 

528 
70 

38 
1,142 
4,457 

44 

999 

55 

574 

482 

3,495 

• 

528 

BanlnfTH 

2 

72 

Diaymen,  hackmen,  and  team- 
sters   

1 

4 
7 

39 

Farm  laborers 

2 
22 

1,148 
4.489 

Fanners*  ••■•• 

3 

Pisbennen.  ..•.......•...•••.••• 

. 

Hote^kwiipers r. .. . , 

44 

Laborers.  ...••••.....■.•...••••• 

20 

325 

2 

1,346 

Mfti:»uhiifltnr<>rs. . . .     ,  ^ 

55 

ICwchants  and  dealers 

1 

56 

9 

73 

1 
65 

. 

648 

Servants 

«•••••••■■ 

539 

4 

2 

3,575 

Total 

98 

11,888 

490 

9 

2 

12,487 

No  oooapatloo  (including  wo* 
mini  ap'i  children) 

283 

34,378 

170 

1 

1,121 

35,933 

errand  tot^l 

386 

54,306 

721 

1 

1,138 

2 

56,554 
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Table  XY. — Immigrant  aUem  admiUed,  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1899,^  to  19t0, 

raeei  or  peoples. 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Iforavlan  (CEecli) 

Bnlgarian,  Serbian,  and  Monte- 
negrin  

Chinese 

C^tMitian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herze- 
govlnian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian. 

English 

Finnish 

Ftencfli 

German. 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Itahan  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Uthuanian. 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Padflo  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian. 

Rnthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and-Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Spanish  American. 

Syrian 

fwkiBh 

Welsh. 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) .... 

Other  peoples 

Total 


1899 


412 

674 

2,SM 

94 
1,638 
8,632 
1,374 

867 

1,860 

15 

10,712 

6,097 

2,278 

26,682 

2,396 

37,415 

32,345 

18,091 

65,639 

3,395 

22 

6,868 

5,700 

163 

172 

28,466 

2,096 

96 

1,774 

1,400 

23,249 

1,752 

15,838 

996 

110 

3,706 

28 

1,350 

144 

198 


1900 


714 

982 

3,060 

204 

1,260 

17,184 

2,678 

675 

2,702 

9 

10,897 

12,612 

2,095 

29,682 

3,778 

60,704 

35,607 

17,316 

84,346 

12,628 

71 

10,311 

13,777 

261 

188 

46,938 

4,241 

398 

1,200 

2,832 

32,952 

1,767 

29,243 

1,111 

07 

2,920 

184 

762 

78 

73 


1901 


311,715  448,572 


1902 


504 
1,855 
3,766 

611 

2,462 

17,928 

1,622 

732 

3,299 

20 

13,488 

8,  vUf 

4,036 

84,742 

5,919 

58,098 

30,404 

22,103 

116,704 

5,249 

47 

8,815 

13,311 

350 

167 

43,617 

4,176 

761 

672 

5,288 

40,277 

2,004 

29,343 

1,202 

276 

4,064 

136 

674 

82 

35 


487,918 


1903 


8821 
1,161 
5,590 

1,291 

1,631 

30,233 

2,423 

1,004 

4,117 

84 

14,942 

13,868 

4,122 

51,686 

8,115 

57,688 

29,001 

27,620 

152,916 

14,455 

28 

11,629 

23,610 

715 

160 

09,620 

5,309 

2,033 

1,551 

7,633 

55,780; 

2,432 
30,934' 

1,954; 
496} 

4,982 
165 
760 
137| 
147 


1904 


2,174 
1,759 
9,591 

6,479 

2,192 

32,907 

2,944 

1,736 

6,496 

83 

28,4511 

18,864 

7,166 

71,782 

14,376 

76,203 

35,366 

37,429 

196,117 

20,041 

564 

14,432 

27,124 

486 

185 

82,343 

8,433 

4,740 

8,608 

9,843 

79,347 

0,219 

34,427 

3,297 

978 

5,551 

449 

1,278 

1,497 

89 


1906 


648,743!  857,046 


2,386 

1,745 

11,911 

4,577 

4,327 

21,242 

4,811 

2,086 

7,832 

258 

41,479 

10,157 

11,557 

74,790 

12,625 

106,236 

37,076 

36,699 

159,829 

14,382 

1,907 

12,780 

23,883 

447 

41 

67,757 

6,338 

4,364 

3,961 

9,502 

61,029 

11,483 

27,940 

4,662 

1,666 

8,653 

1,482 

1,820 

1,942 

668 


812,870 


3,698 

1,878 

11,757 

5,823 

1,971 

35,104 

7,250 

2,639 

8,498 

145 

50,866 

17,012 

11,347 

82,360 

12,144 

129,910 

54,266 

39,930 

186,390 

11,021 

4,929 

18,604 

46,030 

227 

22 

102,437 

4,855 

7,818 

3,746 

14,473 

62,284 

16,144 

52,367 

5,590 

1,658 

4,822 

2,145 

2,531 

1,5481 

351 


1,026,499 


1906 


8,785 

1, 89S 

12,958 

11,548 
1,489 

44,272 
5,591 

4,568 

9,73» 

271 

45,079 

14,136 

10,379 

86,813 

23,127 

153,748 

40,959 

46,286 

240,528 

14,248 

127 

14,257 

44,261 

141 

13 

95,835 

8,729 

11,425 

5,814 

16,257 

68,141 
16,463 
38,221 
5,332 
1,586 
5,824 
2,083 
2,367 
1,476 
1,027 


1,100,735 


1  AUen  arrivals  previous  to  July  1, 1806,  were  not  recorded  by  race  or  people. 
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Table  XV. — Immigrant  aliens  admitted,  fiteal  years  ended  June  SO,  1899,  to  19t0,  by 

races  or  peoptes— Continued. 


y  Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
(Czwjh) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Mon- 
tenegrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and 
Hersegovinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian , 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar.  ^ 

Mexican 

Paciflc  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Rathenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban). 

Other  peoples 

Total 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1918 

5,235 

4,626 

4,807 

4,966 

6,721 

6,759 

6,684 

2,644 

3,299 

3,108 

5,508 

3,092 

5,222 

9,353 

12,554 

10,164 

6,850 

8,462 

9,223 

8,439 

11,091 

27,174 

18,246 

6,214 

15,130 

10,222 

10,657 

9,087 

770 

1,263 

1,841 

1,770 

1,307 

1,608 

2,022 

47,S26 

20,472 

20,181 

39,562 

18,982 

24,366 

^'fiX 

6,475 

3,323 

8,380 

3,331 

3,914 

8,166 

3,099 

7,393 

3,747 

1,888 

4,911 

4,400 

8,672 

4,620 

12,467 

9,526 

8,114 

13,012 

13,882 

10,985 

"'fE 

1,072 

1,710 

337 

1,782 

517 

165 

188 

51,126 

49,05^ 

39,021 

53,498 

67,258 

49,689 

65,522 

14,860 

6,746 

11,687 

15,736 

9,779 

6,641 

12,756 

9,392 

12,881 

19,423 

21,107 

18,132 

18,382 

20,662 

92,926 

73,038 

58,534 

71,380 

66,471 

66,343 

80,885 

46,283 

28,808 

20,262 

39,135 

37,021 

81,566 

88,644 

149,182 

108,387 

57,551 

84,260 

91,223 

80,695 

101,330 

38,706 

86,427 

31,185 

38,882 

40,246 

88,922 

87,028 

51,564 

24,700 

125,150 

30,780 

30,312 

26,443 

42,634 

242,497 

110,547 

65,248 

192,673 

159,638 

185,830 

231,613 

30,824 

16,418 

3,275 

2,7W 

4,575 

6,172 

*'^ 

39 

28 

11 

19 

8 

33 

64 

25,884 

13,720 

15,254 

22,714 

17,027 

14,078 

24,647 

60,071 

24,378 

28,704 

27,302 
17^760 

19,996 

23,699 

30,610 

91 

5,682 

15,591 

18,784 

22,001 

10,964 

3 

2 

7 

61 

12 

3 

11 

138,033 

68,105 

77,565 

128,348 
7^657 

71,446 

86,163 

174,366 

35*5 

S'^ 

'  4,606 

7,460 

9,403 

13,566 

19,200 

9,629 

8,041 

14,199 

5,311 

8,329 

18,451 

16,807 

}I'"^ 

10,038 

17,294 

18,721 

22,558 

51,472 

24,081 

12,361 

15,808 

27,907 

17,724 

21,966 

30,588 

53,425 

32,789 

^  34,996 

52,037 

45,859 

31,601 

38,737 

20,516 

17,014 

16,446 

24,612 

25,625 

20,293 

21,293 

42,041 

16,170 

22, 5^ 

32,416 

21,416 

2S,2S1 

27, 2M 

9,495 

6,636 

4,939 

5,837 

8,068 

9,070 

9,042 

1,060 

1,063 

890 

900 

1,158 

1,342 

1,363 

5,880 

5,520 

8,668 

6,317 

5,444 

5,525 

9,210 

1,902 

2,327 

820 

1,283 

918 

1,336 

2,015 

2,754 

2,604 

1,609 

2,244 

2,248 

2,239 

2,820 

1,381 

1,110 

1,024 

1,150 

1,141 

1,132 

1,171 

2,058 

1,530 

1,537 

3,330 

3,323 

3,660 

3,038 

1,285,349 

782,870 

751,786 

1,041,570 

878,587 

838,172 

1,197,892 

1914 


8,447 
7,786 

9,928 

15,084 
2,364 

87,284 
3,639 

6,149 

12,566 

172 

61,746 

12,806 

18,166 

79,871 

45,881 

138,051 

33,898 

44,802 

251,612 

8,941 

152 

21,584 

44,638 

18,0^ 

122,657 

9,647 

24,070 

44,967 

36,727 

36,058 

18,997 

26,810 

11,064 

1,544 

9,028 

2,698 

2,668 

1,396 

3,830 


1,218,480 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Tabls  XV .—-ImmigrafU  aUeiu  admitted,  fiscal  yean  ended  June  SO,  1899,  to  1920,  by 

races  or  peoples— Ckintinued. 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Mon- 
tenegrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,and  Herte- 
govinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north)J 

lUlian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Paciflclslander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Stovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) .... 

Other  peoples 

Total 


1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total. 

5,060 

4,570 

7,971 

5,700 

5,823 

8,174 

100,101 

932 

904 

1,221 

221 

282 

2,702 

68,332 

1,051 

042 

327 

74 

105 

415 

142,084 

3,500 

3,140 

1,134 

150 

206 

1,004 

151,04a 

2,409 

2,239 

1,843 

1,570 

1,097 

2,148 

41,853 

1,942 

791 

305 

33 

23 

493 

402,201 

8,402 

3,442 

3,428 

1,179 

1,109 

1,510 

72,048 

305 

114 

94 

15 

4 

03 

50,032 

0,075 

0,443 

5,893 

2,200 

2,735 

12,730 

175,704 

82 

>      80 

09 

01 

08 

100 

7,348 

38,002 

30,168 

32,240 

12,980 

20,889 

58,300 

828,140 

3,472 

5,049 

*  5,900 

1,807 

968 

1,510 

213,121 

12,030 

19,518 

24,405 

0,840 

12,598 

27,390 

294,502 

20,729 

11,555 

9,082 

1,902 

1,837 

7,338 

1,100,058 

15,187 

20,792 

25,919 

2,002 

813 

13, 998 

455,385 

20,497 

15,108 

17,342 

3,072 

3,055 

14,292 

1,505,007 

23,503 

20,030 

17,462 

4,057 

7,910 

20,784 

079,706 

10,060 

4,905 

3,796 

1,074 

1,230 

12,918 

551,348 

40,557 

33,909 

35,154 

5,234 

2,137 

84,882 

2»  898,  4vv 

8,009 

8,711 

8,925 

10,108 

10,050 

9,279 

232,407 

140 

154 

194 

149 

77 

72 

8,839 

2,038 

599 

479 

135 

160 

422 

257,027 

8,004 

961 

434 

32 

52 

252 

402,249 

10,993 

17,198 

10,438 

17,002 

28,844 

51,042 

248,850 

0 

5 

10 

17 

0 

17 

1,109 

9,005 

4,502 

3,109 

068 

732 

2,519 

1,423,290 

4,370 

12,208 

10,194 

2,319 

1,574 

15,174 

158,827 

1,200 

953 

522 

155 

89 

898 

137,082 

4,459 

4,858 

3,711 

1,513 

1,532 

2,378 

239,735 

2,933 

1,305 

1,211 

49 

103 

258 
10,021 

200,2«l 
835,210 

24,203 

19,172 

19,590 

'    8,741 

8,201 

14,310 

13,515 

13,350 

5,204 

10,304 

21,180 

300,973 

2,009 

577 

244 

35 

85 

3,824 

484,110 

5,705 

9,259 

15,019 

7,909 

4,224 

23,504 

154,005 

1,007 

1,881 

2,587 

2,231 

3,092 

3,934 

31,573 

1,707 

070 

970 

210 

231 

3,047 

93,018 

273 

210 

454 

24 

18 

140 

21,041 

1,390 

983 

793 

278 

008 

1,402 

30,131 

823 

948 

1,309 

732 

1,223 

1,540 

23,060 

1,877 

3,388 

2,097 

314 

247 

1,345 

34,157 

820,700 

296,820 

296,403 

110,018 

141,132 

430,001 

15,291,484 
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Table  XV-a. — Immigrant  aliens  admitted,  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO^  1899,  to  1920, 

hy  countries,^ 


Countries. 


Austria 

Hungary , 

BelgTuni , 

B^ijburla , 

CzecDoslovakia 

Denmark , 

Finland 

France,  including  Ck>r9ica , 

Oermany , 

Greece , 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sar- 

dinJa. 

Netherlands. , 

N  orway , 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde 

and  Azores  Islands 

Roumania 

Russia 

Serbs,  Croats^  and  Slovenes, 

Kingdom  or. 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Ba- 
learic Islands 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  Europe 


1899 


1900 


\d2,491  114,847 


1,101 
63 


2,0QO 


1,196 
108 


2,926 


1901 


113,390 

1,579 
657 


8.655 


1902 


171,989 

2,577 
851 


6,660 


1903 


206,011 

3,450 
1,761 


7,158 


1904 


177.156 

8,976 
1,825 


8,525 


1905 


{ 


111,990 

163,703 

5,302 

2,043 


8,970 


1906 


111,£9B 

158,540 

5,090 

4,666 


7,741 


1,694 

17,476 

2,333 


1,739 

18.507 

3,771 


77,419  100,135 


1,029 
6,705 


1,735 
9,575 


3,150 

21,051 

5,910 

135,996 

2,349 

12,248 


3,117 

28,304 

8,104 

178,875 

2,284 

17,484 


5,578 
40,066 
14,090 

230,622 

8,998 

24,461 


9,406 
46,380 
11,343 

193,296 

4,916 

23,808 


10,168 

40,574 

>  10,515 

221,479 

4,054 

25,064 


9,3^6 
37,564 
19,489 

278,120 

4,946 

21,730 


2,054 

1,606 

60,962 


4,234 

6,459 

90,787 


4,165 

7,155 

85,257 


5,807 

7,106 

107,347 


385 

12,797 

1,326 

80 


Total  Europe. 


China 

Japan 

Mia 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New 

Zealand 

Pacific  Islands  (not  specified) 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Grand  total. 


!■ 


5,123 
6 


297,349 


1,660 
2,844 

17 
4,436 

15 


8,972 


51 

456 
354 

1,323 

150 

161 

80 

2,585 
217 


355 

18,660 

1,152 

285 

9,951 

135,730 

1,792 

764 

2 


592 

23,331 

2,201 

387 

12,214 

30,561 

3,070 

701 

18 


424,700 


469,237 


1,247 

13,635 

9 

3,962 

93 


2,459 
5,269 

22 
5,782 

61 


17,946 


13,503 


80 

214 
214 
396 

42 

337 

124 

4,656 

13 


311,715 


448,572 


173 

825 
173 
540 
150 
347 
203 
3,176 


487,918 


975 

30,894 

2,344 

187 

13,575 

29,138 

2,560 

763 

37 


619,068 


1,649 
14,270 

03 
6,223 

36 


^,271 


37 

384 
182 
636 
305 
700 
337 
4,711 
103 


648,743  857,046 


9,317 

9,310 

136,093 


6,715 

7,087 

145, 141 


2,080 

46,028 

3,983 

1,529 

26,219 

35,310 

6,143 

1,275 

5 


3,996 

27,763 

5,023 

4,344 

38,626 

36,142 

11,092 

1,730 

143 


814,507 


767,933 


2,209 

19,968 

94 

7,118 

577 


4.309 

14,264 

261 

5,235 

2,117 


29,966 


26,186 


176 

1,150 
199 

1,058 
678 
528 
589 

8,170 
25 


686 

1,461 

.  94 

2,837 

714 

1,009 

1,667 

10,193 

90 


812,870 


5,028 

4,437 

184,897 


8,517 

4,476 

215,665 


3,600 

26,591 

4,269 

4,542 

64,709 

52,945 

16,977 

2,503 

IS 


1,921 

23,310 

8,846 

9,510 

49,491 

34,995 

15,866 

1,841 

48 


974,273 


1,018,365 


2.166 

10,331 

190 

6,157 

5,081 


1,554 

13,835 

216 

6,354 

351 


23,925 


22,300 


757 

2,001 

75 

2,168 

1,195 

2,637 

2,576 

16,641 

161 


712 

1,682 

51 

5,068 

1,146 

1,907 

2,757 

13,666 

83,012 


1,026,499 


1,100,736 


1  See  footnote  Table  III. 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


Table  XV-a.— Imm^avU  aliens  admitted^  ft§cal  years  ended  June  SO,  1899 ,  to  19tO, 

eoun<rt69--Continued . 


Coontriesr 


Austria 

Hnnnry 

Belidam 

BtUnria 

Czedioslovakla 

Denmark 

Finland 

France,  IncladlDg  Corsica 

Germany 

GreAcfl  " 

Italy,  including  Sici^*  and' 

Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

PortngalfinclndinKCape 
Verde  and  Aiores  Islands. . 

Ronmanla 

Russia 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 

Kingdom  of 

Spain,  including  Canary  and 

Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  Europe 


1907 


144,992 

103,460 

6,396 

11,3S0 


7,248 


1908 


1909 


82,963 

85,626 

4,162 

10,827 


4,064 


80,953 

89,338 

3,602 

1,064 


4,305 


1010 


135,799 

122,044 

5,402 

4,737 


6,964 


1011 


82,120 

76,928 

6,711 

4,005 


7,555 


1012 


86,854 

93,028 

4,169 

4,447 


6,191 


1013 


137,246 

117,680 

7,405 

1,763 


6,478 


1914 


134,831 

143,321 

6,763 


6,262 


9,731 
37,807 
36,580 

285,731 

6,637 

22,133 


8,788 
32,309 
21,489 

128,603 

6,046 

12,412 


6,672 
26,540 
14,111 

183,218 

4,608 

13,627 


7,383 
31,283 
26,888 

216,687 

7,534 

17,538 


8,022 
32,061 
26,226 

182,882 

8,358 

13,950 


8,628 
27,788 
21,449 

167,134 
6,619 
8,676 


0,676 
34,320 
22,817 

265,642 
6,902 
8,587 


0,206 
35,734 
35,832 

283,738 
6,321 
8,320 


9,608 

4,384 

258,043 


6,784 
20,680 

3,748 
20,767 

56,637 

34,530 

19,740 

2,660 

107 


Total  Europe. 


1,109,666 


China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


961 

80,226 

808 

8,053 

386 


ToUlAsia. 


40,624 


AWca 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand. 


Padflc  Islands  (not  s 
British  North  America 
Central  America.. 

Mexico 

South  America..., 

West  Indies 

Other  countries... 


ed). 


1,486 

1,047 

42 

10,018 

070 

1,406 

2,770 

16,680 

22 


Qraod  total. 


1,286,340 


7,307 
6,228 
166,711 


4,066 
1,690 
120,460 


8,220 

2,146 

186,702 


8,374 
2,522 
168,721 


10,230 

1,097 

162,305 


14,171 

2,165 

291,040 


3,809 
12,809 

3,281 
11,290 

47,081 

30,556 

13,606 

2,287 

07 


2,616 

14,474 

2,004 

0,016 

32,800 

25,083 

12,400 

1,584 

46 


3,472 
23,745 

3,533 
18,406 

46,706 

20,865 

20,115 

2,120 

161 


6,074 
20,780 

3,458 
14,488 

52,426 

20,112 

18,706 

2,162 

377 


6,327 
12,688 

3,605 
14,481 

40,408 

25,870 

14,678 

2,162 

243 


6,167 
17,202 

4,104 
14,128 

43,363 

27,876 

14,220 

2,745 

371 


601,901  064,875 


026,291 


764,767 


n8,875 


1,066,856 


1,307 

16,808 

1,040 

0,763 

372 


1,943 
3,111 

203 
7,606 

141 


1,968 
2,720 
1,696 
15,212 
1,037 


1,460 
4,520 

524 
10,220 

005 


1,765 
6,114 

a,788 
607 


2,105 
8,281 

170 
23,956 

838 


10,808 

4,032 

266,600 


7,601 

14,800 

4,211 

8,190 

36.864 

94,688 

10,682 

2,183 

967 


1,058,301 


2,602 
8,099 

221 
21,716 

905 


2^366 


12,904 


23,633 


17,428 


21,449 


36,868 


1,411 

1,008 

81 

38,610 

1,217 

6,067 

2,316 

11,888 

17 


868 

830 

63 

61,941 

030 

16,261 

1,006 

11,180 

40 


1,072 

908 

90 
66,666 


18,001 

2,161 

11,244 

48 


956 

964 

50 

56,830 

1,193 

19,889 

3,049 

13,403 

30 


1,000 

794 

,  104 

55,090 

1,242 

23,238 

2,969 

12,467 

16 


1,400 

1,220 

HI 

73,802 

1,473 

11,020 

4,248 

12,468 

23 


83;  870 


761,786 


l,0ti,670 


878»687 


888,172 


1,197,893 


34,273 


1,639 

1,336 

110 

86,130 

1,622 

14,614 

6,889 

14,451 

138 


1,218,480 
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Tablb  XV-a. — Immigrant  aliena  admitUd,  fiscal  years  ended  June  SOy  1899,  to  2920, 

by  oountrie9--OoBtmned. 


Countries. 


Austria « 

Hungary..^ 

Belgium 

Bufearla 

Czecfaoslovalda 

Denmark 

Finland 

France ,  including  Corsiea 

Germany t , 

Oreeoe 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Norwa; 


►rway. 
'land. 


Pol 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and 
Asoresislands. 


Roumania. 

Russia 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  King- 
dom of 

8paln,ineludlng  Canary  and  Balearic 

islands 

Sweden. 

Switserland 

Turkey  in  Europe , 

United  Kingdom: 

Exigland. '. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  Europe , 


1915 


9,215 
9,296 
2,399 
1,403 


3,312 


4,811 
7,799 
12,592 
49,688 
3,144 
7,986 


4,907 

481 

26,187 


Total  Europe. 


China 

Japan 

India. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


AWca 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
land  

Padflc  Islands  (not  specified) 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexioo , 

South  America , 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


2,762 
0,585 
1,742 
1,008 

21,562 

14,186 

4,668 

1,007 

1,180 


1916 


8,171 

2,020 

986 

764 


3,322 


4,156 
2,877 
27,034 
83,665 
2,910 
5,191 


12,269 

90 

7,842 


1917 


857 
401 
398 
151 


2,744 


3,187 
1,887 
23,974 
34,596 
2,235 
4,659 


9,975 

66 

12,716 


1918 


53 

8 
73 
19 


1,630 


1,798 
447 

1,910 

5,250 
944 

2,578 


1919 


26 

27 

268 

22 


1,352 


197,919 


2  660 
8,613 

161 
3,543 

234 


15,211 


Grand  totaL. 


am 

1,282 

117 

82,215 

-1,252 

12,340 

3,801 

11,598 

31 


326,700 


5,760 

6,248 

663 

313 

12,896 

8,639 

2,665 

512 

1,717 


145,699 


2,460 
8,680 

112 
1,670 

282 


10,232 

6,368 

911 

152 

8,354 
5,406 
1,868 
513 
1,463 


2,224 

59 

4,242 


133,083 


13,204 


894 


298,826 


2,237 

8,991 

109 

303 

1,026 


12,756 


566 


1,484 

1,014 

.90 

128 

101,551 

105,399 

1,135 

2,073 

18,426 

17,869 

4,286 

6,931 

12,027 

15,507 

31 

77 

295,403 


4,205 

2,298 

331 

15 

2,037 

331 

260 

219 

42 


31,063 


1,796 

10,213 

130 

43 

520 


3,379 
52 
386 
1,884 
1,098 
1,905 


1920 


1,222 

19 

1,403 


1,573 

2,843 

381 

10 

5,168 
474 

1,283 

351 

16 


24,627 


12,701 


299 

925 

165 

32,452 

2,220 

18,524 

3,343 

8,879 

47 


1,964 

10,064 

171 

19 

456 


84 

6,574 

90 

3,426 

3,137 

756 

8,945 

1,001 

11,981 

06,145 

5,187 

4,446 

4,813 

15,472 

1,890 

996 

1,888 

18,821 
5  863 
3,785 
1,933 

27,871 
9,591 
9,347 
1,253 
1,735 


Total. 


|s3,218,040 

77,678 

61,978 

3,426 

112,884 

756 

•    138,709 

521,426 

357,824 

3,332,055 

94,744 

273,180 

4,818 

165,160 

74,384 

2,670^276 

1,888 


246,206 


12,674 


110,618 


180 

1,284 

76 

57,782 

2,580 

29,818 

3,271 

8,826 

46 


141,132 


2,330 
9,432 

300 
5,033 

410 


h 


97,280 
376,066 

60,401 
135,018 


,446,904 
8,784 


13,234,629 


44,790 

220,118 

6,821 

166,180 

17,140 


17,505 


648 

2,066 

110 

00,026 

2,360 

52,861 

4,112 

18,808 

702 


430,001 


463,044 


15,802 

24,003 

2,606 

023,120 

26,552 
260,044 

50,302 
238,218 

34,000 


15,201,484 


>  The  totals  for  Austria  and  Hungiary,  respectively,  for  the  16  years  in  which  they  were  separated,  art 
as  follows:  Austria.  1,121,858;  Hungary,  1,251,204. 

>  The  totals  for  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  renectively,  for  the  21  years  in  which  they  were 
separated,are  as  follows:  England,  647,012;  Ireland,  530,076rScot]and,  300,618;  Wales,  31,885. 
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Table  XV-b. — Emigrant  <iUens  departed,  fiscal  years 


RAM  or  people. 


Attlcsn<btaok) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  ICorsTian  (Ciech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Montenegrin . . . . 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegovlnlan. 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

Fienbh 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

ItaUan  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magw 

Mesdcan. 


Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes). 

Sootch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Svrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

Not  specified 


1908 


Total 305,078      325,802      302,486      305,  flW 


284 

1,061 

5,966 

3,898 

38,580 

3,080 

1,046 

1,108 

134 

5,330 

3,463 

3,063 

14,418 

6,763 

7,703 

3  441 

19,507 

147,828 

5,323 

188 

3,388 

39,376 

173 

7 

46,737 

898 

5,264 

7,507 

3,310 

5,801 

1,596 

33,573 

1,977 

333 

1,700 

1,376 

163 

375 

680 


1909 


1910 


1911 


l.Utt 

i,n:a 

t,0B9 

13,303 

8,814 

5,689 

2,473 

13,431 

41,772 

4,377 

137 

1,813 

10,533 

310 

1 

16,884 

906 

1,834 

5,683 

1,719 

5,033 

1,993 

9,259 

2,323 

387 

1,077 

1,058 

195 

388 

806 

30,644 


>  Allen  departures  previous  to  July  1, 1907,  were  not  reoorded  by  race  or  people. 
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mdedf  June  SO,  1908,^  to  1920,  by  races  or  peoples. 


W2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1980 

Total. 

1,388 

1,671 

1,805 

h^ 

1,684 

1,497 

1,391 

976 

1,375 

16,963 

718 

676 

1,250 

444 

669 

133 

1,238 

11 

584 

8,038 

1,149 

m 

1,011 

219 

43 

59 

'465 

412 

259 

8,425 

.   7;349 

13,625 

5,780 

3,854 

290 

325 

918 

8,241 

23,844 

^5'?S5 

3,649 

2,260 

2,059 

1,969 

2,148 

1,799 

2,239 

2,062 

2,961 
7',481 

32,420 

13,968 

10,209 

14  440 

2,381 

76 

24 

81 

164 

107,230 

1,963 

1,204 

947 

2,586 

1|454 

2,896 

1,141 

898 

1,596 

21,318 

937 

849 

878 

106 

4 

6 

13 

2 

1,633 

^»?S 

1,816 

2,145 

2,252 

1,340 

742 

742 

096 

1,356 

3,016 

19,069 

164 

213 

143 

162 

91 

136 

154 

106 

162 

1,668 
117^032 

10,341 

10,794 

11,187 

10,372 

7,836 

6,316 

12,810 

9,406 

11,659 

4,148 

3,053 

2,941 

845 

643 

1,256 

1,596 

497 

I'Jil 

28,711 

4,189 

4,019 

2,930 

5,799 

2,297 

2,829 

6,427 

5,472 

7,026 

53,342 

16,036 

11,871 

11,977 

2,749 

873 

767 

568 

343 

4,178 

104,852 

13,323 

31,556 

11,266 

9,767 

4,855 

3,063 

2,062 

15,562 

20,319 

144,668 

7,418 

6,697 

6,836 

1,624 

199 

339 

687 

373 

368 

50,308 

4,086 

4,458 

4,689 

2,948 

1,851 

1,736 

8,071 

1,934 

4,635 

39,680 

13,006 

10,995 

12,663 

7,539 

4,030 

3,478 

1,041 

1,195 

8,159 

125,901 

96,881 

79,067 

72,767 

89,960 

68,961 

10,016 

8,135 

36,980 

80,965 

866,131 

1,601 

733 

794 

835 

780 

723 

1,558 

2,127 

4,238 

^'^ 

55 

44 

43 

47 

29 

45 

77 

23 

14 

857 

4,141 

3,276 

5,523 

)    968 

28 

38 

45 

6 

719 

24,383 

17,575 

11,496 

14,354 

2,262 

394 

133 

41 

10 

14,619 

131,066 

325 

910 

1,670 

573 

569 

750 

25,0^ 

17,798 

6,412 

54,946 

4 

4 

3 

5 

8 

4 

6 

2 

3 

46 

37,764 

24,107 

35,038 

7,912 

358 

119 

1,086 

153 

18,392 

239,721 

1,747 

1,583 

1,848 

2,526 

2,185 

1,318 

2,016 

3,525 

4,859 

25,610 

6,824 

3,156 

8,837 

899 

138 

61 

61 

60 

21,490 

49,206 

9,744 

10,548 

17,491 

11,266 

4,716 

6,393 

4,926 

1,717 

1,151 

J*'S5 

6,621 

5,327 

5,049 

860 

17 

31 

25 

2 

603 

28,054 

10,380 

9,291 

8,078 

3,473 

3,054 

4,550 

4,666 

4,866 

8,246 

83,  £3 

3,456 

4,118 

8,923 

2,714 

2,096 

1  618 

3,307 

i;687 

2,577 

33,785 

13,526 

9,864 

11,786 

1,398 

74 

34 

453 

1,150 

11,568 

106,130 

3  569 

3,181 

3,314 

4,347 

2,792 

3,524 

4,182 

7,480 

5,144 

^'Si 

343 

457 

543 

560 

516 

613 

736 

799 

1,126 

7,090 

973 

797 

1,300 

433 

120 

110 

160 

132 

1,652 

10  730 

1,366 

1,297 

800 

208 

41 

54 

58 

275 

1,340 

10,221 

801 

208 

305 

253 

214 

130 

263 

156 

195 

2,989 

530 

584^ 

677 

480 

608 

530 

426 

336 

626 

6283 

1,113 

1,118* 

1,470 

511 

769 

504 

1,001 

235 

1,802 

12,685 

15,201 

19,838 

171819 

16,888 

10,744 

9,096 

147,645 

388,262 

808,190 

808,338 

204,074 

129,765 

66,277 

94,585 

128,522 

288,315 

2,970,306 
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Table  XV-g. — EmigrarU  <ilien$  departedy  JUeal 


Coontrles. 


AtistrlB. 

Hi 

B< 

Bi 

CsedhoBlovakia. 

Penmark 

Finland 

France,  indadlng  Corsica 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Siol^  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Norwa; 


1908 


64,607 

65,  COO 

853 

8,280 


680 


1900 


37,782 

21,631 

431 

1,504 


460 


1910 


26,424 

20,886 

655 

1,566 


433 


1911 


45^160 

41,182 

1,017 

3,154 


460 


'/: 


Pdan 

Portogal.  indodlng  Cape  Verde  and  Aioree  Islands. 

Roiimania. 


3,107 
6,770 
6,131 
166,733 
330 
2,275 


2,817 
4,905 
5,606 
83,300 
308 
1,328 


4,025 
6,216 
8,144 
52,323 
463 
1,038 


3,148 
6,042 
9,376 
72,640 
461 
1,400 


Russia. 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  SU>venet,  Kingdom  of 

Spain ,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England. «, 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe., 


China 

Japan 

India. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Alirica 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.. 

Padflolsunds.notspedfled. 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries. 


Grand  total. 


1,066 

1,267 

37,777 


1,025 

434 

10,707 


1,082 

445 

17,362 


1,116 

2,574 

684 

8,084 

5,010 

2,023 

1,400 

87 

5 


1,070 

1,150 

658 

1,267 

3,076 

1,380 

743 

51 

6 


1,463 

1,006 

750 

1,088 

4,554 

1,754 

1,000 

84 

16 


876,566 


180,747 


158,755 


8,023 
3,431 

128 
1,847 

221 


8,411 

8,810 

48 

1,650 

205 


2,371 

4,306 

60 

1,548 

160 


0,550 


0,133 


8,514 


133 

241 

83 

2,620 

505 

305 

880 

4,247 

4 


140' 

442 

38 

30,478 

302 

280 

025 

3,306 

2 


305,073      225,802 




215 

845 

31 

34,104 

300 

868 

1,078 

8,510 

IL 
208,^ 


1,450 

660 

37,058 


1,396 

1,615 

667 

4,688 

5,4U 

1,084 

1,528 

145 

10 


230,704 


2,763 
3;354 

03 
1,005 

50 


8,173 


375 

474 

80 

40,873 

847 

463 

1,188 

4,584 

61 

305^666 


1  See  footnote  Table  HI. 
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yean  ended  June  SO,  1908,  to  1920,  by  courUries} 


1012 

1013 

1014 

1016 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1920 

Total. 

46,137 

28,760 

36,013 

6,776 

330 

126 

6 

201 

2,274 

283,496 

42,423 

20,004 

30,967 

6,060 

692 

112 

1 

100 

14,233 

281,680 

1  108 

803 

1,140 

333 

24 

16 

41 

634 

1,846 

8,904 

3,677 

0,664 

2,653 

1,064 

260 

191 

700 

2,801 

3,687 
11, 147 

34,971 

11,147 

7  747 

665 

606 

620 

412 

613 

489 

304 

600 

1,477 

1,473 
4,477 

1,478 
44,418 

3,473 

3,430 

2.027 

5,761 

2,231 

2,064 

3,176 

3,792 

6,786 

4,750 

5,136 

1,410 

430 

315 

28 

26 

3,069 

44,900 

11,461 

30,603 

11,124 

0,776 

4,820 

2,034 

2,086 

16,482 

20314 

137,866 

108,388 

88,021 

84,351 

96,903 

72,607 

12,642 

8,645 

38,246 

88,909 

978,507 

564 

500 

600 

612 

361 

227 

130 

506 

1,017 

6,367 

2,310 

1,710 

2,707 

1,211 

1,360 

1,633 

1,730 

1,952 

8,022 
18,190 

23,766 
18,190 
27,110 

1,016 

1,066 

2,056 

2,661 

2,306 

1,853 

1,976 

8,447 

4,728 

660 

310 

348 

244 

40 

16 

7 

39 

21.506 

25.893 

34,681 

26,023 

47,451 

18,207 

5,250 

6,947 

4,983 

1,868 

1,933 

28,474 

3,841 

249,241 
28,474 

1,581 

2,020 

2254 

3,042 

1,816 

2,491 

3,250 

6,280 

81,638 

2,400 

1,980 

2.240 

953 

1,412 

969 

1,169 

1,738 

3,109 

22,428 

610 

440 

432 

340 

201 

159 

172 

403 

1,103 

6,646 

5,026 

4,800 

2,528 

164 

18 

24 

24 

47 

1,812 

26,37» 

6,700 

5,060 

7,276 

7,715 

6,130 

2,798 

1,239 

4,482 

8,099 

67,497 

3,0R2 

2,894 

3,631; 

2,218 

1,304 

1,027 

280 

988 

3,736 

26,301 

2,105 

2,170 

2,464 

1,847 

1,332 

678 

141 

669 

1,488 

17,762^ 

185 

167 

234 

169 

118 

69 

24 

64 

141 

1,618. 

22 

16 

26 

80 

40 

88 

480 

98 

1,429 

2,335 

285,724 

248,650 

257,206 

167,954 

102,400 

36,367 

31,500 

84,631 

266,433 

2,411,534 

2,600 

2,303 

2,112 

2,011 

2,203 

1,871 

2,352 

2.199 

3,102 

33.220 

1,485 

731 

756 

840 

770 

760 

1,683 

2,196 

4,249 

28,329 

182 

240 

164 

179 

123 

176 

229 

161 

189 

1,980 

1,551 

1,313 

2,243 

503 

14 

8 

5 

26 

1,731 

14,484 

104 

103 

167 

214 

867 

356 

212 

79 

170 

2.917 

6.031 

4,600 

6,442 

3,837 

3,077 

3,161 

4,381 

4,660 

9,441 

80,880 

266 

200. 

106 

85 

03 

108 

100 

74 

121 

2,016 

646 

646* 

746 

608 

446 

882 

36 

362 

490 

6,860 

43 

20 

30 

17 

10 

86 

418 

19 

29 

762 

83,606 

46,981 

31,818 

23,226 

16,712 

18,994 

27,170 

10,726 

7,668 

332,474 

328 

482 

437 

436 

406 

630 

489 

413 

602 

6.786 

605 

001 

1,724 

661 

632 

812 

26,616 

18,000 

6,606 

66,846 

1,310 

1,367 

1,376 

988 

997 

903 

1,071 

914 

1,898 

14,484 

4,864 

4,223 

*'^I 

6,243 

6,069 

6,801 

3,801 

8,806 

6,602 

69,873 

31 

14 
306,100 

38 

30 
204,074 

36 

4 

14 

17 
123,622 

36 
388,316 

US 

333,283 

303,338 

129,766 

66,377 

04,686 

3,070,801 
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Tablb  XYl,— Total  immiffration  each  year,  18t0  to  19t0. 


Period. 


ir  ended  Sept.  80— 

1820 , 

1821 

1822 , 

1823 

1824 

182S 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 
Oct.  1, 1'^V/to  Dec'.  3lVl882! 
Ye«r  ended  Dec.  81— 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

JVL  1  to  Sept  80, 1843 

Year  ended  Sept.  80— 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1880 

Oct.  ito  Dec.  31, 1880 

Yetr  ended  Dec.  31— 

1861 

1862 

18S3 

1864 

1866 

I860 

Jan.  1  to  Jane  30, 1867 

Year  ended  Jane  30— 

1868 

1860 

1800 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Number. 


8,386 

0,127 

6,911 

6,364 

7.912 

10,199 

10,837 

18,876 

27,382 

22,620 

23,322 

22,633 

60,482 

68,640 
66,366 
46,374 
76,242 
79,340 
38,914 
68,009 
84,060 
80,280 
104.566 
62,496 

78,616 
114,371 
164,416 
234,968 
226,627 
297,024 
310,001 

69,976 

379,466 
371,603 
368,646 
427,833 
200,877 
196,867 
112,123 

191,042 
129,671 
133,143 

142,  sn 

73,183 
132,926 
191,114 
180,839 
332,677 
303,104 
282,189 


Period. 


Year  ended  Jane  30— Continned. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1878 '. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 , 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 - 

1892 r. 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


.i. 


Namber. 


Total. 


863,768 
387,203 
321,360 
404,806 
450,808 
813,330 
227,498 
109,966 
141,857 
138,460 
177,826 
457,257 
669,  ai 
788,902 
608,32(3 
518,602 
305  346 
334,303 
400,100 
546,880 
444,427 
465,302 
560,310 
570,663 
430,730 
285.631 
268,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,290 
311,716 
448,573 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
1,026,490 
1,100,736 
1,285,349 
782,870 
751,786 
1,041,570 
878,687 
838,173 
1,107,803 
1,218,480 
326,700 


206,403 
110,618 
141,132 
430,001 


33,630,106 


i 


i 
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Tablb  XVI-a. — Nit  inertate  of  poptjUatum  by  arrival  and  departure  of  alieni,  fUcal 

years  ended  June  SO,  1908  to  19t0, 


1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1919 

1920 

Total 


AdmiUed. 


Immigrant. 


782,870 

761,786 

1,041,670 

878,667 

638,172 

1,197,892 

1,218,480 

326,700 

298,826 

206,403 

110,618 

141,132 

430,001 

8,812,037 


Nonimmi- 
grant. 


141,825 

192,449 

166,467 

161,718 

178,968 

229,386 

184,601 

107,644 

67,922 

07,474 

101,236 

96,880 

191,675 

1,867,012 


Total. 


984,606 

944,235 

1,196,067 

1,030,800 

1,017^165 

1,427,227 

1,408,061 

434,244 

866,748 

862,877 

211,863 

237,021 

621,676 

10,179,0«9 


Departed. 


Emigrant. 


895,078 
226,802 
203,486 
296,666 
333,262 
306,190 
303,838 
204,074 
129,766 
66,277 
94,666 
128,882 
288,815 

2,070,806 


Konaml- 
grant. 


319,755 

174.890 

177,968 

222,549 

282,080 

808,734 

830,467 

180,100 

111,042 

80,102 

96,688 

92,709 

180,747 

2,518,490 


Total. 


714,888 
400,882 
380,418 
518,215 
615,208 
611,984 
633,805 
884.174 
240,807 
146,379 
196,268 
216,231 
428,068 

5,488,706 


Increaaa. 


209,867 
543,848 
817,619 
612,085 
401,868 
815,808 
760  376 

50,on> 

125,941 

216,498 

18,685 

20,790 

103,514 

4,605,864 
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Table  XVII-b. — Penrument  residents  of  otmtimioua  fareign  territory  apphfingfor  tem- 
vorary  sojourn  in  the  United  States  refiised  achnissionf  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  19t0, 
hy  causes. 


Cause. 


Idiots 

Iinbeoiles 

Fecble*mlnded 

Epileptics 

Inisane  persons 

Constitutional  psychopathic  Inferiority , 

Tuberculosis  (noncontagious ) 

Loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases 

Professional  bemrs 

Paupers,  or  likely  to  become  public  charges 

Surgeon's  certificate 

Chronic  alcoholism 

Contract  laborers 

Accompanying  aliens  (imder  sec.  18) 

Under  16  years  of  age  and  unaccompanied  by  parent 

Assisted  aliens , 

Criminals 

Polygam  Ists 

Anarchists 

Prostitutes  and  females  coming  for  any  immoral  purpose 

Aliens  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  and  females 

for  any  immoral  purpose 

Had  been  deported  within  one  year 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years  of  age) 

Ctoographically  excluded 

Under  passport  provision,  section  3 

Under  provisions  of  section  23 


Total. 


Canadian 
border. 


8 
1 

34 

22 

27 

31 

11 

131 

1 

3,918 

176 

4 

330 

68 

61 

77 

164 

2 

1 


60 

6 

1,643 

11 

19 


6,803 


Mexican 
border. 


4 

1 
4 

1 


180 


608 

106 


29 

09 

39 

3 

137 


16 
18 


173 
3 
4 

16 

1,360 


Total 


9 
1 

38 

33 

31 

33 

11 

367 

1 

8,431 

381 

4 

349 

137 

100 

79 

391 

3 

1 

84 

68 
6 
1,816 
13 
28 
16 

7,063 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Table  XX,— Deserting  alien  seamen^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0,  by  parte. 


New  York,  N.Y 7,183 

Boflton,  Mass 402 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1,068 

Baltimore,  Md 1,174 

Portland.  Me 174 

Norfolk,  Va 1,388 

Savannah,  Ga 

Miami,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla. . . 
Charleston,  S.  0. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Boca  Grande,  Fla 
Brunswick,  (Ja... 

Tampa,  Fla 

Pensacola,  Fla 


169 

7 

7 

135 

22 

11 

4 

110 

41 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Galveston,  Tex. . 
Port  Arthur.  Tex 


I 


659 
410 
156 
110 
2 
3 
26 
44 
15 


Mobile,  Aia. ...'.'  *.  V.V.\"  ]!!!!!!!!!        136 


Gulfport,  Mifls 

Pascagoula,  Miss 

St.  Andrews,  Flf^ 

Femandina,  Fla 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Portland,  Greg *« 

Seattle,  Wash 59 

Mexican  border  seaports 9 

Alaska 1 

San  Juan,  P.  R 18 

Total 13,543 


Table  XXI. — Alien  stowaways  Jound  on  board  vessels  arriving  at  ports  oj  the  United 

States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 19£0,  by  ports. 


NewYork,  N.  Y 1,197 

Boston,  Mass 67 

Philadelphia,  Pa 182 

Baltimore,  Md 176 

Portland .  Me 12 

New  Beaford,  Mass 1 

Providence,  K.  1 1 

Norfolk,  Va 218 

Savannah,  Ga 19 

Tampa,  Fla 2 

Charleston,  S.  C •....  15 

Pensacola,  Fla 2 

Miami,  Fla 2 

Key  West,  Fla 13 

Femandina,  Fla 6 


Jacksonville,  Fla 1 

St.  Andrews,  Fla 3 

Mobile,  Ala 40 

New  Orleans,  La 134 

Galveston,  Tex 64 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 19 

Gulfport,  Miss 6 

San  Francisco,  Calif 205 

Seattle,  Wash 11 

Mexican  border  seaports 2 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 2 

San  Juan,  P.  R H 


Total 2,392 
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Table  XXII ^ — Compari$on  between  alien  arrivaU  and  head-tax  settlements,  fiscal  year 

•     ended  June  SO,  1920, 

Immigrant  aliens  admitted 430, 001 

Nonimmigrant  aliens  admitted 191, 57& 

Aliens  debarred v 11, 796 

Aliens  from  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Viigin  Islands,  Philippine 

Islands,  and  mainland 3, 920 

Died 127 

Erroneous  head-tax  collections 2, 593 

Head-tax  payments  pending  from  previous  year 31, 881 

671,892 

Exempt  from  head-tax  payments,  as  follows: 

In  transit  (px)ups) 2, 901 

Other  transits  (includes  10,917  Chinese  in  transit  under  bond 

across  land  territory  of  the  United  States 48, 079 

One-year  residents  of  British  North  America,  Mexico,  and 

Cuba,  coming  for  temporary  stay 4, 385 

Domiciled  aliens  returmng  (rule  1,  subd.  3  (d),  (e),  and  (h)). .  48, 551 

Government  officials 3, 560 

Alien  residents  of  the  Philippine  or  Virgin  Islands 315 

Aliens  from  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii  who  reached  said  islands 

prior  to  July  1, 1907,  or  subsequent  to  May  1, 1917 1, 313 

Ahens  from  the  mainland 1, 485 

Under  16  years  of  age,  accompanied  by  parents 88, 400 

Exemptions  on  account  of  aliens  debarred 9, 350 

Citizens  erroneously  manifested 1, 320 

Beturned  alien  soldiers  (public  resolution  No.  44) 8, 260 

Deserting  alien  seamen  (not  apprehended  at  end  of  60  days, 

put  in  statistics) 2, 307 


1^- 


Total 220,226 

Head-tax  pa>'ments  pending  at  close  of  year 82, 484 

302, 710 

Aliens  on  whom  head  tax  was  paid *  369, 182 

Amount  of  head  tax  collected  during  year |2, 947, 984 

1 1,368  aliens  were  taxed  at  14  each  and  367,814  at  S8  each. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  XXIII. —PoMsengen  departed Jrom  the  United 


Ports  of  depanure  and 
destinations. 

Aliens. 

Line  of  vessels,  eto. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years  ' 
and  1 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Canadian  Pacific 

From  Alaska  to— 

Canada 

10 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

Gas  boat  Belvedere 

Siberia 

Do 1 

Oas  boat  Flyer 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. . . 
wnite  fass  river  boats. . 

Canada i 

Do 1 

10 

2 

32 

7 
26 

.... 

2 
6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

32 

10 

2 

32 

By  land 

Do 

Total  Alaska 

From  Baltimore,  Md.,  to— 
Glasgow 

55 

43 

12 

3 

52 

55 

Donaldson 

Royal  Spanisli  Mail 

Spain 

644 

3 

1 

483 

1 

'  '"hh 
2 

21 

523 
3 

*  i7 
3 

527 

Scandinavian  American 

Copenhagen 

Total  Baltimore 

From  Boston,  Mass. ,  to— 
Glasgow 

547 

484 

63 

21 

S26 

20 

527 

Anchor 

71 
115 
735 

29 

36 

220 

42 

79 

515 

11 
17 
39 

60 

98 

606 

71 
115 
736 

«■•*>•.. 

Cunard 

Do 

Leyland 

Liverpool 

Mexican  Petroleom 

Tampico.  Mexico..    . 

United  Fruit 

Cuba 

11 

31 

124 

9 

21 

124 

2 
10 

3 

ii 

28 
124 

11 

31 

124 

....... 

....... 

Port  Limon 

White  Star 

Liverpool 

Total  Boston 

From   Canada   (Atlantic 
seaports)  to — 
Glasgow 

1,087 

439 

648 

70 

1,017 

1,087 

Allan 

11 

62 

747 

514 

375 

2,426 

357 

89 

117 

21 

3 

44 

4 

6 

257 

16 

6 

24 

644 

389 

356 

1,708 

265 

71 

45 

7 

1 

27 

4 

4 

181 

9 

1 

5 

38 

103 

1        125 

1          19 
718 

92 
1          18 
1         72 

14 
2 

17 

1 

8 

21 

"4 

193 

32 

5 

10 

1           3 

'i 

10 

54 

726 

601 

371 

2,233 

325 

84 

107 

18 

3 

43 

4 

5 

234 

14 

6 
42 
87 
96 
54 
821 
92 
18 
68 
14 

3 
41 

4 

6 

121 

13 

1 

1 
1 

5' 

Liverpool 

20 

Canadian    Pacific    At- 

Antwerp  

660 

lantic. 

Glasgow 

418 

321 

1    1,605 

265 

71 

1 1 

1 

""i36 
3 

Havre 

Liverpool 

London 

Donaldson 

Southhampton 

Glasgow 

N 

Liverpool 

Fumess-Withey 

Halifax 

Liverpool 

Royal     Mail     Steam 
Packet. 

British  West  Indies... 
!         Liverpool 

2 
76 

7 

1 

23 
2 

White  Star  Dominion. . 

Do 

Southhampton 

Total  Atlantic  sea- 
ports of  Canada... 

Via  Canadian  border  sta- 
tions to— 
Canada 

5,049 

3,741 

1 

17,478 

1 

1,308 

1 

t   10,474 

1 

317 

4,732 

1,489 

3,560 

By  land 

27,952 

3,163 

24,789 

27,952 

From  Canada  (Pacific  sea- 
ports) to— 
A  uckland 

Canadian      Australian 

167 

2 

363 

2,292 

26 

112 

2 

231 

2,15S 

li 

8 

159 

2 

339 

2,237 

26 

160 

2 

320 

496 

26 

7 

Royal  Mail. 

Suva 

S vdney 

132 
I        134 

>           7 

j         <24 
55 

43' 

Canadian  Pacific 

Hongkong 

1,796 

Kol^ .' '.'.'. 

.......1 

Moji 

1 

Nagasaki 

17 
246 

1 

11 
174 

1 

»            2 
[         75 

1 
14 

16 
235 

1 

17 
246 

1 

i:::::::t 

Shanghai 

3S 

Spain 

Vladivostok 

1 

1....... 

Yokohama 

284 

23C 

);         54 

10 

274 

253 

31' 

Total    Pacific    sea- 
ports of  Canada .. . 

t 

3,401 

2,945 

1 
:         45S 

>        112 

3,289 

1 

1,521 

1,880 
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State9f  Juoal  year  ended  June  SO,  19$0. 


citiMiu. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Sez. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

8ex. 

Age, 

Class. 

Mate. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steei^ 
age. 

MtUe. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

7 

6 

2 

7 

7 

17 

1 

^       1 

14 
3 

60 

14 

1 
1 

10 
1 

45 

3 

*•**"** 

17 

1 
1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

28 

1 

8 

1 

19 

1 

1 
4 

1 
28 

1 

4 

1 

28 

4 

2 

15 

2 
1 
2 

12'         14 
2           3 

9 

2 

58 

60 

41 

29 

12 

2         39 

1 

41 

....... 

96 

72 

24 

5 

9l|         96 

5 
22 

3 
12 

2 
10 

ll           4 

20;          2 

i 

5 

22 

5 

566 

3 

3 
495 

1 

2 

1 
41 

4 

525 

3 

5 

17 

3 

■""649 

....... 

t j ' 

27 

15 

12          21^           6 

1 

5 

22 

574 

499|         75 

42 

532 

25 

549 

31 
90 
581 
4 
14 
19 

10 

45 

272 

4 

10 
16 

15 

45 

309 

11 

27 

193 

20 

63 

388 

4 

31 
90 
651 
4 
14 
19 

30 

1  102 

205 

1,316 

25 

50 

124 

45 
81 

492 
4 

19 
37 

124 

57 
124 
824 

22 

44 

232 

80 

161 

1,084 

22 

44 
124 

1 

102 

205 

1,286 

25 

50 
124 

"'"30 

4 

3 

3 
3 

11 
16 

6 
13 

3 
6 

739 

363 

376 

237        502 

709 

80 

1,826 

802 

1,024 

807 

1,519 

1,796 

30 

2 
11 
41 
53 

8 

201 

43 

12 

38 

3 

1 

7 
24 
28 

5 

115 

21 

4 
25 

1 

1 

4 

17 
25 

3 
86 
22 

8 
13 

2 

2 

2 

3 

31 

24 

3 

92 
18 
11 
18 

13 

73 
788 
567 
383 
2,627 
400 
101 
155 

24 
3 

48 
4 

16 
293 

16 

7 

31 

668 

417 

361 

1,823 

286 

75 

70 

8 

1 

31 

4 

11 

201 

9 

6 

42 

120 

150 

22 

804 

114 

26 

85 

16 

2 

17 

3 
16 
56 
42 

8 

291 

54 

10 

24 

6 

i 

10 

57 

732 

525 

375 

2,336 

346 

91 

131 

18 

3 

47 

4 

6 

252 

14 

6 
50 
97 

125 
59 

930 

117 

10 

88 

17 

3 

48 

4 

8 

151 
13 

7 

8 
35 
29 

4 
98 
22 

5 
14 

3 

3 

6 
24 

4 

103 

21 

7 
24 

8 
10 
29 

& 

109 

25 

1 
20 

3 

23 

601 

442 

324 

1,697 

283 

82 

67 

7 

4 

4 



4 

4 

10 
86 

7 
20 

3 

16 

9 
18 

1 
18 

2 

30 

8 
6 

5 
92 

7 

10 

41 

2 

8 

142 

3 

402 

262 

200 

247 

215 

246 

216 

5,611 

4,003 

1,508 

664 

4,947 

1,735 

3,776 

25,022 

16,811 

8,211 

5,915 

19,107 

25,022 

62,974 

34,280 

18,685 

9,078 

43,896 

1 

1 

52,974. 

112 

1 

149 

1,298 

83 

4 

23 

773 

66 

1 

76 

842 

48 

1 

16 
883 

46 

16 

96 

1 

123 

1,160 

70 

2 

22 

676 

107 

""1*40 

1,076 

83 

4 

23 

773 

6 

1 

9 

222 

279 

3 

612 

3,590 

109 

4 

40 

1,022 

1 

22 
1,034 

178 

3 

307 

3,000 

67 

1 

31 

«7 

10 
679 

101 

24 

265 

3 

462 

8,397 

96 

2 

38 

910 

1 

22 
958 

• 

267 

2 

460 

1,672 

109 

4 

40 
1,019 

22 
1,000 

12 
1 

73 

456 

35 

3 

7 

390 

26 
138 

13 
2 
1 

98 

205 

590 

42 

3 

9 

465 

""so 

193 

13 

2 

2 

112 

62 
2,018 

8 

22 
750 

10 
449 

12 
801 

"""66 

22 
684 

22 
747 

* 3 

12 
355 

76 

34 

3,216 

1,892 

1,323 

— i ^1 

860 

2,865 

2,976 

240 

6,616 

4,834 

1,782 

472 

6,144 

4,496 

2,120 
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Table  XKUL— Passengers  departed Jrcm  the  UnUed 


• 

Ports  of  departure  and 
destinaticns. 

AUans. 

LbieofYesseb,eto. 

Num- 
ber. 

8«z. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steers 
age. 

Kambangan 

From  Charleston,  8.  C, 
to— 
Amsterdam ^ 

From    Oalveston,    Tex. , 
to— 
Mfixlco.  

4 

1 

3 

1 

8 

4 

DrM^fiTA 

IjAy1i^n<1-T .TT 

Liverpool. . .  .■. 

18 

66 

2 

2 

2 

8 

38 

2 

1 
2 

10 
28 

2 
13 

ie 

53 
2 
2 
2 

18 

65 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Oil  boat 

Meodco 

Soathem  Pacific. 

Do 

Tramp ....r...r. 

Liverpool 

1 

Mexico..: 

Tmr 

Do 

***o*  ••••••••■•••••••••• 

Total  Galveston 

From  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to— 
AjKentma 

90 

51 

39 

15 

75 

89 

1 

Tramp 

6 

4 

2 

3 

S 

6 

• 

A  aniii^  •  •••..••••••■•••• 

1 
Total  Gulfport 

From  Honololu  to— 

Auckland 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

^aTiadlan  -^nstral^Aii..- 

77 
8 

65 
216 

61 

446 

3 

70 
4 

65 

61 
1 
6 

43 

67 
715 

26 

6 

2 

3,191 

34 

6 

26 

110 

29 

413 

1 

54 

4 

37 

59 

1 

'       5 

39 

52 

471 

15 

3 

2 

1,988 

43 
2 

39 
106 

32 

33 
2 

16 

10 
2 
5 

10 
8 
1 

2 

67 
6 

60 
306 

53 

445 

3 

68 
4 

63 

61 
1 
6 

43 

64 
712 

26 

6 

2 

3,159 

55 
6 
68 
142 
29 
15 

6 

2 

63 
3 

2 

10 
16 
7 
1 
6 
2 
125 

23 
2 

7 

74 

32 

431 

3 

64 

2 

3 

68 

1 

4 

83 

51 

708 

25 

3,066 

Royal  Mall 

Suva 

Sydney 

"VWicoiiver 

Victoria 

(^inn.  Kail 

Honekonf 

Rh^inghftl 

Yokof^ama 

Oceanic ....  r ...  r  -  - 

Pagopago 

Sydney 

28 
2 

2 

Pnnffi«M«".... 

TToncrkonff ^ 

Kobe 

PhfrT^Rh^^..., 

1 
4 

15 

244 

11 

3 

3 

3 

YokonaTna 

Toyo  Eisen  Kalsba 

TTonffifanp. ...  - 

Kobe 

Rhnnffhai , 

South  America 

Yokohftwift 

1,203 

*  '  32 

Total  Honolulu 

From  Key  West,  Fla.,  to— 
Cuba 

« 

5,133 

3,349 

1,784 

78 

5,055 

548 

4,685 

pAnfnmilAr  A  OcidAeaitai . 

15,198 
4 

11,850 
4 

3,348 

1,476 

13,722 
4 

7,933 

7,266 

Do 

lf1sc6ljflnc<Hi8.. 

Do 

Total  Key  West 

Via  Mexico  (border  sta- 
tions)— 
Mexico 

15,202 

11,854 

3,348 

1,476 

13,726 

7,937 

7,265 

Pyland.T 

10,756 

7,588 

3,168 

1,611 

9,145 

10,756 

From  Mexico  (Pacific  sea- 
I)orts)to-- 
Oiiat^^malft 

AilTnlrAl  T/lflft... ........ 

Honduras 

Mexico 

32 

25 

7 

2 

30 

5 

37 

Nicaragua 

San  Suvador 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AlleFiaff  A . . .  T  T T 

Mexico 

AUiance-Independent. . . 
Oalifomia  &  Mexico..... 

Do 

1 

4 

45 

1 

2 

27 

1 

4 

40 

1 

4 

43 

3 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Mexico 

2 

18 

6 

Curacoa . ...... .. 

Giiat^mala 

Honduras 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Mexico 

2 
10 
12 

1 
8 
6 

1 
2 
6 

....... 

2 

2 
10 
10 

2 

3 

12 

7 

OulfMaU 

Do 
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CttlMIlB. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Seoc 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Under 

16 
yean. 

16 
yean 
and 
over. 

CaMn. 

Steer- 
age. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
yean. 

16 

yean 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steers 
age. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

11 

611 

41 

1 
18 

1 

2 

4 

398 

26 

....... 

1 

2 

7 

113 

15 

1 
1 

' 8 

37 
6 

4 

3 

474 

36 

1 

18 
1 

4 

11 

493 

41 

1 
18 

1 

""■'is 

4 

29 

577 

43 

3 
20 

1 

2 

12 

436 

28 

1 
19 

1 

2 

17 

141 

16 

2 

1 

'""ib 

60 
6 

4 

19 

627 

38 

8 
20 

1 

4 

29 

568 

43 

3 

20 

1 

19 

...... 

587 

448 

139 

50 

637 

569 

18 

677 

499 

178 

65 

612 

668 

19 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

8 

5 

23 

444 

196 

170 

15 

40 

12 

26 

55 

1 

16 
49 
78 
456 
29 
14 

3 
1 

15 

226 

100 

120 

6 

21 

10 

16 

26 

ii 

24 
52 

229 

14 

6 

5 

4 

8 

218 

96 

50 

9 

19 

2 

10 

29 

1 

^ 
25 

26 

227 

15 

8 

2 

2 

2 

79 

63 

84 

3 

27 

2 

6 

9 

21 

437 

25 

2 

6 

3 
21 
365 
133 
86 
12 
13 
10 
26 
49 

1 
16 
40 
57 
19 

4 
12 

8 
1 

19 

317 

129 

46 

11 

12 

10 

25 

43 

1 

13 
44 
30 
8 
7 
14 

4 

4 

127 

67 

124 

4 

28 

2 

1 
12 

8 

5 

48 

448 

22 

85 

13 

88 

660 

257 

616 

18 

110 

16 

91 

116 

2 

22 

92 

145 

1,171 

55 

20 

2 

6,032 

37 

7 

41 

336 

129 

533 

7 

75 
14 
53 
85 
1 

16 

63 

104 

700 

29 

9 

2 

2,904 

48 

6 

47 

324 

128 

83 

11 

35 

2 

38 

31 

1 

6 

29 

41 

471 

26 

11 

12 

4 

7 

89 

71 

85 

.   3 

29 

2 

2 

6 

9 

24 

440 

25 

2 

73 

9 

81 

671 

186 

531 

15 

81 

14 

89 

110 

2 

22 

83 

121 

731 

30 

18 

2 

3,335 

63 

7 

77 
459 
158 
61 
11 
18 
12 
88 
46 

1 

15 
54 
46 
15 

8 
20 

2 
356 

23 
6 

11 
301 

99 

556 

7 

93 
4 
3 

70 
1 
7 

38 

99 
1,156 

47 

1,841 

916 

925 

1,665 

176 

131 

1,710 

2,128 

1,697 

4,776 

3,478 

1,796 

1,682 

2,429 

1,049 

869 

2,609 

8,611 

6,145 

3,466 

2,507 

6,104 

1,417 

7,194 

15,906 

3 

11 

10,891 
3 
9 

5,015 

1,120 

14,786 

3 

11 

14,212 
3 
8 

1,694 
8 

31,104 

7 

11 

22,741 
7 
9 

8,363 

2,696 

28,508 

7 

11 

22,145 
7 
8 

8,959 

2 

2 

3 

15,930 

10,903 

6,017 

1,120 

14,800 

14,223 

1,697 

31,122 

22,757 

8,365 

2,506 

28,526 

22,160 

8,963 

1,523 

922 

601 

872 

651 

1,523 

12,279 

8,510 

3,769 

2,483 

9,796 

12,279 

3 

1 

15 

1 

2 

1 
13 

1 

• 

3 
1 

13 
1 

3 

1 
12 

1 

8 

8 
1 

47 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 

56 
8 
2 
2 

12 

18 

2 

1 
38 

i 

6 
1 
4 
S3 
2 
1 
1 
8 
9 

1 

3 
1 

43 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 

48 
1 
2 
2 

11 

15 

3 
17 

6 
54 
3 
2 
2 
6 
W 

• 

2 
1 

2 

9 

1 

4 

80 

6 

6 

6 

6 

■••«*■• 

2 

11 

3 

2 

2 
6 
2 

1 

2 
8 
1 
2 

2 

2 
23 

1 
1 
1 
4 
9 

8 

2 

i 

si 

5 

1 
1 

3 
3 

11 
3 
2 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
5 

2 
6 

7 

490 
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Tabls  XXIII. — Paswngers  depcarUdfrom  th€  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinations. 

Line  of  vessels,  etc 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male* 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

KondOa.^ 

From  Mexico  (Padflc  sea- 
ports) to— 
Mexico 

Hexicale 

Do 

8 

4 

117 

12 

72 

9 

2 
2 

86 
8 

50 
7 

1 
2 

31 
4 

22 
2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

4 

116 

12 

64 

7 

3 
4 

12 
2 

41 
8 

105 

10 

31 

1 

Mexican    Independent 

&  DiYlsion. 
o^irft  Rboff^n  Kfrlffh^. .  - 

Do 

Japftn  - 

Pacific 

Mexico. 

Pi^fflp.  Mf^n 

Do 

Balboa 

• 

Salina  Cruz 

Canal  Zone 

1 

Crfstobftl.  Pfinftn)^ ...  - 

.1 ,. 

Chile....'. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i        a 

1 

2 

Honduras 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Nicarairua 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 



? 

8 

1 

San  Salvador 

Peerless 

Mexico 

2 

2 

2 

2 

San  Antonio 

Do 

Silver  Snrav 

Do 

6 

5 

1 

92 

216 

4 
4 

1 

56 

144 

"*2 

1 

•   •   V    •   •    *    • 

6 
6 
1 

89 
187 

6 

1 

16 

216 

4 

1 
76 

Toyo  fidisen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

South  America 

Yokohama 

36 
72 

3 
29 

San  Dieeo  Navigation . . 

Mexico 

Total  Mexico 

From  Miami,  Fla^to— 
British  West  indies. . . 
Cuba 

662 

441 

211 

53 

599 

388 

264 

Sailing  vessels 

2,888 

2,170 
3 

718 
1 

208 

2,680 
4 

914 
4 

1,974 

TotalMiamt 

From  Mobile.  Ala.,  to— 
Liverpool 

2,892 

2,173 

719 

208 

2,684 

918 

1,974 

AntllUftn 

23 
9 
1 
1 

7 
4 

i 

16 
5 
1 

6 

17 
9 
1 
1 

23 
9 

1 
1 

Asian 

Do 

Bowden , 

British  Honduras 

Honduras 

Frontera 

Do 

I/ake  Diiane 

Cuba. 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

p.Clalr 

Rpain      . ,  ^ 

1 

Sailing  yesseb 

Liverpool 

Mexico 

2 

12 

2 

"*  '  2 

6 

1 

2 

11 

2 

2 

12 

2 

United  Fruit 

British  Honduras 

Guatemala 

1 

1 

Mexico 

Vera 

British  Honduras 

Ouateniftia. 

17 
6 

12 
4 

5 
2 

i 

16 
6 

■'  17 
6 

•••••"• 

Total  Mobile 

From  New  Orleans,  La., 

British  West  Indies... 
Nicaragua 

76 

39 

37 

8 

68 

T<^ 

Blueflelds  Frait 

60 
130 

13 
228 

33 
102 

10 
159 

27 
28 

e? 

9 
13 

i 

51 
117 

11 
194 

60 
130 

13 
226 

^»iyamel 

Do 

Mexican  Fruit 

Spanish  Honduras 

Mexico 

Norton  Lilly 

British  Honduras 

Do 

2 

23 

280 

122 

467 

2 

18 

273 

102 

847 

2 

21 

270 

112 

404 

14 

23 

299 

•••••• to 

**'*266 

99 

158 

Manufacturing 

6 

7 

20 

110 

2 
10 
10 
53 

PinlllwT.ine 

Cuba 

Spain 

Southern  Pacific 

Cuba 

Steele 

British  Honduras 

Tnunn 

British  West  Indies . . . 
CaiftlZone.. . .......  ^ 

10 
2 

8 
2 

2 

.  10 
2 

1« 
2 

*  m  mitff  .....•■•■•■«■■••. 

Colombia 

Cuba 

304 

8 

157 

273 

5 

94 

81 

3 

63 

18 

2 

36 

286 

6 

121 

93 

8 

90 

211 

'""a 

Ecuador 

France 
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StaUSf  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  19tO — Continued. 


atiMiis. 

TotaL 

Num- 

Sez. 

▲ge. 

Cli 

ISS. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

4 

ber. 

Mftle. 

Fe. 
mala. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

172 

2 
2 

119 

1 
2 

53 

i 
56 

2 

4 

116 

3 

4 

18 

55 

33 

22 

55 

6 

49 

154 

7 

5 

2 

1 

6 

7 

19 

13 

6 

1 

18 

9 

10 

87 

52 

35 

14 

73 

iSO 

7 

159 

102 

57 

22 

137 

121 

88 

30 

20 

10 

1 

29 

26 

4 

39 

27 

12 

3 

86 

34 

6 

4 
20 

4 

14 

4 
20 

4 
17 

3 

4 
20 

14 

4 
20 

4 

17 

6 

.'.\\\.\ 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

10 

6 

4 

2 

•    8 

9 

1 

12 

5 

2 

10 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

i 

2 

3 

6 

2 

i 

5 

.     « 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

7 

3 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
8 
9 

1 

2 
2 
6 
6 

1 

2 
2 

2 
8 
6 

2 
2 
2 

8 
5 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
4 

2 
3 

3 

1            4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 
147 

1 

79 

1 
95 

25 

1 

55 

23 

32 

49 

6 

9 

46 

6& 
88 

52 

122 

102 

86 

16 

16 

86 

102 

318 

230 

45 

273 

818 

452 

295 

157 

155 

297 

339 

113 

1,104 

736 

368 

208 

886 

727 

377 

1,468 

1,042 

426 

195 

i:2'/3 

974 

494 

4,356 

3,212 

1,144 

408 

3,953 

1,888 

2,468 

66 

63 

3 

30 

36 

66 

70 

66 

4 

30 

40 

70 

1,534 

1,105 

429 

225 

1,309 

1,040 

494 

4,426 

3,278 

1,148 

433 

3,993 

1,958 

2,468 

13 

.      8 

5 

7 

6 

13 

36 

15 

21 

13 

23 

36 

11 

6 

5 

3 

8 

11 

20 

10 

10 

3 

17 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 

4 

} 

4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
2 

2 

1 
4 
1 

4 

4 

4 



4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

1 

2 

13 

1 

2 

2 

19 

2 

2 

21 

0 

7 

2 

1 

8 

9 

■«••••• 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

• 

4 

3 

1 

i 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

i 

3 

4 

10 

8 

2 

10 

10 

27 

20 

7 

1 

26 

27 

3 

3 

.3 

3 

9 

7 

2 



9 

9 

61 

42 

19 

14 

47 

61 

137 

81 

56 

22 

115 

137 

51 

36 

15 

7 

44 

51 

111 

69 

42 

16 

95 

111 

196 

147 

49 

24 

172 

196 

326 

249 

77 

37 

289 

326 

34 

29 

5 

5 

29 

34 

47 

39 

8 

7 

40 

47 

404 

305 

99 

•        37 

367 

401 

630 

464 

166 

69 

561 

630 

2 

2 

10 

2 
2 
9 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

10 

2 

4 

33 

2 

4 
27 

^ 

2 

4 

31 

2 

4 

33 

, 

1 

6 

2 

•     50 

29 

21 

17 

33 

44 

6 

330 

302 

28 

27 

303 

58 

272 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

127 

106 

21 

14 

113 

26 

101 

602 

418 

184 

64 

538 

573 

29 

1,059 

765 

294 

117 

942 

872 

187 

6 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

.  5 

6 

16 

6 

10 

3 

13 

16 

26 

14 

12 

3 

23 

26 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

106 

72 

86 

5 

103 

107 

1 

412 

345 

67 

23 

380 

8 

139 

200 

212 

2 
22 

2 
17 

2 

18 

2 
14 

8 

10 
179 

7 
HI 

3 

68| 

2 
40 

10 
104 

5 

4 

75 

492 


REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  XKlll. —PasBingers  departed/ram  the  United 


Line  of  ▼«88els,  etc 


Tramp. 


Vaocaro 

United  Fnilt. 


United    States   Anny 
Transport. 


Padflo  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. 


American . 


Anchor. 


Atlantic  Fruit 
Black  Star.... 
Booth 

Clyde 

Canard 


Fabre. 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinations. 


From  New  Orleans,  La., 
to- 
French  West  Indies. . . 

Japan. 

Mexico 

Santo  Domingo 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Honduras , 

British  Honduras . . . . . 
British  West  Indies . . . 

CanalZone 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba. 

Ouat«imala 

Honduras , 

Panama 

CanalZone 


Total  New  Orleans. . 

From  Newport  News,  Va., 
to— 
London 

From  New  York  to— 

Cherbourg.  _ 

Constantinople 

Hamburg 

Miscellaneous 

Plymouth 

Southampton 

Genoa 

Qlaseow 

Londonderry 

Naples 

Palermo 

British  West  Indies . . . 

Pantfma 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies... 

Chile 

British  West  Indies . . . 

Santo  Domingo 

Australia 

Cherbourg 

Genoa 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Liverpool 

London 

Marseilles 

Naples 

Patras 

Piraeus 

Plymouth 

Rotterdam 

Southampton 

Trieste 

Miscellaneous 

Azores 

Constantinople 

Lisbon 

Madeira 

Marseilles 

Miscellaneous 

Naples 

Palermo 

Piraeus 

Spain 

Trieste 
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JSUUes,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  i9;80— CJontinued. 


atlsens. 

Total. 

. 

Num- 
ber. 

8ez. 

Age. 

dass. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

CaUn. 

Steer- 
age. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 
1 
2 

3 
3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 
4 

1 

2 

1 

140 

4 

604 

241 

40 

3,439 

20 

1,028 

862 

218 

169 

71 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

•    31 

4 

740 

273 

44 

2,660 

21 

1,167 

972 

235 

188 

89 

1 

1 

1 

1 

....... 

l!                 1 

••*■••• 

8 

4 

370 
107 

21 
2,196 

14 
837 
426 
187 
172 

88 

5 

2 

269 

70 

17 

1,385 

9 

520 

297 

140 

118 

27 

3 

2 

101 

37 

4 

811 
5 

317 

129 
47 
54 
61 

3 

60 

16 

"iso 
1 

88 
49 
14 
15 
18 

5 
4 

320 

91 

21 

2,007 

13 

749 

377 

173 

157 

70 

7 

4 

370 

107 

21 

2,196 

14 

837 

426 

187 

172 

88 

1 

X8J 

740 
273 

44 
2,660 

21 

1,167 

972 

235 

188 

89 

141 

2 

516 

184 

30 
1,743 

15 
753 
685 
177 
129 

28 

47 
2 

221 
89 
14 

917 
6 

414 

287 
58 
59 
61 

48 

""i36 

32 

4 

221 

1 

139 

110 

17 

19 

18 

157 

5,949 

3,946 

2,003 

614 

5,335 

5,902 

47 

9,904 

6,926 

2,978 

1,104 

8,800 

8,900 

1,004 

2 

1 

1 

'    2 

2 

267 

27 

579 

64 

16 

121 

3 

1,333 

1,010 

32 

166 
17 

350 

40 

13 

70 

2 

688 

606 
26 

91 

1(A 
229 

24 
3 

51 

1 

645 

404 

•6 

77 

""281 

43 

2 

27 

2 

496 

356 

7 

180 
27 

298 

21 

14 

94 

1 

837 

654 
25 

152 

27 

71 

2 

9 

90 

'""sii 

^2 

105 

""608 

62 

7 

31 

3 

522 

798 

27 

1,097 

76 

5,902 

1,377 

30 

415 

18 

3,235 

2,290 

874 

5 

10 

9 

164 

371 

3 

53 

1,395 

7 

11,682 

87 

2,786 

7,607 

16,125 

785 

83 

93 

677 

4,680 

4,170 

50 

7,047 

2,502 

488 

552 

839 

651 

226 

2,244 

347 

10,139 

3,989 

6,197 

120 

381 

865 

66 

5,046 

1,291 

26 

289 

16 

1,477 

1.090 

868 

5 

9 

3 

109 

220 

2 

27 

906 

2 

9,977 

81 

2,242 

6,787 

9,628 

494 

79 

84 

632 

4,398 

2,762 

26 

5,003 

2,098 

447 

407 

825 

537 

178 

1,780 

269 

8,178 

3,080 

5,549 

100 

287 

232 

10 

856 

86 

4 

126 

2 

1,768 

1,200 

6 

05 

"'363 

50 

2 

49 

2 

663 

397 

8 

1,002 

76 

5,539 

1,327 

28 

36<M 

16 

2,572 

1,893 

866 

5 

8 

8 

148 

286 

3 

45 

1,242 

10,035 

78 

2,593 

7,272 

13,818 

691 

80 

84 

635 

4,515 

3,783 

41 

6,514 

2,277 

468 

434 

829 

581 

191 

2,036 

302 

8,653 

3,214 

5,698 

113 

327 

358 
70 

190 
17 
22 

214 

"2,'6i7 

462 

27 

10 

9 

139 

209 

3 

53 

1,380 

7 

2,997 

56 

638 

1,980 

8,525 

485 

20 

""'iw 

475 

3,880 

50 

5,165 

153 

""Hi 

20 
227 

20 
603 
300 
970 
558 
1,000 

33 

48 

739 

6 

5,712 

1,360 

8 

201 

18 

1,218 

1,828 

847 

5 

"■■••"• 

i          2 

6           1 

103 

148 

2 

22 

757 

3 

2,421 

13 

298 

762 

72 

91 
1 

15 

494 

1 

1,590 

11 

165 

450 

3,306 

180 

31 

57 
1 
7 

263 
2 

831 

133 

303 

2,195 

130 

14 
63 

4 

83 

1 

529 

9 

127 

223 

1,540 

60 

89 

85 

2 

18 

674 

2 

1,892 

171 

539 

3,960 

259 

96 

92 

2 

22 

742 

3 

1,832 

219 

643 

3,267 

219 

7 
56 

ih 

""680 

9 

79 

119 

2,233 

100 

55 

151 

1 

26 

489 

5 

1,705 

6 

544 

820 

6,497 

291 

4 

9 

45 

282 

1,408 

24 

2,044 

404 

41 

145 

14 

114 

48 

464 

78 

1,961 

859 

.648 

20 

94 

16 
85 

8 

153 

3 

747 

9 

193 

335 

2,307 

94 

3 

9 

42 

165 

387 

9 

533 

225 

20 

118 

10 

70 

35 

208 

45 

1,486 

725 

499 

7 

54] 

25 
162 

15 

"8*685 

31 

2,148 

5,627 

7,600 

800 

61 

9 

92 

234 

1,631 

7 

73 

158 

1,068 

2 

19 

76 

573 

8 

28 

119 

229 

1 

64 

115 

1,402 

68 

112 
1,566 

9 

24 

122 

65 

93 

481 

4,205 

290 

3,038 

224 

14 

179 

13 

141 

35 

492 

89 

1,723 

829 

1,051 

29 

49 

2,128 

136 

8 

110 

6 

92 

23 

265 

49 

966 

489 

780 

19 

26 

910 

88 

6 

69 
7 

49 

12 

227 

40 

768 

340 

271 

10 

24 

324 

157 

7 

108 

\         8 

47 

25 

149 

44 

1,201 

569 

401 

7 

47 

2,714 

67 

7 

71 

5 

94 

10 

343 

45 

522 

260 

650 

22 

2 

2,443 
50 

■  "i29 

4 

109 

11 
360 

42 
522 
226 
^41 

25 

8 

695 

174 

14 

50 

9 

32 

24 

132 

47 

1,201 

603 

710 

4 

41 

i,882 

2,349 

488 

236 

819 

424 

197 

1,641 

47 

9,169 

3,381 

5,107 

87 

333 
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Tablb  XXIII. — Passengers  departed  Jrom  Hie  Umied 


Line  of  vosseb,  etc. 


French. 


Holland  American. 


Itallana  Transatlantica. 


Aliens. 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinationB. 


Lamport  &  Holt^. 


LaVeloce. 


Lloyd  Braciliero. 


Lloyd  Sabeado. 


Munson. 


National  Steam  Navi- 
gation. 

Nayimtione  Oenerale 
Itallana. 


New  York  &  Cuba  Mail . 


New  York  <Sc  Porto  Rico. 


Norwegian  American.. . . 


Panama. 


From  New  York  to— 

Bordeaux 

British  West  Indies . 

Genoa 

Havre 

Miscellaneous 

Naples 

San  Domingo 

Southampton 

Boulogne 

Falmouth 

Marseilles 

Plymouth 

Rotterdam 

Constantinople 

Oenoa 

Messina , 

Miscellaneous 

Naples 

Palermo 

Patras 

Piraeus 

Trieste 

Argentina 

BrazU 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Genoa 

Naples 

Trieste 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies. 

ChUi 

Constantinople 

Genoa 

Miscellaneous 

Naples 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Uruguay 

Piraeus 


Constantinople. 


Genoa 

Glasgow 

Messina 

Miscellaneous , 

Naples , 

Palermo 

Piraeus 

Trieste , 

British  West  Indies.. 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Spain , 

British  West  Indies.. 

Haiti 

Panama 

Bergen , 

Chris  tiania , 

Christiansand 

Copenhagen , 

Gothenberg 

Miscellaneous 

Stavenger 

Azores 

British  West  Indies. 

Haiti 

Panama 

Plymouth 


Num- 
ber. 


7,857 

6 

6 

42,857 

1,373 

5 

11 

3 

7,083 

77 

26 

611 

9,866 

94 

3,225 


1,209 

13,904 

132 

147 


471 

523 

535 

5 

73 

304 

1,122 

72 

375 

49 

5 

42 

1,647 

4,746 

9,721 

50 

53 

536 

1,739 

4,341 

367 

4,218 

13 

46 

1,324 

18,949 

264 

298 

2,425 

170 

5,259 

1,500 

50 


Bex. 


Male. 


6,539 
4 

6 

35,915 

1,249 

5 

8 

2 

5,837 

50 

22 

389 

7,670 

88 

2,463 


1,044 

12,542 

101 

144 


2,309 

2,896 

242 

128 

145 

225 

283 

1 

1 

231 

507 

10 


388 

358 

371 

4 

49 

254 

911 

66 

250 

25 

5 

42 

1,321 

4,361 

8,650 

33 

38 

326 

1,670 

3,934 

352 

3,300 

8 

36 

1,032 

16,609 

196 

279 

2,196 

76 

4,165 

940 

45 


1,348 

1,641 

127 

82 

72 

113 

194 

1 

1 

•    161 

357 

7 


Fe- 
male. 


818 
1 


6,942 
124 


3 

1 

1,846 

27 

4 

222 

2,296 

6 

762 


165 

1,362 

31 

3 


83 

165 

164 

1 

24 

50 

211 

6 

126 

24 


226 

384 

1,062 

17 

15 

210 
60 

407 

15 

918 

5 

10 

292 

2,340 

68 

19 

229 

94 

1,094 

660 

5 


Age. 


Under 

16 
years. 


225 


1,722 
25 


376 

4 

2 

49 

563 


94 


33 

327 

5 


9 
66 
54 


3 

2 

47 


62 
4 


50 

38 

306 

7 

2 

85 

11 

66 


209 


1 

54 

872 

11 

7 

41 

23 

336 

206 

1 


961 
1,265 

115 
46 
73 

112 
80 


70 

160 

3 


101 

143 

23 

4 

2 

6 

12 


29 

53 

1 


16 
years 
and 
over. 


7,182 

5 

6 

41,135 

1,848 

5 

11 

3 

7,307 

78 

24 

562 

9,308 

94 

3,131 


1,176 

13,577 

127 

147 


462 

457 

481 

5 

70 

302 

1,075 

72 

313 

45 

5 

42 

1,497 

4,707 

9,416 

43 

51 

451 

1,728 

4,276 

367 

4,009 

13 

45 

1,270 

18,077 

253 

291 

2,384 

147 

4,923 

1,294 

49 


2,208 

2,763 

219 

124 

143 

219 

271 

1 

1 

202 

454 

9 


Class. 


GaUiL 


1,078 
2 


10,112 


Btesr- 
age. 


6,279 

3 

6 

32,745 

1,811 

6 


2 

5,127 


11 

1 

2,566 

77 

I         » 

611' 

3,685j    6,181 

24;         701 
1,065*    2,160 


29 
1,337 


30 


1,180 

12,667 

132 

117 


391 
368 

*\ 
45 

16 

68' 

»  •  ■  •  1 

275 

14 

5 


471 

182 

167 

1 

28 

288 

1,064 

72 
100 

35' 


2$^ 
206, 
667| 

528. 

265 

1,319 


42 

1,262 

4.639 

9,064 

6 

9 

8 

1,47* 

3,022 


9        358 


785 
18 


22 

1,365 

71 

321 


170 

3,083 

1,308 

6 


497 

1,006 

78 

76 

20 

7 

43 

1 


231 
607 


3,433 


46 

1,302 

17,684 

193 

266 

2,425 


2,176 

198 

44 


1,812 

52 
125 
218 
241 


11 


10 
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1,271 

J 

ft 

a 

31 

8 
12 

1 

2e 

8          J 

■■"raoi       M^ 

Ml          1» 

"J  J 

311       203 

'I 

11 

'! 

-       1 

'S'         M 
11' 

1 

2 

3 

21 

10 

'1     1 

so'       M 

710'     m 

i 

00 
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129 
1,117 

1 
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si 

1 
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MS 

a 
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■1 
Id 
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1 
1,60 

'■" 
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10 
IW 

"1  ■■'1 
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132         3. 

178'    3,261 
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11 
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1 

171 

23 
182 

J 
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11 

2,067 
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;;;;;; 

1  174 
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? 
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3,421 
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1,188 
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"J 
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160 
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BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  01|  LABOB. 


Tablb  XXIIL-^Paasengers  departed Jrom  the  United 


line  of  yesselSi  etc. 


Quebec. 


RedOross 
RedD.... 

Red  Star. 


Royal  Dutch  West  In- 


iqyai  i^mcj 
dlanHall. 


Royal     Mail     Steam 
Packet. 


Scandinaylan  American 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destiziatlons. 


Spanish 

Swedish  American 
Trinidad 

United  Fruit 


White  Star. 


MisoeUaneoos. 


From  New  York  to— 

Bermuda ■ 

British  Quiana 

British  West  Indies. . 

Christiania 

Copenhagen , 

Dutch  Gufana 

French  Guiana 

Frendi  West  Indies. . , 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuiada 

Dutch  West  Indies. . . 

Queenstown 

Venezuela 

Antwerp 

Cherbourg 

Hamburg 

Southampton 

Miscellaneous 

British  West  Indies.. 

Brazil 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  West  Indies... 

Haiti 

•  Chile 

Dutch  West  Indies... 

Haiti 

Panama 

Peru 

Bergen 

Christiania 

Christiansand 


Al^Wlffr 


Num- 
ber. 


Copenhagen 

Cuba 

O  othenberg 

Miscellaneous 

Stavanger 

Xiansiard 

Xlonia 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Spain 

Gothenberg 

British  West  Indies.. 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

British  West  Indies.. 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

French  West  Indies.. 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Antwerp .,. . . 

Azores 

Cherbourg 

Copenhagen , 

Genoa 

Gibraltar 

Hamburg 

Hayre 

Liverpool 

Plymouth 

Queenstown 

Miscellaneous 

Naples 

Southampton 

Trieste 

Argentina 

Australia 

Bermuda , 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies. 
Callao 


1,311 

39 

678 

90 

39 

17 

17 

45 

2 

342 

173 

1 

545 

1,216 

20 

154 

250 

293 


7 
4 

17 
197 

15 
7 
2 
1 

22 


Sex. 


Male. 


663 
24 

333 
48 
14 
9 
12 
29 


185 
133 
1 
390 
945 
11 
132 
186 
244 


1,810 

226 

5,248 

36 

449 

988 

3 


370 

125 

1,500 

5,554 

518 

84 

15 

871 

561 

275 

346 

8 

11 

791 

1,522 

306 

8,407 

9 

1,603 

13 

216 

243 

9,857 

525 

407 

893 

6,958 

3,663 

83 

22 

1 

191 

15 

160 


6 

3 

11 

142 

9 

3 

2 

1 

13 


1,195 

112 

3,743 

25 

283 

776 

2 


Fe- 
male. 


648 

15 

345 

42 

25 

8 

5 

16 

2 

167 

40 


155 

271 

9 

22 

64 

49 


1 
1 
6 
55 
6 
4 


9 


266 

77 

1,299 

2,897 

269 

48 

8 

425 

407 

158 

232 

5 

7 

559 

1,297 

205 

7,601 

7 

1,344 

9 

188 

236 

5,428 

385 

54 

783 

6,094 

2,403 

74 

15 

1 

107 

13 

77 


615 

114 

1,5 '6 

11 

166 

212 

1 


Age. 


Under 

16 
years. 


104 

1 

33 

5 


8 


6 


23 
5 


50 
63 
1 
1 
6 
2 


15 
1 


70 

16 

249 


9 
26 


16 
years 
and 
over. 


1,207 

38 

645 

85 

39 

9 

17 

39 

2 

319 

168 

1 

4951 

1,153 

19 

153 

244 

291 


7 
4 

17 
182 

14 
7 
2 
1 

20 


1,740 

210 

4,999 

36 

440 

963 

3 


104 

48 

201 

2,657 

249 

36 

7 
446 
154 
117 
114 

3 

4 
232 
226 
101 
906 

2 
269 

4 
28 

7 
4,429 
140 
353 
110 
864 
1,260 

9 

7 


84 

2 

83 


37 

17 

63 

210 

49 

8 

4 

82 

56 

32 

33 

1 


Class. 


Cabin. 


1,311 

26 

849 

8 

39 

17 

15 

42 

1 

342 

173 


545 


7 
4 

17 
197 

15 
7 
2 
1 

18 


424 
54 
1,646 
36 
18 
27 
2 


Steer- 
age. 


54 

56 

14 

231 

1 

37 
3 
2 
4 
676 
24 
1 

13 

246 

239 

3 


18 
'28 


333 

108 

1,437 

5,344 

469 

76 

11 

789 

505 

243 

313 

7 

11 

737 

1,466 

292 

8,176 

8 

1,566 

10 

214 

239 

9,181 

501 

406 

880 

6,712 

3,424 

m 

22 

1 

178 

15 
132 


254 

89 

336 

1,263 

518 

84 

15 
871 
561 
275 
346 
8 

11 
791 
523 

43 
1,135 


448 
13 


4,908 
425 


607 
2,079 


22 

1 

191 

15] 
138 


13 
329 

82 


3 
3 


1,216 

20 

154 

250 

293 


1,386 

172 

3,603 


431 

961 

1 


lift 

36; 

l,165i 

4,301 


999 
263 

7,273 
9 

1,156 


216 

343 

4,949 

100 

407 

898 

6,361 

1,684 

83 


32 
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If 

States f  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


Cltiiens. 

TotaL 

Nom- 

8ez. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

16 

years 

and 

oyer. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

ber. 

liftle. 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steers 
age. 

4,122 

1,886 

2,236 

170 

3,952 

4,122 

5,433 

2,549 

2,884 

274 

5,169 

6,433 

66 

37 

18 

2 

53 

61 

4 

94 

61 

33 

3 

91 

77 

17 

422 

223 

199 

160 

262 

294 

128 

1,100 

656 

544 

198 

907 

643 

457 

90 
89 
33 

48 
14 
18 

42 
25 
15 

5 
8 

85 
39 
26 

8 
39 
33 

82 

•****•• 

16 

9 

7 

16 

16 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

22 

15 

7 

22 

20 

2 

8 

6 

2 

8 

7 

1 

63 

35 

18 

6 

47 

49 

4 

2 
623 

'*"*333 

2 

290 

70 

2 
653 

1 
623 

1 

281 

148 

133 

47 

234 

281 

79 

64 

15 

6 

73 

79 

252 

1 

826 

197 

1 

593 

55 

11 

241 

1 
745 

262 
■""825 

i 

280 

203 

77 

30 

250 

280 

232 

80 

33^ 

193 

146 

1^ 

207 

339 

1,555 

1,138 

417 

195 

1,360 

1,556 

7 

4 

3 

8 

4 

7 

27 

15 

12 

4 

23 

27 

17 

13 

4 

13 

4 

17 

171 

145 

26 

14 

157 

171 

133 

76 

57 

35 

9^ 

133 

383 

262 

121 

41 

342 

883 

53 

29 

24 

87 

li 

63 

346 

273 

73 

.       39 

307 

346 

1 
5 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 
5 

1 
12 

1 
10 

1 
12 

1 
12 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

8 

3 

7 

5 

2 

7 

7 

14 

9 

5 

1 

13 

14 

31 

20 

11 

1 

30 

31 

171 

117 

54 

15 

156 

171 

368 

259 

109 

30 

338 

868 

19 

9 

10 

4 

15 

19 

84 
7 
2 

13 

18 
3 
2 
8 

16 
4 

6 

29 
7 
2 

13 

34 
7 
2 

13 

ii 

7 

5 

12 

12 

5 

18 

11 

7 

1 

17 

18 

40 

24 

16 

3 

37 

36 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1,094 

663 

431 

370 

724 

306 

786 

2,904 

1,858 

1,046 

440 

2,464 

732 

2,172 

134 

71 

63 

67 

67 

25 

109 

360 

183 

177 

83 

277 

79 

281 

2,671 

1,664 

1,007 

890 

1,781 

1,148 

1,523 

7,919 

36 

767 

5,407 

25 

473 

294 

1,139 

""iii 

6,780 

36 

654 

2,794 
36 
48 

6,125 

318 

190 

128 

104 

214 

30 

288 

719 

340 

228 

112 

133 

207 

12 

328 

1,328 

1,004 

324 

168 

1,170 

39 

1,289 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

8 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

6 

60 

29 

31 

35 

25 

13 

47 

60 

20 

31 

35 

25 

13 

47 

101 

65 

46 

30 

71 

38 

63 

101 

55 

46 

30 

71 

38 

63 

67 

32 

25 

10 

47 

44 

13 

427 

298 

129 

47 

380 

298 

129 

6 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

130 

78 

52 

19 

111 

94 

36 

227 

130 

97 

119 

106 

99 

i28 

9^ 

1,429 

296 

182 

1,545 

434 

1,293 

3,492 

1,913 

1,579 

984 

2,508 

1,071 

2,421 

4,810 

4,236 

1,194 

7,852 

2,324, 

6,722 

238 

164 

74 

48 

190 

238 

t756 

433 

323 

97 

659 

756 

115 

89 

26 

9 

106 

115 

199 

137 

62 

17 

182 

199 

14 

11 

3 

4 

10 

14 

29 

19 

10 

8 

21 

29 

864 

473 

391 

94 

770 

864 

1,735 

808 

837 

176 

1,569 

1,735 

377 

285 

92 

16 

361 

377 

938 

692 

246 

72 

866 

938 

124 

83 

41 

8 

116 

124 

399 

241 

158 

40 

359 

399 

652 

437 

215 

34 

618 

652 

998 

8 

16 

669 
5 
8 

329 
3 
8 

67 

1 
2 

931 

7 

14 

998 

8 

16 

6 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1,091 

660 

431 

83 

1,008 

1,091 

1 

1,882 

1,219 

663 

137 

1,745 

1,882 

412 

274 

138 

134 

278 

206 

206 

1,934 

1,571 

363 

190 

1744 

729 

1,205 

283 

181 

99 

110 

173 

118 

165 

589 

389 

20O 

124 

465 

161 

428 

1,719 

1,094 

625 

670 

1,049 

773 

946 

10,126 

8,595 

1,531 

901 

9,225 

1,908 

8,218 

10 

8 

2 

1 

9 

10 

10 

15 

4 

2 

17 

19 

410 

233 

177 

234 

176 

i56 

254 

2,013 

1,577 

436 

271 

1,742 

604 

1,409 

11 

6 

6 

2 

9 

11 

24 

15 

9 

5 

19 

24 

16 

7 

8 

14 

1 

15 

231 

195 

36 

16 

215 

231 

3 
6.004 

**3,'6i9 

3 
2,475 

3 
1,498 

3 
2,756 

246 
15,951 

236 
9,047 

10 
6,904 

7 
2,174 

239 
13,777 

"8*246 

246 

4,596 

3,338 

7,706 

341 

241 

100 

36 

305 

253 

88 

866 

626 

240 

60 

806 

678 

188 

357 

158 

199 

79 

278 

857 

764 

^ 

552 

80 

684 

764 

202 

120 

82 

78 

124 

202 

1,095 

192 

91 

1,004 

1,095 

1,706 

1,067 

638 

918 

787 

625 

1,180 

8,663 

7,161 

1,502 

1,164 

7,499 

1,132 

7,531 

2,944 

1,855 

1,089 

573 

2,371 

1,921 

1,0JB 

6,607 

4,258 

2,349 

812 

*'7»5 

4,ooa 

2,607 

8 

1 

7 

8 

8 

91 
22 

1 
805 

75 
15 

1 
410 

16 
7 

11 

80 
22 

1 
764 

1 
805 

91 

614 

303 

311 

33 

581 

614 

395 

61 

20 

15 

5 

1 

19 

20 

35 

28 

7 

1 

34 

36 

30 

18 

12 

8 

22 

20 

1 

190 

95 

95 

86 

154 

167 

28 

22^ 

191 
1K9fi5 

3 

2| 

1  iA9n 

20| 

22| 
7 

^ 

19| 

3 

2 

20 

22^ 

•  •  •  •  •      • 

498 


BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Table  XXIII. — Poisengers  departed  from  the  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinations. 

1 

Aliens. 

IJne  of  vessels,  etc. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

KUffeDnneouff 

From  New  York  to— 
Canada. ...........r 

Chile 

503 

8 

490 

1 

2 

73 

2,851 

378 

671 

27 

8,340 

216 

75 

36 

5,691 

18 

302 
7 

479 
1 

64 

2,571 

370 

607 

24 

8,030 

129 

63 

19 

5,092 

13 

201 

1 
11 

72 
3 

431 

8 

487 

1 

2 

60 

2,811 

378 

641 

24 

8,271 

186 

74 

29 

5,577 

16 

503 
8 

32 
1 
2 

*"*209 

13 

10 

27 

1,574 

216 

36 

366 
18 

""458 

73 

2,612 
365 
661 

"6*7«6 

75 

"6,'325 

Colombia 

Con.stantinople 

Genoa 

Gibraltar 

2 

280 

8 

64 

3 

310 

87 

12 

17 

509 

5 

4 

40 

30 

3 

60 

30 

1 

7 

114 

2 

Marseilles 

Mlscellaneoas. . . .  r .  r .  - 

Naples 

Palermo -. 

Panama ^ ,, 

Patras 

Peru 

Piraeus 

Spain 

Trtrieste 

TJrusjuav 

Total  New  York 

From  Norfolk,  Va.,  to— 
Cuba 

314,693 

254,208 

60,485 

12,494 

302,199 

78,310 

236,383 

NorfbU:  i^avona  Line.. . 

0 
44 

7 
25 

2 
19 

8 

9 
36 

0 
44 

United  Fruit 

British  West  Indies. .. 

Total  Norfolk 

From  Pliiladelphia,    Pa., 
to— 
Liverpool 

53 

32 

21 

8 

45 

53 

American 

2,165 

421 

1,664 

292 

266 

2,142 

176 

66 

665 

1,037 

378 

1,462 

3 

262 

224 

1,909 

151 

58 

393 

1,128 

43 

202 

1 

30 

42 

233 

26 

8 

272 

122 
6 

4 

8 

69 

3 

24 

2,043 

415 

1,628 

288 

258 

2,073 

173 

66 

641 

606 
21 
81 

37 

03 

66 

235 

1,657 
1,683 

»^ 

229 

2,049 

176 

430 

La  Velooe 

Genoa 

Naples 

Palermo 

Trieste 

Nayieasione    Oenerale 
Ttaiiana. 

Genoa 

Naples 

Trieste 

BoTal  Packet  Naviga- 

Marseilles 

Copenhagen .,.,,.,-  r 

■ 

Total  Philadeltx&ia.. 

From  Portland,  Me."^  to— 
QlasKOw 

7,881 

5,877 

1,984 

272 

7,580 

1,141 

6,720 

Anchor-Donaldson 

073 

2 

1,003 

516 

1 

646 

457 

1 

357 

217 
""148 

756 

2 

855 

560 

2 

426 

413 
""577 

Oinard  

Sydney 

White  Star  Dominion. . 

Liverpool 

Total  Porthmd 

From  Porto  Rico  to— 

Santo  Domingo 

CaIiaI  7.nnfl. 

1,978 

1,163 

815 

365 

1,613 

088 

99G 

Bnll  Insular 

Compagnie      G€Qerale 

756 

12 

290 

14 

1 
581 
122 
216 
108 
38 
85 
109 
333 

1 

536 

1 

195 

6 

5 

3 

1 

416 

94 

147 

82 

24 

60 

85 

228 

1 



220 

2 

4 

05 

8 

t 

8» 

41 

2 

667 
4 

12 

249 

12 

11 

5 

1 

514 

109 

175 

99 

32 

79 

104 

301 

1 

717 

3 

11 

247 

0 

0 

5 

1 

302 

103 

124 

81 

38 

61 

n 

201 

89 
1 
1 

13 
5 
2 

""i» 

10 
02 

27 
34 

1 

Traniatlantlque     de 
Baroelona. 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Frano^^-  - .  -  T ......... . 

Haiti 

P^TlftTT^fl            ,    1    r  ,       .  ,   .  T   .   T  . 

Santo  Domingo 

Spain 

165 
28 
69 
20 
14 
25 
24 

105 

*"67 

13 

41 

9 

6 

6 

5 

32 

Antlllas 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

Empress   Naverla    de 

1 

Cuba. 

Pinillnfl  .    , 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

flpaiu , 

BedD 

IhitchWeet  Indies.... 
Venezuela 

Sailing  vessels 

Bar  badoes 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo 

Total  Porto  Bico.... 

10 

15 

4 

7 

12 

17 

2 

2,705 

1,008 

797 

818 

2,387 

2,176 

520 

KEPOBT  OF  COMMISSIONEB  GENERAL  OF  IMMIGBATION.       499 


States,  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


Citl26DS. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

4 

491 

3 

20 

2 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

• 
Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

4 

1,121 

13 

513 

3 

2 

09 

3,085 

883 

661 

37 

8,594 

423 

74 

31 

6,676 

54 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

6 

754 

6 

32 

2 

2 

263 

3 

12 

2 

64 
1 
6 

4 

690 

5 

26 

2 

6 

754 

6 

'I 

i3 

6 

1,257 

14 

522 

3 

2 

73 

3,276 

390 

761 

41 

8,950 

480 

90 

38 

6,126 

63 

4 

793 

10 

499 

3 

64 

2,839 

379 

659 

32 

8,462 

310 

71 

21 

5,324 

41 

2 

464 

4 

23 

2 
136 

1 
9 

6 

1,267 

14 

51 

3 

2 

""505 

21 

14 

41 

2,098 

480 

3^ 

451 
63 

""47i 

2 

9'           4 

73 

'  425 

12 

90 

14 

610 

264 

15 

2 

435 

45 

268 

9 

62 

8 

432 

181 
8 
2 

232 
28 

157 

3 

38 

6 

178 

83 

7 

151 

7 

70 

1 

287 

27 

15 

274 

5 

20 

13 

323 

237 

296 

8 

4 

14 

524 

264 

129 

4 

86 

86 

is 

437 
11 

102 
9 

488 

170 
19 
17 

802 
22 

191 

7 

100 

4 

356 

57 

16 

7 

450 

9 

2,771 
369 

747 

'6,862 
90 

2 
99 
38 

2 

203 
17 

336 
7 

85 
45 

....... 

350 

6,675 

114,271 

68,925 

45,346 

33,273 

80,998 

72,578 

41,693 

428,964 

323,133 

105,831 

45,767 

383,197 

150,888278,076 

21 
24 

16 
13 

5 
11 

4 

21 
20 

21 

24 

30 
68 

23            7 
38|         30 

12 

30 
56 

30 
68 

-  ■■    ■  ■ 

45 

29 

16 

4 

41 

45 

98 

6l!         37 

1 

12 

86 

98 

1,477 

40 

371 

4 

11 

55 

386 

6 

14 

466 

723 

21 

228 

3 

3 

19 

219 

2 

5 

264 

754 

19 

143 

1 

8 

36 

167 

4 

9 

202 

504 

34 

275 

3 

11 

40 

315 

6 

8 

189 

973 

6 

96 

1 

646 

4 

53 

831 

30 

318 

4 

11 

37 

336 

6 

318 

3,642 

461 

2,035 

8 

•303 

321 

2,528 

182 

80 

1,131 

1,760 

399 

1,690 

6 

265 

243 

2,128 

153 

63 

657 

1,882 

62 

345 

2 

38 
78 
400 
29 
17 

474 

626 

40 

311 

3 

15 

48 

384 

9 

8 

213 

3,016 

421 

1,724 

5 

288 

273 

2,144 

173 

72 

918 

1,254 

25 

134 

55 

143 

80 

383 

2,388 
436 

1,901 

8 

303 

15 
71 

18 
50 

266 

2,385 

182 

6 

277 

14 
148 

748 

2,830 

1,487 

1,343 

1,385 

1,445 

933 

1,897 

10,691 

7,3G4     3,327 

1,657 

9,034 

2,074 

8,617 

134 

3 

189 

70 

1 

116 

64 

2 

73 

58 
62 

76 

3 

137 

101 

3 

107 

33 
82 

1,107 
1.192 

58h        521 
2            3 

762         430 

1 

275 
""266 

832 

5 

992 

661 

5 

533 

446 
""659 

326 

187 

139 

110 

216 

211 

115 

2,304|    1,350 

954 

475 

1,829 

1,199 

1,105 

1,941 

6 

288 

8 

13 

13 

2 

249 

226 

1,037 

869 

31 

87 

86 

198 

1,320 

6 

4 

202 

5 

7 

9 

1 

134 

164 

675 

238 

20 

40 

63 

136 

621 

\ 

86 

3 

6 

4 

1 

115 

62 

362 

131 

11 

47 

23 

62 

341 

3 

37 
6 
8 
2 

""147 

35 

198 

83 

4 
54 

2 
21 

1,600 

7 

3 

251 

2 

5 

11 

2 

102 

191 

839 

286 

27 

33 

84 

177 

1,769 

7 

6 

254 

8 

13 

13 

2 

227 

149 

486 

219 

31 

80 

70 

175 

182 
34 

22 

77 
551 
150 

7 

16 
23 

2,697 

11 

18 

578 

22 

24 

18 

3 

830 

348 

1,253 

'477 

09 

172 

195 

531 

1 

605 

520 

- 

1,8.56 

8 

12 

397 

11 

12 

12 

2 

650 

258 

822 

32(» 

44 

100 

148 

364 

1 

603 

357 

841 

3 

6 

181 

11 

12 

6 

1 

2<*0 

90 

431 

157 

25 

72 

47 

167 

430 

3 

78 
8 
8 
2 

""iii 

48 
239 
92 
10 
60 
7 
63 

2,267 

11 

15 

500 

14 

16 

16 

3 

616 

300 

i.ou 

385 
69 
112 
188 
478 
1 
600 
434 

2,476 

10 

17 

501 

17 

22 

18 

3 

619 

252 

610 

300 

69 

131 

147 

466 

""i89 

221 

1 
1 
77 
5 
2 

""2ii 

96 
643 
177 

4i 

48 
66 

1 

605 
501 

603 
342 

2 

159 

5 
79 

600 
422 

"172 

605 
329 

2 

1C3 

5 
8t5 

605 
331 

6,667 

3,969 

1,698 

1,025 

4,642 

3,671 

1,996 

8,372     5,877     2,495 

1.343 

7,029 

5,847 

2,525 

500 


EEPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  XXIII. — 'Passengers  departed  from  the  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinations. 

1 

Aliens. 

Line  of  vessels,  etc. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

F<¥. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Fabre 

From  Providence,  R.  I., 
to— 

Angra,  Azores 

541 
340 

1,461 
200 

1,193 

121 

191 

67 

360 
210 
998 
131 
826 

91 
181 

61 

181 

130 

463 

69 

367 

30 

10 

6 

67 
14 
88 
10 
99 
3 

2 

474 
326 

1,373 
190 

1,094 

118 

191 

65 

81 

74 

32 

8 

66 

4 

8 

460 
266 

1,429 
192 

1,127 

117 

183 

67 

Horta,  Azores 

Ponta  D6lgada,Azores. 
St.  Michaels,  Azores... 
Lisbon 

Madeira 

Marseilles 

Tramp , 

Cape  Verde  Islands. . . 

Total  Providence. . . . 

From     San     Francisco. 
Calif.,  to-                      ' 
Hongkong 

4,114 

2,858 

1,256 

283 

3,831 

273 

3,841 

China  Mail 

2,081 

2 

339 

441 

7 

7 

46 

7 

20 
55 

1,962 

1 

229 

334 

5 

5 

44 

5 

10 

54 

119 

1 

110 

107 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

1 

29 

29 

11 

i 

4 

2 

2,052 

2 

310 

430 

7 

7 

45 

7 

16 

53 

340 

1 

339 

214 

7 

7 

7 

20 
19 

1,741 
*""'227 

46 

38 

Nagasaki 

Shanghai 

Yokohama 

Nederland  Royal  ICail. . 

Batavia 

Java 

IW^ 

Yokohama 

Gulf  Mail 

Mexico 

Java  Pacific 

Batavia 

Hongkong 

MiscellADeous 

Argentine 

Copenhagen 

3 
2 

'i 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 
2 

Mexico 

Panama 

Singapore 

2 

15 

1,921 

14 

26 

2 

82 

13 

10 

15 

4 

1 

1 

*  2 

5 

1,190 

6 

10 
2 

60 

10 
6 

11 
1 
1 

2 

14 

1,814 

11 

22 

2 

72 

13 

9 

15 

3 

1 

1 

2 

IS 

1,805 

14 

19 

26 

12 
8 

15 
4 

i 

""iih 

7 

2 

56 
1 
2 

i 

Sweden 

10 

731 

8 

16 

1 

107 

3 

4 

OnARnIn      . , , ,   , 

Australia 

Pacific 

Pacific  Islands 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico [.[ 

22 
3 
4 
4 
3 

10 

i 

i 

Nicaragua 

Salvador * 

P«ftlflft  MftH 

Calcutta 

Chile ".."  ■ 

Colombia 

Costa  Rico 

1 



Cuba 

Guatemala 

1 

421 

44 

3 

391 

35 

2 

30 

11 

7 

*68 

5 

414 

75 

3 

61 

4 
2 

360 

Honduras 

Hongkong 

India 

Kobe 

13 

152 

66| 

68 

4 

9 
95 
46 
46 

1 

4 
57 
20 
22 

3 

1 

15 
6 
8 
1 

12 

137 

60 

60 

3 

11 
93 
46 
57 
4 

2 
59 
20 
11 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 

Saigon 

Salvador 

141 

61 

12 

122 

3 

21 

5991 

400' 

167 

i§; 

215! 

6,838, 

966| 

177 

81 

36 

9 

91 

3 

15 

482 

295; 

104 

2 

10 

138; 

5,168 

604 

111 

60 

25 

3 

31 

""9 
4 

6 

132 

57 

12 

116 

3 

19 

561 

387 

151 

2 

10 

191 

6,762 

872 

151 

134 

60 

12 

63 

3 

11 

300 

128 

86 

1 

4 

206 

2,128 

719 

146 

7 

1 

59 

16 

299 

272 

81 

1 

6 

7 

4,710 

247 

31 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Ynlrohama 

Toyo  Kisen  Kalsha 

Bolivia 

Chile 

6 

117 

105 

63 

2 
38 
13 
16 

Hongkong 

Kobi..7^.:::: ::: 

Nagasaki 

Panama 

Peru 

Shanghai 

77 

1,670 

362 

66 

24 
76 
94 
26 

Yotonftma 

Union 

Australia 

Pacific  Islands 

Total  San  Francisco . 

15,658 

11,740 

3,918 

561 

15,097 

7,233 

8,425 

REPOBT  OF  COMMISSIONER  GBNBBAIi  OF  IMMIGBATIOK.       501 
States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0 — Continued. 


CltiMDS. 

Total. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

20^ 

\        lOE 

\        101 

134 

[          7C 

5C 

f       154 

745 

463 

282 

\       301 

544 

131 

614 

20S 

111 

'         8fi 

101 

102 

64 

139 

543 

327 

216 

115 

428 

138 

405 

524 

323 

t        201 

393 

131 

Ifi 

509 

1,985 

1,321 

664 

481 

1,504 

47 

1,938 

108 

82 

t          2S 

54 

5^ 

i 

IM 

m 

2U 

9^ 

64 

244 

12 

357 

232 

1         124 

22S 

1        135 

Ifl 

338 

1,550 

1,059 

491 

321 

1,229 

85 

1,465 

21 

10 

1          11 

18 

2 

2 

10 

142 

101 

41 

21 

121 

6 

136 

26 

U 

11 

4 

22 

24 

2 

217 

196 

21 

4 

213 

32 

185 

3 

Z 

«•••••. 

3 

3 

70 

64 

6 

5 

65 

70 

1,446 

887 

559 

929 

517 

178 

1.268 

6,560 

3,745 

1,815 

1,212 

4,348 

451 

5,100 

966 

747 

219 

151 

815 

477 

489 

3,047 

2,709 

338 

180 

2,867 

817 

2,230 

2 
692 

1 
427 

1 
265 

90 

2 

602 

1 
692 

1 

353 

198 

155 

61 

292 

353 

329 

185 

144 

97 

232 

263 

66 

770 

519 

251 

108 

662 

477 

293 

7 

6 

1 

7 

7 

14 

7 
76 

11 

5 
74 

3 
2 
2 

2 

14 

7 

74 

14 

7 

30 

30 

1 

29 

30 

76 

1 
8 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 
8 

8 
28 

6 
13 

2 

15 

4 

^ 

8 
28 

5 

13 

12 

1 

13 

2 

11 

68 

66 

2 

2 

66 

21 

47 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
22 

1 

I 

1 
5 

7 

1 
3 

? 

5 

20 

1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
22 

2 

1 

1 
3 
7 

1 
3 
2 

1 

3 
6 

1 

.3 

7 

5 

i 

15 

2 

589 

363 

226 

63 

520 

555 

34 

2,510 

1,553 

957 

170 

2,340 

2,360 

150 

131 

108 

23 

10 

121 

129 

2 

145 

114 

31 

13 

132 

143 

2 

8 

8 

1 

7 

2 

6 

34 

18 

10 

5 

29 

21 

13 

1 
37 

1 
24 

1 
28 

29 

1 

8 

3 
119 

3 
84 

3 

100 

55 

3 

13 

9 

35 

19 

64 

9 

8 

1 

1 

8 

7 

2 

22 

18 

4 

1 

21 

19 

3 

6 

4 

2 

6 

5 

1 

16 

10 

6 

1 

15 

13 

3 

72 

49 

23 

1*3 

59 

72 

87 

60 

27 

13 

74 

87 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

8 
1 

4 

4 
1 
2 

4 

1 

7 

1 
4 

7 
4 

i 
1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

6 

51 

37 

14 

4 

47 

50 

1 

130 

81 

49 

15 

115 

125 

5 

11 

6 

5 

11 

9 

2 

16 

9 

7 

16 

12 

4 

507 

248 

209 

47 

460 

407 

100 

928 

639 

289 

54 

874 

468 

460 

20 

12 

8 

8 

12 

20 

20 

12 

8 

8 

12 

20 

33 

18 

15 

8 

25 

33 

46 

27 

19 

9 

37 

44 

2 

68 

46 

22 

9 

50 

67 

1 

220 

141 

79 

24 

196 

160 

60 

35 

21 

14 

4 

31 

35 

101 

67 

34 

10 

91 

81 

20 

138 

.       *> 

58 

16 

122 

121 

17 

206 

126 

80 

24 

182 

178 

2g 

2 

1 
43 

2 

1 

35 

2 

1 

38 

i 

42 

2 

i 

6 

1 
184 

3 

1 

116 

3 

1 

5 

1 

170 

4 

1 

176 

2 

8 

5 

68 

14 

8 

318 

155 

163 

46 

272 

818 

870 

191 

188 

50 

329 

878 

1 

19 

13 

6 

2 

17 

19 

31 

22 

9 

2 

29 

31 

175 

81 

94 

80 

136 

155 

20 

297 

3 

40 

172 

3 

27 

125 

45 

252 

3 

32 

218 

8 

20 

79 

19 

12 

7 

6 

13 

9 

10 

13 

8 

20 

652 

348 

304 

50 

602 

612 

40 

1,261 

830 

421 

88 

1,163 

912 

839 

318 

163 

156 

163 

155 

191 

127 

718 

458 

260 

176 

642 

319 

399 

168 

88 

80 

73 

96 

115 

53 

335 

192 

143 

88 

247 

201 

184 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

13 

11 

2 

1 

12 

6 

7 

384 

203 

181 

63 

821 

384 

509 

841 

258 

87 

612 

592 

7 

876 

1,629 

1,247 

2,027 

840 

1,178 

1,703 

9,714 

6,797 

2,917 

2,103 

7,611 

3,301 

6,413 

187 

108 

84 

22 

165 

158 

29 

1,153 

707 

446 

116 

1,037 

877 

276 

87 

62 

25 

10 

77 

75 

12 

264 

173 

91 

36 

228 

221 

48 

8,703 

5,128 

3,576 

5,603 

5,988 

2,770 

34,861 

16,868 

7,403 

8,571 

30,790 

13,166 

11,196 

602 
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Tablb  XXIII. — Pauengers  departed  from  the  United 


Line  of  vessels,  etc. 


Blue  Funnel 

Nippon  Yushen  Kalsha. 

Ocean  Steamship 

•Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha... 

Paoiflc 

Sailing  vessels 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destinations. 


From  Seattle,  Wash.,  to— 
Hongkong 


Kobe 

Nagasaki... 
Shanghai... 
Victoria.... 
Yokohama. 
Hongkong.. 

Kobe...".".".! 

Moji 

Nagasaki... 
Shanghai... 
Yokonama. 
Hongkong.. 


Total  Seattle. 


From  Tampa,  Fla.,  to- 
Grand  Cayman 

Honduras 


Total  Tampa. 


Aliens. 


Num- 
ber. 


Sex. 


Age. 


ICale. 


11 

81 

1,016 

101 

1171 

s; 


11 

61 
826 

7 
86 

4 


1,297     1,054 
49'         49 


889 
3 
3 


618 
22 


4,123 


5 
13 


18 


1 

685 

2 

3 


499 
22 


3,310 


6 


Fe- 
male. 


20 

190 

3 

31 

1 

243 


1 

204 

1 


119 


813 


10 


Under 

16 
years. 


7 
"33 


9 


68 


16 
years 
and 
over. 


11 

74 

1,007 

10 

110 

5 

1,264 

49 

2 

880 

3 

3 


616 
22 


4,055 


9 


Class. 


Cabin. 


74 

209 

3 

115 

4 

1,074 


1 
29 


366 
1 


1,866 


5 
13 


18 


Steer- 
age. 


11 
7 

807 
7 
2 
1 

223 

49 

1 

860 
3 
3 


2621 
21 


2,267 
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8kUe9,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  iP^S^^-rOontmued. 


Citlsens 

• 

Total. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

• 

16 

years 

and 

over. 

16 

years 
and 
over. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

1 

183 

1 

m 

1 
151 

"""isi 

1 
2 

12 
264 

12 
150 

13 
225 

""366 

13- 

94 

32 

'iii 

89 

0 

835 

172 

163 

265 

80 

117 

218 

1,351 

098 

853 

264 

1,087 

826 

1,025 

36 

11 

16 

15 

11 

16 

10 

36 

18 

18 

15 

21 

19 

17 

172 

77 

06 

28 

144 

171 

1 

289 

163 

126 

85 

354 

286 

3 

2 
603 

2 
284 

2 
311 

2 
433 

70 

7 
1,800 

6 
1,338 

1 
462 

"■'226 

7 
1,675 

6 
1,507 

1 

"   2i9j  ""i02 

208 

4 

12 

4 

4 

4 

8 

13 

4 

53 
14 

63 
5 

53 
10 

ii 

53 

"  "8 4 

9 

4 

1 

866 

176 

180 

293 

64 

17 

330 

1,245 

861 

884 

801 

044 

40 

1,100 

1 
2 

1 
228 

1 

1 

1 

106 

i 

1 
2 

1 
2 

""idi 

4 

5 

1 

846 

8 
4 

1 
606 

1 
1 

1 
2 

8 
3 

1 
667 

i 

488 

4 

6 

1 
52 

1 
127 

122 

"'■"i78 

'"iii 

179 

808 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

6 

27 

25 

2 

1 

36 

1 

30 

1,831 

082 

800 

008 

833 

1,077 

754 

6,054 

4,242 

1,712 

1,066 

4,888| 

2,048 

^OU 

6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

6 

11 

6 

5 

6 

6 

11 

11 

6 

6 

7 

4 

11 

24 

U 

13 

15 

0 

24 

17 

0 

8 

12 

5 

17 

35 

17 

18 

21 

14 

86 
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Table  XKIII.—Pagaengera  departed  from  iht  UniUd 

RECAPITULATION. 


Ports  of  departure  and  means  of  transportation. 


Alaska 

Baltimore;  Hd 

Boston,  Mass 

Canada  (Atlantic  seaports) 

Canada  (border  stations) 

Canada  (Padfio  seaports) 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Galveston .  Tex 

Oulfport,  Miss 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mexico  (border) 

Mexico  (Paoifio  seaports) 

Miami,  Fla 

MobUe,Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport  News,  Va 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Porto  Rico 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Total 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels 

By  land 

BT  TEARS. 

1910 

1911. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


428,062334,712; 


93,350  22,007 


386,386 

2,936 

38,740 


380,418 
518,215 
615,292 
611,924 
633,805 
384,174 
240,807 
146,379 
183,268 
216,231 
428,062 


307,417' 

2,2081 

25,092 


270,896 
400,294 
480,732 
477,769 
483,265 
301,785 
180,975 
100,768 
152,860 
172,093 
334,712 


78,909 

733 

13,648 


100,522 

117,921 

134,560 

134,155 

150,510 

82,389 

59,832 

45,611 

40,408 

44,138 

93,350 


17,009 

224 

4,774 


406,055147,901,280,158 


369,377 

2,712 

33,966 


,476 


108,2051278,181 


30,368 
31,915 
21,263 
15,141 
11,386 
14,657 
13,396 
22,007 


581, 
601, 
362, 
225, 
134, 
178, 
202, 
406, 


556 


969 
38,740 


141,789 


22,942357, 
27,1751491,040 
28,593  586,609188,550 


172,485 


230,406 
890!  205, 903 
91lill7,64l 


666 
993 


94,780 
87,655 
611107,856 
835:100,014 
055,147,9(H 


1,977 
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Table  XXIV. — Aliens  admitted  in  continental   United  States  from  intular   United 

States,  1908  to  1920,  inclusive,  by  ports. 


Num- 
ber. 

Year  of  arrival. 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

New  York.  N.Y 



9,782 
1 

440 

423 

679 

616 

548 

610 

604 

766 

PhiladelDtaia.  Pa    

Norfolk.va   

4 

1 

15 
2 

......I...... 

NewDort  News.  Va ....................... 

1 . 

Charlestan.  S.  C  

...... , 

Jaoksoii ville.  Fla 

1 

New  Orleans,  La 

Qalveston.  Tex. 

• 

60 

7 

19,422 

6 

2 

2 

3 

7 

11 
3 

12 

12 

Ban  Francimx).  CalU ,.-,-»-,--.t. 

912 

896   ] 

1,501 

1,076 

1,402 

2.268 

2,505 

1,610 

Portland.  Ores 

Smttle.  Wash 

738 

1,285 

6 

6 

7 

17 
9 

28 
63 

99 
24 

460 
59 

14 
36 

10 

Canivdian  Pwrfflfl ports. ..t,-.-,-t-t---i- 

40 

Canadian  border DOrts  ...............    -  -- 

Mexican  border Dorts ..............t.t 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Mexican  b'*rder seauorts. ............. 

1 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • , 

1 
1 

Total 

31,339 

1,358 

1,328  1 

2,198 

1,786 

2,060 

3,411 

3,351 

2,437 

Year  of  arrival. 

From 
Ha- 
waii. 

/ 

From 
Porto 
Rico. 

From 
Philip- 
pfaie 
Is- 
lands. 

From 
Vlr- 

• 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

lands. 

New  York,  N.Y 

726 

1,138 

1,286 

909 

1,058 

0,364 

418 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1 

Norfolk.  Va.. 

2 

1 
15 

2 

2 

2 

Newport  News,  Va 

1 

Charleston,  S.  0 

15 
2 

60 
7 

Jacksonville.  Fia 

2 

Naw  OrlMins,  T/a^ 

10 

1 

3 
814 

1 

50 
616 

1 

Galveston.  Tex , 

1 
1,824 

4 

63 

1*826' 
2 
8 
134 

*^!in  l^Vanftfew).  Oftl*'. .,.---,---,-,-,,. 

1,678 

035 

2 

19 

179 
5 

18,957 

5 

130 

1,207 
5 
9 
1 

465 

Portland.  Oree 

1 

Beanie,  ^ashT. . . ,  .rr 

21 
62 

606 
78 

1 

CaiMdian  "Paclflo  ports.. » ............. 

Mexican  border  ports. ....r..... 

Mexican  border  seaports 

1 

Total 

2,482 

8,031 

3,268 

2,386 

2.201 

20.31& 

O.AJU 

l.lfU 

420 

«,  «w 

1 

«V,  V 

1 

»> 

,— , 
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Table  XXIV-a. — ImtM^ramJt  aliem  admitted  in  continental  United  States  from  insular 
United  States  and  in  insular  United  States  from  other  insulars  and  from  mainland 
{oonixnerUal  United  States),  by  ports,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


Port. 

From 
Hawaii. 

From 
Philip- 
pine 
Islands. 

From  . 

Porto 

Rico. 

From 

Virgin 

Islands. 

From 
main- 
land. 

Total. 

New  York,  N.Y 

60 

13 

73 

Ph!1ad«]phlA.  Pa     , 

1 

43 
2 

1 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

4 

47 

fiATiiyl^n  PtictflCPIjrtS  a     X   .   .   X   ^     ..... 

3 

Honolulvi.  Hawaii.. 

163 
33 

163 

Porto  Rico 

33 

64 

TotaL 

46 

4 

60 

45 

196 

350 

Tablb  XXIY-b. — Nonimmigrant  aliens  admitted  in  continental  United  States  from 
insular  United  States  ana  in  insiUar  United  States  from  other  insulars  and  from 
mainland  (continental  United  States),  by  ports,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0, 


Port. 


New  York.  N.Y 

Jacksonville,  Fla , 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . . . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Canadian  Pacific  ports . 

Portland,  Ores. 

Canadian  border 
HoDolala,Hawi 
Porto  Rico..., 


Total. 


From 
Hawaii. 


799 
8 

144 
3 
5 


958 


From 
Philip- 
pine 
Islands. 


89 
11 
33 


137 


From 
Porto 
Rico. 


829 
2 


831 


From 

Virgin 

Islands. 


156 


198 
354 


From 
main- 
land. 


427 
863 

1,290 


Total. 


986 

3 

888 

19 

177 

3 

6 

431 

1,061 

8,570 
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Table  XXV I- a. —Nonimmigrant  aliens  admitted  in  continental   United  States  Jrom 
tinental  United  States,  showing  races  and  countries  in  which  aliens  resided  bejore  going 


Race  or  people. 


AT  MAINLAND  FROM  IHSULABS. 


African  (black) 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  f  Czech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Montenegrin. 
Chinese. 


Croatian  and  Slovenian. 
Cuban. 


s 

I- 
§ 


t 

o 
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a 

5  I 


GQ 


s. 


Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovlnian. 

Dutch  and  Flemish..^ 

East  Indian. , 

English , 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 


10 


17 


17 


1 
2 


17 
2 


Irish. 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) , 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 


Pacific  Islander. 
Polish 


1 

4 


Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) . 
Scotch. 


Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian , 

'nirkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban). 
O  ther  peoples 


9 


2, 


11 


Total 

IN  PORTO  RICO  FROM  MAINLAND. 
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African  (black) 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech). 

Cuban 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Insh. 


Italian  (north) 

ItaUan  (south) 

Japanese 

Magyar 
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Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes). 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spamsh 
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intular  United  States,  and  in  insular  United  States  from  other  insulars  andjrom  con- 
to  insular  United  States  or  continental  United  States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 192&. 
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Table  XXVI-A.-^Ncmimmigrant  aliens  admitted  in  continental   United  StaUs  from 
iinental  United  States,  showing  races  and  countries  in  which  cdiens  resided  before  gomg  to 


• 

Race  or  people. 

• 

1 

'  France,  including  Cor- 
1                  sica. 

Italy,  including  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia. 

Norway. 

Portugal,inr;luding  Cape 
Verde  and  Azore  Islands. 

;              Russia. 

Spain  including  Canary 
and  Balearic  Islands. 
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•a 
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00 
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Total  Europe. 

IN  PORTO  mco  PROM  MAINLAND— Continued. 
Snanish  Amorlcnn 
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IN  HAWAH  FROM  MAINLAND. 
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Scotch 
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insular  United  S tales y  and  in  insular  United  States  Jrom  other  insulars  andjrom  con 
insular  United  States  or  continental  United  States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19tO— Con. 
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Tabli  X£V1I. — Imnugrant  alitnt  adnitttd  in  eortUnental  UniUd  StaUtfiom  ituutar 
UniUd  Slate*  and  in  imvlar  United  State*  from  other  intultrt  and  from  etmiAnmtol 
Unittd  Statu,  ahowing  Toet*  and  final  de*tination  within  eonUnerUal  Dhited  Suae*  or 
tntu/or  Vwied  State*,  fiieal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 
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Table  XXIX. — Aliens  certified  by  mrgeons  as  physically  or  merUaUy  dejedive. 


Disease  or  (^fect. 


Idiot 

Imbecile 

Feeble-minded 

Psychopathic  inferiority  (not  specified) 

Insanity 

Epilepsy 

Tuberculosis 

Tradioma 

Favus 

Tinea  tonsurans 

Uncinariasis 

Venereal  disease 

Parasitic  disease  (not  specified) 

Contagious,  transmissible,  or  communicable 
disease  (not  specified) 

Rheumatism,  arthritis,  gout,  neuritis 

DebUitv,  anemia,  marasmus,  malnutrition. . . 

Sclerosis 

Senility  (physical  degeneration  incident  to 
age) 

Organic  disease  (not  specified);  general,  sys- 
temic, or  constitutional  diseiftse  (not  speci- 
fied)  

Malignant  tumor 

Nonmallgnant  tumor,  hvpertrophy.  new 
erowth,  dilatation,  localized  o(ulection  of 
Quid  not  due  to  cardiac  or  kidney  disease . . . 

Acuteinflammatory  or  suppurative  condition. 

Chronic  inflanunatory  or  suppurative  condi- 
tion  

Acute  inj  uiles 

Deformity,  malformation,  ankylosis,  cicatrix, 
permanent  injury  (not  specified) 

Loss  of  member 

Paralysis  (partial or  complete),  atrophy 

Less  than  normal  function,  disordered  fun- 
tion  ( not  specified) 

Complete  loss  of  function  of  organ  (not  specl- 

Under^xed 

Hernia 

Poor  development,  laok  of  development  (not 

specified) 

Pregnancy 

Infancy 

Alcoholism 

Not  stated 

Total 


Sex. 


S 

« 

^ 


9 

7 

21 

13 

66 

33 

43 

36 

68 

41 

30 

19 

77 

60 

334 

235 

13 

8 

11 

6 

820 

364 

213 

201 

146 

94 

60 

33 

96 

61 

89 

43 

43 

30 

5,634   1,979 


202 
19 


140 
16 


268  '     104 
150        99 


226 
38 


171 
26 


844  688 
462  '  410 
196  i     137 


1,426   1,056 


91 

28 

278 

164 

643 

600 

8 

4 


59 

20 

270 

134 


290 
8 
2 


13,279  6,791 


2 

8 
22 

8 
17 
11 
18 
99 

5 

6 

456 

12 

52 

27 
35 
46 
13 

3,655 


62 
3 


164 
51 

55 
12 

256 
42 
69 

370 

32 

8 

8 

20 
643 
210 


2 


6,488 


I 


7 

20 

13 

7 

1 

3 

4 

83 

7 

9 

121 

6 

28 

26 

"6 


9 


33 
38 

28 

8 

133 
17 
46 

89 

14 

9 
2 

45 

1 

600 


Age. 


1,314 


i 


o 


1 

16 

7 

3 

2 

14 

100 

3 

1 

347 

71 

48 

7 
3 
8 
1 


15 
2, 


48 
30 

35 
6 

122 
49 
22 

176 

12 
12 
11 

61 
142 


1 


1,376 


I 

o 


13 

10 

13 

11 

24 

76 

2 

1 

223 

109 

33 

7 
16 
19 

1 


50 


I 


65 
41 

58 
8 

256 

146 

38 


13 

7 

24 

13 
385 


1 
2 


2,069 


I 

So 

o 


8 
10 
16 
11 
21 
48 

1 


o 


2 
5 
8 
2 
6 
11 


78 
17 
17 

10 
16 
13 

2 

I 

3| 


31 
2 


32 
21 

36 
7 

148 

101 

26 


400  >    271 


12 

■36' 

11 
96 


I 


24 

10 

6 

5 
18 
10 

1 


25 
5 


29 
9 

36 
2 

71 
61 
20 

168 

11 


SB 

I 


4 
4 

17 
1 
8 

16 


33 

8 
19 


2 
1 


1,096  ;    610 


27 

'"is" 

• 

5  ' 
44 
33 
38 

5,623 


72 
10 


61 
11 

34 
7 

114 
T8 
45 

322 

29 ; 
"m 


16 

1 


6,815 


I 
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Table  A. — Japanese  aliena  applied  Jor  admiesioriy  admitted,  debarred,  deported,  €md 

departed,  fiaoat  years  ended  June  30,  1919  and  19t0, 


1919 


Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


AppllcatlonB  for  admission 

Admitted 

D  ebarred  from  entry . . 

Deported  after  entry 

Departures 


11,466 

11,404 

62 

134 

8,328 


Hawaii. 


8,609 

3,600 

109 

4 

2, 90S 


1920 


•Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


13,013 

12,868 

145 

46 

11,662 


Hawaii 


3,356 

3,306 

49 

4 

3,991 


48  Koreans  were  admitted  in  Hawaii,  and  25  departed  therefrom. 

83  Koreans  were  admitted  in  continental  United  States,  and  11  departed  and  1  was  debarred  therelhrni. 

Table  B. — Increase  or  decrease  of  Japanese  population  by  alien  anivals  and  departures,  * 

JiMal  years  ended  June  SO,  1919  and  19tO,  by  months. 


Month. 


1918-19. 

July 

August , 

September , 

October 

November 

December , 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

1919-20. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Continental  United  States. 


Admitted. 


1,411 
937 
426 

1,032 
721 
900 
686 
243 

1,261 
992 

1,406 

1,389 


11,404 


Departed. 


602 

603 

1,092 

1,283 

656 

1,388 

645 

931 

1,038 

1,982 

907 

1,561 


12,868 


Increase(-l-) 

or  de- 
crease (— ). 


300 

509 

481 

413 

484 

238 

1,591 

1,085 

633 

1,427 

471 

606 


+1,111 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


428 
55 

619 
237 
662 
906 
842 
628 
435 
935 
603 


8,328  +3,076 


Hawaii. 


Admitted. 


Departed. 


913 

763 

1,065 

801 

1,916 

1,207 

1,226 

580 

705 

1,056 

820 

511 


-  221 

-  70 
+  27 
+  392 
-1,260 
+    181 

-  581 
342 
333 
926 

87 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


•+1,050 


11,662  I        +1,206 


344 

312 
966 
466 
401 
167 
378 
160 
218 


426 
362 


3,500 


225 

221 
318 
256 
528 
215 
560 
215 
248 
94 
301 
116 


3,306 


233 
210 
374 
248 
448 
178 
93 
200 
120 
277 
527 
2 


2,905 


562 
266 
322 
236 
285 
204 
145 
321 
184 
422 
584 
370 


Increase  (+) 

orde- 
erease(>). 


3,991 


+696 


—337 

-  45 

-  4 
+  20 
+24S 

-  79 
+424 
-106 
+  64 


-288 
-254 


-685 
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Table  C. — Occupations  of  Japanese  aliens  admitted  and  departed^  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  19i0, 


OocupatioD. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Acton ' 

Architects 

aergy 

Editors 

Electridaos 

Enidneers  (profession- 
Lawyers 

Litenuy  and  sden- 
tiflc  persons 

Musicians 

Officials  (Govern- 
ment)   

Physicians 

Sculptors  and  artists. . 

Teadiers 

Other  professional 


Total. 


SKILLED. 


hair- 


Continental 
United 
States. 


Bakers 

Barbers    and 
dressers 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

CEleno  and  account- 
ants..^^^. 

Dressmakers 

Enfi^eers  (locomo- 
tive, marine,  and 
stationary) 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewelers 

ICschinists. 

Mariners 

Masons 

Mec^ianics  (not  sped- 
fled) 


Hawaii. 


12 
17 
38 
27 
3 

120 
9 

31 
6 

2S6 

58 

7  . 

09 

40 


718 


38 


1 
16 

149 
1 


12 


t 

1 


11 

17 
39 
31 

4 

64 

4 

4S 
2 

126  I 
93 
16 
64 
61 


665 


SO 
1  ' 


21 

206 
19 


18 


16 
4 
4 


3 


1 
6 


10 
63 


99 


1 

14 
3 


31 
42 


2 
1 
2 


1 
3 

4 


P 


22 


26 
5 
1 


Occupation. 


SKaLED— continued. 


13 


22 
33 


124 


Miners 

Painters  and  glaziers.. 

Photographers 

PIumbMs 

Printers 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Stonecutters 

Tailor^ 

Textile  workers  (not 

specified) 

Tinners 

Watch     and     clock 

mav  ers .  .•..•■•«.... 
Weavers  and  spinners. 
Other  skilled 


14 
6 


17 

55 
2 


6 


4 
2 


Total 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agents 

Bankers 

Draymen,  hackmen, 

and  teamsters 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

'  Hotel  keeper». 

Laborers 

Manufocturers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous. . 


Total. 


No  occupation  (in- 
cluding women  and 
children) 


Grand  total. 


Continental 
United 
States. 


I' 
1 

< 


6 

3 

17 


5 

29 

3 

1 


26 

7 


3 

3 

165 


767 


26 

45 

18 

1,805 

886 

63 

112 

569 

25 

1,215 

63 

1,473 


6,295 


5,088 


12,868 


o 


9 
2 
17 
1 
3 
3 
4 


33 


153 


829 


Hawaii. 


1 


3 
7 
2 
6 
24 


2 
9 


2 

9  ! 
3 


174 


32 

2 

66 

4 

7 

15 

85 

1,670 

2,901 

16 

72 

22 

103 

2 

2,342 

45 

14 

1 

1,184 

116 

62 

116 

845 

45 

7,713 


2,555 


11,662 


2,054 


2 
9 
2 


17 


2 

*8 


149 


15 


979 


3,306 


92 

22 

6 

2,113 

"m 

40 
26 


2,485 


1,238 


3,991 


Table  D. — Statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration  of  Japanese ^  collected  by  the  United 
States  Government,  compared  tvith  those  reported  by  the  Japanese  Government,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


From  Japan. 


To  Hawaii , 

To  continental  United  States. 


Total. 


Reported 

by 
Japan. 


3,741 
12,590 


1 16,831 


Reported 

United 
States. 


3,319 
12,173 


s 15,492 


To  Japan. 


From  Hawaii 

From    continental 
States 


United 


Total. 


Reported 
Japan. 


5,792 
13,970 


U9,762 


Reported 

Un^ 
States. 


3,963 
10,765 


U4,728 


>  Embarked  within  the  year. 


*  Debarked  within  the  yeir. 
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Table  E. — Japanete  alien  arrivaU  in  corUinerUal  UnUed  States,  Jiioal  year 


Came  from— 

In  possession  of  proper  passports. 

• 

■ 

1 

73 

1 
1 

'1 

8 

t 

o 

100 

Entitled  to  passports  under  Japsnese 
agitwxnent. 

( 
1 

1 

i 

Former  residents  of 
the  United  States. 

Parents,      wives, 
and  cnlldran  of 
United     States 
residents. 

■ 

8 

• 

1 

• 

08 
1 

2,549 

9 

1 

« 

1 

1 

4 
1 

55 

864 

• 

1 

Total   admitted    and    de- 
barred. 

12,261 

103  j  476 

1 

2,617 

5,166 

4,512 

5,376 

Admitted: 

Male 

6,968 
5,192 

37 
15 

1 

78     453 
12       15 

94 

4 

1,610 
937 

2,595 
9 

4,205 
946 

1,102 
3,380 

135 
726 

1,237 
4,115 

Female 

Total 

12, 160  1  52 

90  ,  468 

98 
2 

2,547 

2,604 

5,151 

4.491 

mi 

5,352 

Debarred: 

Male 

Female 

S2 
19 

14 

7 

1 
11 
2 

1 

8 

2 

12 

1 

14 
1 

5  i      2 
16  i      1 

1 
17 

8 
8 

Total 

101 

21 

13 

2 

1 
3 

.  >  •  .  . 

2l        13 

15 

21 

3 

24 

Housewives  without  other  occu- 
pation  

3,907 
948 

8 
7 

1 
p. 

769 
243 

760 
243 

3,092 

3,092 
691 

Children  under  10  without  occu- 
pation   

13    

691    

M» 

Came  from: 

Japan 

12,261 

2,489     2,594 
7            2 

5,083 

9 

14 

4,503 

5,368 
3 
2 

1 
2 

Canada 

73 

?:-,■ 

Mexico 

103 

.1 

10 
20 
23 

4 
9 
8 

Europe 

476 

ioo' 

29            1 
31             2 

•  >  •  •  • 

Other  countries 

...   ..." 

....  1 

1 

18 
5 

1 

1 
1 

10  '    31 

10  :    9 

' 

Resided  in  continental  United 
States:                                         i 
After  Jan.  1. 1907 

5,074 
9 

27 
6 

33 

2,529 
20 

2,610 

7 

5,139 
27 

1 

Prior  to  Jan.  1. 1907 i 

1 

1 

Total  former  residents I 

5,083 

23 

20       40 

2,549 

2,617 

5,166  , 

■ 

1 1 

How  related  to  resident: 

Parents 

73 
3,S14 
1,484  ; 

5.371  ! 

2 

1 
2  i 

1 
I  ; 

34       39 
3,090     726 
1,388      99 

73 
3,816 
1,487 

Wives • 

1 

1 
1| 

Children 1 

1    

Total  parents,  wives,  and 
chiJ<fren  of  residents 

3         1 

2 

23 

53 
2 
5 

4,512  t  8M 

5,376 

i 

Kind  of  passport: 

Limited  to  United  States 

Limited  to  United  States  and 
other  countries 

11,368 

746 
2 

•  •  •      •  ' 

1 
8  • 

22 
3  ' 

30       41 

3     307 
17         7 

2,464 

81 
1 
3 

2,598 

18 
1 

5,062 

99 
2 
3 

4,498 
14 

861 
3 

5,359 
17 

Limited  to  other  countries.... 

Unlimited 

84 

i 

.    ' 

1 

1  Improper  passports  for  admission  to  continental  United  States  are  those  held  by  laborers,  and  Umited 
>  Of  the  293  without  proper  passport  37  held  passports  not  entitling  them  to  enter  the  United  States  and 
with  passports  limited  to  Hawaii.  Canada,  or  Mexico,  1  laborer  with  passport  limited  from  Japan  to  Peru* 
1  laborer  who  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  18  j'ears,  7  laborers  coming  to  Join  ships,  6  laborers 
orer  reservist,  admitted  at  New  York  solely  on  Army  discharge,  1  laborer  refused  by  Japanese  consul.  106 
of  departure  from  Japan,  1  nonlaborer  was  a  citizen  of  Germany,  1  nonlaborer  was  bom  aboard  ship.  1 
laborers  were  British  subjects,  1  nonlaborer  reported  passport  stolen  from  him  while  on  shore  at  Honolulu, 
laborers  and  1  nonlaborer  were  not  in  possession  of  any  kind  of  passport  at  the  time  of  leaving  Japan,  and  the 
known. 
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eridea  June  SO,  29£0y  showing  various  details  bearing  on  the  Japanese  agreement. 


In  possMslon  of  proper  passports. 


Entitled  to  passports  tinder 
Japanese  agreemoit. 


Settled  aericul- 
ttuists. 


I  si 

|fl| 
Pit 

litems 


1 
1 


2,106 


1,947 
149 


2,096 


3 


10 


12,649 


7,390 
5,210 


12,600 


2S 

21 


49 


62 
18 


3,923 
952 


71 


42 
6 


48 


22 

1 


23 


1,620 

23 

32 

391 

40 


998 

998 
26 
84 


12,071 

35 

49 

421 

73 


5,139 
27 


6,166 


73 
3,816 
1,487 


5,376 


11,420 

1,114 
28 
87 


42 


1 

18 
10 


50 

16 
3 
2 


Total  Ddth  passports. 


d 

o 


9,168 


4,660 
4,475 


9,135 


14 
19 


33 


3,923 
952 


8,614 

33 

44 

412 

65 


2,529 
20 


2,549 


34 
3,090 
1,388 


4,512 


7,961 

1,093 
27 
87 


3 


3  552 


2,772 
741 


3,513 


36 
3 


39 


3,499 

2 

6 

27 

18 


2,610 

7 


2,617 


39 

726 

99 


864 


3,509 

37 

4 
2 


I 


12,720 


7,432 
5,216 


12,648 


50 
22 


72 


3,923 
952 


12,113 

35 

50 

439 

83 


Without  proper 
passport.! 


5z; 


62 


34 
17 


51 


3 

1-3 


231 


164 
5 


169 


7 
4 


11 


8 
19 


5,139 
27 


7 

20 

30 

1 

4 


5 

4 


5,166 


9 


73 
3,816 
1,487 


6,376 


11,470 

1,130 
31 
89 


60 
2 


62 


i 

H 


With  and  without 
proper  passport. 


•8 
1 


>293 


198 
22 


220 


67 
6 


73 


8 
19 


141  148 

18  i  38 

23  >  53 

36  ;  37 

13  17 


16 
8 


24 


21 
12 


33 


1-9 


9,280 


4,094 
4,492 


9,186 


21 
23 


44 


3,931 
971 


3,621 

53 

74 

413 

69 


2,534 
24 


2,558 


34 
3,091 
1,389 


4,514 


3,783 


2,936 
746 


I 

hi 
O 


13,013 


7,630 
5,238 


8,682   12,868 


96 
5 


101 


3,640 
20 
29 
63 
31 


2,626 
15 


2,641 


40 

726 

99 


865 


117 
28 


145 


3,931 
971 


12,261 

73 

103 

470 

100 


6,160 
39 


5,199 


74 
3,817 
1,488 


5,379 


to  oouutrles  or  places  other  than  continental  United  States. 

256  were  without  any  kind  of  passport.  The  37  holding  improper  passports  were  composed  of  35  laborers 
and  1  nonlaborer  with  passport  not  issued  by  proper  authority.  The  256  without  passports  consisted  oi 
who  were  members  of  crews,  shipwrecked  at  sea.  1  laborer  witn  passport  reported  stolen  from  him,  1  lab« 
laborers  were  deserting  seamen,  11  laborers  and  23  nonlaborers  claimed  to  have  lost  or  left  passport  at  time 
laborer  and  3  nonlaborers  were  citizens  of  Mexico.  7  nonlaborers  were  never  in  Japan,  bom  abroad,  3  non- 
6  laborers  and  15  nonlaborers  were  Canadian  citizens,  15  laborers  and  2  nonlaborers  were  stowaways,  25 
eiicumstanoes  regarding  nonpossession  of  any  kind  of  passport  by  16  laborers  and  4  nonlaborers  are  un- 
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Table  E. — Japaruu  arrivaU  in  eanUnmtal  United  States,  fiscal  year  ended  June 


Passports  dated  during: 

Month  of  arrival 

First  month  preoedinc  arrival. 

Second  month  preceding  ar- 
rival  

Third  month  preceding  ar- 
rival  

Fourth  month  preceding  ar- 
rival  , 

Fifth  month  preceding  arrival 

Sixth  month  preceding  arrival 

Prior  to  sixth  month  preced- 
ing arrival,  but  not  before 
Mar.  14, 1907 

Prior  to  Mar.  14,1907 


Occupations  mentioned  in^Mss- 
poits: 

Nonlaboring  occupations 

Laboring  occupations 

Occupations  not  mentioned 
in  passports 


Game  from— 


i 


1,976 
5,830 

2,378 

926 

012 
221 
118 

55 


496 
128 

11,491 


4 

6 

8 
1 
1 

m  m    ■ 

2 


8 
3 


18 
15 


25 
17 


11 


39 


S. 


4 
20 

8 

13 

12 
41 
28 


311 
2 


347 
14 

78 


I 


1 
14 

2 

6 

2 
3 
9 


41 
5 


60 
17 


In  i>oB8eaBion  of  proper  passports. 


Entitled  to  passports  under  Japanese 
agreenitfit. 


Fonner  residents  of 
the  United  States. 


I 


I 


392  682 

1,211  I  1,440 

491  I  287 

211  '  110 


88 
64 
38 


48 
6 


155 


2,394 


44 

22 
11 


17 
4 


1 
99 

2,517 


Parents,  wives, 
and  onildren  ot 
United  States, 
residents. 


e 

I 


1,074 
2,661 

778 

321 

132 
86 
40 


65 
10 


156 


4,911 


717 
2,147 

055 

340 

218 
76 
43 


16 


47 


4,465 


3 


54 
304 

277 

57 

156 
6 
6 


28 
836 


771 
2,451 

1,232 

397 

374 
82 
49 

20 


47 
28 

5,301 
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SO,  1920,  blowing  varioui  detaiU  bearing  an  the  Japanese  agreementr-^Qonimued. 


m  ponessioD  of  proper  passports. 


Withost  proper 
passport. 


Entitled  to  passports  under 
Japanese  agreement. 


Settled  aericiil- 
tntlsts. 


e 


IS 


140 
762 

877 

221 

119 
95 
66 


328 
16 


i 

n 

s 

Pi 

O 

2 
*» 

S 


1,065 
5,854 

2,387 

942 

625 
263 

154 


414 
25 


4 

17 

9 
4 

2 

4 
3 


26 
2 


Total  with  passports. 


e 


1,349 
4,110 

1,828 

775 

425 
235 
137 


398 
21 


a 


740 
1,761 

578 

171 

202 
82 
20 


47 
6 


1,089 
5,871 

2,396 

946 

627 
267 
157 


440 
27 


I 
^ 


I 


With  and  without 
proper  passport. 


J 


725 


1,381 


928 
127 

11,594 


4 

16 

51 


927 


8,241 


5 
148 

8,404 


932 
148 

11,045 


1528a— LAB  1920- 


-85 
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Table  F. — Japanese  alien  wrriwiU  in  Hawaii,  fiscal  year  ended  June 


Came 
from— 

In  possession  of  passports. 

• 

• 

1 

3,339 

i 

o 

16 

Entitled  to  passports  under  Japanese  agreement. 

Former  residents 
of  HawaU. 

Parents,  wives,and 
children  of   Ha- 
waiian residents. 

1 

,     Total  entitled  to 
passports. 

• 

1 

1 
733 

• 

1 

9R2 

• 

1,715 

■ 

1 

1 

469 

• 

1,131 

i 

• 

1 

• 

1 

2,113 

• 

i 

i 

1 

Total  admitted  and  de- 
barred  

1.600 

1,202 

8,31& 

. 

Admitted: 

Male  

1,553 
1,737 

10 
6 

396 
336 

684 

L060 

198 
267 

255 

845 

448 
1,118 

589 
603 

939 
1,185 

1,528 
1,738 

Female...: * 

290  1      620 

p 
1 

Total 

3,290 

16 

732 

974  1  1,706 

460 

1,100 

1,060 

1,192 

2,074 

3,260 

Debarred: 

Male 

17 
32 

3 
5 

3 
6 

7 
3 

7 
24 

14 
26 

7 
3 

10 
29 

17 
82 

Female.  -  t  .t, 

1 

Total 

49 

1 

8 

9  1      9 

31 

40 

10 

39 

40 

1 

1 

Housewives    without    other 
occupation •• 

325 
575 

1 
3 

167 
327 

167 
327 

150 
250 

159 
260 

336 
577 

326 

577 

i 

Children  under  16  without  oc- 
cunation 

Resided  in  Hawaii: 

After  Jan.  1. 1907 

954 
760 

11 

490 
243 

475 

507 

965 
750 

490 
243 

475 
507 

065 

750 

Prior  to  Jan  1.1907 

TotAlformfif  residents ... 

1,704 

11 

783 

982 

1,715 

733 

982 

1,715 

How  related  to  resident: 

Parents 

54 

057 
589 

20 
163 
286 

84 
794 
308 

54 

957 
589 

30 
163 
386 

84 
794 
308 

54 
057 
589 

WivM 

Children 

1 

Total  parents,  wives,  and 
ohilnren  of  residents. . 

1,600 

409 

1,131 

1,600 

460 

1,131 

1,600 

Kind  of  passport: 

Limited  to  HawaU 

Limited  to  United  States . . 

3,330 
7 
2 

11 
..... 

732 
1 

982 

1,714 

468 

1,131 

1,599 

1,300 
1 

3,113 

8,313 

1 
1 

Limited  to  otlier  oountries 

1 

1 

Passports  dated  during: 

Month  of  arrivaL 

First  month  preceding  ar- 
rival  

944 
1,890 

307 
88 
53 
35 
12 

6 

4 

1 
12 

176 

362 

105 

39 

23 

21 

3 

3 

1 

826 
565 

53 
14 

502 

927 

0  157 

53 

30 

25 

7 

12 
2 

132 

262 

61 

16 

7 

8 

2 

1 

307 

694 

94 

17 

13 

2 

1 

1 
2 

439 

946 

145 

33 

30 

10 

3 

2 
2 

308 

614 

156 

56 

80 

29 

5 

4 
1 

683 

1,280 

146 

81 

30 

6 

6 

10 
8 

••42" 

3,071 

941 
1,873 

SOS 
86 
50 
35 
10 

14 

4 

60 
42 

8,213 

9 

Seoond  month  preceding 
arrival 

Third   month   preceding 
arrival • 

Fourth  month  preceding 
arrival 

Fifth  month  preceding  ar- 
rival  

Sixth  month  preceding  ai^ 
rival 

Prior  to  sixth  month  pre- 
ceding arrival,  but  not 
before  liar.  14.1907 

Prior  to  Mar.  14, 1907 

Occupations    mentioned    in 
pft^ports: 
Nonlaboring  occupations. . 

Laboring  oocupauons 

Oocupauons  not  mention- 
ed ui  Dassnorts 

81 
43 

8,215 

1 

56 

**4i' 

941 

56 
41 

1,618 

4 
466 

i' 

1,130 

4 
1 

1,505 

60 
1,143 

12 

677 

1  Three  applicants  without  passports  oooaisted  of  2  laborers  and  1  noolaborar^ 
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SOf  19i0,  shomng  various  detaUa  hearing  on  the  Japanese  agreement. 


> 

In  possession  of  pussports. 

Without  passports. 

With  and  without  pas>> 
ports. 

« 

Not  entitled  to  pass- 
ports: Not  fonner  res- 
idents, nor  parents, 
wives,    or   children 
of  residents. 

Total  with  passports. 

1 
1 

• 

3 

• 

1 

* 

1 

7i 

• 

• 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 
7i 

• 

1 

• 

1 

O 

34 

3 

37 

1,230 

2,116 

3,852 

2 

»3 

1,237 

2,118 

3,355 

80 
4 

2 

1 

32 
5 

619 
607 

941 
1,136 

1,560 
1,743 

1 

2 

3 

620 
607 

948 

1,136 

1,563 
1.743 

34 

3 

37 

1,226 

2,077 

3,303 

1 

2 

3 

1,227 

2,079 

3,306 

1 
1 

7 
3 

10 
29 

17 
32 

7 
3 

10 
20 

17 

32 

*'**'"** 

* 

10 

39 

49 

10 

39 

40 



.  . 



326 
577 

326 
577 

326 

578 

326 

1 

1 

578 

1 — 

490 
243 

475 
507 

965 

490 
243 

475 
507 

965 

760 

750 

733 

982 

1,715 

733 

962 

1,715 

20 
163 
286 

34 
794 
303 

64 

957 
589 

20 
163 
286 

34 
794 
303 

54 

957 

580 

469 

1,131 

1,600 

460 

1,131 

1,600 

25 
6 
3 

3 

28 
6 
3 

1,225 
7 
4 

2,116 

3,311 

7 
4 

* 

2 

16 

5 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

17 

5 

2 

4 

310 

630 

161 

56 

34 

29 

7 

8 

1 

634 

1,260 

146 

32 

20 

6 

5 

10 
3 

944 
1,890 

807 
88 
64 
35 
12 

18 
4 

2 

4 

2 
4 

V 



_ 

*  *  *  * 

22 
12 

i' 

2 

22 

1 

14 

82 
1,164 

43* 

2,073 

82 
48 

8,227 

I              1 

and  the  drconistanoes  regarding  noniKissession  of  i>a88ports  by  them  are  unknown. 
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Tablb  1. — Summcary  of  Chinese  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States^  fiscal  years  ended 

Jun£  SO,  1915  to  1920,  hy  classes. 


» 

1915 

1916 

19K 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Class  alleged. 

i 

1 

< 

• 
P 

• 

a 

•  •  • 
«  •  ■ 

1 

... 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

< 

1,932 

106 
690 

859 
242 

741 
301 
86 
28 
105 
101 

P 

128 

11 
11 

145 

•8 

s 

2 

•  •  • 

1 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

< 

2,018 

110 
618 

601 
180 

094 
223 
52 
19 
72 
97 

P 

129 

6 
6 

18 
13 

121 

4 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

7 
17 

• 

1 

• 
P 

t^ 

7 
6 

7 
8 

91 
4 
3 
2 
1 

36 

5 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  •' 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■a 
< 

955 

91 
418 

512 
138 

305 
448 
48 
16 
134 
280 

5,041 

9 
P 

29 

5 
2 

28 
25 

47 

1 
1 

1 

< 

• 

P 

p. 

United  States 
citiiens 

Wives  of  United 
States  dtixens.. 

Returnlnglaborers 

Betumlng    mer- 
chants  

Other  merchants. 

1,990 

106 
889 

960 
^68 

746 

344 

61 

15 

224 

88 

110 

i 

4 

6 
7 

96 
2 
2 

946 

132 
491 

520 
129 

390 
226 
41 
17 
128 
147 

134,977 

1 

1 

1,761 

141 
320 

525 
105 

644 
512 
131 
28 
146 
377 

10,917 

27 

1 
2 

47 
2 

»  •  •  ■ 

1 

2 

22 

43 

2 

Ifembers  of  mer- 
chants'families. 

►     *  * 

Students 

Travelers 

Teachers 

•  •  • 

Officials 

3 
123 

"i 

2 
^1 

21 

If  liUwIIftTiAnilS. . .  - . 

30 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

■    1 

Granted  the  privi- 
lege of  transit  in 
bondacrossland 
territory  of  the 
United  States.. 

"•■            1 

Total ' 

5,661 

268     2 

I 

5,193 

437 

4 

4,n4 

321 

38,143 

308 

1 

1 

8,381 

172 

1 

1 

15,607 

168 

2 

1  Of  these,  28,838  were  destined  to  France  for  war  work. 
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Table  3. — Chinese  claiming  American  citizenship  by  birthy  or  to  he  the  mves  or  children 
of  American  citizens j  admitted,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  by  "ports. 


Foreign- 
bom 
wives 
of 

natives. 

Foreign* 

bom 
children 

of 
natives. 

Native  bom. 

No  record 

of 
departure 
(known  as 

"raw 
natives"). 

Record     of    departure 
(known  as  "returning 
natives"). 

Port. 

Status  as 
native  bom 
detemdned 

by  U.  8. 

Government 

previous  to 

present 
amiUoatian 

foradmi»- 
sion. 

Status  not 
previously 
determined. 

Total. 

San  Prandsco,  Calif 

06 
16 

569 
127 

1 
7 

1 

406 

163 

2 

3 

1 
12 

142 
80 

1,218 

Seattle,  Wash 

843 

New  York,  N.Y 

8 

Mexican  border 

3 

Ifontrea].  Canada 

24 
110 

1 
1 

20 

Boston,  lifass 

14 

137 

Total   continental    United 
States 

135 
16 

830 
13 

11 
4 

587 
104 

172 
10 

1,725 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. . . 

156 

Grand  total 

lil 

135 
6 

843 

790 
53 

15 

13 
2 

691 
691 

191 

188 
8 

1,881 

BT  WHOM  AOMTTED. 

'Tnfpection  offloenr. . . . 

1.817 

Department 

64 

Courts 

k 

1 

Table  4. — Appeals  to  department  from  excluding  decisions  under  Chinese-exclusion  laws, 

Jucal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920,  by  ports. 


Action  taken. 


Nmnber  of  appeals 

Dlspoaitian: 

Sustained  (admitted) 
Dijonlssed  (r^ected) . 


San 

dsco, 
CaUf. 


94 

67 
27 


Seattle, 
Wash. 


82 

19 
13 


Bono* 

lulu, 

HawalL 


22 

5 
17 


Boston, 


17 

13 
4 


Mon- 
treal. 
Canada. 


1 
1 


Total. 


166 

106 
61 


Tablb  5. — DisposiiUm  of  cases  of  resident  Chinese  applying  for  return  arUfkaUs,  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1920, 


Class. 

submitted. 

Primary  disposition. 

Disposition  on  appeal. 

Total 

certificates 

granted. 

Total 
certificates 

Granted. 

Denied. 

Sustained. 

Dismissed. 

finally 
refused. 

Native  bom 

Exempt  classes... 
Labor^ 

1,338 
817 
575 

1,279 
764 
555 

50 
53 
20 

8 
24 

1 

27 
7 

1,287 
788 
556 

51 
20 
10 

Total 

2,730 

2,508 

132 

33 

34 

2,681 

00 

552 
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Table  6. — Action  taken  in  the  eates  of  Ckine9e  venom  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  m 
the  United  States  in  wolatUm  of  law,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1920. 


CASES  BSrOBX  UMTRD  STATES  COmOSSIONXBS. 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  disofaarge: 

Arrests 81 

Pending  before  hearing  June  80, 1010 40 

Total 71 

Disposition— 

Died 1 

Forfeited  balL 1 

Discharged 80 

Pending  before  hearing  June  30, 1020 . .  11 

Ordereddeported 10 

After  order  of  deportation: 

Ordereddeported 10 

Awaijting  deportation  or  appeal  June  30, 
1010 6 

ToUL ^ 

Disposition- 
Deported 4 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  June 

80,1030 5 

Appealed  to  district  courts 10 

CASES  BEFOKX  UKITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  discharge: 

Appealed  to  district  courts 16 

Pending  before  trial  June  80, 1010 61 

ToUl 77 

Disposition- 
Discharged 6 

Pending  btfore  trial  June  30, 1080. 64 

Ordereddeported 8 

After  order  of  deportation: 

Ordereddeported 8 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  to  higher 
courts  June  80, 1010 7 

Total 15 


CA8B8  BBTOSB  UNRBD  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS- 

continued. 

After  order  of  deportation— Continued. 
Disposition— 

Deported 10 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  June  80, 

1030 3 

Appealed  to  higher  courts 2 

CASES  BBTORE  HIGHER  XTNITBD  STATES  OOX7RT8. 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  discharge: 

Appealed  to  higher  United  States  courts     2 
Pending  before  trial  June  30, 1010 8 

TotaL 10 

DisppsitiQn- 

Discharged 3 

Pending  before  trial  June  80, 1030 8 

Ordereddeported 1 

After  order  of  deportation: 

Ordereddeported 1 

Awaiting  deportation  June  30, 1010 13 

Total 14 

Disposition- 
Deported 1 

Awaiting  deportation  June  80, 1030. ...    18 

RECAFITULATION  OF  AIX  CASES. 

Arrests 31 

Pending,  June  80, 1010,  including  those  awaiting 
deportation  or  appeal 18ft 


Total. 


108 


Disposition- 
Died,  esca] 
Dischari 
Dei 


uuon- 
[ed,  escaped, 
ischarged.... 
sported 


and  forfeited  bail 3 

47 

..    15 


Pending,  June  30, 1030,  including  those 
awaiting  deportation  or  appeal. 108 


SUMITARY  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  IN  THE  CASES  OF  CHINESE  ARRESTED,  FISCAI^  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1020. 


• 

t 

i 

i 

■ 

1 

• 

1 

• 
•  •  •  • 

1 
3 

• 

1 

1 

i 

•   ■  ■  a 

• 

1 

•  •  •  • 

• 

• 

m 

1 

Arrests  made . , . . . , . , 

4 

1 
3 

4 

12 

1 

7 

■  «  «  « 

31 

Died,  escaped,  and  forfUted  bail 

2 

DisehargfKTT                         .    . 

27 
1 

1 

6 

■  ■  •  • 

1 
5 

■  •  •  « 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

«  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

1 
2 

5 
2 

"2 

47 

Dvportei.... /..././//./////. ///.//////////.... 

15 
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Table  7. — Chinese  arrested  and  deported,  fieoal  years  ended  June  SO,  1916  to  1920,  by 

judicial  districts. 


\ 

mo 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Judicial  district. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tatioDS. 

Al> 

rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 

rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Delaware 

1 

Mftin4>    . 

6 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2 

New  Hampflhln^  .  .  , 

IfaffiachnmttSx . 

4 
1 

22 
7 

68 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8* 

1 
3 
1 
8 
4 
5 

1 
1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

'"'i' 

1 
3 

Coiuwctlcot. .  .xa 

Northern  New  York 

12 
28 

1 

18 
3 
7 
1 
4 

7 

8 

Southern  New  York 

44 
...... 

13 
2 

1 

16 
3 

4 

Western  New  York 

Eastern  New  York 

0 

4 
0 

1 

4* 

1 
7 
1 
1 

34 

8 

3 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Middle  Pennsymmia 

2 

3 

New  Jersey ..' 

12 
8 
4 
2 

8 
1 

2* 

7 

3 

1 

1 

MarylAnd .  . . 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Southern  West  Virginia 

Southern  Georgia.  T 

1 

Middle  Alahama 

1 
I 

1 

Soutn^m  Alabaima 

Southern  Florida 

1 

1 

8 

3 

Southern  Mtsslasippl 

2 
2 

Eastern  Louisiana 

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 

Wfifitem  Tennessee. ....  x ...  x .«. 

-  .  -^-  - 

Kf^rt^rn  Kentucky  ^ 

2 

8 

a 

2 

1 

2 

Southern  Ohio i 

1 

Tndiana x  xx 

2 
23 

1 
9 

3 
8 

1 
0 

Northern  Illinois 

15 

1 

ie' 

15 

3 

7 

h 

Southern  Illinois 

K  astern  MiohiRan 

..,.. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Western  Michigan 

1 

Kastem  Wisconsin 

••••••■• 

• 

1 
1 

Northern  Iowa 

4 
2 

2 
........ 

IffYnnf^fFOte   ...XX 

i" 

Eastern  Missouri 

1 

N«bnM»kn..xx.  X  X 

1 

1 

........ 

North  Dakota.. f 

1 

1 

1 
3 

Wywntpg. X  .... 

2 
2 

Western  Washington 

2 

1 
2 
1 
9 
18 
3 

2 

3 

2 

Eastern  Washington 

Oregon " 

a 
fi" 

13 
3 

2 

1 

3 

16 

1 

1 
1 
3 
13 
1 

1 

1 

1 

UUh 

Northern  Califomia 

6 
8 

2 
0 

2 
9 

2 

4 

Southern  Califomia 

'•'2 

1 

3 

ATi«ona..x.xxx 

New  Mexico 

1 

Northern  Texas 

2 

1 

Western  Texas 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

3 

1 
2 
1 

Western  Oklahoma. . .'. 

Hawaii.^ 

2 
1 

2 

i 

4 

3 

1 

PertoHleo • 

I 

Total ; 

212 

104 

116 

09 

104 

61 

90 

36 

31 

16 
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Table  8. — Miscellaneous  Chinese  transactionsy  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0,  by  parti 


Class. 


UnitM  States  citizens  (Chinese)  ad- 
mitted  

Alien  Chinese  admitted 

Alien  Chinese  debarred 

Chinese  granted  the  priTllege  of  tran- 
sit in  bond  across  land  territory  of 
the  United  Stotes 

Chinese  denied  the  pririleee  of  transit 
in  bond  across  land  tenitory  of  the 
United  States 

Qiinese  granted  the  privilege  of  tran- 
sit by  water 

Chinese  denied  the  privilege  of  transit 
by  water 

Chinese  laborers  with  return  certifi- 
cates departing 

Chinese  merchants  with  return  oertifl- 
cates  departing 

Chinese  merchants'  wives  with  return 
certificates  departing 

Chinese  merchants'  minor  children 

!»>  with  return  certificates  departins . . . 

Chinese  students  with  return  oer^- 
cates  departing 

Chinese  teachers  with  return  certifi- 
cates departing 

Native-born  Chinese  wltii  return  cer- 
tificates departing 


o 

c 
n 

a 
a 
00 


1,118 

1,058 

81 


6,811 

43 
1,178 


340 

500 

13 


284 


172 

480 

7 


180 

178 

5 

5 


13i    38 


2 
765 


3 
276 


& 

I 

s 

» 


148 

276 

8 


274 
57 


1 

2 

04 


26 

33 

9 


2,189 


•a 

M 


3 
7 


1,029 


14 


t 


I 

K 


849 


6 


2 


o 

fie 


I 

I 


M 


123 
6  32 
1 


32 


25 
20 


64 


38 
3 


$ 


t 


cr. 
I 

s 


32 


98 


& 


i 


t 

o 


Si 


16!    3 


I 


1,761 
2,92» 
125 


10,917 

43 

1,462 


662 

751 
14 
6 
66 

7 
1,210 


BEFOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE   DIYISION  OF  INFOEHATION 
FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDEB  JUNE  30,  1920. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 

Division  of  Information, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  June  SO^  19£0, 

Sir:  Herewith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Information. 

The  statute  imposes  upon  the  division  the  duty  of  promoting  "  a 
beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States." 

That  law  was  written  after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  immigration  and  the  effect  of  the  same 
upon  the  people,  institutions,  and  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  oi  Congress  which  reported  its  findings  was  impressed 
by  the  necessity  for  properly  and  accurately  informing  aliens,  on 
being  admitted  into  the  United  States,  concerning  the  "  resources^ 
pro(&cts,  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory. 
The  committee  learned  that  certain  well-disposed  societies  or  indi- 
viduals benevolently  inclined  were  desirous  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  arriving  immigrant.  They  also  learned  that  other  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  not  so  well  inclined  were  anxious  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  admitted  alien  with  a  view  to  exploiting  him  by 
taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  our  customs  and  language. 

Kunners  for  boarding  houses,  sweatshops,  land  speculators,  coal 
and  transportation  companies,  and  other  institutions  were  numerous 
and  active  in  their  effort  to  have  aliens  intrusted  to  their  care  on  being 
admitted.  Self-interest  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  alien  or  the  land 
he  was  entering  lay  at  the  base  of  nearly  every  move  of  theirs,  and  of 
this  the  committee  obtained  ample  proof.  The  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Information,  although  not  then  in  the  Government  service,  but  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen,  directed  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  self-seekers 
to  come  in  contact  with  and  direct  the  movements  of  admitted  aliens. 

That  committee  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  demanded  that  aliens  should  be  truthfully 
and  fully  informed  concerning  the  "  resources,  products,  and  physical 
characteristics  "  of  the  various  States.  It  entertained  the  beliex  that 
every  citizen  was  entitled  to  the  same  information  as  that  given  to 
the  alien,  and  the  passage  of  section  ^  of  the  immigration  act  of 
February  20,  1907^  was  the  result. 

When  that  law  was  written  in  1907  it  Was  of  great  importance  that 
aliens  should  be  beneficially  distributed,  not  for  their  sakes  merely, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  country  at  large. 

'  To-day  no  Question  that  can  come  up  for  discussion  and  settlement 
overshadows  tnat  of  promoting  a  ^  beneficial  distribution  of  admitted 
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aliens.''  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Division  of  Information  by 
the  acts  of  1907  and  1917  becomes  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  appear  from  reports  of  the  activities  of  certain  aliens  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  and  the  additional  fact  that  a  number  of  aliens 
were  apprehended  and  deported  from  the  United  States  for  conspir- 
ing agamst  the  Government  that  it  is  a  question  whether  they  were 
"  beneficially  distributed  "  when  they  entered  the  country  at  our  im- 
plication stations. 

Congress,  when  enacting  the  statute  under  which  the  Division  of 
Information  operates,  believed  that  the  care  of  admitted  aliens  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  private  interests,  societies,  or  individuals.  It  was 
the  evident  intent  of  the  law  to  have  everything  connected  with  the 
admitting,  informing,  and  directing  of  aliens  done  by  a  Government 
agency  and  Congress  intended  that  that  agency  should  be  the  Division 
of  Iniormation. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  even  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  In- 
formation were  necessarily  so  interfered  with  that  its  duty  of  inform- 
ing aliens  and  others,  as  provided  by  statute,  was  larj^ely  laid  aside  in 
order  that  it  could  be  utilized  as  the  nucleus  of  the  XL  S.  Employment 
Service.  The  details  of  the  transition  period  during  whicn  the  di- 
vision served  with  the  Employment  Service  and  was  again  returned 
to  its  old-time  status  in  the  Immigration  Bureau  are  set  forth  in  the 
renort  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  ancTrepetition  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

Moneyed  men  and  organizations  are  now  expending  millions  of 
dollars  to  "Americanize  aliens"  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  years.  They  have  discovered  that  in  many  instances  the 
faintest  glmimer  of  a  difference  between  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  alien's  homeland  has  not  shed  light 
on  an  approach  to  "Americanization."  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
indifference  shown  the  alien  when  approaching  our  shores. 

The  Government  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  ferret  out  and  apprehend  alien  residents  of 
the  United  States  suspected  of  being  enemies  ol,  or  plotters  against, 
our  Government,  but  it  has  not  appropriated  one  cent  to  begm  the 
work  of  Americanizini;  admitted  aliens  at  our  immigration  stations 
the  moment  of  arrivaL  and  thus  cause  them  to  know  our  country 
and  its  institutions  as  they  are. 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  sum  expended  in  ferreting  out  and  de- 
porting "  Ked  "  aliens  would  have  enabled  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion to  meet  the  aliens  upon  arrival  as  immigrants,  and  begin  the 
work  of  making  red,  white,  and  blue  Americans  of  them.  That  we 
have  "  Red  "  aliens,  uninformed  as  to  our  manners  and  customs,  in  our 
country  is  largely  our  own  fault,  and  with  that  thought  in  mind  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  through  official  channels,  the  following : 

memorandum. 

Decembkb  15. 1919. 
To  the  Secretary: 

A  great  0eal  ot  effort,  fiiucb^  ofwtiieti  waft  ^VMSt^;  Mi  been  expended  on  tUe 
AmericahizatloD  ot  fcirelgn-born  residents  of  the  United  States.  Humanitartan^ 
npUfters,  social  worlcers,  philanthropists,  and  faddists  eagerly  engaged  In  this 
form  of  activity  some  few  years  ago,  but  as  the  months  went  by  fiie  novelty 
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of  the  undertaking  dwindled  and  only  those  who  were  de^ly  in  earnest  con- 
tinned  in  the  work. 

It  should  be  easy  to  Americanize  those  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands, 
but  in*  the  undertaking  self-help  will  be  the  deciding  factor,  for  unless  a  man 
or  woman  earnestly  engages  in  a  task  either  for  self  or  another  it  will  not  be 
done  right,  and  if  those  who  would  Americanize  others  are  really  Americans 
themselves  they  will  miss  no  opportunity  to  Americanize  a  vast  number  of 
people  bom  on  our  soil — people,  too,  who  may  trace  American-bom  ancestry 
back  several  generations.  The  task  of  Americanizing  the  foreign  bom  is 
essayed  after  they  have  become  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  character  and  reputation  of  an  Americanizer  is  care- 
fully inquired  into  by  the  Americanizee.  If  that  character  and  reputation  stand 
the  test,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  we  should  not  expect  a  foreign  bom  to  become 
any  better  than  the  native  bom. 

The  place  to  begin  Americanizing  is  at  the  immigration  station  when  the 
alien  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  First  impressions 
are  said  to  be  lasting  ones,  and  if  that  is  true,  let  us  see  just  what  kind  of  an 
impression  would  b^  left  on  the  mind  of  the  alit&n  In  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
passing  inspection  at  the  immigrant  station.  Ck)nfined  for  several  days  and 
nights  in  the  steerage  of  an  immigrant  ship,  enduring  the  torture  of  cramped 
quarters,  sleepless  nights,  anxious  days,  subsisting  on  food  that  may  or  may  not 
be  palatable  or  nutritious  and  with  nerves  always  at  a  tension,  the  immigrant 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  immigrant  inspectors,  doctors,  matrons,  and 
others.  He  is  questioned  by  those  who  sometimes  do  their  work  in  perfunc- 
tory fashion  and  who  put  but  few  heart  throbs  into  it.  The  head  of  the  -alien 
is  thrown  back,  he  is  told  to  open  and  shut  his  eyes  without  knowing  why,  his 
scalp  is  examined,  and  if  he  is  a  healthy  man  he  wonders  Just  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  his  hair.  His  chest  is  thumped,  and  all  of  this  is  done  hurriedly, 
without  explanation  to  blm,  and  he  should  not  be  blamed  if  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  being  examined  for  entrance  into  a  lunatic  asylum  or 
possibly  conscription  into  the  Army  or  a  working  camp.  Though  spoken  to  in 
his  own  tongue,  an  immigrant,  even  through  the  best  of  interpreters,  gets  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about.  He  is  not  told  that  it  is  for  his  own 
advantage  that  these  precautions  are  taken,  and  while  running  the  whole  matter 
over  in  his  mind  he  is  admitted,  hurried  ashore,  packed  into  a  railroad  car, 
and  rushed  off  to  his  destination.  During  the  entire  time  and  during  these 
proceedings  not  one  smile  is  given  hlra,  not  one  word  of  cheering  assurance 
that  he  is  welcome,  not  one  single  act  to  cause  him  to  think  that  he  is  other 
than  an  object  of  suspicion. 

I  am  passing  no  condemnation  on  the  process  of  admitting  immigrants.  The 
time  allowed  and  the  funds  provided  by  law  are  too  limited  to  do  more  than 
l^ve  a  cursory  examination  to  the  aliens  passing  so  hurriedly  through  the 
process  of  inspection. 

This  country  has  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  men  and  women  who  passed 
our  gates  in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  food  concessionaire  and  the  money 
changer  saw  them :  perhaps  they  were  treated  squarely,  but  I  have  a  lingering 
suspicion  that  some  of  the  money  changers  do  not  always  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  dealing  with  newly  arrived  aliens. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  convince  these  people  that  the  land  they  are 
entering  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  one  they  came  from.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  convince  them  that  th^  are  entering  a  country  where  the  will  of  the 
people  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  assure 
them  of  our  welcome  and  that  they  may  eventually  take  their  places  as  citizens 
of  this  Republic.  Owing  to  lack  of  time  and  funds  these  vital  questions  could 
not  receive  consideration. 

They  should  be  told  the  moment  of  admission  that  they  are  entering  here  as 
subjects  and  not  as  citizens.  The  word  "subject "  should  be  explained  to  them 
in  its  full  significance,  and  they  should  be  told  in  kindly  phrase  in  their  own 
tongue  that  once  the  mantle  of  American  citizenship  is  placed  upon  their  shoul- 
ders they  are  no  longer  subject  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  known  as  sovereigns ; 
that  the  status  changes  from  subject  to  citizen ;  and  that  thereafter,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  one  man  called  a  sovereign,  they  themselves  become  sovereigns 
and  stand  the  equal  of  all  others  before  the  law,  whic&  they  themselves  may 
have  a  hand  in  framing. 

No  admitted  alien  should  be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  immigration  sta- 
tion at  which  he  is  admitted  until  he  tias  been  given  full  information  concerning 
the  country  he  is  entering,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  to  which  he  is 
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destined.  Instructions  in  how  to  get  along,  what  avenues  of  advantage  to  fol- 
low, what  pitfalls  to  shun,  how  to  guard  against  rogues,  swindlers,  and  ex- 
ploiters should  be  Imparted.  '*  The  resources,  products,  and  physical  character- 
istics "  of  the  place  he  is  going  to  should  be  explained  to  him.  The  names  of 
the  proper  officials  in  the  town  or  city  they  are  going  to  should  be  made  clear 
to  them,  and  they  should  be  told  that  these  officials  have  no  power  over  them 
and  no  business  to  meddle  with  them  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  peace- 
ably and  properly. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  impressed  upon  all  of  them  is  the  necessity  tor 
studying  and  learning  the  American  language  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they 
should  be  warned  against  men  of  their  own  race  who  may  have  lived  here  for 
years,  who  may  have  acquired  the  American  language,  and  who  may  attempt 
to  use  it  to  their  injuiT- 

In  a  dozen  different  ways  now  known,  and  others  which  may  become  known 
hereafter,  our  alien  acquisitions  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  before  taking  up  their  residence  among  us.  A  good  place 
to  do  this  would  be  aboard  ship  during  the  voyage  across  the  sea. 

A  representative  of  the  Division  of  Information  should  travel  on  every  vessel 
carrying  alien  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  That  representative  should  be 
provided  with  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  literature  giving  necessary  information 
concerning  everything  of  advantage  to  the  alien,  this  literature  to  be  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Information  or  under  its  supervision. 

States,  counties,  and  towns  desiring  immigration  could  have  descriptive 
literature  published  in  various  languages  and  distributed  through  the  Division 
of  Information  on  shipboard. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  the  advantages  of  ship- 
travel  instruction  or  the  various  items  of  information  which  could  be  given  the 
alien  during  the  time  consumed  on  the  voyage.  Each  succeeding  day  might 
disclose  something  of  interest  for  the  immigrant  to  know.  Wliat  he  would  learn 
in  that  way  would  be  of  service  to  him,  of  advantage  to  the  United  States,  and 
tend  to  shorten  his  stay  at  the  immigration  station.  Only  those  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  friends  or  desirous  of  studying  more  closely  the  possibilities  of  life 
in  this  country  would  need  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  station.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  the  self-seeker  and  exploiter  to  prey  upon  men  and  women 
who  come  to  us  with  a  view  to  better  their  condition  among  us,  and  during  the 
process  the  word  Americanization  need  not  be  mentioned. 

A  small  silk  American  flag  should  be  given  to  each  admitted  alien,  with  a 
brief  history  of  its  origin  and  its  meaning.  What  it  stands  for  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  in  the  doing  of  all  this  the  predominating  characteristic 
of  the  instructor  should  be  kindness. 

Each  admitted  alien  should  be  told  that  on  becoming  an  American  citizen  he 
will  not  be  asked  to  surrender  love  for  his  native  land.  A  man  on  marrying^ 
does  not  have  to  cease  loving  his  mother  because  he  promises  to  love  another.  It 
should  be  fully  explained  to  him  that  he  surrenders  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  and  not  love  for  his  native  land  when  he  becomes  an 
American. 

We  are  complaining  in  the  United  States  of  the  presence  among  us  of  tliat 
child  of  greed  and  ignorance  now  called  Bolshevism,  but  it  is  the  same  old  mani* 
festation  of  distrust,  discontent,  ignorance  of  our  ways  and  customs,  and  igno- 
rance of  what  we  owe  to  each  other  that  has  been  known  to  us  under  other 
names  for  the  last  50  yeara 

Men  come  here  to  better  their  conditions,  it  Is  true ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  them  for  not  understanding  us,  since  we  do  not  take  the  time  to* 
go  through  the  formality  of  properly  introducing  them  to  ourselves.  This  I 
maintain  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Government,  operating  through  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  in  proper  functioning  of  the  Division  of  Information. 

A  man,  if  honest  and  industrious,  must  be  actuated  by  good  motives  and  In- 
spired by  high  Ideals  to  select  the  United  States  from  among  the  nations  of 
earth  as  a  future  home.  He  must  have  come  to  believe,  or  at  least  hope,  that  our 
country  and  Its  form  of  government  are  better  than  his  own.  We  can  strengthen 
that  belief  and  inspire  him  with  a  stronger  hope  by  meeting  him  in  kindness, 
treating  him  humanely,  and  informing  him  accurately  wherein  our  country 
differs  from  others,  and  where  he  may  give  full  play  to  the  power  within  him  to- 
carve  out  a  home  among  us. 

Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  (Committee 
on  Immigration  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  the  most  effective  way  to  prevent 
Bolshevism  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  reduce  its  swelling  tide,  is  to  tel> 
each  admitteil  alien  at  the  immigration  station  what  it  means  to  be  an  American.. 
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There  Is  submitted  herewith  a  draft  of  "  A  Plan  "  to  receive,  and  impart  In- 
formation to,  admitted  alien  immigrants.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  "  plaA  "  that  it  will  add  to  the  expense  of  admitting  immigrants,  or  to  the 
expense  of  regulating  immigration;  but  In  advocating  the  adoption  of  that 
"  plan  "  or  a  better  one,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  and  urged  that  no  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  can  he  put  to  better  use  than  the  trifling  sum  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  Indicated  In  said  "  plan."  Repressive 
measures  will  not  prove  anywhere  near  as  effective  or  as  inexpensive  as  preven- 
tion of  necessity  for  such. 

To  put  this  "  plan  "  into  effect  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
one  cent,  for  the  Immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States  will  foot  the  bill.  A 
moment's  consideration  of  the  laws  regulating  immigration  will  show  that  it 
was  the  Intention  of  those  who.  In  Congress,  enacted  the  first  immigration  laws 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  those  entering  the  United  States  as  prospective  citizens. 

The  act  of  August  3,  1882,  fixed  a  head  tax  of  50  cents  on  **  Each  passenger 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  shall  come  to  a  port  of  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port,  said  tax  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  ♦  ♦  •  to 
defray  the  expense  of  regulating  immigration  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  for  the  care  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  in  distress, 
and  for  the  general  purposes  and  expense  of  carrying  this  act  Into  effect.'* 

Acts  of  Congress  passed  since  then  increased  the  head  tax  from  50  cents  to 
where  It  now  stands  at  $8,  and  provided  for  converting  the  money  so  collected 
into  the  general  fund,  but  the  fact  stands  that  immigrant  aliens  do  pay  a  head 
tax,  that  the  money  goes  Into  the  Treasury,  and  that  no  citizen  will  be  burdened 
to  the  value  of  one  penny  in  putting  this  "  plan  "  into  practical  operation. 

It  should  be  clearly  apparent  that  the  very  best  possible  use  to  which  this 
money  can  be  put  is  to  expend  it  or  a  part  of  it  in  the  work  briefly  outlined  In 
a  "  plan  "  herewith  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  deem  It  proper  and  timely  to  call  your  attention  to  a  reeom- 
mendatlon  made  by  me  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, submitted  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  on  July  1,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Sargent,  then  Commissioner  General,  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
and  was  considering  It  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
weeks  after  the  report  had  been  submitted  to  him.  From  that  report  I  quote 
the  following : 

"  To  more  effectually  deal  with  the  question  of  Imparting  up-to-date  Informa- 
tion to  admitted  aliens  and  to  warn  them  against  the  pitfalls  ahead,  it  would 
be  well  to  assemble  them,  after  admission  and  prior  to  departure,  In  a  room 
or  hall  connected  with  the  immigration  station,  and  there  explain  to  them  in 
familiar  language  what  to  do  and  how  to  proceed  after  landing.  The  bulletins 
of  the  Division  of  Information  could  be  read  and  explained  and,  in  case  of 
detention  for  any  length  of  time,  lectures  on  various  topics  of  value  to  them 
could  be  delivered.  With  this  Idea  In  view,  the  division  early  in  the  year  in- 
stituted inquiry  as  to  the  practlcabilty  of  making  use  of  lantern-slide  exhibi- 
tions and  the  phonograph  in  this  work,  and  without  argument  In  favor  of  its 
benefits  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  matter  be  favorably  considered." 

T.  V.  POWDEELY, 

Chief  Division  of  Infoimation. 


"A  PLAN 


»» 


TO   BXOBIVE,    AND   IMPABT   INFORMATION    TO,    ADMITTED    ALIEN    IMMI0BANT8. 

•  First.  Every  alien  admitted  at  an  immigration  station  should  be  carefully 
Instmcted  how  to  proceed  after  admission. 

Second.  Supplementing  the  instructions  on  board  ship,  a  commodious  hall, 
or  lecture  room,  should  be  provided  and  suitably  furnished  at  every  immigration 
station. 

Third.  In  every  such  hall  a  number  of  phonographs  should  be  installed. 
Suitable  lectures,  or  talks,  on  topics  relating  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  its  origin,  the  differences  between  it  and  the  Government  of  the  country 
from  which  the  alien  came,  should  be  /carefully  prepared  and  delivered  through 
the  medium  of  these  talking  machines.  These  lectures  or  talks  should  be  in 
plain,  simple  language  and  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  newly  admitted  alien 
immigrants. 

Fourth.  To  each  admitted  alien  should  be  given  a  small  silk  American  flag. 
The  presentation  of  the  flag  should  be  accompanied  by  a  talk  on  the  flag,  its 
origin,  its  significance,  and  what  it  stands  for. 
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Fifth.  Id  the  lecture  ball  or  room  the  flags  of  all  nations  should  be  suspended 
fix>m  the  walls,  or  in  evidence,  with  a  large  American  flag  fronting  the  audience. 

Sixth.  There  should  be  present  at  each  lecture*  or  talk,  an  official  of  the 
Government  competent  t^  speak  ^e  language  of  the  admitted  aliens.  The  duty 
of  this  official  should  be  to  answer  questions  and  otherwise  instruct  those  in 
attendance. 

Seventh.  The  bulletins  of  the  Division  of  Information  dealing  with  the  '*  re- 
sources, products,  and  physical  characteristics'*  of  the  various  States  should 
be  ready  for  distribution  at  each  lecture  and  proper  explanation  of  their  neces- 
sity and  importance  orally  imparted  to  those  present 

Eighth.  Each  adult  admitted  alien  should  be  presented  with  such  bulletin  or 
literature  as  he  might  select,  the  same  being  inclosed  in  an  envelope  or  wrapper 
bearing  his  name,  this  to  be  obtained  from  the  manifest  In  the  instructions 
orally  imparted  and  in  the  envelope  containing  literature  for  the  aUen  full 
information  concerning  how  to  become  naturalized  should  be  included. 

Ninth.  The  importance  of  learning  the  American  language  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  the  necessity  for  so  doing  should  be  dwelt  up6n  in  a  talk  on  the 
phonograph,  this  to  be  supplemented  by  a  statement  from  the  interpreter, 
who  from  personal  experience  should  relate  how  very  essential  it  will  be  to 
know  how  to  conduct  business  in  the  place  where  the  alien  mfiy  go  to,  in  the 
language  of  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  Everything  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  admitted 
alien  with  the  idea  and  feeling  that  he  is  welcome,  that  he  shall  stand  on  an 
equality  with  all  others  before  the  law,  etc. 

Eleventh.  The  surroundings  of  tlie  immigrant  alien  at  an  immigration  sta- 
tion from  the  time  of  arrival  to  departure,  either  as  an  admitted  alien  or  as  a 
deported  one,  should  be  cheerful,  the  treatment  considerate  and  kind,  while 
everything  should  be  as  homelike  as  possible. 

Twelfth.  States,  communities,  or  industries  such  as  agricultural  societies, 
coal-mining  associations,  and  associations  of  other  industries  (but  no  individual 
company)  should  be  permitted  to  have  permanent  exhibits  in  the  hall  referred 
to,  so  that  the  admitted  alien  may  be  informed  in  detail  as  to  certain  indus- 
tries, the  wages,  hours,  working  and  living  conditions,  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing employment  promptly,  and  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  new 
arrival.  Provided  always  that  any  industry  or  association,  before  being  al- 
lowed to  maintain  such  exhibit  or  distribute  information  in  the  hall  referred 
to,  or  at  any  other  place  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  must  be  vouched 
for  by  competent  State  authority  as  to  its  integrity  and  ability  to  provide 
all  that  it  represents  and  in  the  manner  promised,  this  in  addition  to  con- 
vincing the  immigration  authorities,  through  the  Division  of  Information,  that 
its  offers  are  genuine,  its  intentions  good,  and  that  it  has  the  power  to  deliver, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reserve  the  right  at  all  times  to  exclude  any  person 
from  the  privileges  mentioned,  acting  through  the  Immigration  Service,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Information. 

Thirteenth.  The  foregoing  relates  chiefly  to  the  work  to  be  done  at  Immi- 
gration stations,  but  the  principal  and  really  Important  duty  can  be  performed 
on  board  the  vessel  carrying  the  alien  to  the  United  States.  If  the  alien  is 
well  and  truly  informed  aboard  ship  he  will  not  be  so  worried  or  ilk  at  ease 
when  he  presents  himself  for  admission.  He  will  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
care  free  during  the  voyage,  will  be  in  receptive  mind,  will  have  time  to  formu- 
late and  ask  questions,  and  will  have  learned  more  to  his  advantage,  and  as  a 
consequence  to  our  advantage,  than  if  he  awaits  full  instructions  at  the  Im- 
migration station. 

It  is  admitted  that  existing  facilities  at  the  various  immigration 
stations  are  not  adequate  to  the  carrying  out  in  full  of  the  **  plan  ^ 
outlined  in  the  foregoing,  but  vrith  full  explanations  and  representa- 
tions to  Congress  it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  this  long-delaved  work 
should  be  begun  at  once  and  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  begin  the 
work  allotted. 

It  is  recommended  that  during  tl^  next  sitting  of  Congress  every 
effort  be  exerted  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  appropriation 
committees  the  necessity  for  carrying  this  most  important  ^  plan," 
or  a  better  one,  into  practical  operation. 
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nsM  AID  TO  THE  ALXEH. 

In  order  that  each  arrivmg  alien  may  know  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  welfare,  the 
Division  of  Information  prepared  a  leaflet,  or  card,  to  be  handed  to 
each  one  on  admission.  The  form  of  this  card  is  such  that  it  takes 
but  little  space  and  may  easily  be  retained  for  future  reference. 

It  is  said  that  in  their  haste  and  anxiety  to  land  aliens  in  the  past 
threw  away  such  literature  as  was  handed  to  them — at  least  the 
division  was  informed  that  they  did. 

With  adequate  force  at  the  immigrant  station  to  carry  on  the  work 
this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  in  future.  The  convenient  form  and 
size  of  this  card  of  instruction  will  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  the 
alien,  and  when  handed  to  him  with  a  kind  word  advising  that*  it  be 
retained  for  future  reference  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  most  cases 
it  will  be  preserved  and  prove  of  service  afterwards.  The  card  is  as 
follows : 

PBESEBVE  THIS — DO  NOT  PART    WITH    IT. 

You  are  entering  a  country  new  to  you;  manners,  customs,  lan^niage,  every- 
thlnfr  Is  strange  to  you.  To  understand  It  aU,  you  wlU  need  advice,  direction, 
and  help,  especiaUy  help.  Self-help  is  best,  and  to  be  successful  you  should 
learn  the  American  language  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  this  Nation  there  are  48  States,  and  each  one  differs,  more  or  less,  in 
climate,  soil,  products,  opportunities  for  labor — In  some  agriculture  and  In 
others  manufacturing  and  mining. 

After  a  short  time  you  may  wish  to  learn  where  to  locate  or  to  earn  your  living. 
If  so,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  icill  offer  you  a  helping  hand  and 
tell  you  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there.  Write,  or  have  some  friend  write 
for  you,  to  the  address  given  below  and  tell  what  you  can  do,  where  you  would 
like  to  go,  and  you  will  receive  full  information.  You  may  wish  to  know  about 
shops,  factories,  mines,  farming,  schools,  churches,  or  banks.  If  so,  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  fully  what  your  wishes  are,  and  you  will  receive  an  answer  to 
all  your  Inquiries. 

Address  as  follows : 

Division  of  Information, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 

Department  op  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

FEEPARATION  07  BULLSTIHS. 

In  its  preparation  of  the  bulletins  explanatory  of  the  "  resources, 
products,  and  physical  characteristics ''  of  the  various  States,  the 
l)iyision  of  In:rormation  has  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
securing  reliable  data  from  State  and  county  officials.  Many  of  tnese 
are  new  to  their  duties  and  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  hay- 
ing the  advantages  of  their  States  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  advantages  they  have  to  offer  to  settkrs« 
either  alien  or  citizen. 

Some  State  officials  have  turned  the  requests  of  the  division  over 
to  ^'boomers"  of  corporations,  but  such  literature  as  they  have  to 
offer  is  not  dependable  in  all  cases,  and  the  division  has  to  grope 
elsewhere  for  its  data. 

Much  of  what  is  required  may  be  obtained  from  statistics  gathered 
by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  that  is 
not  yet  available,  and  as  a  consequence  the  completion  or  the  full  set 
of  bulletins  is  being  held  up.  In  the  meantime  corresi>ondence  has 
to  take  the  place  of  printed  literature  in  re^onding  to  inquiries  for 
information. 
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HESDB  OF  TEX  SZVISIOH  OF  IHFOSlCATZOir. 

The  diyision  needs  more  office  room  and  more  clerical  assistance. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  discussed  with  you  personally. 

A  representative  at  each  immigration  station  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  imparting  information  to  admitted  aliens  is  of  vital  neces- 
sity. Such  societies,  charitable,  religious,  benevolent,  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  accorded  space  or  facilities  to  carry  on  their  work,  shoula 
be  under  the  scrutiny,  if  not  the  supervision,  of  a  representative  of 
the  Division  of  Information  at  every  immigration  station.  No  or- 
ganization of  any  kind  or  description  at  any  immigration  station 
should  be  authorized  to  direct  admitted  aliens  to  places  of  emplov- 
ment*or  inform  them  of  opportimities  for  employment  without  tne 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  representative  of  the  Division  of  In- 
formation. This,  of  course,  does  not  contemplate  restricting  the 
activities  of  representatives  of  States  appointed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  30  of  the  immigration  law  of  1917. 

In  order  to  properlv,  efficiently,  and  satisfactorily  perform  its  du- 
ties in  the  interest  of  the  admitted  alien  and  the  country  he  is  en- 
tering, the  sum  of  at  least  $100,000  should  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress during  its  next  session.  ISo  need  can  be  presented  to  Congress 
of  CTeater  concern,  or  of  more  pressing  imjportance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  or  institutions  of  tne  United  states  than  that  of  accu- 
ratelv  informing  and  properlv  directing  newly  admitted  aliens  on 
the  day  and  hour  of  their  admission.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  this,  and  this  duty  should  not  be  passed  on  to  propa- 
gandists of  foreign  Governments  or  any  other  agency  that  may  seek 
to  influence  aliens  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

KECIPEOCITY   BETWEEN   THE  BUBEAIT   OF  IKiaOBATION   AHB   THE 

VARIOUS  STATES. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of,  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  have  their  minds  made  up  as  to  where  they  intend  to  go. 
Neither  the  Division  of  Information  nor  any  other  agency  has  au- 
thority to  divert  the  course  of  such  aliens,  ana  as  a  rule  they  proceed 
to  the  destination  selected^  b^  them  before  they  began  their  westward 
journey.  Many  of  them  if  informed,  either  on  board  sdiip  or  at  an 
immigration  station^  of  actual  conditions  might  of  their  own  voli- 
tion diange  their  minds  in  order  to  better  their  chances  of  securing 
employment. 

Many  aliens  on  arrival  at  destinations  selected  by  them  before 
leaving  home  find  that  conditions  are  not  as  they  were  represented 
to  be  by  an  agent  of  some  transportation  company  or  other  inter- 
ested party,  and  wish  to  change.  It  may  happen  also  that  close  to 
the  place  at  which  they  arrive  opportunities  tor  profitable  employ- 
ment exist,  but  in  ignorance  of  that  fact,they  may  undertake  long  and 
expensive  journeys  to  distant  localities  in  the  hope  of  finding  em- 
ployment. 

l!f  the  card  presented  by  a  representative  of  the  Division  of  In- 
formation has  oeen  retained,  they  may.  improve  their  lot  by  corre* 
sponding  with  the  division  as  directed. 

In  any  event,  a  record  should  be  made^  and  kept  at  each  immigra- 
tion  station,  by  one  representing  the  Division  of  information,  of  the 
name,  age,  and  calling  of  each  admitted  alien,  particularly  of  those 
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who  are  heads  of  families.  A  list  of  aliens  goin^  to  any  point  in  any 
of  the  various  States  should  be  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
immigration  or  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the 
State  to  which  the  aliens  are  destined.  This  official  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  destination  of  the  aliens  so  that  he  may,  if  deemed 
necessary,  supply  them  with  literature  and  information  pertaining 
to  the  advantages  the  State  has  to  offer.  In  this  way  the  State  om^ 
cials  may  assist  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  newcomers  by  directing 
them  to  where  they  may  find  suitable  homes,  particularly  as  farmers. 
If  no  other  gain  is  apparent,  the  aliens  will  realize  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  State  and  Nation  are  taking  a  personal  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  they  will  not  so  readily  fall  a  prev  to  land  or  labor 
sharks  who  would  mislead  them.  By  this  means  they  wUl  be  brought 
in  close  contact  with  the  Government  of  the  land  they  live  in  and 
will  not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  would  enlist  their  aid  to 
overthrow  that  Government 

EYEBY  EXPIOYEE  OF  THE  BXTBEAU  AN  AGENT  07  THE  DIYISIOK  07 

IH70E1CATI0K. 

About  a  year  after  the  Division  of  Information  was  established  a 
letter  of  instruction  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  as 
follows : 

OCTOBEB  14,  1908. 

To  CommUsioners  of  Immigration  and  Inspectors  in  Charge,  U.  8,  Immigration 
Service. 

SiBs :  To  aid  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturaliiation  in  promoting  a  beneficial  distribution  of  arriving  aliens  and  others 
as  provided  by  act  of  Ck)ngress,  it  is  directed  that  active  cooperation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  said  division  and  the  same  measure  of  attention  given  to  the 
work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  as  is  accorded  other  immigration  work. 

It  is  directed  that  one  employee,  whose  name  is  to  be  sent  to  the  division  as 
early  as  possible,  be  detailed  to  take  charge  of  information  and  distribution 
work  at  each  station ;  to  receive  and  distribute  documeits ;  to  keep  and  mail  to 
the  division  on  proper  blanks  a  comprehensive  record  of  all  applicants  for  in- 
formation and  of  those  who  are  directed  to  employment ;  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  circumstances  may  require.  It  is  understood  that  the  person 
so  designated  shall  devote  as  much  of  his  time,  under  the  direction  of  his  supe- 
rior officer,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  designation  shaU  Hot  relieve  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  time  from  the  performance  of  his  other  duties. 

The  fullest  measure  of  assistance  is  expected  and  required. 
Respectfully, 

V.  H.  LiABNED, 

Approved:  Acting  Commissioner  General, 

OscAB  S.  STaikus,  Secretary. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  the  bulletins  of  ojppK)rtunities  for  all 
the  States  are  ready  for  distribution  a  letter  oi  similar  import  be 
issued  by  the  bureau. 

There  is  no  ^ood  reason  why  the  entire  staff  of  the  bureau  should 
not  take  an  active  interest  in  this  important  work. 

CONCLirSION. 

The  jgreat  interest  now  manifested  in  the  work  of  educating  and 
'^Americanizing  "  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  is  an  augury 
of  good  to  (X)me  through  cooperation  between  the  societies  engaged  in 
8UCQ  activities  and  the  Division  of  Information. 
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The  Daughters  of  the  American  Kevolution  are  at  the  present 
time  preparing  to  extend  a  welcome  and  a  helping  hand  to  arriving 
aliens.  Literature  being  prepared  by  this  great  organization  win 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  admitted  aliens,  and  the  Division  of 
Information  is  confident  that  the  example  tnus  set  will  prove  an 
incentive  to  others  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  giving  our  alien  ac- 
auisitions  first  aid  to  citizenship  the  day  we  welcome  and  afford 
tnem  a  place  among  us.  This  first  aid  to  citizenship  should  be  ex- 
tended tne  alien  together  with  full  information  concerning  the  State 
or  locality  he  is  destined  to.  If  he  has  no  particular  place  selected 
as  a  future  residence,  the  representative  of  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion should  be  on  hand  and  fully  prepared  to  answer  all  inquiries 
and  properly  direct  the  newly  admitted  alien  to  where  he  may  find 
profitable  employment  and  begin  the  work  of  Americanizing  himself* 

T.   V.   POWDERLT, 

Chief  of  Division  of  Infomuman. 
Hon.  A.  Caminetti, 

Commissioner  General. 


APPENDIX  III. 

BEPOBT  ON  SEAMEN'S  WOBK. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington^  June  30^  IPSO. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  special 
representative  of  the  JBureau  of  Immigration  on  seamen's  work  called 
attention  to  changes  in  the  seamen's  rule  (rule  10  of  the  immigration 
regulations),  which  general  experience  and  special  activities  growing 
out  of  the  World  War  had  shown  to  be  necessary,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  year's  happenings  had  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the 
bureau's  oft-repeated  view  that  reasonable  restrictions  could  be  en- 
forced successfully  and  with  fairness  to  all  concerned  in  the  cases  of 
alien  seamen  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  evasions  and  viola- 
tions of  the  immigration  laws  by  aliens  of  the  inadmissible  classes 
traveling  in  the  assumed  guise  of  seamen;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  any  undue  interference  with  the  free  and  full  operation  oi 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  seamen's  act ;  also,  that  proper  con- 
trol is  entirely  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  established  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  seamen  themselves,  as  well  as  the  rights  oi  the 
various  commercial  interests  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Another  year's  operations  not  only  repeat  but  emphasize  the  ex- 
periences oi  the  first  complete  year  under  the  revised  regulations. 
True,  it  has  demonstrated,  along  with  some  other  things,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  immigration  act  relating  to  seamen  are  not  perfect 
and  need  to  be  changed  and  strengthened  in  several  respects ;  never- 
theless the  regulations  have  been  round  to  work  effectively  and  to  be 
capable  of  being  so  applied  as  to  accomplish,  measurably  at  least,  and 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  purposes  it  is  known  Congress  had 
in  view  when  enacting  the  seamen's  provisions  of  the^  immigration 
law.  Certain  proposed  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  law  are  dis- 
cussed hereinafter.  The  bureau's  view  as  to  the  necessity  and  prac- 
ticability of  enforcing  proper  regulations  in  the  cases  of  alien  sea- 
men has  been  confirmed  over  and  over  again  by  the  experiences  of  the 
past  year. 

With  the  return  of  shipping  to  normal  conditions^  the  seamen's 
work  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  challenge  painstaking  con- 
sideration of  its  import.  During  the  year  933,081  seamen  employed 
on  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  were  examined ;  of  this  num- 
ber, 288,710  were  furnished  with  identification  cards,  4,776  were  cer- 
tified to  be  afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases, 
of  whom  3,958  were  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment,  and  fines 
amounting  to  $75,818.21  were  imposed  on  vessels  for  violations  of 
sections  32,  35,  and  36. 
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SEAKEH'S  IBEKTHTCATIOH  CABDS. 

Several  conferences  have  recently  been  had  with  the  oj£cials  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  regard  to  the  advisability  and  practica- 
bility of  discontinuing  the  use  of  seamen's  identification  cards,  but 
as  yet  no  definite  conclusions  have  been  reached.  In  view  or  the 
changed  conditions  since  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation*  of  August 
8,  1918,  governing  the  issuance  of  passports  and  the  granting  of 
permits  to  depart  from  and  enter  the  United  States,  however,  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  abolish  the  sjrstem  of  vis6in^  of  seamen's 
cards.  Forms  K  and  L,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  holders.  Even 
though  the  State  Department  should  decide  to  abolish  the  cards  now 
in  use,  it  would  be  necessary  under  rule  10  of  the  immigration  regu- 
lations to  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  card,  Form  685,  as  a  means 
of  identification,  as  it  is  apparent  from  reports  received  from  United 
States  consuls  through  the  Department  ox  State  that  a  large  number 
of  dangerous  and  undesirable  aliens  are  using  every  effort  to  enter 
the  country  in  the  guise  of  seamen.  Obviousfy,  there  must  be  some 
thoroughly  practical  method  of  identifying  aliens  who  enter  our 
ports  as  seamen.  It  is  known  that  many  such  desert;  and  while  it 
IS  also  known  that  a  majority  of  those  deserting  reship  sooner  or 
later,  there  is  always  a  eood-sized  minority  who  remain  here  unlaw- 
fully and  whose  identincation  is  important.  The  work  involved  in 
issuing  the  cards  will  be  materially  reduced  if  a  suggestion  made  in 
last  year's  report  is  adopted,  to  wit : 

Should  the  passport  regulations  be  dlscoDtinued  and  the  control  of  seamen 
revert  to  the  Immigration  Service,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  a  supply  of  blank 
forms  of  seamen's  identification  cards  be  forwarded  to  the  American  consuls 
at  foreign  seaports,  with  instructions  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  their  use 
and  to  notify  all  steamship  companies  having  vessels  sailing  from  ports  within 
their  jurisdiction  to  ports  In  the  United  States  that  under  the  immigration 
regulations  no  seaman  in  their  employ  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  vessel 
upon  arrival  at  a  port  in  the  UnltM  States  unlesa  he  is  In  possession  of  an 
Identification  card  bearing  his  photograph.  If  this  plan  shall  be  approved  by 
the  bureau,  a  provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  immlgation  bill — ^now 
pending  before  Oongress — ^imposing  a  penalty  of  $10  on  the  master,  agent,  owner, 
or  consignee  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place  who  shall  bring  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  crew  of  such 
vessel  any  alien  not  in  possession  of  an  identification  card  bearing  his  photo- 
graph, the  fine  not  to  be  remitted  or  refunded  in  cases  of  seamen  who  are 
furnished  with  identification  cards  by  immigration  officials  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  the*  vessel  foreign.  In  every  instance  when  immigration  officials 
have  served  written  notice  upon  the  master  to  retain  on  board  seamen  who  are 
not  in  possession  of  identification  cards,  or  for  any  other  reason,  an  officer 
should  be  detailed  to  the  vessel  to  check  up  and  verity  the  departure  of  every 
such  seaman. 

CBEW  LISTS. 

Ever  since  the  bureau  issued  ite  circular  letters  of  September  11 
and  12, 1919,  there  has  been  constant  improvement  in  the  enforcement 
at  most  of  the  ports  of  the  provisions  of  section  36  regarding  crew 
lists  and  lists  of  changes  in  crews.  As  the  law  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  over  three  years  it  seems  stran^,  indeed,  that  some 
masters  still  arrive  at  United  States  ports  without  having  a  crew 
list  prepared  and  ready  for  delivery  to  the  boarding  officer  unon  the 
arrival  of  their  vessels  in  port,  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  saia  oflSoer 
upon  his  boarding  the  vessels  in  accordance  with  the  provisiona  of 
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section  36.  It  appears  that  the  principal  excuse^  for  the  nonpresenta- 
tion  of  crew  lists  upon  arrival  is  due  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  found  in  section  36  of  the  statute,  ^^  That  upon  arrival  of  any 
vessel  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  it  shall  l>e 
the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof  to  deliver 
to  the  principal  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  of  arrival 
lists  '  ♦  *,"  the  steamship  interests  maintaining  that  the  words 
^'upon  arrival''  should  be  construed  to  mean  wi&in  a  reasonable 
time  ''  after  arrival,"  for  instance,  as  suggested  by  them,  12  or  24 
hours  thereafter.  However,  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
to  adopt  this  policy  suggested  by  them  would  prevent  an  expeditious 
inspection,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  portion  of  the  law  relating 
to  seamen  would  be  practically  destroyed.  This  is  especially  true  at 
the  larger  ports  which  have  many  miles  of  water  front,  and  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  to 
make  proper  inspections.  Formerly,  manv  complaints  were  received 
from  the  steamship  interests  to  the  effect  that  the  words  ^^  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  deliver  to  the  princi- 
pal immigration  officer  in  charge  oi  the  port  of  arrival  lists  *  *  *,*' 
they  pointing  to  the  fact  that  section  36  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
Form  680  (alien  seamen  crew  list)  is  misleading  in  that  masters 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  deliver 
such  lists  to  the  immigration  office  after  their  arrival.  As  it  is  the 
desire  of  this  service  to  have  the  lists  ready  for  the  boarding  officer 
when  he  boards  the  vessel,  and  in  order  to  clear  up  the  possible  alleged 
ambiguity  in  this  section,  an  additional  notation  is  now  stampea  or 
printed  on  all  issues  of  Form  680  specificallj  setting  forth  that  such 
form  "  shall  be  prepared  and  ready  for  deliverjr  to  the  immigration 
inspector  boarding  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  shall  in  no 
instance  be  taken  from  the  vessel."  It  now  appears  that  this  situa- 
tion has  been  clarified  by  the  additional  notation,  and  protests  from 
that  source  have  practically  ceased.  The  bureau  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  energy  to  interviews  with  representatives  of  vari- 
ous steamship  lines  and  masters  of  vessels  relative  to  the  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  section  36  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  crew 
lists.  Other  than  the  excuses  set  forth  above  which  have  been  offered 
for  not  presenting  Form  680  properly  visaed  by  American  consuls 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  consuls  advised  that  the  lists  which 
they  had  presented  were  sufficient  provided  they  contained  the  con- 
sult vis6.  In  this  regard  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was,  not  incum- 
bent upon  the  consuls  to  prepare  or  furnish  the  required  lists,  but 
rather  was  it  incumbent  upon  the  masters  themselves,  through  their 
agents,  or  otherwise,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  requirements 
of  entering  ports  of  the  United  jStates ;  although  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  stated  that  consuls  usually  have  supplies  of  immigration 
forms  on  hand  and  readily  supply  such  forms  to  masters  and  advance 
any  information  regarding  entrance  and  clearance  0%  vessels  at  ports 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  added  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  twice  during  the  past  year  cabled  American  diplomatic 
missions  in  Europe  directing  them  to— 

Reeume  v<s6  of  crew  Usts.  Use  manifest  form  required  by  Immigration  law 
Instead  of  form  prevlonsly  prescribed  by  this  department.  Reqnire  additional 
Information  in  your  discretion.  Withhold  bills  of  health  tintll  lists  visaed. 
NotUy  local  ofDcials  and  steamship  companies.    Instruct  consuls. 
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If  masters  of  vessels  would  exercise  the  same  care  and  interest  in 
regard  to  crew  lists  as  they  do  in  obtaining  bills  of  health  and  passen- 
ger and  cargo  manifests  prior  to  their  departure  from  foreign  ports, 
the  necessity  of  imposing  immigration  nnes  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Moreover,  if  the  shipping  interests  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  would  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  put  into  operation  by 
the  Shipping  Board  authorities  at  Washington,  of  issuing  printed 
instructions  to  all  masters  in  their  employ  relative  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  section  36  relating  to  the  preparation  and 
time  and  place  of  delivery  of  the  crew  lists,  Form  680,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  report  of  changes  in  the  crew,  Form  689,  to  the  principal 
immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival  prior  to  the  vessel's  de- 
parture foreign,  there  would  be  a  marked  decrease  of  fines  imposed 
upon  vessels  for  violatipn  of  the  provisions  of  section  36.  The  bureau 
is  satisfied  that  in  the  interest  of  good  administration  it  is  justified  in 
recommending  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  the  failure  of  masters 
to  deliver  these  lists  containing  information  which  is  very  essential 
in  the  handling  of  cases  of  alien  seamen  arriving  at  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  departing  therefrom. 

REMOVAL  OF  DISEASED  SEAMEN. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  bed  space  in  the  marine 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  for  the  care  of  War  Risk  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  refusal  of  othef 
hospitals  to  accept  as  patients  seamen  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  some  instances  to  hold  such  seamen  on 
board  and  permit  them  to  depart  foreign  with  the  vessel. 

Conditions  are  such  aboard  most  vessels  that  it  is  often  practically 
a  physical  impossibility  to  make  promptly  a  thorough  examination 
with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  the  seamen  employed  thereon 
are  physically  sound  or  are  suffering  with  any  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous contagious  disease.  In  the  interest  both  of  thoroughly  safe- 
warding  the  public  against  the  spread  of  contagion  and  of  protect- 
ing the  crews  and  in  some  cases  the  passengers  and  also  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  confusion  and  delay  which  result  from  even 
attempting  to  make  thorough  medical  examination  aboard  vessels  it 
is  the  practice  under  the  regulations  to  remove  alien  seamen  sus- 
pected of  or  certified  to  be  afflicted  with  disease  to  an  immigra- 
tion hospital  or  other  suitable  place  where  a  thorough  observation 
and  examination  may  occur  and  to  furnish  medical  treatment  to  such 
of  the  seamen  as  are  diseased.  The  right  of  the  department  and  the 
bureau  to  enforce  this  practice  has  been  questioned  m  some  quarters. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  department  and  the  bureau  that 
the  immigration  officials  are  authorized  to  examine  alien  seamen 
and  remove  such  as  are  diseased  or  suspected  to  be  so  to  hospitals 
for  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel.  This  contention  is  sus- 
tained by  the  advice  of  experienced  immigration  officials  and  ap- 
proved loj  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
incidentally  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia  in  a  case  entitled  Anker  W.  Henricksen 
V.  Alector,  in  which  Ju^e  Waddill,  while  upholding  the  right  of  the 
immigration  officials  to  examine  alien  seamen  and  to  place  such  sea- 
men m  hospital  for  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  if  they 
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should  be  found  to  be  jifilicted  with  any  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease,  held  that  the  vessel  on  which  such  seamen  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  arrival  could  reimburse  itself  for  expenses  in 
curred  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  such  diseased  seamen  by 
making  deduction  of  wa^es  due  them. 

Although  the  decision  will  undoubtedly  be  of  assistance  to  the 
department  and  the  bureau  in  effecting  settlement  of  hospital  bills 
by  the  responsible  steamship  lines,  it  is  believed  that  all  of  the 
present  difficulties  will  practically  disappear  with  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject.  H.  R.  7930  only  failed  of 
passage  for  lac^  of  time,  it  having  been  favorably  reported  on 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  after  having  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bureau  desires  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  seamen  by  preventing  their  entry  while  in  a 
diseased  condition  this  method  of  action  will  be  beneficial  to  seamen 
as  a  class,  and  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  matter 
believes  that  the  procedure  followed  under  the  existing  law  and  regu- 
lations, not  only  lends  encouragement  to,  but  confers  positive  benefits 
on,  the  American  merchant  marine, 

GREAT  LAKES  S£AH£K. 

Commissioner  Clark,,  iii  referring  to  the  work  of  the  examination 
of  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes,  reports  as  follows : 

There  have  been  no  instances  in  which  seamen  have  deserted  their  vessels 
and  applied  for  admission  as  regular  applicants  nor  were  any  seamen  removed 
to  hospitals  for  treatment  because  of  being  afflicted  with  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous contagious  diseases  or  otherwise. 

The  reports  from  the  various  subports  indicate  that  the  seamen  regulations 
are  operating  as  satisfactorily  as  can  be  hoped  for  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions; it  being  a  matter  of  record  that  immigration  officers  are  not  stationed 
at  all  ports  of  call  for  vessels  operating  on  the  Qrtat  Lakes,  although  most  of 
these  ports  are  covered  by  customs  officers  who  are  paid  a  nominal  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries  as  customs  officers. 

The  class  of  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  that 
operating  on  the  seacoast,  It  being  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  find  a  vessel 
manned  entirely  by  members  of  the  same  family,  and  in  many  instances  vessels 
have  the  same  crews  from  year  to  year,  recruited  from  the  home  town  of  the 
master,  or  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  seamen 
examined  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease  or  other  disabling  ailment  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  class  of 
seamen  employed  on  these  vessels  and  the  number  of  desertions  is  negligible. 

DEEP-SEA  7ISHEBXEH. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  41,  confidential 
instructions  of  August  8, 1918,  it  is  the  duty  of  immigration  oJQBcials 
acting  as  control  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  22, 1918,  to  issue  seamen's  identity  cards  to  alien  deep-sea 
fishermen  to  sail  from  and  land  in  the  United  States  in  pursuance 
of  their  calling. 

As  a  result  of  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  regulations  at  the  ports 
of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  number  oi  aliens  who  were  re- 
jected by  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  the  seaports  of  Canada  were 
Prevented  from  attempting  to  gain  unlawful  admission  to  the  United 
tates  in  the  guise  of  fishermen. 
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The  new  immigration  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  includes 
deep-sea  fishermen  in  the  definition  of  the  term  *|  seamen."  The 
necessity  of  passing  a  law  which  will  give  immigration  officials  full 
control  and  supervision  over  aliens  following  the  occupation  of 
fishermen  is  found  in  the  fact  that  reports  which  have  reached  the 
bureau  indicate  that  fishermen  employed  on  boats  operating  out  of 
San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  are  actively  engaged  in  the  smug- 
gling of  contraband  Chmese,  Japanese,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  opium  and  whisky  out  of  Mexico. 

EETTTBN  OF  SEAMEN  TO  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  AXEBICAN 

CONSULS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  bureau 
had  failed  by  means  of  correspondence  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  question  of  which  branch  of  the  Government  service  should 
assume  responsibilitv  in  cases  of  distressed  American  seamen  (aliens) 
returned  to  ports  of  the  United  States  by  American  consuls,  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  point  at  issue  thoroughly  discussed  in  conference 
by  representatives  of  the  interested  departments.  During  the  con- 
ference the  representative  of  the  bureau  took  the  position  that  as 
consuls  are  required  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  return  to  ports  of  the  United  States  all  destitute  and  distressed 
American  seamen  (aliens),  and  as  such  seamen  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
previous  employment  on  vessels  of  American  registry,  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  beneficiaries  of  the  marine  hospital  fund,  immigration 
officials  could  not  refuse  such  seamen  permission  to  land  in  pursuit 
of  their  calling  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  care  and  treatment 
in  a  Public  Health  Service  hospital,  provided  such  seamen  were  in 
possession  of  documentary  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  indicating 
that  they  are  bona  fide  American  seamen  (aliens)  returned  under 
consular  regulations.  The  representative  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, however^  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  seamen  (aliens)  were 
not  entitled  to  Tbe  regarded  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  when  they  were  found  upon  arrival  at  porte  of  the 
United  States  to  be  afflicted  with  any  of  the  diseases  or  disabilities 
enumerated  in  section  35  of  the  immigration  act  it  was  the  duty  of 
immigration  officials  to  institute  deportation  proceedings  in  all  such 
cases,  and  that  all  hospital  expenses  incurred  pending  deportation 
were  a  proper  charge  against  the  appropriation  ^'  Expenses  of  regu- 
lating immigration/' 

As  a  resuR  of  the  bureau's  action  in  refusing  to  pay  the  hospital 
bills  or  to  institute  deportation  proceedings  in  such  cas^  the  Public 
Health  Service  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  G^ieral  and 
requested  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  part  of  the  seamen's  act 
mf?inng  provision  for  the  return  of  alien  seamen  employed  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  repealed  by  the  immigration  act  approved  February 
6,  1917,  and  stated: 

The  main  point  at  issue  appears  to  center  on  the  decisions  as  to  whether  this 
last-named  statute  (sees.  4577  and  4578,  K.  S.)  is  repealed,  in  so  far  as  It  con- 
cerns alien  seamen,  by  the  immigration  act  of  February  5, 1917,  or  is  otherwise 
affected  by  the  act.  If  not,  the  obligation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
receive  as  a  beneficiary  the  above-cited  case  wouid  be  clear. 
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The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department  held : 

The  said  immigration  act,  being  general,  and  being  the  last  expression  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  repeals  by  implication  only  such  laws  as  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  its  provisions.  While  the  immigration  act  mentions  several  acts 
expressly  repealed  by  its  provisions,  it  nowhere  mentions  the  seamen's  act,  and 
if  any  provisions  of  the  seamen's  act  are  repealed,  it  is  only  by  implication. 

Inasmuch  as  the  immigration  act  does  not  expressly  repeal  the  laws  governing 
the  return  of  sick  or  disabled  American  seamen,  sections  4577  and  4578,  R.  S., 
such  laws  are  still  in  force  and  effect. 

The  solicitor  further  held  that  such  mentally  defective  or  diseased 
seamen  returned  by  United  States  consuls  are  not  subject  to  exclu- 
sion, but,  rather,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  Government  through  the  Public  Health  Sendee. 

In  this  connection  the  bureau,  under  date  of  April  27, 1920,  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  all  commissioners  and  inspectors  in  charge  and 
explained  in  detail  the  method  of  procedure  which  should  be  followed 
in  the  handling  of  all  cases  of  seamen  (aliens)  returned  to  ports  of 
the  United  States  by  American  consuls. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  seamen  examined  by  our 
officials  at  the  various  seaports,  the  number  of  vessels  boarded,  the 
number  of  seamen's  identincation  cards  issued,  the  number  of  seamen 
certified  for  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases  and  removed 
to  hospitals  for  treatment^  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  penalties 
imposed  upon  transportation  companies,  or  the  masters,  owners,  or 
agents  of  vessels,  for  violations  of  those  sections  of  the  immigration 
act  which  relate  to  alien  seamen. 


District. 


NewYork 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Jacksonville 

New  Orleans 

Qalveeton 

Seattle 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

Southern  Calif  omia  ports . . . 

Chlcaco 

Cleveland 

Montreal  (other  Lake  ports) , 

Porto  Rico 

Honolulu 


Total. 


Vessels 
boarded. 


5,495 

660 

1,224 

1,313 

2,636 

2,554 

1,822 

1,480 

2,052 

31 

691 

996 

17 

18 


1,088 
711 

22,738 


Alien 

seamen 

examined. 


361,066 

44,249 

47,462 

51,229 

106,764 

29,733 

79,919 

47,756 

70,194 

1,149 

31,687 

8,764 

408 

248 

3,861 

17,349 

31,283 

933,081 


Seamen's 

cards 

issued. 


96,292 

28,363 

14,300 

18,500 

71,316 

14,085 

9,402 

9,083 

4,949 

3,168 

11,717 

1,131 

126 

248 

2,692 

791 

647 

288,710 


Alien  sea* 
men  certi- 
fied for 
loathsome 

or 

dangerous 

oontagloas 

diseases. 


1,136 
131 
463 
480 

1,161 
295 
899 
497 


99 
2 


27 


4,775 


Alien 
seamen 
removed  to 
hospitals 
for  treat- 
ment 


1,136 
109 
458 
106 
996 
295 


216 


71 
2 


27 


3,968 


572 
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Adminiatrative  fines  assessed  against  transportation  lines  on  account  of  vioUh 
tion  of  sections  of  immigration  act  relating  to  alien  seamen. 


District. 

Sec- 
tion. 

Number 
assessed. 

Amount 
of  fihe. 

Total 
amount 
assessed. 

Cause  of  assessment. 

New  York 

36 
35 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
35 
36 
36 
35 
36 
36 

36 
36 

3,756 

3 

100 

149 

824 

951 

171 

2 

1,344 

34 

8 

64 

5 

51 

•f 
1 

$10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

$37,560.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 

1,490.00 

8,240.00 

9,510.00 

1,710.00 

100.00 

13,440.00 

340.00 

400.00 

640.00 

50.00 

510.00 
70.00 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 

Boston 

Bringing  diseased  alien  seamen. 

Philadelphia 

Failure  to  fumLsh  crew  list. 
Do. 

Baltimore 

Do. 

Norfolk 

Do. 

Jacksonville 

Do. 

New  Orleans 

Bringing  diseased  alien  seamen. 

Galveston 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 
Do. 

Seatt^ 

Bringing  diseased  alien  seaman. 

San  Francisco 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 
Do. 

Southern  California 
ports 

Do. 

A&ka 

Do. 

Total 

T,469 

75,210.00 

-^2^ ^ 

FINES  IMPOSED  IN  COXJRT  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  SECTION  32 


New  York. 

32 

32 
32 
32 

32 
32 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

$183.21 

100.00 

200.00 

50.00 

25.00 
50.00 

Permitting  alien  seaman  to  land  without 

Baltimore 

$100.00 

200.00 

25.00 

25.00 
25.00 

inspection. 
Failure  to  detain  diseased  seaman. 

Jacksonville 

Do. 
Permitting  alien  seamen  to  land  without 
inspection. 

New  Orleans 

Failure  to  detain  diseased  seamen. 

Total 

8 

COS.  21 

Appreciation  should  be  expressed  now  and  here  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  immigration  oJ£cials  at  the  various  ports  and  of  the  splendid 
work  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  the  various  doctors  of  that 
service  assigned  to  duty  of  examining  seamen.  The  work  involved 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  relating  to  seamen  is  not  only 
extensive  but  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  success  in  its  perform- 
ance can  be  obtained  only  through  that  kind  of  close  attention  to  duty 
and  cooperation  in  its  performance  which  it  is  believed  has  generally 
obtainea  among  both  sets  of  officers  concerned  during  the  past  year. 

Jeremiah  J.  Hurley,  ' 
Special  Representative  on  Seamen^s  Work. 

Hon.  A.  Caminbtti, 

Commissioner  Oenerai. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

BEFOBT  OF  SPECIAL  BEPBESENTATIVE  ON  CHINESE  PBACTICE. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington^  June  30,  1920. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  special  representative  of  the  bureau  on  exclusion  work, 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

During  the  previous  year,  upon  two  occasions,  the  writer  visited 
the  various  ports  of  entry,  observing  conditions,  making  sugges- 
tions, and  issuing  instructions,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  uni- 
lorm  ana  expeditious  methods  of  handling  Chinese  cases,  and  in 
further  pursuance  of  this  purpose  much  of  his  time  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  was  spent  in  the  bureau  reviewing  and 
presenting  appeal  cases  to  the  department  and  assisting  generally  in 
directing  the  officers  in  the  field. 

It  being  apparent  that  the  manifests  covering  Chinese  passengers 
and  the  descriptive  lists  for  transits  which  had  oeen  in  use  for  some 
time  were  cumbersome  and  not  readily  adapted  to  their  respective 
purposes,  new  forms  prepared  by  the  writer  w^ere  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  bureau,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  use  will  mate- 
rially facilitate  and  lessen  the  work  at  the  various  ports. 

The  procedure  under  amended  rule  3  of  the  regulations,  providing 
that  the  cases  of  Chinese  applying  for  admission  be  heard  before 
boards  of  special  incjuiry,  ancf  which  was  adopted  in  consequence  ol 
a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
has  been  a  decided  improvement,  it  is  believed,  over  the  method  of 
examination  by  individual  officers  formerly  in  use,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  limited  number  of  inspectors  it  has  been 
necessary  to  assign  clerks  to  duty  as  board  members.  Undoubtedly 
it  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  applicants,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Government,  as  it  results  in  more  thorough  investigations  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  afforded  each  board  member  to  observe  and 
question  the  witnesses  and  to  cause  the  record  to  contain  all  the 
information  available  which  in  his  opinion  is  pertinent  to  the  issue. 
The  chances  for  mistakes  and  misunderstanding  are  materially  re- 
duced, opportunities  for  fraud  are  lessened,  ana  a  fair  and  just  de- 
cision made  more  likely  because  of  the  fact  that  each  case  is  consid- 
ered by  three  officers  instead  of  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  one. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  initiation  of  the 
present  practice  the  Government  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
securing  dismissal  of  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
cases  of  Chinese  aliens,  which  are  generally  based  upon  the  claim 
that  the  hearing  accorded  is  unfair. 
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However,  it  is  recommended  that  subdivision  4  of  this  rule,  pro- 
viding that  where  the  board  is  not  entirely  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
submitted  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  land  10  days  shall  be 
allowed  within  which  additional  evidence  may  be  presented,  be  re- 
scinded. The  time  consumed  in  investigating  and  passing  upon  appli- 
cations for  admission  is  an  important  factor  in  these  cases,  and 
frequently  forms  a  basis  for  complaints  to  the  department ;  and  the 
provision  in  question,  which  was  designed  to  obviate  the  submission 
of  additional  evidence  after  an  excluding  decision  is  rendered,  has' 
not  accomplished  the  result  anticipated,  apparently  for  the  reason 
that  attorneys  decline  to  submit  additional  evidence  until  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  record,  which  is  not  open  for  their 
inspection  until  the  ai)plicant  is  rejected  oy  the  board.  Consequently, 
the  effect  of  this  rule  is  simply  to  delay  final  disposition  of  the  cases. 
It  is  intended  that  the  apphcant  shall  present  at  the  original  hearing 
all  the  evidence  available,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  accepting  any  evidence  later,  unless  the  applicant  shows  clearly 
that  it  could  not  be  secured  at  that  time,  in  wmch  event  provision  is 
made  for  reopening  the  case. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Chin  Fong,  holds  that  Chinese  applying  for  return  certifi- 
cates or  readmission  to  the  United  States  upon  the  ^ound  that  they 
have  been  engaged  in  this  country  as  merchants  shall  be  required  to 
establish  only  that  they  have  maintained  such  status  for  a  period  of 
one  year  immediately  preceding  such  application  for  return  certifi- 
cate or  departure  from  the  United  States,  the  question  of  their  lawful 
domicile,  if  in  issue,  to  be  determined  by  judicial  process  and  not  by 
administrative  officers.  This  will  necessitate  an  amendment  to  rule 
15  of  the  regulations,  and  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  applications  of  this  character,  the  question  of  lawful  resi- 
dence having  been  the  basis  for  many  denials  in  such  cases  in  the 
past.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  futile  in  a  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  to  institute  proceedings  before  United  States 
commissioners. 

The  Chinese  exclusion  law  has  been  modified  by  court  decisions  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  large  measure  to  defeat  its  purpose  of  preventing 
Chinese  from  entering  the  labor  niarket  of  this  country.  It  has  been 
held  repeatedly  by  the  courts  that  Chinese  ^^  exempts*''  permitted  to 
land  and  later  found  employed  as  laborers  are  not  subject  to  deporta- 
tion unless  the  Government  establishes  that  their  entrv  was  fraudu- 
lent, or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  their  intention  at  tnat  time  to  be- 
come laborers.  Thus,  while  technically  ruling,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,  that  the  administrative  decision  is  not  final  as  to  status, 
they  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  placed  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  (rovemment^  a  condition  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
act.  Applicants  admitted  as  the  minor  sons  of  domiciled  merchants 
are  permitted  to  engage  immediatelv  in  laboring  pursuits,  and  the 
ease  with  which  others  engaged  as  laborers  and  who  can  not  show 
lawful  admission  may  establish  citizenship  before  the  courts  renders 
ineffectual  any  attempt  to  secure  deportation  through  judicial  process. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  this  situation  can  be  remedied  only  by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law,  or  at  least  by  amendments  providing  that  any 
Chinese  admitted  as  an  exempt  or  as  the  minor  child  of  an  exempt 
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who  shall  be  found  at  any  time  subsequent  to  such  admission  em- 
ployed as  a  laborer,  and  any  other  Chinese  laborer  not  in  possession 
of  a  certificate  of  residence,  shall  be  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation 
upon  departmental  warrants. 

It  is  probable  that  more  Chinese  cases  have  been  considered  at  the 
ports  and  by  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before  during 
a  similar  i>eriod.  Considering  the  difficulties  encountered,  particu- 
larly in  maintaining  a  force  of  competent  employees  in  the  face  of  in- 
ducements offered  outside  of  the  Government  service,  the  bureau  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  law  has  been  enforced. 

H.  E.  SissoN, 
Special  Representative  {Exclusion  Work). 
Hon.  A.  CAMiNKm, 

Commissioner  General. 


APPENDIX  V. 

REPOBT  OF  OFFICES  OT  CHABGE  OF  DEPOBTATIOV  AITD 

TBAHSPOBTATIOH. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 

WasTiirifftimy  June  SO,  1920, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  depor- 
tation and  transportation  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1920.  As  this  is  the  first  annual  report  of  this  section,  I  shall  first 
outline  in  detail  how  this  work  is  being  carried  on.  This  phase  of 
the  bureau's  work  was  formerly  handled  in  the  Correspondence 
Division,  but  after  the  war  it  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  a  section.  The  section  was  organized  in  June, 
1920; 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  ALIENS  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Deportation  parties  to  the  west  coast  generally  have  their  start- 
ing point  at  New  York.  At  Chicago  the  party  is  transferred  to  a 
Soutnern  Pacific  barred  car,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  that  company  furnishes  the  department  with  guards  and 
meals  at  a  fixed  rate  to  each  point  involved.  This  saves  annually 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  the  Government  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  rates  for  meals  and  guarding  are  so  much  cheaper  than 
if  the  department  had  to  pay  those  ordmarily  charged  by  the  rail- 
road companies.  It  also  does  away  with  the  department's  having 
to  furnish  guards,  which  is  another  great  saving. 

Parties  ffom  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  generally  leave  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle.  A  specially  constructed  kitchen  coach  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Southern  racific  Kailroad,  and  meals  are  furnished 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each.  The  meals  are  prepared  in  this  car 
and  thus  the  aliens  do  not  have  to  change  during  the  time  they  are 
being  fed. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PARTIES. 

A  record  is  kept  in  the  bureau  of  the  outstanding  cases  of  aliens 
for  whom  warrants  of  deportation  have  been  issued.  When  a 
party  is  about  to  be  formed,  these  names  are  gone  over  and  certain 
ones  selected  to  be  taken  to  Mexican  border  points  for  deportation 
to  Mexico,  or  to  San  Francisco  for  deportation  to  Japan,  China,  or 
Mexico,  and  others  to  be  brought  forward  to  points  east  for  de- 
portation to  European  coimtries  or  to  Canada.  Each  district  is 
then  notified  that  a  deportation  party  will  start  from  a  given  point, 
and  a  reauest  is  made  to  each  district  for  the  names  of  aliens  they 
have  reaay,  their  list  being  compared  with  that  in  the  bureau.  In 
this  way  the  bureau  may  keep  a  check  on  cases  to  be  added  to  a 
party,  which  the  district  concerned  does  not  report.    When  the 
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time  for  the  departure  of  a  party  is  agreed  upon;  itineraries  are  sent 
to  each  of  the  districts,  which  show  over  just  what  railroads  the 
partj  is  to  travel,  and  what  points  it  wfll  touch;  and  the  districts 
are  instructed  to  join  their  aliens  at  the  point  nearest  them,  through 
which  the  deportation  train  passes. 

DSPOBTATION*OF  ALIENS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  nine  roimd-trip  deporta- 
tion parties,  and  one  party  to  El  Paso.  By  round  trips  is  meant 
that  a  partjr  leaves  New  i  ork  for  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  and 
when  returning  picks  up  aliens  going  to  New  York  or  the  Canadian 
border  for  deportation.  There  were  709  aliens  of  all  classes  deported 
in  these  parties.  Of  course,  these  regular  deportation  parties  can 
not  take  care  of  all  of  the  aliens  under  order  of  deportation.  For 
instance,  Montreal  may  secure  information  from  Ellis  Island  that 
a  sailing  date  for  certain  aliens  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  aliens  are 
brought  forward  immediately  they  can  be  deported  without  delay. 
This,  of  course,  is  dxie  to  the  passport  regulations,  which  will  be 
taken  up  later,  and  also  to  the  infrequent  sailings  of  certain  lines 
which  have  not  yet  recovered  from  conditions  incident  to  the  war. 
Outside  of  the  regular  deportation  parties  there  were  delivered  by 
immigration  officials  to  different  ports  770  aliens,  making  a  total 
of  1,479  aliens  transported  to  points  in  the  United  States  for  depor- 
tation. During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  2,762  aliens  actually 
deported.  There  is  a  diflference  between  the  number  of  aliens  trans- 
ported to  different  ports  for  deportation,  and  of  those  actually  de- 
ported, but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  aliens  were  deported  in 
the  districts  in  which  their  cases  originated  and  therefore  were  not 
transferred  to  another  district. 

Herewith  is  submitted  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  war- 
rants of  arrest  issued,  the  number  of  warrants  of  deportation  issued, 
the  number  of  warrants  of  arrest  and  deportation  canceled,  and  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  action  was  deferred,  covering  the  period 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 


Month. 


1919. 

July 

AaRiist 

September 

October 

November. 

December^ 

1920. 

Janaary^ 

Februaxy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

TotaL 


Warrants  issued. 


Arrest. 


354 
334 
213 
255 
801 
3,067 


2,797 
379 
461 
330 
482 
378 


9,851 


Depor- 
tation. 


295 
167 
148 
210 
234 
418 


200 
167 
464 
318 
430 
370 


3,421 


Warrants  canceled. 


Arrest. 


141 
116 

71 
103 

85 
103 


210 
160 
256 
1,269 
582 
814 


3,919 


Depor- 

tation. 


34 

33 

91 

103 


261 


Action 

de* 
ferred. 


49 
34 
32 
60 
35 
60 


44 
56 
33 
104 
48 
83 


638 


Total. 


839 
651 
464 
628 
1,155 
3,648 


3,26U 
762 
1,248 
2,054 
1,683 
1,748 


18,090 


1  During  these  months  a  large  number  of  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  for  aliens  falling  v,i  thi  a  the  ana  r* 
ehistic  provisions  of  theimmi^ation  law. 
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ALIENS  DETAINED  IN  STATE  INSTITtTTIONS  FOB  THE  INSANE  FOB 
WHOM  WABBANTS  OF  DEPOBTATION  HAVE  BEEN  ISSXTED. 

On  account  of  the  war  and  due  to  infrequent  sailings  the  number 
of  aliens  in  State  institutions  for  the  insane  accumulated  to  a  great 
number,  and  it  has  been  possible  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  months 
to  make  any  headway  m  giving  relief  by  the  deportation  of  the 
aliens  detained  therein. 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  advise  you,  however,  that  in  all  State  insti- 
tutions west  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  congestion  has  been  relieved^ 
and  there  are  very  few  cases,  with  the  exception  of  Russians,  whom 
we  can  not  actually  deport  at  this  time.  In  those  institutions  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  the  situation  has  been  relieved  to  some 
degree,  but  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  anarchist  cases  handled  in 
the  bureau  no  such  relief  is  felt  as  in  those  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
However,  the  last  months  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  aliens- 
deported,  and  the  situation  has  cleared  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  within  the  next  six  months  this  problem  will  be  set- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  This  statement  is  based  on 
information  received  from  several  of  the  steamship  companies  to  the 
effect  that  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  has  been, 
and  that  accommodations  may  be  secured  without  much  trouble. 

It  might  be  stated  further  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed  it 
was  figured  that  there  were  approximately  3,000  deportable  aliens 
confined  in  institutions  all  over  the  country,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  this  figure  has  been  cut  in  half  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  there  are  probably  not  more  than  1,400  or  1,500  aliens  now  con- 
fined in  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

PASSPOBTS. 

Another  problem  with  regard  to  deportation,  which  confronts  the 
department,  is  that  of  securing  passports.  The  English,  German^ 
Swiss,  Roumanian,  Swedish,  ]Sorwegian,  and  Jugo-SIav  authorities- 
require  that  the  department  submit  documentary  evidence  in  each  case 
before  the  passport  can  be  issued.  In  addition  to  this  documentary 
evidence,  tne  Germans,  Roumanians,  and  Swedish  insist  that  any 
aliens  who  have  been  out  of  their  countries  for  a  period  of  10  years 
lose  their  nationality,  and  are  no  longer  citizens  of  those  countries. 
The  situation  is  a  difficult  one  in  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  very 
few  aliens  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  approximately  four 
years,  can  show  documentary  evidence  proving  their  citizenship.  In 
connection  with  this  10-year  period,  an  alien  may  have  been  away 
from,  say,  Sweden  for  10  years,  but  have  been  in  the  United  States 
for  only  two  vears,  vet  we  can  not  secure  a  passport  for  him,  and  the 
alien  will  probably  become  a  permanent  charge  on  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  Germans,  the  10-year  period  starts  prior  to  1914. 

Unless  some  kind  of  compromise  is  made  on  this  question,  the 
bureau  will  be  compelled  in  almost  every  instance  to  communicate 
with  the  American  authorities  abroad,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  endeavor  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence.  This,  of 
course,  wUl  create  a  long  delay^  and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  serve  to- 
hold  up  many  deportations  during  the  coming  year. 
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OBQANIZATION. 

This  section,  as  now  organized,  is  composed  of  three  persons.  An- 
other clerk  is  badly  neec&d  because  of  the  many  outstanding  cases 
to  be  examined  to  determine  whether  warrants  of  deportation  can 
be  canceled,  whether  the  aliens  can  be  deported,  or  just  what  has 
become  of  tne  aliens  involved. 

That  portion  of  the  service  involving  transportation  of  aliens  to 
certain  points  for  deportation  is  in  charge  of  Deporting  Officer  E.  M. 
Kline.  Mr.  Kline  took  charge  of  this  work  in  February,  1920,  when 
the  writer  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  deportation  and 
transportation  section.  Mr.  Klme  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ- 
ment service,  and  was  familiar  with  forming  parties  such  as  those 
which  are  now  organized.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  phase 
of  the  work,  and  should  be  complimented  on  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  it  since  February  of  this  year. 

In  the  field  service  there  should  be  a  regular  force  handling  deporta- 
tion cases.  This  system  is  now  in  effect  at  only  a  few  immigration 
stations,  and  many  times  when  aliens  are  delivered  to  the  train  the 
officer  deliverifig  them  is  not  in  possession  of  the  documents  needed 
to  deport  the  afien.  The  organization  at  San  Francisco  with  regard 
to  this  work  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  There  certain  emplovees 
are  assigned  to  the  deportation  and  detention  division,  and  work  on 
warrant  cases  exclusively.  These  cases  are  handled  entirely  by  this 
division  until  the  aliens  are  delivered  to  the  deporting  officer  for  actual 
deportation.  This  should  be  applied  at  all  large  stations.  Of  course, 
at  small  stations  at  which  only  two  or  three  men  are  employed  this 
would  not  be  possible,  but  even  at  these  points  one  man  could  be 
designated  to  handle  tne  deporting  end  of  all  cases. 

In  connection  with  the  securing  of  attendants  necessary  for  deporta- 
tion parties,  it  is  recommended  that  specially  designated  persons  be 
assigned  to  this  work.  In  case  this  is  not  possible  and  the  department 
finds  it  necessary  .to  secure  these  people  outside,  they  should  be  per- 
sons of  suitable  qualifications,  men  or  women  connected  with  insti- 
tutions or  with  some  haunicipal  or  Federal  organizations,  such  as  the 
police  department.  United  States  marshals,  sheriffs,  etc.,  who  are 
accustomed  to  handling  prisoners  of  this  kind. 

The  work  in  this  section  is  increasing  daily,  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  section  should  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  bureau.  It  is  operating  efficiently,  and  the  writer 
wisnes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thaak  all  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees here  in  the  bureau  at  Washington,  who  have  so  ably  cooper- 
ated in  helping  to  organize  it. 

Leo  B.  Russell, 
Immigrant  Inspector  in  Charge, 
^evortatio^  and  TranspMion. 

Hon.  A.  Caminetti, 

Commissioner  General. 
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nrsPECTOBS  in  ceabge  of  DISTBICTS. 

The  following  compilation  from  the  reports  of  commissioners  of 
immigration,  supervising  and  other  inspectors  in  charge,  ^ving  in 
detaiFthe  transactions  jot  the  year  of  the  respective  districts,  and 
the  views  of  such  officers  upon  immigration  matters,  is  inserted  for 
information.  » 

COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  NEV7  YORK,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  3.  COMPRISING  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  AND 
THE  IMMIGRATION  STATION  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  HAR- 
BOR. 

I  hereby  submit  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  performed  at  the  Ellis  Island 
Immigrant  Station  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1920,  so  tar  as  I  have 
ascertained  the  facts  since  assuming  office  in  May  last. 

The  number  of  aliens  who  arrived  and  the  disposition  made  of  them  Is  shown 
by  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  approximately  correct,  but  some  slight 
corrections  may  be  found  necessary  upon  rechecking. 

APPLICATIONS    (INCLT7DING  CHINESE). 

Total  number  who  applied  for  entry 328, 269 

Total  number  admitted 825,799 

Total  number  debarred 1,722 

Of  the  1,722  debarred,  764  were  stowaways,  324  were  unable  to  read,  264  were 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges,  107  were  certified  for  tuberculosis  or 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  49  were  suffering  from  mental  Cs- 
fects,  including  Insanity,  86  were  physically  defective,  41  were  contract  laborers, 
28  were  excluded  under  the  passport  and  vls6  regulations,  and  the  balance  on 
miscellaneous  statutory  charges. 

Appeals  from  excluding  decisions  were  filed  to  the  number  of  2,160,  and  41 
aliens  made  application  for  hospital  treatment;  498  aliens  were  admitted  oat- 
right  by  the  department  on  appeal,  40  were  landed  for  hospital  treatment,  and 
1,422  on  bond. 

On  comparing  the  total  with  that  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (62,304),  it  will 
be  observed  that  five  times  as  many  aliens  arrived  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  increase  has  been  marked  each  month  since  January  last,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  has  as  yet  reached  the  highest  point  Upon  assuming  office 
it  was  found  that  the  available  force  was  quite  inadequate  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion properly,  but  this  condition  will  be  referred  to  In  detail  later. 

SEAICEN. 

One  of  the  additional  duties  Imposed  upon  the  immigration  authorities  under 
the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  is  the  inspection  of  alien  seamen  arriving  as  mem- 
bers of  crews.  The  following  table  gives  concisely  a  few  of  the  particulars 
concerning  this  part  of  our  work : 

Total  number  of  vessels  Inspected 5,405 

Total  number  of  seamen  Inspected 861,066 

Alien  seamen's  identification  cards  issued 64,689 

Citizen  seamen's  identification  cards  issued 88,658 
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Alien  seamen  ordered  to  Ellis  Island  hospital,  account  of  venereal  dis- 
ease   822 

Alien  seamen  ordered  to  Ellis  Island  hospital  for  other  cftuses,  tra- 
choma, etc 47 

Allen  seamen  ordered  or  permitted  to  remain  in  ships'  hospitals  for 
treatment,  account  venereal  disease,  etc 15 

Alien  seamen  ordered  to  outside  hospitals  for  treatment,  account 
venereal  disease,  etc 252 

Total  number  of  alien  seamen  ordered  to  h6gpitals 1, 186 

A  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  examine  all  arriving  alien  seamen, 
but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  force  it  not  infrequently  has  happened  that 
small  vessels  could  not  be  boarded  immediately  upon  arrival,  and  when  our 
inspectors  reached  them  it  was  ascertained  that  members  of  the  crew  had  gone 
ashore.  The  crews  of  some  of  the  larger  passenger  carriers  exceed  1,000  in 
number,  and  here  again — owing  to  the  inadequate  force  and  the  failure  of  the 
steamship  companies  to  detain  these  men  aboard  ship  until  inspected — it  has 
frequently  occurred  that  a  number  of  them  were  not  examined. 

So  far  as  securing  accommodations  for  members  of  crews  who  may  be  found 
upon  medical  examination  to  be  diseased,  the  situation  has  been  considerably 
relieved  by  the  ability  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  accept  a  large  number 
of  such  seamen  in  the  Ellis  Island  hospitals,  which  said  service  is  now  oper- 
ating. However,  they  are  a  very  troublesome  class  to  keep  in  detention,  par- 
ticularly those  suffering  from  venereal  diseases,  and,  notwithstanding  all  rea- 
sonable precautions  which  the  hospital  authorities  have  taken,  a  number  of 
these  diseased  seamen  have  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Of  the  arriving  seamen,  744  made  formal  application  for  admission  to  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  11  were  rejected  and  deported  and  13  admitted  on 
appeal  after  rejection  by  boards  of  special  inqidry. 

STOWAWAYS. 

As  will  be  shown  by  the  following  table,  there  arrived  and  were  detected 
three  times  as  many  stowaways  as  during  the  preceding  year : 

Total   arrivals '. 1, 264 

Pending  July  1,  1919 17 

Admitted : 

At  port 267 

On  appeal  to  department . 35 

302 

Total  debarred 764 

Pending  July  1,  1920 . 215 

Chinese : 

Debarred 6 

Admitted 5 

Japanese : 

Debarred 7 

Admitted 0 

Aliens  who  arrive  in  this  manner  are  usually  of  a  very  undesirable  class, 
and  extremely  troublesome  while  in  detention.  Many  come  on  small  ships  and 
the  lines  concerned  have  infrequent  sailings,  so  that  the  detention  is  sometimes 
prolonged.  There  have  been  approximately  100  of  these  stowaways  detained 
here  at  one  time,  and  their  obstreperous  actions  and  numerous,  attempts  to 
escape  have  added  greatly  to  the  usual  difficulties.  It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  stowaways  usually  arrive  on  smaller  vessels,  since 
some  of  the  larger  passenger  carriers  have  brought  In  from  8  to  15  on  one  trip. 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  companies  concerned  do  not  take  adequate  precau- 
tions to  see  to  it  that  unauthorized  persons  are  prevented  from  getting  aboard 
their  vessels  abroad. 

WABBANT  FBOCEEDINGS,   IMPOSFTION   OF  FENAI.TIEB,  FINES,  ETC. 

The  year  Just  closed  has  been  a  very  busy  one  in  the  law  division.  Under 
"  Court  actions  "  is  set  forth  in  detail  the  activities  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  suits  instituted  under  various  sections  of 
the  law. 
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COUBT    ACTIONS. 

Fines  for  vio!atlon  of  various  sections  of  the  immigration  act  and  penalties 
on  forfeited  bonds  amounting  to  $2,828.21  were  recovered  during  the  fiscal  year, 
as  follows:  Section  8,  $20;  section  10,  $1,600;  section  20,  $1,000;  sections  82  and 
83,  $183.21;  compromise  settlement  on  bond  requiring  reports  as  to  location 
and  occupation  of  alien,  $25. 

Nineteen  court  cases  carried  over  from  previous  fiscal  years  are  still  un^iettled, 
7  cases  pending  from  the  fiscal  year  1919  have  been  disposed  of,  and  44  new 
cases  have  been  reported  by  this  office  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  ap- 
propriate action  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed;  39  of  these  cases  are  now 
pending  in  the  courts  or  the  United  States  attorney's  office,  2  have  been  dis- 
continued, 2  defendants  were  sentenced  to  fines  and  Imprisonment,  and  penalties 
on  2  bonds  were  recovered. 

Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  sued  out  in  behalf  of  SO  aliens  who  were  the 
subject  of  deportation  proceedings,  and  9  who  were  excluded  by  boards  of 
special  Inquiry;  14  of  the  writs  were  dismissed,  17  were  sustained,  6  were 
withdrawn,  and  2  are  pending. 

EXECUTIVE  FINES. 

Executive  fines  aggregating  $89,000  were  imposed.  These  fines  are  not 
credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  the  Immigration  Service,  and 
possibly  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  this  occur;  but  certainly  Congress 
should  take  some  heed  of  this  item  in  making  appropriation. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  steamship  companies,  agents,  and  consignees 
were  penalized  for  Infractions  of  sections  9,  14.  18  and  36  of  the  Immigration 
law,  fines  having  been  assessed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  certified  to 
the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port  amounting  to  $89,000,  as  follows:  For 
bringing  illiterate  aliens,  $41,800 ;  for  improper  manifesting,  $4,840 ;  for  failure 
to  guard,  detain,  and  deport  excluded  aliens,  $4,800;  for  failure  to  furnish 
proper  crew  lists,  $37,660. 

WARRANT  PROCEEDINGS. 

There  were  1,246  warrant  cases  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
694  of  which  are  still  pending.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  aliens 
concerned  were  deported,  and  warrants  were  canceled  as  to  378  others.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1920  warrants  were  Issued  in  1,1^9  cases.  Of  these,  628  were 
canceled  after  the  requisite  hearings,^  409  are  still  pending,  and  in  142  cases 
deportation  occurred.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  In  214  of 
the  pending  cases  the  warrant  of  arrest  has  not  been  served  by  reaiton  of  the 
inadequate  force. 

The  foregoing  relates  only  to  cases  arising  In  this  particular  district,  and 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  many  aliens  brought  here  from  other  districts  under 
warrants  of  deportation  for  return  to  the  countries  whence  they  came.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  on  December  21,  1919,  249  aliens,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of 
the  anarchistic  class,  were  deported  to  Russia  on  S.  S.  Buford.  Among  them 
were  the  notorious  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman.  On  January  3, 
1920,  and  succeeding  days  approximately  700  aliens,  presumably  of  the  an- 
archistic class,  were  arrested  and  brought  to  Ellis  Island.  The  task  of  ac- 
cording hearings,  accepting  bonds  authorized  by  the  department,  and  the  many 
details  incident  to  sudi  transactions,  was  a  tremendous  one. 

Many  of  the  aliens  who  have  become  public  charges  or  whose  deportation  has 
been  ordered  on  other  grounds  must  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
There  have  been  no  sailings  to  some  countries,  and  to  others  sailings  are 
infrequent;  and  to  further  complicate  the  situation,  the  passport  requirements 
are  now  such  as  to  compel  the  assignment  of  two  capable  men  to  this  work 
alone.  Even  though  they  are  now  experienced  and  are  energetic  in  obtaining 
required  details  and  submitting  the  applications  to  the  respective  consulates, 
there  are  approximately  70  cases  now  pending  In  which  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  been  Impossible  to  meet  the  various  requirements ;  and  until  these  pass- 
port requirements  are  withdrawn  or  amended,  deportation  can  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

PASSPORT  OR  FOREIGN  PERMIT  WORK. 

Since  about  September,  1918,  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  immigrant  inspec- 
tors at  this  port  to  assist  the  State  Department  in  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
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various  classes  to  depart.  These  requirements  have  been  amended  in  many 
respects  during  the  past  year  and  the  work  somewhat  curtailed;  but  notwith- 
standing this  latter  fact,  15,339  such  permits  were  issued  through  the  division 
of  this  office  handling  this  class  of  work  at  the  barge  office. 

FINANCIAL. 

It  cost  $408,326.64  for  supplies  and  such  minor  repairs  as  it  was  feasible  to 
make  with  the  money  available.  The  chief  item  of  this  expenditure  was  coal, 
and  even  at  the  increased  prices  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing 
the  required  quantity,  and  on  several  occasions  the  necessity  of  closing  down  the 
plant  was  Just  avoided,  which  would  have  meant  the  closing  of  the  hospitals 
and  the  entire  station.  Another  item  is  that  of  fresh  water.  With  Increasing 
immigration  the  bills  for  fresh  water  have  grown  greatly,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  average  will  be  about  $3,000  per  month  hereafter.  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds  many  needed  repairs  to  the  buildings,  including  a  restoration  of  impaired 
hot-water,  steam,  and  fresh- water  supply  lines  necessarily  were  not  made; 
but  unless  these  important  matters  receive  attention  there  will  be  dire  results. 

Although  not  a  part  of  the  governmental  expenditures,  a  great  volume  of 
business  is  handled  in  remittances  for  immigrants  and  the  deposit  by  them  of 
money  and  valuables  for  safe-keeping.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  there 
were  7,835  remittances,  the  value  of  which  aggregated  $605,138.02.  The  aliens 
for  whom  1,415  remittances  had  been  sent  could  not  be  located  or  properly  iden- 
tified, and  these  remittances  were  returned  to  the  senders. 

In  958  instances  aliens  deposited  funds  for  safe-keeping  during  their  tempo- 
rary detention  here.  The  value  of  these  deposits  aggregated  $473,857.81.  While 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  aliens*  interest  to  have  this  office  receive  these  valuables, 
the  feeling  is  expressed  that  the  employees  should  not  be  burdened  with  and 
held  accountable  for  such  deposits,  particularly  as  it  involves  a  great  deal  of 
detail,  and  that  the  time  of  the  clerks  should  be  devoted  to  current  business. 
Likewise  as  to  the  remittances,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
duties  of  this  office  to  accept  and  distribute  the  same.  If  the  steamship  com- 
panies which  bring  these  aliens  to  the  United  States  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
pn>perly  equipped  with  funds  and  transportation  to  destinations  prior  to  their 
embarkation  abroad,  the  service  would  be  relieved  of  this  great  responsibility. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  aliens  who  come  here  so  poorly  provided 
as  to  burden  the  Grovernment  with  this  work  of  receiving  funds  for  them  should 
not  be  excluded  and  deported.  Certainly  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  their  becoming  a  public  charge  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

There  are  many  matters  relating  to  personnel,  repairs  to  buildings,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  alien  while  detained  here  which  have  been  taken  up  by  cor- 
respondence and  orally,  and  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  upon  in 
this  brief  summary  of  the  yearly  transactions.  It  is  highly  essential  that  the 
situation  here  be  impressed  upon  Congress  in  a  most  energetic  manner,  so  that 
it  may  realize  the  necessities  of  the  service  and  make  such  appropriations  as 
will  enable  this  office  to  conduct  its  very  important  business  in  a  creditable 
manner. 

The  following  report  submitted  by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  gives  the  details 
of  the  medical  examination.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  great 
Importance  of  a  thorough  medical  inspection  of  all  arriving  aliens,  and  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  Justifies  careful  consideration. 

BEPOBT  OF  CHIEF  ICEDICAL  OFFICES. 

With  the  termination  of  actual  hostilities  November  11, 1918,  and  the  gradual 
release  of  ships  from  military  service  during  the  succeeding  six  months  a 
new  epoch  in  immigration  may  be  regarded  as  having  begun.  During  the  two 
years  preceding  June  30,  1020,  the  numbers  of  arriving  aliens  had  declined  to 
the  lowest  in  a  generation. 

While  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  passengers  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 
as  compared  with  1918,  the  numbers  being  55,191  for  1918  and  62,258  for  1910, 
no  marked  increase  was  observable  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  During  this  last-mentioned  year  the  passengers  and  crews  arrived  at 
New  York  from  foreign  ports  were  as  follows : 
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Aliens: 

Cabin 120, 988 

Steerage 212, 741 

Total 333, 727 

Citizens : 

Cabin er,  877 

Steerage 17,043. 

Total 85,620 

Grand  total  aliens  and  citizens 419,247 

Crew   (aliens) 361,088 

Grand  total  aliens,  citizens,  and  crew 780,315 

SUBVEILLANCIB  OV  HKMBIBS  OF  CBBWS. 

The  examinations  of  members  of  crews  were  made  aboard  ship  on  arrival, 
with  occasional  examinations  of  individuals  in  the  barge  office.  The  numbers 
Increased  somewhat  during  the  year.  These  may  be  expected  to  vary  within 
narrow  limits  from  year  to  year. 

As  previously  reported,  venereal  diseases  formed  the  bulk  of  all  cases  of 
seamen  held  under  the  immigration  law.  The  practical  result  was  their  treat- 
ment until  cured  of  these  affections. 

In  consequence  of  the  detention  of  those  suffering  from  venereal  diseases,  it 
Is  understood  some  of  the  largest  steamship  compani^  have  instituted  regular 
systems  of  inspection  to  exclude  such  cases  from  among  their  crews. 

In  accordance  with  department  policy,  the  expenses  of  care  and  treatment  of 
alien  seamen  apprehended  under  the  immigration  laws  have  been  referred  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  reimbursement,  regardless  of  whether 
such  seamen  were  from  foreign  or  American  ships. 

BXAMINATION  OF  PASSBN6BBS. 

The  number  of  arriving  passengers  was  over  five  times  the  number  examined 
in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years;  in  fact,  the  annual  immigration  during 
these  years  is  believed  to  be  less  than  for  50  years,  if  not  for  a  century.  Until 
March  16,  1920,  all  examinations  of  passengers  and  crews  were  made  aboard 
ship.  On  the  date  mentioned  the  medical  inspection  of  steerage  passengers  was 
resumed  at  Ellis  Island.  With  present  facilities  it  is  practicable  to  carefully 
examine  the  steerage  passengers  arriving,  each  one  being  seen  by  two  medical 
officers. 

The  necessity  of  thorough  work  is  fully  recognized  and  the  medical  insi)ec- 
tions  are  being  developed  accordingly.  In  order  to  do  so,  a  number  of  officers 
eminent  in  the  specialties  have  been  assigned  to  devote  part  time  to  cases  in 
their  specialties.  In  addition,  staff  conferences  have  been  devoted  regularly  to 
the  medical  problems  arising. 

As  compared  with  social  and  economic  questions  related  to  immigration, 
there  are  medical  and  public  health  problems  which  require  special  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Thus  it  is  a  reasonable  requirement  that  vermin-infected 
persons  should  not  be  dumped  on  our  shores,  particularly  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  typhus  fever  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  those  generally  in- 
fected with  scabies  should  be  required  to  undergo  treatment  before  landing, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  spread  of  this  infection. 

Especially  is  it  important  to  inquire  carefully  as  to  the  freedom  from  tuber- 
culosis, insanity,  and  mental  defects.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
for  thorough  secondary  examination  large  numbers  from  certain  sections. 

In  general,  the  physical  types  arriving  have  been  equal  to  those  of  previous 
years,  but  it  is  believed  they  represent  selections  from  among  hosts  who  desire 
to  come.  Judged  by  physical  conditions  and  habiliments,  they  give  little  evi- 
dence of  adverse  environment  abroad. 

BXAHINATION  AND  TBEATUBNT  OF  WARRANT  CA8B8. 

Under  the  immigration  laws  aliens  previously  landed  are  constantiy  being 
gathered  up  on  warrants  and  brought  to  Ellis  Island  from  different  parts  of  the 
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United  States.  All  of  them  must  be  examined  to  determine  whether  they  may 
be  safely  detained  in  the  main  building  or  whether  by  reason  of  some  physical 
or  mental  disability  they  should  be  kept  in  hoGfpital. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  this  class  examined  has  been  consider- 
able. Many  of  them  have  had  to  be  sent  to  hospital  on  account  of  insanity,  or 
have  found  their  way  there  later  on  account  of  developing  some  infectious 
disease,  especially  respiratory,  while  in  detention. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  for  medical  officers  to  visit  the  detention 
rooms  at  least  three  times  dally  to  minister  to  those  who  may  be  sick.  By  this 
means  also  tlie  spread  of  conta^ous  disease  is  guarded  against. 

AN  OUTBRBAK  OF  INFLDBNZA. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions  an  outbreak  of  influenza  developed  and 
rapidly  spread  in  the  detention  rooms  during  December,  1919.  While  outbreaks 
of  coryza  and  tonsilitis  had  been  noted  from  time  to  time  among  those  detained, 
no  specially  severe  cases  were  recorded  until  the  last  week  of  December,  when 
the  number  of  admissions  to  hospital  suddenly  increased.  Many  of  the  cases 
were  complicated  by  pneumonia  and  many  additional  cases  were  diagnosed 
.  pneumonia  from  the  outset. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  influenza  admitted  to  hospital  during  this  ovt- 
break  were  1  each  day  during  October  and  November,  15  during  December,  52 
during  January,  10  during  February,  11  during  March,  and  2  during  April.  The 
total  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  during  like  periods  were:  Sevon  during 
December,  48  during  January,  16  during  February,  23  during  March,  and  13 
during  April.  Not  only  were  aliens  in  detention  aflFected,  but  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  well.  The  outbreak  preceded  in  point  of  time  the  recrudescence  of 
the  epidemic  throughout  the  country.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  infec- 
tion came  from  abroad.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  cases  were  among  so-called 
radicals  who  had  Just  previously  been  collected  together  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Conditions  analogous  to  those  prevailing  in  the  military  camps 
during  1917  were  approximated,  when  large  numbers  of  young  nonimmunes 
were  assembled  in  crowded  quarters.  An  outbreak  of  respiratory  diseases  was 
the  inevitable  result,  the  infection  having  iu  all  probability  been  brought  to  the 
station  by  them. 

DBVELOPMSNT  OP  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES. 

On  July  1, 1919,  the  hospitals  were  returned  by  the  Army  to  the  Immigration 
Service,  and  their  administration  was  resumed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  for 
the  latter  service. 

In  consequence  of  arrangements  made  between  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  hospitals  were  turned  over  to 
the  last-mentioned  service  September  1,  1919,  to  be  operated  as  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  48.  It  was  the  understanding  that  alien 
patients  would  at  all  times  be  given  precedence  so  far  as  admissions  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  remaining  facilities  of  the  hospital  would  be  available  for 
beneficiaries  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  including  American 
seamen  and  persons  discharged  from  the  military  and  naval  services. 

NDMBEB  OF  PATIENTS  TREATED. 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital  were  as  follows : 

Public  Health  Service  beneficiaries 758 

Aliens 5, 297 

Aliens  in  hospital  July  1,  1919 23 

Total  treated 5,978 

In  addition  to  those  admitted  to  hospital,  67  service  beneficiaries  were  treated 
as  out-patients.  It  was  the  practice  also  to  render  out-patient  treatment  in  emer- 
gencies to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government.  The  number  of  these 
treated  during  the  year  totaled  245. 

As  previously  stated  it  is  the  practice  for  medical  officers  to  make  three  dally 
rounds  through  tiie  detention  rooms.  In  consequence  many  aliens  are  given  out- 
patient treatment*    The  number  so  treated  during  the  year  was  3,376. 
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LABORATOBT   ACTIYITIBS. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  in  hospital  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  station  has  become  very  heavy. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  10,550  specimens.  By  reason 
of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  diseases  encountered,  coming  as  they  do  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  thei'e  is  abundant  opportunity  for  studies  of  exotic  Infec- 
tions, especially  from  the  tropics.  There  is  particular  need  of  intensive  studies 
of  mycotic  infections,  as  they  form  an  Important  group  from  immigration  and. 
public  health  standiwints. 

The  laboratory  should  have  departments  of  bacteriology,  pathology,  and 
physiological  chemistry  fully  developed. 

As  full  use  as  possible  has  been  made  of  the  X-ray  apparatus  on  hand. 
While  this  is  complete,  the  current  which  is  manufactured  locally  is  not  en- 
tirely suitable  for  its  operation. 

In  consequence  considerable  periods  elapsed  when  parts  of  the  machine 
were  out  of  commission. 

RBCONSTRUCTIVB   WORK. 

As  a  means  of  maintaining  morale  and  hastening  recoveries  among  patients 
two  occupational  therapy  nurses  were  attached  to  the  hospital.  In  addition  a 
representative  of  the  American  Library  Association  was  assigned  regularly  to 
distribute  literature,  and  the  social  workers  arranged  for  by  the  bueau  through 
the  Red  Cross  were  on  duty  daily  during  the  year.  As  an  example  of  the 
scope  and  utility  of  this  work  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  9,200  books  wert 
distributed  in  the  hospital  in  26  different  languages  during  the  year  and  periodi- 
cals in  4  additional  languages.  These  agencies  have  been  helpful  in  every  w^ay 
possible,  and  their  aid  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

REPORT  OF  MEDIO \L  CERTIFICATES  RELATING  TO  ALIEN  PASSENGERS. 

Class  A. — (1)  Including  35  insane.  18  feeble-minded,  6  idiocy,  3  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority,  35  imbecility,  and  28  certlfled  for  tuberculosis;  total, 
105.  (2)  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagions  diseases.  Including  71  trachoma, 
84  syphilis,  42  chancroid,  69  gonorrhea,  1  leprosy,  16  favus,  16  trichophytosis 
unguium,  2  trichophytasis  tonsurans,  and  15  trichophytosis  barbae ;  total,  266. 

Class  B. — Diseases  or  defects  which  affect  ability  to  earn  a  living,  6.309. 

Class  C. — Diseases  or  defects  of  less  degree,  869. 

REPORT   OF   MEDICAL   CERTIFICATES    RELATING    TO   ALIEN    SEAMEN. 

Class  A. —  (1)  Including  2  insane  and  11  certified  for  tuberculosis;  total,  13. 
(2)  Loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  including  13  trachoma,  92 
syphilis,  190  chancroid,  and  321  gonorrhea ;  total,  616. 

C^lass  B. — Diseases  or  defects  which  affecl  ability  to  earn  a  living,  30. 

Class  C. — Diseases  or  defects  of  less  degree,  1. 

St'MMARY  OF  HOSPITAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  year 23 

Number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital  during  year *5, 297 

Total  treated: 

Men 3,009 

Women 1,026 

Male  children 680 

Female  children 605 


Births : 

Male 2 

Female 4 


5,320 


6 


Deaths : 

Men 38 

Women 31 

Male  children 32 

Female  children 27 


128 


1  758  beneflclarles  not  included  in  this  Btatement 
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ray  piitients  treated  during  year , 4,619 

Free  patients  treated  durliip;  year 678 

>'uuiber  of  days'  treatment: 

Pay  patients 65,626 

Free  patients 12,  B37 

Total  number  of  days*  treatment  for  hospital  cases 78, 163 

Maximum  number  of  patients  in  hospital  at  any  time  during  year 416 

Dally  average  number  of  patients  In  hospital 214 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  at  end  of  year 355 


Hospital. 

• 

From 

prev  ioiis 

year. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Total 
treated. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Im- 
proved 

Not  im- 
proved. 

Died. 

Re- 
maining. 

Days' 
treat- 
ment. 

Aliens 

23 

6,M7 
758 

5,320 
758 

2,»23 
213 

1,200 
379 

654 
66 

128 
6 

365 
105 

78,183 

Benefldaries 

25,000 

CHINESE  INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE  DISTUICTT  NO.  3.  COMPRISING  NEW 

YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  Chinese  applied  for  admission  at  this  port  during  the 
past  year,  only  one  of  whom  was  rejected  and  deported.  Practically  all  were 
members  of  the  exempt  classes,  applying  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  act  of  July  5,  1S84,  or  as  holders  of  return  certltlcates  previously  granted  by 
this  office.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  applicants  during  the 
previous  year,  which  was  76.  Despite  this  Increase  In  work,  all  the  cases  were 
handled  without  delay  or  inconvenience  to  the  applicants,  many  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  official  class,  w^hose  cases  received  special  attention  and  courtesy. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  In  a  number  of  cases 
of  applicants  for  admission  at  this  port  coming  from  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies,  It  was  believed  that  the  section  6  certificates  presented  by  them  had  been 
secured  through  fraud.  An  Investigation  subsequently  conducted  by  direction  of 
the  State  Department  developed  facts  indicating  that  our  suspicions  were  justi- 
fied, although  the  American  consul  In  Trinidad,  who  also  acts  as  representative 
of  the  Chinese  Government  there,  ascribed  this  condition  to  the  fact  that  through 
congestion  of  important  business  in  his  office  and  lack  of  sufficient  help  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to  visit  the  rural  districts  where 
most  of  these  applicants  resided  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  investigations 
contemplated  by  this  office.  In  commenting  upon  this  statement  this  office  re- 
plied that,  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  it  was  not  considered  proper  that 
the  consul  should  Issue  or  vls6  any  section  6  certificates  unless  he  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  to  the  status  of  the  applicants.  Nevertheless,  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  the  circumstances  in  the  cades  of  most  of  those  holding  such  papers  who 
have  applied  during  this  year  does  not  Indicate  that  any  change  has  occurred 
In  the  situation,  and,  while  in  most  Instances  this  office  is  unable  to  controvert 
the  statements  made  in  the  certificates,  it  is  still  satisfied  that  the  law  is  not 
being  compiled  with. 

TRANSITS. 

During  the  year  1,019  Chinese  applied  for  and  received  the  privilege  of  transit 
through  the  United  States  to  other  countries,  and  the  departure  of  2,106  to  whom 
this  privilege  was  granted  at  other  ports  was  verified.  Last  year  there  were  504 
of  the  former  class  and  253  of  the  latter. 


DEPORTATION S    ( EXPULSIONS ) . 

Twelve  Chinese  were  arrested  on  departmental  warrants,  which,  with  the  1 
case  pending  from  the  previous  year,  made  a  total  of  13  cases  considered.  Four 
of  these  Chinese  were  actually  deported,  1  has  been  ordered  deported  but  a  stay 
of  one  year  granted,  and  the  other  cases  are  pending,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
the  arrests  were  only  recently  made. 

Six  of  those  arrested  were  taken  Into  custody  while  attempting  to  smuggle 
Into  the  United  States  during  the  time  they  were  traveling  from  Montreal  to 
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this  city;  4  were  seamen  who  had  abandoned  their  calling;  and  the  other  2^ 
who  claimed  to  be  husband  and  wife,  were  taken  into  custody  in  a  local  hotel 
after  having  secured  entry  apparently  through  fraud.  In  each  instance  the  alien 
was  charged  with  having  entered  without  Inspection,  and  in  the  last  two  casea 
mentioned  an  additional  charge  was  made  that  the  woman  had  entered  for  an 
Immoral  purpose  and  that  her  companion  had  assifited  her  entry. 

SEAMEN. 

Under  the  present  law  and  regulations  Chinese  seamen  are  included  in  the 
general  term  of  "seamen  **  and  are  tlierefore  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  those  of  other  nationalities,  including  shore  leave  and  discharge  if  they 
intend  to  reship  foreign.  It  is  understood  by  this  office  that  the  last-mentioned 
privilege  is  granted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  seamen's  act,  in  order 
that  seamen  may  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  prevailing  port  wages. 

During  the  year  370  vessels  arrived  at  this  port,  having  aboard  5,189  Chinese 
in  crew,  and  in  all  these  cases  seamen*s  Identification  cards  were  issued  or 
indorsed.  Of  this  number,  1,637  deserted  the  vessels  and  1,733  were  discharged. 
The  departure  of  4,071  was  verified,  and  356  are  employed  oh  vessels  now  in 
port.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  (including 
those  in  port),  which  is  762,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  this  number  of 
seamen  have  abandoned  their  calling  and  are  employed  on  shore,  although  this 
office  is  satisfied  that  many  of  them  have  done  so.  Seamen  who  arrive  here 
on  foreign  vessels  have  in  most  instances  signed  on  at  wages  lower  than 
those  prevailing  at  this  port,  and  to  some  extent  the  number  of  desertions  may 
be  attributed  'to  this  cause,  although  In  most  cases  it  is  believed  that  the 
Chinese  who  are  bona  fide  seamen  reship  on  other  vessels.  The  vessels  are 
boarded  upon  arrival  by  representatives  of  the  Oriental  Seamen's  Union, 
recently  organized  in  this  city,  who  Inform  the  seamen  of  the  opportunities 
for  securing  better  conditions  which  are  afforded  through  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  seamen's  act. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  privileges  are  being  abused  through  their 
employment  as  a  means  of  gaining  surreptitious  entry  by  seamen  who  desire 
to  remain  here  permanently,  and  also  by  those  who  are  not  bona  fide  seamen, 
but  who  obtain  employment  as  such  with  this  purpose  in  view.  At  present 
this  situation  can  not  be  controlled.  After  these  persons  have  entered  the  labor 
market  they  are  almost  impossible  to  locate  or  to  identify  as  seamen,  and  when 
arrested  claim  American  citizenship,  which  in  most  instances  they  succeed  In 
establishing  before  the  courts  by  perjured  testimony. 

CHINESE  ABBESTED  BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

Nine  Chinese  were  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  unlawfully  within  the 
United  States,  which,  with  10  cases  pending  from  the  previous  year,  made  a 
total  of  19  cases  considered,  of  which  8  were  discharged,  4  actually  deported, 
5  are  awaiting  deportation,  and  2  are  pending. 

While  undoubtedly  there  are  a  large  number  of  illegally  resident  Chinese  in 
this  district,  including  seamen  who  have  abandoned  their  calling,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cope  with  the  situation  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
force  and  the  large  amount  of  other  business  and  because  experience  has  shown 
that  efforts  to  effect  deportation  through  the  courts  almost  invariably  meet 
with  failure  and  simply  provide  a  means  for  the  defendants  to  legalize  their 
residence  and  lay  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  admission  of  their  wives  and 
families. 

The  arrests  made  this  year  were  practically  all  In  cases  where  tlie  Chinese 
were  apprehended  while  attempting  to  smuggle  Into  the  country  from  Canada. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Six  smugglers  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of  conveying  Chinese  from  Canada 
in  automobiles,  5  of  whom  have  been  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  aiding  and 
abetting  the  unlawful  landing  of  Chinese  persons,  and  sentenced,  1  to  impris- 
onment, 2  to  pay  fines,  and  2  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment;  the  remaining 
smuggler,  who  is  now  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  theft  of  an  auto- 
mobile, has  been  indicted  under  the  conspiracy  charge  and  will  be  brought  to 
trial  when  released  from  the  State  penitentiary. 
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Our  officers  along  the  border  are  nearly  all  located  at  railroad  stations,  and 
hence  it 'Is  practically  impossible  for  tliem  to  Intercept  smugglers  entering 
the  country  from  Canada  over  the  many  public  highways.  The  only  effective 
way  of  securing  results  along  this  line  Is  by  enlisting  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  police  of  the  Interior  towns  through  which  the  smugglers  will 
pass,  and  It  was  by  following  this  plan  that  the  arrests  reported  above  were 
made. 

PBEINVESTIGATIONS. 

Twenty-four  applications  for  return  certificates  were  considered  In  cases  of 
Chinese — ^19  exempts  and  5  natives — departing  and  returning  through  this  port, 
all  of  which  received  favorable  action. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prelnvestlgatlons  were  conducted  by  this  office 
In  the  cases  of  Chinese — 134  exempts,  194  natives,  and  30  laborersr— departing 
through  other  ports. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  miscellaneous  cases  were  referred  to  this  office 
for  investigation,  covering  Chinese  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
at  other  ports,  and  in  addition  thereto  various  investigations  were  made  con- 
•ceming  the  right  of  Chinese  to  be  or  remain  In  the  United  States,  of  which  no 
records  were  made,  the  facts  developed  not  necessitating  further  action. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  was  allotted  to  this  district,  and  at  the  present  writing  our 
accounts  show  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  allotment  amounting  to  $27.03. 

PERSONNEL. 

Although  the  foregoing  shows  that  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  was 
handled  by  this  office  than  during  the  previous  year,  no  additions  were  made  to 
the  force,  and  the  results  obtained  indicate  the  loyal  and  conscientious  service 
rendered  by  the  officers. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  BOSTON,  IN  CHARGE  OF  DIS- 
TRICT NO.  2,  COMPRISING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

• 

The  passenger  business  at  the  port  of  Boston  very  nearly  disappeared  during 
the  last  year  of  the  World  War  by  reason  of  the  virtual  annihilation  of  Its 
passenger*  fleet  Most  of  the  passenger  lines  now  are  building  ships  for  the 
Boston  service  and  a  few  companies  already  have  resumed  a  limited  passenger 
service  at  this  port ;  but  anything  like  normal  conditions  can  not,  of  course,  be 
restored  until  new  shipping  is  available. 

In  spite  of  the  existing  and  continued  handicaps,  however,  immigration  has 
shown  a  remarkable  renascence  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Thus  alien  arrivals 
at  Boston  increased  from  a  total  of  688  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  a  total  of 
17,134  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  At  the  subport  of  Providence  the  corresponding 
figures  were  376  and  8,264,  respectively.  Immigration  for  the  entire  district 
totals  26,520,  as  compared  with  1,857  for  the  previous  year.  The  larger  part  of 
the  passenger  traffic  came  from  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores  Islands,  which 
belong  to  Portugal.  The  less  part  came  from  Great  Britain,  India,  South  Africa, 
and  Central  America.  A  small  number  came  also  from  Egypt  and  South 
America. 

Other  branches  of  the  service  have  shown  healthful  activity,  although  efforts 
in  certain  directions  continue  to  be  restricted  by  lack  of  available  men. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Of  the  7  ports  reporting  arrivals  in  this  district  during  the  year  4  show  a 
gain  and  3  a  loss  in  immigration  totals.  The  net  gain  for  the  district,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  is  24,663. 

The  total  of  applications  for  entry  at  all  ports  in  the  district  was  26,520,  the 
total  admitted  being  26,423,  and  the  total  debarred  96 ;  20,298  were  admitted  on 
primary  inspection,  and  6,125  were  held  for  special  inquiry,  of  whom  139  were 
refused  admission,  62  of  these  having  later  been  admitted  by  the  department  on 
appeal  or  for  hospital  treatment. 
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DEPORTATIONS. 

The  continued  inability  of  this  office  in  numerous  cases  to  effect  deportation 
by  reason  of  conditions  abroad  has  reacted  on  State  officials  In  such  manner  as 
to  discourage  attempts  on  their  part  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  expulsion  provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 

With  the  funds  of  a  special  appropriation  available,  however,  and  the  gradual 
return  of  normal  conditions  in  Europe,  we  may  expect  a  revival  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  State  and  municipal  officials  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  burden  of  sup- 
port of  alien  public  charges. 

Within  the  year  1,339  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued,  of  which  478  have  been 
canceled,  and  289  warrants  of  deportation  were  issued,  7  of  which  were  later 
rescinded. 

ANARCHISTIC   CLASSES. 

The  campaign  of  the  past  winter  against  alien  radicals  has  passed  into  history. 
The  offlcei*s  and  employees  in  this  district  were  overwhelmed  with  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  extra  work  involved  in  arresting,  guarding,  and  hearing  the 
large  number  of  alleged  Communists  and  other  radicals  taken  into  custody  In 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  additional  stenographers,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  special  guards  at  the  temporary  detention  quarters  in  Hartford 
and  at  Deer  Island,  Boston  Harbor.  A  number  of  deportations  were  made  in 
December.  Warrants  of  deportation  are  now  outstanding  and  further  action  is 
in  abeyance  pending  final  decision  by  the  courts. 

One  thousand  and  thirteen  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  by  the  department 
for  aliens  of  the  anarchistic  classes.  The  consideration  of  these  cases  resulted 
In  the  issuance  of  133  w'arrants  of  deportation,  and  cancellation  of  proceedings 
in  430  cases.  Two  cases  in  which  deportation  was  directed  were  later  recon- 
sidered by  the  department  and  release  of  the  aliens  directed. 

At  the  port  of  Boston  medical  certittcates  were  issued  during  the  j'ear  in  the 
cases  of  445  seamen.  Of  this  number  131  related  to  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  to  the  numl)er  of  78  were  apprehended,  none  of  whom  were  Chinese 
or  Japanese ;  14  of  these  were  admitted,  2  by  the  department  on  appeal,  and  the 
remainder,  64,  were  debarred. 

ESCAPES. 

All  but  4  of  the  15  aliens  who  escaped  during  the  year  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  steamship  company.  Four  aliens  have  escaped  from  the  new  immigra- 
tion station  since  April  16,  the  date  on  which  w-e  took  possession.  These  escapes 
were  due  in  part  to  defective  grilles  upon  the  windows,  but  largely  because  of 
an  insufficient  number  of  watchmen  properly  to  guard  the  premises. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS. 

The  amount  allotted  for  this  district  was  $55,000,  while  the  disbursements 
totaled  $59,328.24.  The  largest  single  item  of  expense  this  year,  as  last,  is  that 
for  "  Detention  and  maintenance  of  aliens,"  aggregating  one-half  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures. Of  this  item  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  cases  of  the  aliens 
Gustav  Obrleter  and  Carl  Anderson,  who,  because  of  inability  to  effect  deporta- 
tion, have  been  a  charge  upon  the  Government  for  several  'years,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  of  annual  expense  to  date: 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total. 

Gustav  Obrleter 

110 

t730 
6 

1730 
730 

f735 
736 

«2,205 
1,471 

Carl  Anderson 

Total 

10 

736 

1,460 

1,470 

3,676 
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The  fines  Imposed  during  the  year  because  of  violation  of  different  sections 
of  the  immigration  act  approved  February  5,  1917,  total  $5,770,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  $2,025  for  the  preceding  year. 

CIVIL  SUITS  AND   CRIMINAL  CASES. 

There  were  no  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  instituted  during  the  past  year 
and  no  adjustment  or  settlement  of  pending  cases  was  reported.  One  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  noted,  however,  in  the  case  of  one  Edwin  Soares,  who 
arrived  June  25, 1918,  by  S.  S.  Ulric  Holm,  Proceedings  were  instituted  through 
the  United  States  attorney  on  November  4,  1918,  for  violation  of  section  10,  and 
the  case  was  settled  February  6,  1920,  by  the  defendant  pleading  guilty  and 
paying  a  fine  of  $200. 

HABEAS  COBPUS. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  60  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in 
this  district,  58  of  which  referred  to  the  arrested  Oommunists.  Some  30  of 
the  petitions  in  the  Communist  cases  were  either  refused  or  withdrawn  and  the 
remainder  were  heard  before  Judge  Anderson.  The  first  petition  of  the  Com- 
munist class  was  brought  by  one  Peter  Frank,  who  claimed  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  At  the  hearing  he  testified  that  he  was  bom  In  Ohio  The  court  ruled 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  this  case  was  on  the  Government's  representatives 
to  furnish  evidence  showing  that  Fraulc  was  not  a  citizen.  No  proof  being 
available  the  man  was  released  from  custody  by  this  office  and  the  petition 
was  withdrajvn. 

The  remainder  of  the  petitions  were  grouped  with  those  of  William  T.  and 
xVniy  Colyer  and  heard  by  Judge  Anderson  in  April.  Inspector  (Sec.  24) 
Mulkern  of  this  office  has  summarized  the  court's  findings  as  follows: 

"  The  opinion  of  the  court  in  these  cases  was  handed  down  on  June  23,  1920, 
and  after  a  severe  criticism  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Immigration 
Service,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  Involving  the  legality  of  the  arrests, 
the  isecuring  of  evidence,  and  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  before  the  Inspectors, 
the  court  summarized  the  findings  as  follows : 

"(1)  That  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Communist  Party  is  an  organiza- 
tion advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence.  Hence  all  the  petitioners  ordered  deported  are  to  be  discharged 
from  the  custody  of  the  Immigration  officials. 

"(2)  That  if  the  first  conclusion  be  not  sustained  by  the  court  above,  and  if 
the  final  holding  be  that  duly  proved  or  admitted  Communists  are  obnoxious  to 
the  statute,  then  in  the  cases  of  William  T.  Colyer,  Amy  Colyer,  Frank  Mack, 
and  Lew  Bondar,  the  petitions  should  be  dismissed,  the  writs  discharged,  and 
the  petitioners  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  respondent  for  deportation, 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  above  further  hearings  be  requisite  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  *  undercover  informants '  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were, 
in  any  material  degree,  infiuential  in  giving  form  and  color  to  the  documents 
of  the  Communist  Party  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  his  conclusion 
against  said  aliens. 

"(3)  That  assuming  such  final  decisioir  to  be  nsainst  duly  proved  or  admit- 
ted Communists,  then  the  records  in  the  cases  of  all  the  aliens  other  than  the 
Colyers,  Mack,  and  Bondar  ordered  deported  are,  on  all  the  evidence,  found  to 
be  vitiated  by  lack  of  due  process  of  law:  these  aliens  are  therefore  entitled 
to  be  discharged  from  the  respondent's  custody,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  new  proceedings  hereafter  to  find  said 
aliens  Communists  and  on  that  ground  to  deport  them. 

"(4)  That  the  cases  of  aliens  admitted  to  ball  pending  final  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  are,  after  final  decision  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  discharging  aliens  in  whose  cases  warrants  may  be  ordered  canceled  and 
remitting  the  other  aliens  to  their  right  either  to  apply  for  a  further  hearing 
to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  classified  witli  the  Colyers,  Muck,  and 
Bondar,  or  with  those  aliens  whose  records  are  vitiated  by  lack  of  due  process. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  before  Judge  Anderson  the  court  took  cus- 
tody of  seven  aliens  who  were  held  in  custody  at  this  station  and  in  whose 
cases  bail  had  been  set  by  the  department,  in  one  case  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  and 
in  the  others  at  $5,000.  After  taking  custody  of  these  aliens  the  court  admit- 
ted each  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $500.  No  decision  had  been  made  by  the  de- 
partment in  these  cases,  the  contention  being  that  they  were  held  in  excessive 
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bail.  Judge  Anderson  stated  in  his  opinion  referred  to  above  that  'No  such 
responsibility  would  have  been  taken  by  the  court  it  there  had  been  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  any  alien  thus  set  at  liberty  was  committed  in  any  way  to  acts 
of  force  or  violence  against  person  or  property.' 

"With  reference  to  the  petitions  brought  by  the  two  aliens  not  include<l  in 
the  Communist  class,  one  referred  to  the  alien  stowaway  Jacobs,  who  has  since 
been  admitted  by  the  department,  and  the  other  referred  to  the  case  of  Maria 
Dheilly,  French  female  sto\\awfty,  who  claimed  to  have  been  married  to  the 
mate  of  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  claimed  the  right  of  admis- 
sion as  the  wife  of  an  American  citizen.  This  alien  was  admitted  to  bail  by 
the  court,  but  no  hearing  as  to  the  merits  has  been  held  and  no  final  disposition 
made  of  the  case  by  the  court.'* 

WHITE  SLAVE  MArfEBS. 

The  matron  who  serves  as  special  officer  at  this  station  endeavors  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  local  courts  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  alien  women  and 
girls  who  appear  to  be  possible  cases  for  warrant  procedure.  She  reports  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  securing  the  requisite  information  through  Interviews. 
It  appears  that  the  lawyers  who  specialize  in  such  cases  have  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  procedure  of  this  office  and  charge  their  clients  to  keep 
silence — to  refrain  from  talking  to  anyone  about  themselves.  Consequently, 
neither  the  probation  officers  nor  representatives  of  the  service  are  ahvays  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  regarding  the  aliens'  previous  history.  It  is  be- 
lieved, also,  that  the  number  of  delinquent  women  and  girls  Is  actually  de- 
creasing by  reason  of  prohibition  and  Improved  industrial  conditions.  The 
report  of  the  special  officer  for  the  year  shows  that  30  cases  of  female  aliens 
were  Investigated  during  the  year,  15  of  whom  vrere  deported. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

The  contract-labor  inspector  (sec.  24),  to  whom  are  referred  contract-labor 
cases  arising  in  this  district,  reports  investigations  in  83  cases  of  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  invoMng  66  per- 
sons. Of  this  number,  13  were  arrested;  2  have  been  ordered  deported;  the 
cases  of  11  are  now  pending. 

Investigations  have  also  been  conducted  in  9  cases  of  applications  to  Import 
labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  as  well  as  so-called  student  laborers,  the  applications 
being  made  on  the  ground  that  like  labor  unemployed  could  not  be  found  In 
this  country.  The  largest  order  of  this  nature  emanated  from  a  syndicate 
lumber  company,  which  requested  permission  to  import  1,000  skilled  lumbermen 
for  work  in  the  woods  of  northern  New  England.  This  and  other  appUcations 
indicate  a  scarcity  of  help  in  various  industries. 

WORK    OF   THE    lOEDICAI.  0FFICE88. 

The  medical  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  Boston  invites  attention  to  the 
increasing  business  of  the  port,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  figures  for  this 
year  and  last : 

1919.         1920. 

Number  of  vessels  boarded 623         691 

Number  of  passengers 685    17, 147 

Number  of  seamen 27, 605    32, 297 

The  hospital  problem— or  the  problem  of  finding  hospital  accommodations  for 
defective  aliens — continues  to  consume  much  time  and  energy.  Eight  hospitals 
have  been  utilized  within  the  city  limits.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
at  times  because  of  the  local  demands  for  hospital  space,  but  the  hospital  au- 
thorities have  shown  a  friendly  spirit  and  a  practical  degree  of  cooperation  at 
all  times.    During  the  year  341  aliens  were  sent  to  hospital,  of  whom  3  died. 

**  Every  quota  of  detained  immigrants  brings  a  certain  amount  of  vermin 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  delousing.  There  have  been  no  epi- 
demics, with  the  exception  of  the  usual  outbreaks  during  the  winter  of  acute 
infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  which  were  promptly  controlled. 
Sporadic  cases  of  diphtheria,  measles,  and  meningitis  have  occurred,  but  were 
detected  early  and  suppressed." 
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Nothing  unusual  in  this  field  has  occurred  during  the  year. 

SOCIETIBS  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

There  is  neither  occasion  nor  opportunity,  speaking  generally,  for  work 
among  the  immigrants  at  the  immigration  station.  The  inspection  of  arriying 
aliens  is  made  at  the  different  steamship  docks  and  the  immigrant  aid  societies 
are  useful  in  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  immigrants  after  they  leave  our 
hands.  The  detained  immigrants  are  brought  to  the  immigration  station  for 
safe-keeping.  Relatives  or  friends,  as  well  as  agents  of  the  societies,  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  detention  quarters  under  reasonable  restrictions. 

The  Massachusetts  State  bonrd  of  immigration,  under  a  reorganization  of 
the  State  administrative  departments,  h.as  become  the  division  of  immigration 
and  Americanization  of  the  State  department  of  education.  Plans  are  in 
process  providing  for  the  establishment  by  this  division  at  the  steamship  docks 
of  a  clearing  house  of  aid  and  information,  in  and  through  which  the  activities 
of  the  various  societies  interested  in  immigrants  will  be  centered. 

SETTLEMENTS    OF    ALIENS    OF    PARTICULAB    BACES. 

Last  year's  report  referred  to  the  industrial  situation  in  this  district  and 
the  complications  in  industrial  fields  arising  from  the  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  unassimilated  immigrants  who  become  the  dupes  of  agitators  representing 
various  brands  of  radical  and  anarchistic  doctrine.  An  account  of  the  cam- 
paign against  alien  radicals  will  be  found  in  another  chapter  of  this  report. 
Southern  New  England  continues  to  receive  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrivals 
of  Portuguese,  Portuguese  Africans,  and  Italians,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  Poles,  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  English-speaking  immigrants.  The  con- 
centration of  large  numbers  of  non-English-speaking  aliens  In  certain  manufac- 
turing districts  has  produced  conditions  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing industrial  unrest. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  subject  of  investigations  continues  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  this  office  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  in  this  field  of  effort 
have  never  been  developed  beyond  the  primary  stage. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  investigations  recorded  during  the  year.  These 
figures  relate  to  requests  for  investigations  received  from  other  offices  and  do 
not  include  numerous  cases  of  a  local  nature,  nor  are  investigations  in  warrant 
cases  included  : 

Applicants  for  admission 379 

Contract  labor 39 

Miscellaneous 187 

Total 605 

*  Requests  for  verifications  of  landing  continue  to  increase  in  number.  During 
the  year  at  Boston  21,406  requests  have  been  received ;  841  at  Portland,  150  at 
Providence,  and  25  at  New  Bedford.  Over  80  per  cent  of  these  requests  related 
to  naturalization.  In  numerous  cases  immediate  attention  was  demanded,  for 
the  reason  that  the  declarations  were  about  to  expire.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  requests  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  discharged  soldiers 
availing  themselves  of  the  exemption  granted  for  naturalization  and  by  refer- 
ence, also,  to  the  approaching  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

STATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Last  year's  report  referred  to  the  contractor's  expectation  of  having  the  new 
immigration  station  on  Marginal  Street,  East  Boston,  ready  for  occupancy  in 
October,  1919.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  station  was  not  occupied  until  the 
middle  of  April,  1920. 

The  new  station  represents  a  distinct  compromise.  The  original  plans  called 
for  three  stories,  but  delay  in  carrying  these  plans  into  execution  steadily 
diminished  the  working  value  of  the  appropriation  so  that  it  became  necessary 
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at  last  to  accept  a  one-story  building  which  is  150  feet  in  length',  one-half  of 
which  is  on  piles,  with  the  tide  flowing  beneath.  No  inspection  quarters  or 
hospital  accommodations  are  provided.  Officers  still  continue,  as  heretofore, 
to  inspect  arriving  passengers  at  the  various  steamship  docks,  which  are  scat- 
tered about  the  harbor  in  widely  separated  districts.  Diseased  or  defective 
aliens  will,  as  heretofore,  be  distributed  among  local  hospitals  in  Boston  and 
suburbs. 

The  premises  had  been  occupied  less  than  a  week  wheti  the  officials  began  to 
realize  the  incompleteness  of  the  structure  and  the  lack  of  various  indispensable 
appliances  and  accessories.  In  an  official  communication  addressed  the  bureau 
we  set  forth  in  11  counts  a  rough  statement  of  the  changes  requisite  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  station.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been  made  and 
others  are  still  in  process. 

The  contrast,  however,  between  our  old  quarters — occupying  the  second  floor 
of  a  wooden  building  hopelessly  infested  with  vermin — and  the  new  flreproof 
station  built  of  brick  and  cement  is  noteworthy.  The  new  quarters  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  thoroughly  sanitary.  For  so  much,  everyone  is 
indeed  thankful.  It  may  be  added  that  the  new  station  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  addition  of  one  or  two  stories  to  conform  with  the  original  plans  at 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  may  be  available. 

PERSONNEL. 

There  is  probably  no  advantage  in  recounting  conditions  in  this  district,  which 
are  doubtless  similar  to  those  in  other  districts,  as  regards  the  struggle  for 
survival  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  working  for  Government  salaries.  In 
this  continuous  battle  with  the  high  cost  of  living  employees  are  under  the 
absolute  necessity  in  many  cases  of  eking  out  their  livelihood  by  outside  work. 
Among  the  cases  recalled  at  random  of  such  extra  labor  may  be  mentioned  sev- 
eral engaged  in  teaching  night  school,  shorthand  reporting,  insurance  soliciting, 
clerking  in  provision  store,  athletic  coach,  packing  and  shipping,  and  poultry 
raising. 

The  need  of  such  exertion  is  clearly  the  low  salary  scale  that  still  persists  In 
Government  employment.  Thus,  the  average  basic  salary  of  the  clerical  force  in 
this  district,  including  stenographers  and  accountants,  is  $1,270  per  annum; 
for  watchmen,  $960;  firemen,  $930;  laborers,  $840;  matrons,  $830.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  laborers  are  greatly  underpaid  as  compared  with  those  in  pri- 
vate employ,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  are  receiving  more  than  the  matrons.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  latter  class  of  employees,  occupying  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  serving  as  deporting  officers  and  in  many  ways  performing 
duties  akin  to  those  of  a  trained  nurse,  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  excess 
of  that  paid  unskilled  laborers.  Perhaps  this  and  other  discrepancies  will  be 
cleared  up  In  the  reclassification  of  the  civil  service  to  be  considered  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

The  average  basic  pay  of  all  regular  employees  In  this  district,  including  the 
commissioner  of  immigration,  inspectors,  and  all  lower  grades,  is  $1,873.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  minimum  amount  required  for  the 
support  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  which,  as  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $2,200  pep 
annum. 

The  service  in  this  district  continues  to  be  undermanned.  It  Is  physically  Im- 
possible with  the  existing  staff  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  Immigration 
laws.  While  the  service  Is  perhaps  maintaining  the  general  standard  of  recent 
years,  it  is  still  unable  satisfactorily  to  cover  such  fields  as  Inspection  of  seamen, 
control  of  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  general  Investigations.  There  continues  to 
be  a  dearth  of  stenographers,  and  the  routine  work  of  the  office  is  in  arrears. 

The  writer  Is  constrained  to  refer  again  to  the  unjust  burden  imposed  upon 
the  officers  of  this  service  who  are  restricted  to  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $4  for 
subsistence.  It  Is  an  Impossibility  for  a  man  who  attempts  to  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living  to  exist  on  that  amount  while  traveling  away  from 
official  station.  Our  officers  and  matrons  are  subjected  to  unnecessary  hard- 
ship and  humiliation  by  this  unreasonable  re*«trlctlon  which  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  Government  official. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  high  degree  of  efficiency,  which  Is  not  unconunon 
among  the  employees  In  this  district.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  cite  the  case  of 
one  of  our  boarding  officers,  who,  according  to  records  on  file,  boarded  a 
Japanese  freight  steamship  at  4.15  p.  m.  some  months  ago  and  inspected  the  crew 
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of  58  meD.  It  was  neceBsary  to  check  the  crew  list ;  to  write  58  seamen's  cards 
in  duplicate,  making  a  total  of  116  cards ;  to  affix  116  photographs ;  to  make  nota« 
tions  on  each  card  indicative  of  port,  date,  class,  and  name,  or  a  total  of  580 
entries,  and  to  take  58  thumb  prints.  The  entire  Job  was  performed  by  one 
man  and  completed  at  6.22  p.  m.,  pennitting  the  ship  to  leave  that  night  for  New 
York. 

OENEBAL   COMKENT. 

Among  the  immigration  problems  of  this  district  is  one  for  which  no  solution 
in  law  has  yet  been  discovered.  Reference  Is  made  to  certain  features  of  the 
passenger  traffic  conducted  by  sailing  vessels  plying  between  ports  of  this 
district  and  the  Oape  Verde  Islands.  The  business  of  these  vessels  Is,  of  course, 
limited  by  climatic  conditions  to  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  It  begins 
usually  in  April  or  May  and  ends  in  October.  The  passengers  consist  of  so- 
called  Portuguese  Africains;  that  is,  persons  of  African  race  speaking  .the 
Portuguese  tongue  or  a  dialect  based  on  that  language,  natives  of  the  Gape  Verde 
Islands,  which  belong  to  the  Portuguese  Republic.  The  average  capacity  of  these 
vessels  is  60  passengers,  but  that  number  is  often  swollen  by  the  addition  of 
ostensible  members  of  the  crew  whose  names  appear  on  the  crew  list  instead 
of  tlie  passenger  manifest  The  traveling  accommodations  are  of  a  rather  primi- 
tive character,  corresponding  with  the  primitive  race  of  people  which  Is  carried 
back  and  forth  between  the  islands  and  the  ports  of  southern  New  England. 

It  is  the  invariable  custom  to  exact  from  the  master,  agent,  or  consignee  of  an 
arriving  vessel  a  deposit  sufficient  to  cover  the  anticipated  immigration  expenses, 
Including  head  tax,  fines,  and  maintenance  of  detained  aliens.  After  the  pas- 
sengers are  finally  disposed  of,  the  balance,  if  any,  is  returned  to  the  depositor. 
But  no  provision  is  made  for  the  expense  of  possible  expulsion  under  warrant 
proceedings  of  aliens  who,  after  landing,  may  be  arrested  and  ordered  deported. 
The  ownership  of  these  *sailing  vessels  is  subject  to  frequent  change ;  the  so- 
called  agents  may  be,  in  fact,  merely  consignees,  whose  responsibility  ceases  with 
the  disposal  of  the  ship's  cargo ;  and  there  is  slight  chance  of  determining  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  departure  of  the  vesselby 
which  he  arrived.  The  result  is  that  deportation  must  be  eflPected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  The  Government  thus  becomes  a  victim  of  circumstances 
which  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  control. 

A  typical  case  is  presented  by  the  schooner  America ,  which  arrived  at  Boston 
in  July,  1919.  A  deposit  of  $600  was  secured  to  cover  anticipated  expenses.  Of 
this  amount  there  was  expended  for — 

Head  tax $240.  00 

Maintenance  of  detained  aliens 81. 20 

Travel  expense « 1. 92 

Balance  to  be  returned  to  depositor 276. 88 


600.00 


Within  a  year,  however,  this  office  was  notified  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
authorities  that  one  Candidade  St.  Maurice,  aged  36,  who  arrived  with  her 
daughter,  aged  10,  by  schooner  America,  had  become  a  public  charge  at  the  State 
infirmary.  Warrant  of  deportation  has  since  been  Issued  for  both  mother  and 
daughter,  but  no  one  responsible  In  any  manner  for  the  schooner  can  be  located, 
so  that  deportation  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  evidently  will  have  to  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government. 

The  writer  feels  constrained  respectfully  to  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  filing  appeals  through  the  bureau  Instead  of  through  this 
office.  While  this  office  is  supposed  to  pass  on  the  merits  of,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendation in,  every  case  of  appeal  from  the  excluding  decision  of  the  board  of 
special  inquiry,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  bureau  telegraphs  for  a  copy 
of  the  board  record  to  be  used  in  handling  a  petition  on  appeal  filed  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  believed  that  the  petition  in  such  cases  should  be  transmitted  to 
this  office  for  the  usual  procedure. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  this  position  is  the  apparent  lack  of  appreciation 
or  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  seek  to  evade  the  usual  channels  of 
administrative  action.  An  Italian  alien,  for  example,  was  ordered  deported  and 
was  taken  to  New  York  for  deportation.  At  the'  request  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, however,  deportation  was  stayed  and  the  alien  was  removed  from  the  ves- 
sel Just  before  sailing.  No  further  action  was  asked  or  taken,  and  after  a  con^* 
siderable  period  of  detention  at  Ellis  Island  the  alien  was  actually  deported. 
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One  would  have  supposed  that  the  Interested  parties  might  be  willing  at  least 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  alien's  detention  at  Ellis  Island.  The  entire  charge,  on 
the  contrary,  was  eventually  paid  by  the  Government. 

FOSEION  PERMFTS. 

There  were  1,330  permits  Issued  through  the  Boston  office  on  applications 
filed  for  permission  to  depart  from  the  United  States.  The  applicants  In- 
cluded Germans,  Turks,  Austrlans,  and  subjects  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
The  majority  were  natives  of  Turkey  and  Russia — ^the  latter  principally 
Lithuanians. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

ADMISSIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  two  cases  were  pending — one,  the  wife 
of  a  merchant  who  had  been  admitted  on  parole  by  the  department,  and  who  has 
since  been  admitted  outright  by  the  department ;  the  other,  the  son  of  a  citizen 
whose  appeal  had  been  dismissed  but  reopened  by  the  department,  and  pending 
before  inspectors  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  who  was  since  ordered  de- 
ported by  inspectors,  appeal  dismissed  again  by  the  department*  and  actually 
deported. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  Chinese  have  applied  for  admission  during  tliis 
fiscal  year,  viz: 


Class. 

Number 
applying. 

Ad- 
mitted 
by  in- 
spector. 

Rejected 
by  in- 
spector. 

Ad- 
mitted 
by  de- 
part- 
ment. 

Appllt^ 
Uon  dia- 
mLssed 
bv  de- 
partment. 

De- 
ported. 

Pending. 

n.a.vr  nftH VfiS ................. 

1 

14 
109 
5 
16 
2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

t^atiimini?  dtizfiiu - 

14 
92 
5 
14 
2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
1 
1 

flnns  of  citlzfillS 

12 

11 

1 

(») 

6 

TkuiffhtAra  of  citizdns 

Wl  v«s  of  citizens 

1 

I 

1 

T^tiirninff  mfirGhftnts.   ..*...... 

*WI vAfl  of  fiiArchAilts ............. 

.«••.••••• 

flnnft  of Tn4^rchATlt5 . ...--TTtfTTTT 

•""•••*••" 

Daughters  of  merchants 

PxAinnt  class  merchant 

TrTaiTinf  f>la««  stud  Ant 

Total 

162 

142 

n 

13 

1 

1 

^  Pending  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 


WABRANTS. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  seven  cases  were  pending  search  for  the 
aliens  Involved,  one  having  been  pending  from  the  year  before.  During  the 
present  fiscal  year  warrants  in  three  of  these  cases  have  been  canceled  by  the 
department  before  service.  The  remaining  four  are  still  pending  search  for 
the  aliens  Involved,   three  of  them  being  deserting  seamen  covered  by  one 

warrant. 

Two  warrants  of  arrest  have  been  issued  and  served  during  this  fiscal  year. 
One,  the  case  of  a  prostitute,  is  still  pending  the  completion  of  hearing  before 
inspector;  the  other,  covering  an  alien  alleged  to  have  secured  admission  by 
means  of  false  testimony,  was  ordered  deported  by  the  Secretary,  but  the  case 
is  now  pending  hearing  on  habeas  corpus  petition  In  the  United  States  Ckjurt 
at  Boston. 

HABEAS    CORPUS. 


Two  petitions  for  writs  have  been  filed  this  year — one  in  the  case  of  an 
alleged  son  of  citizen  ordered  deported  on  appeal,  and  the  other  of  a  man  about 
to  be  deported  on  Secretary's  warrant;  both  cases  are  still  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
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ABBB8T  CA8B8  BEFORE  THE  CODBTB. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  one  case  before 
United  States  commissioner,  one  before  the  United  States  district  court,  and 
one  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  one  pending  before 
the  commissioner  has  since  been  discharged  on  the  ground  of  birth  in  this 
country;  the  other  two  are  still  pending,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past,  despite  all  efforts  to  have  them  disposed  of. 

One  arrest  for  unlawful  residence  was  made  during  the  year,  and  the 
def^dant  was  discharged  by  the  United  States  commissioner  on  the  ground 
of  birth  In  the  United  States. 

RETUBN    CBBTIFICATBS. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  applications  for  return  certificates  have  been  filed 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  32  cases  were  pending  at  close  of  previous 
fiscal  year,  a  total  of  882,  minus  13  cases  withdrawn,  leaving  a  net  total  of 
379,  viz: 


ft 

Class. 

Number 

appeals 

filed. 

Primary    disposi- 
tion oy  offloers 
i     in  charge. 

Disposition  on 
appeal. 

Number 
granted. 

Number 

finally 

refused. 

Pendfng, 

Granted. 

Refused. 

Sus- 
tained. 

Pis- 
mis.<^ed. 

Native  bom 

280 
61 
38 

214 
8 
1 

15 
2 
1 

214 
54 
34 

15 
1 

1 

51 

Exempt  classes 

laborers 

46 
33 

9 
2 

6 
3 

.* 

Total 

379 

79 

11 

223 

18 

302 

17 

60 

Approximately  100  cases  have  been  investigated  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
during  the  fiscal  year,  including  cases  for  other  districts  and  surveillance  cases. 

One  criminal  prosecution  Involving  four  defendants  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  smuggling  Chinese  has  been  handled  during  this  fiscal  year.  Two  of  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty,  one  having  been  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment and  $1,000  fine  and  the  other  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  $500  fine 
and  confiscation  of  his  boat  in  which  he  smuggled  the  Chinese.  A  third  of  the 
defendants,  who  has  confessed,  will  not  be  sentenced  until  he  is  discharged  from 
prison  on  another  charge  next  December,  and  the  fourth  has  not  yet  been 
apprehended. 


COMMISSIONER  OP  IMMIGRATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  4,  COMPRISING  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND 
DELAtS^ARE. 


APPLICATIONS. 


The  total  number  applying  for  entry  was  6,991,  6,814  being  admitted  and  169 
debarred.  None  of  these  were  Chinese  or  Japanese.  There  were  7,881  and 
2,830  alien  and  United  States  citizen  departures,  respectively. 


DEPOBTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS). 

The  cases  of  473  aliens  believed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  were 
investigated,  resulting  in  the  Issuance  of  warrants  of  deportation  with  respect 
to  99  aliens,  49  of  whom  were  deported,  10  being  anarchists ;  and  action  on  the 
balance  deferred  for  various  causes.  Thirteen  of  the  aliens  so  ordered  deported 
were  found  to  have  been  likely  to  become  public  charges  at  time  of  entry,  while 
8  had  become  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry.  In  addition, 
the  cases  of  14  Chinese  persons  were  investigated,  9  warrants  of  arrest  being 
served  as  a  result.  But  one  deportation  was  ordered  and  10  warrants  canceled, 
5  of  which  were  pending  from  the  previous  year.  Pour  Japanese  cases  were 
investigated,  but  one  warrant  having  been  issued  and  deportation  ordered. 
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BEAlfBN. 

Vessels  to  the  number  of  1,224,  American  and  forei^in,  were  boarded,  47,452 
seameu  having  arrived  as  personnel.  It  is  always  understood  that  such  sta- 
tistics record  two  or  more  arrivals  of  the  same  man.  Applications  for  perma- 
nent admission  into  the  United  States  were  received  from  159  seamen,  1  of 
whom  was  rejected.  There  were  1,068  desertions  and  453  were  removed  to 
hospital.    Identification  cards  to  the  number  of  14,300  were  issued. 

There  were  120  desertions  of  Chinese  and  19  of  Japanese. 

Prosecutions  in  one  case  under  section  32  and  five  cases  under  section  33 
have  been  directed,  and  while  two.  prosecutions  under  section  33  (for  discharg- 
ing members  of  crew  prior  to  inspection  under  immigration  law)  have  been 
instituted,  they  have  not  been  finally  disposed  of;  the  other  prosecutions  will 
be  instituted  as  soon  as  the  vessels  involved  return  to  this  port. 

As  stated  in  our  reports  for  the  two  previous  fiscal  years,  the  privileges 
afforded  and  status  accorded  alien  seamen  under  the  present  immigration  law 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  causes  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  law. 
Large  numbers  of  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible,  at  whose  exclusion  the  law 
aimed,  such  as  Chinese  coolies,  Japanese  laborers,  Hindus,  and  diseased  sea- 
men, gain  admission  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  reshlpping  or  for  hospital 
or  medical  treatment  and  remain  in  the  country  and  engage  in  occupations 
ashore.  In  this  district  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Hindus,  particularly  seamen, 
employed  on  shore  have  been  apprehended,  and  it  is  felt  that  if  conditions  per- 
mitted a  systematic  search  many  more  might  be  found. 

From  one  viewpoint  the  removal  of  diseased,  seamen  from  ships,  principally 
alien  seamen  from  vessels  of  foreign  registry.'  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
conditions  in  this  country,  especially  at  this  porti  where  there  is  no  marine  or 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  and  no  other  hospital  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Such  aliens  are  of  necessity  placed  In  public  institutions,  where  there  is 
no  restraint  upon  them  and  from  which  they  frequently  abscond;  the  institu- 
tions are  universally  crowded  and  the  authorities  thereof  loath  to  receive  such 
aliens.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  such  cases  are  venereal  diseases,  and 
as  they  do  not  require  a  bed,  they  are  afforded  only  outdoor  treatment  and 
are  thus  at  liberty  to  disseminate  the  germs  of  the  diseases  they  have.  How- 
ever, this  accentuates  the  necessity  of  a  hospital  at  this  station,  which  subject 
is  treated  In  another  paragraph  hereof. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  stowaways  arrived  on  vessels,  of  whom  45  were 
admitted  and  143  deported.  The  cases  of  17  are  pending,  while  the  remaining 
16  escaped.    There  were  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  stowaways. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  alien  stowaways 
arriving  here.  The  majority  of  these  stowaways  arrive  on  so-called  tramp 
vessels ;  that  is,  ve^els  not  belonging  to  any  regular  line  and  running  between 
fixed  ports.  Many  of  the  stowaways  are  found  to  belong  to  the  excluded  classes, 
and  the  requirement  that  they  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they  came 
frequently  causes  lengthy  detention  in  their  cases  until  their  return  can  be 
arranged  on  vessels  destined  to  the  proper  points. 

ESCAPES  OF  ALIENS  FBOH  VESSELS  AND  STATION  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEAMEN). 

There  were  19  escapes  of  aliens  in  general,  and  one  of  a  Japanese.  No  Chinese 
alien  escape  was  made. 

There  being  no  Government  hospital  at  this  port,  aliens  In  need  of  hospital 
treatment  must  be  removed  to  public  institutions,  where  in  the  usual  course  of 
events  there  Is  little  check  upon  them.  There  were  four  escapes  from  the  Pliila- 
delphla  General  Hospital. 

There  were  two  escapes  from  this  station  during  the  year,  and  while  this  is 
regretted,  it  is  felt  that  it  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  number  was  not 
greater.  A  great  many  aliens  have  been  detained  here,  many  of  them  dangerous 
stowaways  and  convicts,  always  on  the  alert  to  make  their  escape.  A  number 
of  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  the  detention  house  by  sawing  away 
bars,  metal  window  frames,  etc.,  with  saws  fashioned  out  of  knives,  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  attempts  were  foiled  testifies  to  the  alertness  of  this  force. 
However,  our  watch  force  is  much  too  small  to  meet  the  situation  with  justice 
to  all  concerned ;  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  another  paragraph  herein. 
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The  one  Japanese  alien  who  escaped  was  a  deportee  placed  on  a  vessel  at  New 
York;  the  vessel  touched  at  this  port  en  route  foreign,  and  the  alien  escaped 
from  the  ship. 

FUVANCIAL  AFFAISS. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $23,536  was  collected.  Administrative  fines  assessed 
under  various  sections  of  the  immigration  law  aggregated  $3,810.  ^he  sum  of 
$700  was  collected  as  a  result  of  cases  in  the  courts.  The  allotment  for  this  dis- 
trict was  $15,000,  and  disbursements  were  $13,600.22. 

While  no  fines  were  assessed  at  this  port  in  criminal  prosecutions,  a  case 
arose  in  which  the  sum  of  $200  was  recovered  at  Baltimore  for  violation  of 
section  10,  permitting  escape  of  stowaway.  The  case  in  question  was  the  S.  S. 
Cleinence  C.  Morse,  in  which  notice  was  served  on  the  master  to  produce  a  stowa- 
way named  Benefacio  Lopez  at  this  station  for  examination.  The  alien  was  not 
presented  and  it  was  not  until  the  ship  sailed  that  the  escape  of  the  stowaway 
was  discovered.  The  ship  sailed  to  Baltimore  and  the  commissioner  there  was 
immediately  advised.  He  instituted  court  proceedings,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  master  of  the  ship  was  fined  $200  and  costs.  The  commissioner  at  Baltimore 
will  probably  make  return  of  this  case  in  his  report. 

A  considerable  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  fines  assessed  for  failure 
to  furnish  proper  crew  lists  (sec.  36).  We  are  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the 
shipping  interests  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  particularly  In  this 
connection,  to  which  end  a  detailed  letter  of  instructions  has  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  every  shipping  firm  at  this  port  and  arrangements  made  to  have  the 
master  of  each  vessel  furnished,  through  the  pilots'  association,  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter  and  all  necessary  blank  forms  on  arrival  at  the  Delaware  Break- 
water where  the  harbor  pilot  is  taken  aboard. 

CHINESE   ABBESTED   BEFOKE   UNITED    STATES    GOMMISSIOmEBS    AND   0OUBT6. 

Twelve  cases  were  pending  from  the  previous  year  and  4  new  cases  were 
instituted.  Of  these,  2  aliens  Involved  were  discharged  by  the  United  States 
commissioners  and  2  died.  One  case  is  pending  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner and  11  on  decision  and  appeal. 

CIVIL  STTTTS. 

One  new  case  and  one  remaining  from  the  previous  year  were  disposed  of, 
the  former  covering  suit  under  a  school  bond,  which  was  compromised  on  a 
settlement  of  $200  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  the  latter  on  a  bond  condi- 
tioning delivery  of  the  alien  in  question  for  deportation.  This  stipulation  not 
having  been  lived  up  to,  the  $500  penalty  was  recovered  from  the  bondsmen. 

Oivil  suits  were  instituted  in  the  cases  of  two  Chinese,  both  of  which  were 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  their  reshipplng. 

CBIMINAL  CASES. 

Three  new  cases  have  been  instituted,  all  of  which  are  pending.  Two  of  the 
three  cases  referred  to  consist  of  prosecutions  under  section  33  for  discharging 
alien  members  of  crew  prior  to  their  inspection  under  the  immigration  h^w. 
The  third  case  consists  of  the  prosecution  of  a  number  of  persons,  under  section 
10,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  smuggle  two  stowaways  into  the  United  States. 
The  stowaways  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  S.  S.  Warszatva,  of  the  Polish- 
American  Line.  True  bills  have  been  found  against  two  minor  officials  of  the 
Polish-American  Line  and  another  civilian,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial.    The  case  is  discussed  in  detail  under  caption  ''  Smuggling  operations." 

WBITS    07   HABEAS    COBFUS. 

Writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  three  cases  were  sued  out  and  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows :  One  dismissed  and  two  granted.    No  cases  are  pending. 

WOBK    OF    THE    MEDICAL   OFFICEES. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  assigned  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  in- 
spection of  arriving  aliais  (passengers  and  seamen)  one  surgeon  and  two  act- 
ing assistant  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  because 
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of  the  great  number  of  arriving  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  must  be  examined 
(there  were  47,452  seamen  examined  daring  the  year),  said  vessels  docking 
along  a  river  front  of  about  50  miles,  because  of  the  arrival  of  passaiger  ves- 
sels, and  the  necessity '^of  these  officers  being  in  attendance  at  the  detention 
house  here  to  treat  the  sick  among  the  detained,  they  are  busily  occupied,  and 
it  is  deemed  proper  to  testify  at  this  time  to  their  effective  and  courteous  co- 
operation. 

SMUG6LINQ  OPERATIONS. 

But  one  smuggling  operation  is  reported,  as  follows:  The  American  S.  S. 
Warazatoa,  of  the  Polish-American  Line,  arrived  at  this  port  May  15,  1920» 
with  two  alien  stowaways,  who  escaped  from  the  ship  prior  to  being  Inspected. 
They  have  not  been  apprehended.  Investigation  showed  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  smuggle  these  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and,  after  proper  pres- 
*  entation,  three  persons  were  indicted  for  violation  of  section  10,  namely, 
Anthony  Robliski,  a  civilian ;  Michael  Pianowskl,  an  agent  of  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican Line;  and  Bronislaw  Domke,  the  Philadelphia  agait  of  the  said  line. 
They  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 

CHINESE  PBEINVESTIOATION  MATTEB8. 

Twenty-nine  preinvestigations  were  applied  for,  subdivided  as  follows:  Stu- 
dents, 2 ;  merchants,  9 ;  laborers,  6 ;  alleged  natives,  11 ;  and  wife  of  merchant,  1. 

Return  certificates  were  granted  originally  by  this  office  in  26  cases,  3  having 
been  denied. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

There  were  65  investigations  of  applicants  for  entry  in  addition  to  884  war- 
rant investigations,  340  in  naturalization  matters,  and  174  for  other  causes. 

Besides  the  29  preinvestigations  for  Chinese  persons  referred  to  above,  70 
investigations  for  the  same  class  of  aliens  are  recorded. 

The  investigations  covering  "  naturalization  matters "  consist  of  nunc  pro 
tunc  Inspections  for  naturalization  purposes.  Our  statistics  show  6^077  searches 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  for  records  of  arrivals,  as 
well  as  67  searches  of  arrivals  for  other  purposes.  The  matter  of  searches  for 
records  of  arrivals  for  naturalization  purposes  has  become  quite  laborious ;  we 
averaged  about  17  requests  per  working  day  from  this  source  alone,  and  this 
number  does  not  include  second,  third,  and  oftentimes  more  requests  covering 
the  same  individual,  principally  in  cases  wherein  record  of  arrival  can  not  be 
found  owing  to  faulty  information,  etc.  The  information  furnished  in  these 
cases  is  frequently  of  the  most  meager  kind,  requiring  hours  of  search,  often- 
times fruitless  in  the  end. 

BULE   17-A. 

While  no  aliens  were  released  at  this  port  during  the  year  under  the  terms 
of  rule  17-A,  there  were  11  cases  pending  from  the  previous  year.  Three  aliens 
violated  their  parole  and  are  still  at  large.  Two  aliens  were  deported  during 
the  year;  at  the  time  of  their  deportation  they  had  on  deposit.  In  the  United 
States  postal  savings  bank,  representing  25  per  cent  of  their  wages  while  on 
parole,  $225  and  $186.25,  respectively.  Of  course,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  return  to  them  prior  to  deportation  of  the  amounts  on  deposit  to  their 

credit. 
During  the  year  the  warrants  of  deportation  in  5  other  cases  were  canceled ; 

the  money  they  had  on  deposit  was  returned  to  them ;  they  had  on  deposit  at 

the  time  of  their  release  the  following  amounte,  respectively,  $420,  $138.60, 

$427.87,  $219.20,  and  $105.47.    One  alien  is  still  on  parole  and  making  returns 

to  this  office ;  she  has  on  deposit  $135.66. 

PASSPOBT-PEBMIT  WORK. 

Applications  to  the  number  of  1,271  were  received,  1,132  of  which  were 
granted,  120  refused,  and  19  pending,  Involving  principally  Germans,  Hunga- 
rians, and  Ukrainians. 

ANARCHISTS  AND  MEMBEB8  OF  RADICAL  CLASSES. 

Under  this  caption  will  be  considered  cases  arising  under  the  act  of  Feb* 
ruary  6,  1917,  and  the  act  of  October  16,  1918.    The  members  of  three  particu- 
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lar  organizations  were  subjected  to  special  investigation  during  the  year — 
first,  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  the  members  of  which  will  be  called 
Russian  Workers ;  second,  the  Communist  Party  of  America  and  the  Communist 
Labor  Party,  the  members  of  which,  jointly,  will  be  called  Communists;  and, 
third,  anarchists  and  other  radicals. 

Out  of  14  warrants  of  arrest  issued  for  the  class  first  mentioned,  service  was 
attained  in  11  cases.  Ten  warrants  of  deportation  issued,  in  all  but  one  of 
wMch  expulsion  was  effected.  The  aliens  in  three  instances  have  not  been 
apprehended  and  one  case  Is  pending  before  the  bureau. 

Warrants  of  arrest  numbering  226  were  issued  in  Communist  cases,  166 
of  which  were  served.  Of  this  latter  number,  181  were  canceled  and  28  war- 
rants of  deportation  issued ;  27  of  the  aliens  Involved  are  awaiting  deportation 
and  the  remaining  one  was  discharged  by  the  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Under  the  third  clas&  in  question,  13  warrants  of  arrest  issued,  including 
those  pending  from  the  previous  year,  12  having  been  served.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber, 11  were  canceled  and  8  warrants  of  deportation  issued,  only  1  alien  con- 
cerned having  been  deported. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  these  cases,  especially  the 
Communist  cases,  was  most  voluminous  and  trying.  Several  hundred  aliens 
were  taken  into  custody  early  in  January  last,  and  the  task  of  applying  for 
warrants,  arranging  for  their  detention  and  for  the  preparation  of  bonds  and 
their  release  thereunder,  according  them  hearings  under  the  warrants,  preparing 
the  records,  and  handling  the  correspondence  and  other  details  in  connection 
therewith  was  a  severe  ordeal  for  our  force,  which  is  insufficient  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  However,  the  matter  was  handled  as  expeditiously  and 
thoroughly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  this  connection  It  is 
only  proper  to  testify  to  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  local  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  the  handling  of  the  Communist  cases  we  were  further 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  one  attorney  represented  about  80  or  more  aliens. 
To  facilitate  disposition  of  the  cases  It  was  necessary  to  assign  several  In- 
spectors to  grant  hearings,  and  as  the  attorney  In  question  could  be  present  at 
but  one  hearing  at  a  time  and  refused  to  secure  assistance  It  was  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  hearings  In  his  absence.  It  being  felt  by  all  concerned  that 
the  attorney  was  endeavoring  to  delay  the  proceedings.  The  attorney  later 
decided  to  secure  several  assistants,  but  his  monopoly  of  the  cases  resulted 
later  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  aliens  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  neces- 
sitated rehearlngs  in  a  number  of  cases-  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  the  case  In  question  the  court  criticized  the  action  of 
the  attorney  in  monopolizing  the  cases  and  stated  the  Government  should  be 
in  position  to  appoint  other  counsel  to  properly  represent  the  alien  under  such 
conditions;  however,  the  alien  was  released  because  the  hearing  was  held  in 
the  absence  of  his  counsel. 

STATION   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  repairs  to  the  pier  At  this  station,  due 
to  faulty  construction.  The  repairs  necessary  are  estimated  at  this  time  at 
about  $50,000,  and  the  cost  will  Increase  progressively  as  the  work  is  delayed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pier  Is  constantly  disintegrating. 

Alterations  and  repairs  to  the  detention  building  here,  especially  the  plumb- 
ing and  sanitary  equipment,  are  urgently  required;  it  is  estimated  the  work 
will  cost  about  $50,000  at  this  time.  Recently  that  amount  has  become  avail- 
able by  transfer  from  the  construction  appropriation.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
preliminary  arrangements  will  be  concluded  promptly  so  that  the  work  may  be 
begun  at  an  early  date.  Increased  immigration  and  large  numbers  of  detained 
aliens  ipake  it  important  that  the  detention  house  be  placed  in  proper  condi- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

A  laundry  and  disinfecting  building  with  equipment  is  also  urgently  re- 
quired. The  dlslnfector  is  already  here  but  has  not  been  put  in  complete 
operation  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  building.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
such  a  buUdlng  would  cost  $22,000,  and  while  the  building  was  heretofore 
designed  and  bids  secured  for  the  erection  of  same,  the  work  was  postponed 
on  account  of  Ifeick  of  funds. 

Our  water-supply  system  is  in  need  of  repairs  and  extension ;  filtration  and 
further  aeration  Is  desired;  the  steam  pipe  should  be  extended  to  the  water 
tank  to  prevent  freezing;  the  fire  line  system  should  be  extended,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  this  will  cost  at  least  $11,000. 
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The  administration  building,  fences,  etc.,  require  painting.  This  It  Is  esti- 
mated will  cost  about  $2,000. 

Repairs,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  about  $1,000,  are  necessary  to  engines, 
boilers,  heating  system,  plumbing  system,  etc. 

Originally,  when  tnls  station  was  laid  out,  it  was  planned  to  build  a  hospital 
to  the  south  of  the  administration  building,  same  to  be  similar  to  the  detention 
building  placed  on  the  north.  This  plan  has  not  been  followed  out,  although 
we  daily  see  the  need  of  such  a  hospital.  There  is  no  Public  Health  Serylce 
hospital  or  Government  hospital  of  any  kind  at  this  port  Under  the  law» 
diseased  seamen  must  be  removed  from  vessels-  and  placed  in  hospitals.  The 
hospitals  in  this  vicinity  are  overcrowded,  and  moreover  the  authorities  are 
loath  to  receive  Government  cases,  particularly  diseased  seamen,  which  are 
usually  venereal  cases.  As  a  result  many  of  the  seamen  secure  outdoor 
treatment  and  wander  about  the  city,  free  to  spread  the  diseases  with  which 
they  are  afflicted.  Other  cases  sent  to  the  hospital,  aliens  coming  here  in  viola* 
tion  of  law  and  excluded,  escape  at  will,  there  being  no  means  of  restraining 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  such  a  hospital  would  be  self-supporting,  the 
expense  of  treating  the  aliens  and  their  maintenance  being  chargeable  to  the 
various  steamship  companies  responsible.  The  writer  deems  it  his  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  this  crying  need  and  imperative  necessity, 
and  trusts  that  it  will  receive  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

PEB80NNEL. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  this  force  was  greatly  reduced  by  furloughs  and 
transfers.  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  situation,  the  ofiicials  have  carried 
on  the  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability  with  the  available  force.  Of  necessity 
many  things  have  been  left  undone  or  not  done  as  exhaustively  or  thoroughly 
undertaken  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  sufficient  force  were  available. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  watchmen  force.  With  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren detained,  including  violent  and  desperate  stowaways  and  other  aliens, 
arrested  under  warrants,  some  of  them  criminals,  and  with  but  five  available 
watchmen  and  the  other  departments  so  depleted  as  to  be  unable^  to  be  drawn 
upon,  it  becomes  impossible  properly  to  protect  the  property  and  the  lives  of 
the  detained,  to  prevent  escapes,  make  deportations,  verify  departures  (deporta- 
tions), serve  notices,  etc.  Shipping  has  increased  enormously,  as  high  as  150 
and  more  vessels  being  in  port  at  one  time  scattered  along  over  50  miles  of 
river  front,  immigration  has  increased  and  is  still  increasing,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  and  take  care  of  the  many 
phases  of  work  arising  at  this  station  and  in  this  district  additional  officers  and 
employees  must  be  provided. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  only  fitting  to  testify  to  the  efficient  and  untiring  coop- 
eration of  the  officers  and  employees  at  this  station  and  to  expre^i  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  in  the  near  future  with  such  recognition  Tn  the  way 
of  increased  salaries  as  may  be  commensurate  with  their  duties  and  work,  and 
more  favorably  compare  with  salaries  paid  for  like  services  in  other  fields. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  BALTIMORE.  MD.,  IN  CHARGE  OP 
DISTRICT  NO.  5,  COMPRISING  MARYLAND  AND  THE  DISTRICT?  OP 
COLUMBIA. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Aliens  to  the  number  of  397  were  admitted  during  the  year,  these  including 
passengers  on  arriving  vessels,  seamen  under  rule  10,  a  few  stowaways  and 
workaways,  and  one  alien  admitted  on  payment  of  head  tax  when  a  warrant  of 
arrest  was  canceled.  The  passenger  arrivals  are  mostly  on  fruit  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies,  but  an  occasional  passenger  vessel  has  arrived,  diverted  from 
other  ports  for  various  reasons.  It  is,  of  course,  hoped  by  local  Interests  that 
immigration  through  this  port  in  numbers  prevailing  before  the  war  will  again 
be  seen,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  as  yet  toward  the  realization  of  this  hope, 
although  several  of  the  large  trans-Atlantic  lines  which  have  recently  estab- 
lished freight  schedules  to  and  from  this  port  are  reliably  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  diverting  a  share  of  the  European 
immigration  movement  to  this  district. 
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BEPOBTATIONS   (BXPULSI0N8). 

Oat  of  151  warrants  of  arrest  received  for  execution  in  the  district  81  were 
served.  The  remainder  of  the  aliens  thus  involved  either  could  not  \^  appre- 
hended or  their  warrants  were  sent  to  other  districts  for  service.  Forty-two 
warrants  of  deportation  were  issued,  1  being  canceled  later,  and  24  removals 
under  warrants  were  actually  made.  The  disparity  between  the  number  of 
warrants  issued  and  served  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the  instance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  furnishing  of  prima  facie  proof,  numerous  war- 
rants were  issued  for  aliens  charged  with  membership  in  proscribed  organiza- 
tions who  apparently  had  fled  from  this  State  before  arrest  was  possible. 

With  regard  to  institutional  cases,  it  is  presumed  that  the  authorities  may 
still  not  be  prompt  in  reporting  alien  public  charges,  due  to  their  recognizing 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  service  in  effecting  deportations  during  the  war. 

One  Chinese  was  arrested  under  departmental  warrant,  and  one  Japanese,  for 
whom  a  warrant  was  issued,  has  not  been  located. 

SBAICEN. 

American  and  foreign  vessels  numbering  1,318  were  boarded  and  given  immi- 
gration inspection.  This  is  an  increase  of  considerably  more  than  one-third 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  this  augmented  boarding  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  no  additional  detail  of  officers.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Baltimore  is 
increasing  appreciably  from  month  to  month,  the  arrivals  for  the  last  month  of 
the  fiscal  year  being  the  largest  of  the  12-month  period,  immigration  duties 
increasing  correspondingly. 

The  vessels  boarded  carried  51,229  alien  seamen,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
18,000  more  than  arrived  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  course,  this 
gross  number  will  in  some  instances  include  more  than  one  arrival  of  the  same 
alien.  The  total  reported  of  departing  alien  seamen  was  46,006;  of  those  dis- 
charged and  reshipped,  foreign,  4,671;  and  of  those  signed  on  at  this  port, 
6,162;  desertions  reported,  1,174.  Thirty-three  vessels  arrived  with  Chinese 
forming  a  portion  of  the  crews,  totaling  349  of  this  race.  Of  this  number  12 
deserted  and  64  were  granted  the  privilege  of  landing  to  reship  foreign.  No 
horsemen's  certificates  were  Issued,  but  59  attendants  arrived  from  abroad  who 
had  been  signed  on  at  other  ports  of  this  country.  Twenty-three  alien  worka- 
ways were  admitted  and  three  debarred. 

The  observations  made  in  the  report  of  this  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  concerning  the  impracticability  of  strictly  enforcing  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 36,  requiring  the  furnishing  of  the  list  of  all  changes  In  crew  prior  to  de- 
parture as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  clearance,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  rules  as  to  compulsory  hospital  treatment  to  certified  alien  seamen 
are  still  applicable  here.'  In  many  instances  it  seems  not  only  impracticable  but 
impossible  to  do  more  than  approximate  the  strict  requirements  of  the  seamen's 
sections  of  the  law  and  rule  10.  However,  this  is  clearly  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities  under  our  Qwn  administration  or  supervision. 

It  is  thought  that  the  rule  should  be  amended  to  take  cognizance  of  actual 
physical  conditions  at  certain  ports  of  the  country,  which  render  difficult  or 
unfeasible  the  strict  application  of  the  ideal  conditions  set  forth  in  the  current 
regulations ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  such  recommended  revision,  it  is  suggested 
that  either  the  different  districts  which  are  concerned  with  alien  seamen  be 
called  upon  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  the  subject  or  that  a  confer- 
ence should  be  called  at  the  bureau  of  representatives  from  the  various  ports  to 
work  out  the  changes  which  local  experiences  with  the  rule  have  demonstrated  to 
be  advisable. 

If  the  State  Department  identification  card  is  to  be  retained  much  longer, 
rule  10  should  obviously  be  altered  somewhat,  as  the  description  of  the  old  form 
685,  found  therein,  is  not  applicable  to  present  practice,  and  if  the  furnishing 
of  any  identification  card  is  to  be  continued  permanently,  it  is  thought  perhaps 
that  provision  for  some  penalty  to  be  Inflicted  upon  the  masters  of  vessels  and 
others  (like  that  found  in  sec.  36)  for  failure  to  furnish  the  cards  for  arriv- 
ing alien  members  of  the  crews  should  be  obtained. 

It  is  thought  that  some  leeway  should  be  afforded  by  the  regulations  to  permit 
placing  back  on  board  their  vessels  just  prior  to  sailing  those  diseased  seamen 
who  are  undergoing  medical  treatment,  but  who  are  not  quite  cured  at  the  time 
of  departure,  when  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  seaman  himself  and 
without  danger  of  contagion  to  other  members  of  the  crew,  and  when  there  Is 
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an  understanding  that  the  seaman  will  not  be  returned  to  these  shores  until 
certified  as  cured  by  some  physician. 

In  round  numbers,  13,500  alien  seaman  identification  cards  have  been  issued 
during  the  year  and  5,000  citizen  cards,  the  customs  service,  of  course,  t>ai^^- 
pa  ting  In  those  cases  wherein  the  passport  regulations  call  upon  It  to  furnish, 
the  card  In  the  first  instance.  The  boarding  officers  find  that  the  vis6  of  subse- 
quent arrivals  on  cards  presented  by  seamen  are  omitted  on  the  miajority,  which 
is  probably  due  to  lack  of  help  at  the  different  ports. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  longer  any  general  checking  out  of  vessels  foreign 
bound,  the  passport  regulations  are  now  ineffective  in  preventing  the  departure 
as  seamen  of  suspected  or  dangerous  aliens.  There  is  no  practicable  means  of 
assuring  that  all  seamen  signed  on  for  departure  are  in  possession  of  idenCifica- 
tion  cards. 

STOWAWAYS. 

» 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  aliens  of  this  class  arrived,  of  whom  34  were  ad- 
mitted for  various  reasons.  There  were  16  American  stowaways  found  in  the 
same  period.  The  last  few  months  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  arrivals  of  this 
class,  the  principal  contributing  causes  for  which  are,  quite  apparent.  These 
are,  briefly,  the  distressing  economic  conditions  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Id 
the  West  Indies;  the  consular  vis6  requirements,  which  many  aliens  can  not 
comply  with  or  measure  up  to;  the  help  afforded  by  sympathetic  members  of 
crews  in  assisting  and  facilitating  the  hiding  on  board  of  destitute,  aliens,  many 
of  whom  are  or  have  been  of  the  seafaring  class ;  and  lairity  in  searching  vessels 
prior  to  sailing  for  this  country.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Influx 
of  stowaways,  for  these  reasons,  will  be  even  greater  in  the  coming  year. 

Five  stowaways  were  certified  for  dangerous  or  loathsome  contagious  diseases* 

ESCAPES. 

One  stowaway  and  one  workaway  escaped  before  they  could  be  produced  for 
examination,  and  appropriate  action  was  taken  In  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  the 
eases  of  certain  seamen  ordered  held  on  board  their  vessels  because  of  having^ 
excludable  diseases,  and  whose  illegal  landings  were  not  prevented. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS. 

The  sum  allotted  to  the  district  from  the  appropriation  for  regulating  lmml> 
gratlon  was  $5,000,  and  there  will  be  an  approximate  deficit  of  $150  when  all 
debits  are  accurately  known.  Prom  the  appropriation  "  Enforcement  of  laws^ 
against  alien  anarchists,  1920,"  there  has  been  expended  $1,2Q3.17,  with  several 
outstanding  charges  yet  to  be  received. 

FINES. 

The  total  of  administrative  fines  actually  covered  into  the  Treasury  was 
$1,820.  There  are  six  fines  pending  for  decision.  In  libel  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  courts  three  cases  were  decided  under  section  10,  by  imposing  a  fine  of 
$200  and  costs  in  each,  or  a  total  of  $600  and  costs.  Two  libels  were  instituted 
under  section  32,  resulting  in  fines  of  $100  and  $200,  respectively,  or  a  total  of 
$300  and  costs. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $2,336  was  covered  in  for  arrivals,  and  many  collec- 
tions were  sent  to  other  ports,  representing  payments  made  by  aliens  given 
examination  here,  but  whose  actual  landings  were  elsewhere. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

No  arrests  were  made  during  the  year,  both  because  of  the  lack  of  time  and 
because  the  advisability  of  such  action  in  this  jurisdiction  is  questionable,  in 
view  of  what  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  courts  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  burden  of  proof,  etc.,  which  have  been  sufficiently  commented  upon  in 
prior  years. 

One  arrest  case  pending  in  the  Washington  courts  from  a  former  year  was 
disposed  of  by  the  affirmance  of  the  commis.sioner*s  order  of  deportation,  and" 
the  actual  removal  to  China  of  the  alien.    Two  cases  are  still  pending  on  appeal. 
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CIVIL  SUITS  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES. 
I 

In  libel  proceedings  referred  to  under  the  caption  of  financial  affairs,  five  cases 
lyere  disposed  of,  resulting  in  total  fines  of  $900  and  costs. 

A  prosecution  was  brought  under  section  8  against  several  members  of  the 
crew  of  an  American  vessel  for  bringing  and  landing  two  French  girls,  stowa- 
ways and  immoral. 

The  men  were  indicted  under  this  section,  as  were  three  officers  of  the  vessel 
under  section  10,  the  latter  having  knowledge  of  the  presence  on  board  of  said 
stowaways,  and  having  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  their  landing.  At  trial  all  seven 
defendants  pleaded  guilty,  but  as  the  Judge  apparently  concurred  In  the  view  of 
the  United  States  attorney  that  the  master  of  the  vessel,  the  charge  against 
whom,  under  section  10,  had  been  dismissed  on  the  preliminary  hearing  by  the 
United  States  commissioner,  was  largely  resx)onsible  for  the  illegal  acts  of  the 
ofilcers  and  members  of  his  crew  in  landing  the  aliens,  the  defendants  in  court 
were  sentenced  to  2  days  in  Jail,  the  Judge  taking  into  consideration  that  some 
of  them  had  already  spent  30  days  in  confinement  awaiting  trial.  The  girls 
were  subsequently  deported  on  departmental  warrants. 

A  prosecution  was  laid  under  section  8  against  a  member  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  vessel  arriving  from  South  America  for  concealing  or  harboring  on 
board  an  alien  stowaway,  but  as  corroborative  evidence  of  guilt  was  unavail- 
able, the  charge  was  dismissed  by  the  United  States  commissioner. 

The  foregoing  does  not  represent  all  matters  laid  before  the  United  States 
attorneys  for  civil  or  criminal  procedure,  as  often  the  prosecuting  officials  do 
not  deem  Judicial  action  advisable  or  Justifiable. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

There  were  but  two  cases  of  this  category  during  the  year,  in  which  this  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  were  Jointly  interested,  the  latter  department  prose- 
cuting the  men  concerned.  Conviction  was  secured  in  one  case  and  dismissal 
resulted  in  the  other.  The  women  Involved  were  made  objects  of  warrant  of 
arrest  proceedings. 

A  man  and  woman  arriving  as  passengers  were  excluded  on  similar  grounds. 

WOBK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  Public  Health  Service  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  examination  of  aliens 
reports  the  issuance  of  but  four  certificates  for  diseases  or  affections  found  in 
the  examinations  of  535  alien  passengers,  or  those  seeking  legalization  of  entry. 
Seamen  numbering  486  were  certified  as  having  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases,  of  whom  76,  employed  on  American  vessels,  were  required  to  be 
treated  in  hospitals,  and  127  of  this  class  were  given  out-patient  treatment 
Eighty-nine  employed  on  foreign  vessels  were  recommended  for  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  detention  and  treatment  on  board  vessels  were  advised  in  the  cases 
of  209  on  foreign  ships,  because  of  the  short  time  the  respective  vessels  were  to 
remain  in  port.  Certificates  as  to  less  serious  diseases  or  disability  were  fur- 
nished regarding  577  alien  seamen.  No  alien  passengers  were  accorded  hospital 
treatment. 

There  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
here,  and  happily  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  a  complete  agreement  in  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  features  of  rule  10,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy and  friction  in  the  past.  The  surgeon  in  charge  complains,  with  reason, 
of  the  loss  of  time  caused  the  physician  who  accompanies  the  boarding  officers 
of  this  service,  occasioned  by  the  delays  incident  to  the  work  of  the  customs 
service  on  coastwise  vessels,  in  searching  for  undeclared  liquor,  etc.  While  such 
delay  and  inconvenience  are  regretted,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  betterment  of 
the  conditions  complained  of  as  long  as  this  service  is  dependent  upon  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  customs  service  in  granting  the  privilege  of  transacting  our  boarding 
duties  by  means  of  the  revenue  cutter. 

The  quarantine  station  at  this  port  now  seems  definitely  to  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  to  be  a  Federal  adjunct, 
after  several  disappointing  attempts  in  this  direction.  This  was  one  of  two 
ports  in  the  country,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  which  the  quaranthie 
work  was  carried  on  under  municipal  auspices. 
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CONTBACT  LABOB. 

t 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  rejections  of  individuals  coming  under 
promises  of  employment,  but  there  has  been  found  no  concerted  effort  to* 
Import  labor.  The  evidence  obtained  in  specific  cases  did  not  warrant  proceed- 
ings against  the  reputed  employers  in  this  country. 

SMUGGLING  OPERATIONS. 

No  information  or  evidence  of  smuggling  on  any  scale,  or  as  a  result  of  con- 
certed  effort,  ha^  been  reported  or  brought  to  light'  Undoubtedly,  as  referred 
to  in  preceding  remarks  regarding  stowaways,  some  seamen  actively  help  aliens 
to  hide  on  board  vessels  with  the  expectation  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  bring^ 
about  their  landing  without  inspection;  and  others,  who  take  no  direct  part 
in  these  attempts,  yet  have  cognizance  of  the  same  and  sympathize  with  them. 
This  practice  has  many  exemplifications,  one  being  the  recent  finding  on  a 
vessel,  just  before  arrival  at  port,  of  several  stowaways  who  had  been  hidden 
during  the  entire  and  slow  voyage  from  an  Italian  port,  and  undoubtedly  fed 
and  harbored  by  certain  of  the  crew.  In  this  sort  of  cases  successful  prosecu- 
tion is  very  seldom  possible,  even  when  the  stowaways  will  incriminate  those 
who  aided  them,  because  the  latter  will  be  emphatic  in  their  denials,  and  their 
shipmates  customarily  will  affect  entire  ignorance  regarding  the  presence  on 
board  of  the  undesirables. 

A  prosecution,  then,  resolves  itself  into  conflicting  testimony,  a^d  a  consequent 
lack  of  corroborative  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 

This  office  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  customs  service  for  efficient  searches 
of  arriving  fruit  steamers,  the  principal  source  of  attempted  illegal  entries. 
Eighty  such  vessels  were  searched  thoroughly  by  this  cooperating  branch  of  the 
Government. 

CHINKSB  PBEINVESTIGATION  HATTEB8. 

Forty-one  preinvestlgations  of  claimed  status,  mostly  for  return  certificates^ 
were  made,  divided  as  follows:  Four  laborers,  4  merchants,  4  students,  24 
alleged  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  5  alleged  sons  of  native 
boms.  Very  few  of  the  preinvestlgations  were  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
determination  of  exempt  status  or  citizenship,  so  as  to  facilitate  later  admis- 
slons  of  members  of  families.  All  but  two  of  the  requests  were  granted.  The 
number  represents  a  large  Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  due  primarily  to 
the  greater  number  of  sailings  to  the  Orient,  following  the  end  of  the  war; 
modification  in  passport  permit  requirements;  peace-time  security  of  travel; 
and  the  greatly  increased  eamlngs  of  Chinese  in  this  country  during  the  war 
period. 

Investigations  connected  with  applicants  for  admission  at  other  ports  were 
conducted  In  five  cases;  in  two  cases  of  preinvestigation  on  account  of  appli- 
cants at  other  ports ;  and  there  was  one  applicant  for  issuance  of  a  duplicate 
certificate  of  identity.  There  were  several  informal  investigations,  in  the 
routine  of  work,  to  determine  legality  of  residence  or  domicile. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

other  than  in  Chinese  matters,  60  recorded  investigations  were  made,  by 
direction  of  the  bureau  or  on  requests  from  other  districts,  and  embracing  vari- 
ous features  of  immigration  work.  Additionally,  as  a  preliminary  to  naturaliza- 
tion, and  to  establish  legality  of  residence,  59  nunc  pro  tunc  examinations  were 
conducted.  Out  of  8,902  requests  for  verifications  of  landings,  3,424  were  accom- 
plished mostly  as  a  basis  for  naturalization,  although  there  were  a  comparatively 
few  searches  in  public  charge  cases,  and  to  determine  age  for  work  permits. 

ANABCHI8TS. 

The  experiences  In  this  district  with  cases  coming  under  this  descriptive 
heading  have  been  quite  strenuous  during  the  year.  In  strict  compliance  with 
instructions,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  hearings  were 
granted  under  warrants  of  arrest  to  66  aliens,  mostly  charged  with  member- 
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ship  in,  or  affiliation  with,  such  organizations  as  come  within  the  prohibitive 
definitions  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918.  Most  of  these  were  alleged  members 
of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers  or  the  Communist  Party  of  America,  and  were 
apprehended  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  raids  made  in  November  and 
January  last 

The  hearings  were  held  during  the  winter  months,  and,  with  the  current 
work  of  the  district,  taxed  our  resources  to  the  utmost  Decisions  from  Wash- 
ington in  these  oases  were  long  deferred,  due  doubtless  to  the  great  accumulation 
of  records  of  hearings  In  the  bureau,  but  these  delays  caused  many  and  re- 
peated inquiries  here  by  the  aliens,  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  anxious 
bondsmen. 

Thlrty-seTen  arrest  warrants  of  this  class  were  canceled  outright  and  22 
aliens  have  been  ordered  deported,  of  whom  9  have  actually  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  Six  have  been  deferred  for  surveillance  for  various  periods  and 
later  reports,  and  decision  in  the  remaining  case  Is  still  awaited  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  One  anarchist  ordered  deported  in  the  preceding  year  was  removed 
this  year,  while  deportation  is  deferred  in  the  case  of  another  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  sentence. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  strengthens  the  Government's  hands  materially  with 
regard  to  those  aliens  who  so  far  fall  to  appreciate,  or  who  repudiate,  the 
advantages  and  betterments  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  this  country,  to 
which  they  voluntaiily  migrated  to  escape  political  or  economic  oppression,  as  to 
work  actively  or  passively  for  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, or  who  lend  their  aid  and  support  to  individuals  or  organizations 
openly  or  secretly  striving  to  that  end. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  COBPXJS. 

Three  writs  affecting  aliens  of  the  so-called  anarchistic  class  were  sued  out 
during  the  year.  They  presented  no  novel  or  interesting  features  and  were  all 
abandoned  In  open  court  by  attorneys  before  the  actual  hearings. 

COOPERATION. 

With  most  of  the  Federal  and  State  bureaus  with  which  this  service  neces- 
sarily has  contact  there  has  been  complete  and  cordial  cooperation,  but  with 
two  or  three  with  which  we  have  Intimate  dealings  there  occasionally  has  de- 
veloped friction,  which  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  to  avoid  or  minimize. 

ILLITERACY  AND  RULE  17-A. 

4 

The  same  reason  as  given  In  the  preceding  year,  viz,  the  practical  stoppage  of 
general  Immigration  to  this  port,  precludes  intelligent  comment  upon  the  effect 
of  the  Illiteracy  test  upon  the  Immigration  problem,  and  whether  It  serves  to 
better  the  quality  of  the  Immigrant  stream,  while  decreasing  the  quantity.  For 
the  same  cause  we  have  had  no  cases  during  the  year  to  which  the  privileges  of 
rule  17-A  have  been  granted,  nor  any  aliens  temporarily  admitted  for  agricul- 
tural or  other  work  under  departmental  instructions. 

ALIEN  ENEMIES. 

The  cases  of  83  alien  enemies  transferred  to  a  Gk>vernment  insane  hospital  in 
this  district  during  and  since  the  war,  from  the  war  prison  barracks  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  F6rt  Douglas,  Utah,  and  who  were  never  released  or 
paroled,  are  being  investigated  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  their 
arrest  and  deportation  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  10,  1920.  Two  more 
of  such  aliens  have  escaped  from  the  institution. 

There  have  been  several  applications  for  admission  of  aliens  of  this  class 
arriving  as  seamen,  which  have  been  denied.  Four  German  stowaways  have 
been  exclude.  A  few  other  alien  enemies  have  arrived  as  seamen  with  an 
expressed  intention  of  not  leaving  their  vessels,  and  so  have  been  remanded  on 
board. 

STATION, 

Near  the  close  of  the  Ascal  year  the  War  Department  discontinued  its  use  as 
a  hospital  of  the  new  immigrant  buildings  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  early  action 
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is  awaited  on  the  request  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  authority  to  use  the 
more  important  of  the  group  of  buildings  for  the  extensive  medical  work  de- 
volving upon  it  at  thi^  port,  with  the  understanding  that  when  this  service  has 
need  of  them,  on  the  resumption  of  immigration  in  fair  numbers,  they  will  be 
relinquished.  The  buildings  to  be  utilized  by  the  Public  Health  Service  are  the 
administration  structure  and  the  hospital,  with  a  possibility  of  the  power  house 
being  also  needed. 

FOREIGN  PERMITS. 

There  were  180  applications  for  permits  to  depart  from  the  country,  all  having 
been  granted.  The  relaxation  of  the  requirements  for  outgoing  aliens  has  re- 
stricted the  applications  during  the  year  to  alien  enemies,  persons  of  doubtful 
nationality,  or  those  owing  allegiance  to  countries  which  have  no  accredited 
or  accepted  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  United  States. 

PERSONNEL. 

■ 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the  officials  have  done  their  duty  well  and  faith- 
fully. In  the  various  grades  there  are  16  employees,  and  their  work  has  been 
commendable  and  meritorious  under  trying  circumstances.  Since  April  there 
has  been  an  insufficient  number  of  inspectors  and  stenographers  to  satisfactorily 
handle  the  rapidly  increased  shipping  coming  to  Baltimore.  The  routine  work 
arising  from  day  to  day,  which  must  be  disposed  of  promptly,  permits,  with  the 
limited  force,  but  little  time  for  duties  entailing  extended  investigations  or  con- 
structive effort  in  several  branches  of  our  work. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  country  at  large  has  come  to  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  this 
service,  in  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  it  is  confidently 
thought  the  public  would  indorse  more  adequate  appropriations  to  permit  carry- 
ing on  the  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  and  of  paying  salaries  propor- 
tionate to  its  importance, if  the  need  therefor  could  be  placed  before  the  country. 
The  meagerness  of  the  sa'laries  paid  the  rank  and  file  is  deplorable  under  present 
economic  conditions,  and  the  inadequacy  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
A  casual  reader  of  the  Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  can  not  fail  to  realize 
and  appreciate  the  caliber  of  the  work  an  inspector  Is  called  upon  to  perform 
daily,  and  yet  the  average  inspector  receives  as  compensation  an  amount  about 
on  a  par  with  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  to-day.  Exemplified  in  another  way, 
his  salary  is  hundreds  of  dollars  below  what  several  impartial  and  thorough 
investigating  bureaus  or  commissions,  State  and  Federal,  including  a  bureau 
of  our  own  department,  have  reported  to  be  the  minimum  yearly  earnings  upon 
which  the  average  American  family  can  maintain  the  American  standard  of 
living.  There  is  mere  Justice  in  bringing  about  a  correction  of  these  conditions, 
which  industrial  corporations  and  others  are  acknowledging  and  doing  every  day. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE.  DISTRICT  NO.  6,  COMPRISING  VIRGINIA  AND 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  NORFOLK. 

APPLICATIONS. 

A  total  of  2,851  applications  for  admission  were  filed  by  aliens,  being  an  in- 
crease of  550  over  the  number  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Of  this  number,  2.164 
were  admitted  and  187  debarred,  an  excess  of  exclusions  over  the  previous  fisca^ 
year  of  147. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Twenty-two  aliens  were  covered  in  applications  for  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
the  same  number  of  warrants  Issued.  Three  of  the  warrants  were  sent  outside 
the  district,  9  were  canceled,  3  executed,  and  7  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

SEAMEN. 

A  total  of  244  seamen  applied  for  admission,  10  of  whom  were  rejected. 
This  Is  a  slight  decreiise  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.    There  were  1,389  escapes 
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or  desertions,  an  increase  of  1,200  over  tlie  past  year.  The  following  tabulation 
indicates  the  number  of  seameij  arriving  in  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year 
1820: 


From— 

Norfollc. 

Newport 
News. 

Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

Total. 

Foreign 

63,809 
12,806 

40,863 
21,008 

2,082 
1,453 

106,764 

Coastwise 

35,267 

Total 

142,021 

At  Norfolk  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  board  all  vessels  arriving  coast- 
wise, which  accounts  for  the  reduced  number  of  seamen  shown  under  said 
heading ;  in  fbct,  it  is  understood  such  vessels  need  not  be  boarded,  and  that  is 
the  practice  usually  followed.  The  total  of  arriving  seamen  for  the  year  1919 
was  122.673,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  material  increase  for  1920. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  issuance  of  seamen's  identity  cards  is  a 
task  of  great  magnitude,  and  this  work  takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
force  of  inspectors  at  both  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  so  that  other  classes  of 
immigration  work  have  suffered  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  issuing  said  cards. 
The  work  of  issuing  the  cards  is  so  tedious  in  detail  and  requires  so  much  time 
that  the  labor  Involved  in  writing  and  stamping  them  tends  to  prevent  an  inteU 
ligent  examination  of  the  seamen.  Several  years'  experience  with  seamen's 
identity  cards  on  the  ground  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  no  real 
value,  since  each  alien  seaman  is  required,  before  he  can  be  issued  a  card,  to 
produce  documentary  evidence  of  his  nationality.  If  he  already  has  such  evi- 
dence in  Ills  possession  there  appears  little  merit  in  issuing  him  a  further  docu- 
ment, at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  the  Qovemment,  besides  the  delay 
to  landing  of  crews  and  the  enormous  aggregate  cost  to  steamship  companies  for 
photographs.  To  really  control  the  landing  of  alien  seamen  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  an  elaborate  system  of  guards  at  each  pier,  with  an  immigrant 
inspector  always  on  duty,  the  guards  to  be  armed  and  prepared  to  use  their  arms. 
Of  course,  such  a  system  would  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  cost,  and  even 
then  alien  seamen  would  desert  without  Identity  cards  or  medical  inspection,  as 
they  have  always  done  and  will  likely  continue  to  do.  The  present  system  of 
identity  cards  works  a  hardship  both  on  the  immigration  force  and  the  seamen, 
as  an  insufficient  force  is  furnished  to  issue  the  cards  promptly,  thus  detaining 
the  seamen  on  board.  Vessels  frequently  touch  for  bunker  coal  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  shore  leave  can  not  be  had  because  of  insufficient  time  to  issue 
identity  cards.  The  approximate  number  of  seamen's  identity  cards  issued  in 
district  No.  6  for  the  fiscal  year  was  71,816. 

The  number  of  alien  seamen  medically  certified  in  the  district  under  amended 
rule  10  was  1,161,  of  which  number  996  were  treated  in  hospital.  The  handling 
of  these  medical  cases  has  vastly  increased  the  work,  as  the  agents  must  be 
billed  for  hospital  treatment  in  each  case,  bills  collected  and  paid,  and  a  great 
deal  of  other  detail  work  in  connection.  This  business,  coupled  with  the  issuance 
of  Identity  cards,  has  overwhelmed  the  force  with  work,  so  tliat  immigration 
work  in  general  has  to  be  performed  in  great  haste  and  not  in  the  thorough 
manner  desirable,  and  many  things  must  be  left  undone  which  ordinarily  would 
receive  attention.  Ck)mmencing  September  20,  1919,  the  medical  inspection  of 
arriving  aliens  was  removed  from  Federal  quarantine  (Fort  Monroe)  and  con- 
ducted at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  assigned  to  each  port,  who  accompanied  the  immigration  board- 
ing officer  in  boarding  vessels.  This  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
than  conducting  the  inspection '  at  Fort  Monroe,  since  the  medical  examiners 
there  had  their  quarantine  duties  to  perform,  besides  having  insufficient  time 
within  which  to  make  a  proper  immigration  examination,  they  really  not  having 
been  bi  a  position  to  give  immigration  work  proper  and  sympathetic  attention. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  out  rule  10  is  the  lack  of  adequate  hos- 
pital facilities  to  receive  the  alien  seamen  certified.  The  hospital  space  avail- 
able has  been  inadequate  a  number  of  times  to  meet  the  requirements,  thus 
creating  a  very  embarrassing  situation.  Beds  for  only  70  patients  were  avail- 
able at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  while  at  least  double  that  space  is  necessary. 
As  recommended  In  the  previous  annual  report,  it  is  believed  that  a  fine  should 
be  provided  for  the  bringing  of  alien  seamen  afflicted  with  loathsome  and  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases. 
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STOWAWATS. 

Of  the  217  stowaways  (all  aliens)  arriving  In  this  district,  41  were  admitted 
and  176  debarred.  During  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  number  of  alien  stowaways 
arriving  was  only  49,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Increase  in  number  of  stowaways 
has  been  great.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  holding  of  boards  of  special  inquiry 
and  effecting  deportation  In  these  cases,  has  materially  Increased  the  work. 

ESCAPES. 

Fourteen  aliens  escaped  during  the  year,  10  from  the  immigration  detention 
room  and  4  from  vessels  after  having  been  placed  on  board  for  deportation. 
The  Norfolk  immigration  detention  room  is  a  most  inefiicient  arrangement,  so 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  confine  practically  all  detained  aliens  (who  are 
principally  stowaways)  In  the  city  Jail  to  guard  against  escape.  Some  new  de- 
tention arrangement,  with  an  adequate  force  of  guards,  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  work  properly.  In  fact,  without  suitable  watchmen  or  guards,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  stowaways,  etc.,  present  arrangements  are  most  Inadequate  in 
effecting  deportation,  etc.,  as  the  small  force  of  inspectors  can  not  be  spared 
from  the  Issuing  of  identity  cards,  and  it  is  necessary  to  require  steamship 
interests  to  employ  special  officers  to  handle  deports  and  bring  in  aliens  from 
vessels. 

HEAD  TAX. 

During  the  fiscal  year  alien  head  tax  was  collected  in  the  sum  of  $5,008.  The 
foregoing  shows  an  Increase  over  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $1,252. 

FINES. 

Fines  assessed  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  $10,110.  An 
increase  of  $9,700  Is  shown  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  A  large  number  of 
fine  deposits  in  addition  were  required,  but  the  fines  were  remitted  by  depart- 
mental action. 

ALLOT^tKNTS. 

I 

The  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $13,000.  The  deficit  will  amount 
approximately  to  $850. 

HABEAS    CORPUS. 

No  writs  were  sued  out  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  three  cases  remain  pending 
which  originated  In  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

ABBIVING  VESSELS. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  at  Norfolk,  Wilmington, 
and  Newport  News  during  the  fiscal  year  was  2,636. 

In  addition  to  these  from  foreign  319  vessels  from  coastwise  were  boarded 
at  Norfolk  and  518  at  Newport  News.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  boarding  of 
all  coastwise  vessels  is  not  undertaken  at  Norfolk,  and  no  figures  are  available 
to  show  how  nrany  such  vessels  arrived  at  Norfolk.  For  the  previous  flsml 
year  the  total  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  arriving,  both  coastwise  and  from 
foreign,  was  given  as  2,999.  It  will  be  seen  that  approximately  2,636  vessels 
arrived  from  foreign  in  the  fiscal  year  1920;  so  had  all  coastwise  vessels  been 
boarded  and  counted  in  the  total  for  1920  would  have  been  materially  larger 
than  for  1919.  In  short,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels  arriving  in  the  district  from  foreign,  particularly  toward  the  close  of 
the  ftBcal  year,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  handle  the  crews  and  issue 
Identity  cards  in  a  prompt  and  eflicient  manner  with  the  force  available. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  year  there  were  7  prelnvestigations  of  .status  for  return  certificates 
(5  laborers  and  2  merchants)  and  7  investigations  of  alleged  American-bom 
Chinese  as  to  citizenship,  a  total  number  of  14  investigations,  as  compared  with 
10  cases  last  year. 
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mVESTIOATIONS. 

These  was  a  total  of  221  misoellaneous  Investigations  during  the  fiscal  year, 
including  40  warrant  and  175  naturalization  investigations. 

CHINESE  SEAMEN. 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,853  Chinese  seanten  are  accounted  for  on  board 
vessels  arriving  in  this  district.  This  figure  shows  a  decrease  of  3,358  from  the 
number  of  Chinese  seamen  arriving  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Under  this 
heading  it  may  be  stfited  that  many  Chinese  stowaways  have  been  arriving  on 
vessels  from  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  being  understood 
that  Chinese  seam^i  are  no  longer  allowed  by  the  aeamen*s  union  to  ship  on 
British  vessels  in  England,  and  these  stowaways  state  that  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  England  on  this  account.  A  considerable  number 
of  Chinese  seamen  are  deserting  in  this  district,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Chinese-exclusion  law  is  being  violated  through  this  method  of  entry. 

ANARCHISTS. 

Five  cases  under  this  heading  were  investigated  during  the  year,  and  in  4 
of  them  warrants  of  arrest  were  secured  and  served,  and  canceled  after  due- 
hearings  were  held.  Of  the  4  warrant  cases,  3  involved  alien  seamen  employed 
on  American  vessels,  who  had  personal  difllculties  with  the  ships*  officers,, 
which  resulted  in  the  ofiicers  filing  charges  of  anarchy,  etc.,  against  the  seamen. 
In  no  case  were  the  charges  substantiated,  and  it  was  Impossible  to  determine 
who  was  most  at  fault,  the  ofiicers  or  the  seamen.  The  alien  population  in 
both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is  liic^ht,  so  there  are  no  strongholds  of  un- 
assimilated  foreign  peoples,  wherein  the  teachings  of  anarchy  usually  take  root» 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

During  the  year  1920  tliis  office  has  cooperated  with  other  Government 
agencies  fully,  and  almost  without  exception  they  have  accorded  this  service 
the  same  treatment. 

ALIEN   ENEMIES. 

There  have  been  no  transactions  under  this  heading,  except  the  exclusion 
of  German  stowaways  and  of  German  aliens  coming  in  as  members  of  crews 
of  American  vessels.  On  several  occasions  American  vessels  have  signed  on 
German  citizens  in  German  ports,  claiming  other  crew  men  could  not  be  found. 

^  IIXITKBACY  TEST. 

But  few  exclusions  on  the  grounds  of  illiteracy  occurred,  and  those  cases 
which  did  occur  were  usually  stowaways  from  southern  Europe,  Malta,  etc.» 
and  the  applicants  would  have  been  inadmissible  on  other  grounds. 

PERSONNEL. 

Owing  to  the  constant  increase  of  foreign-  arrivals  of  vessels  the  hospital 
treatment  of  alien  seamen  under  rule  10  and  the  Issuing  of  identity  cards  K 
and  L,  as  well  as  increased  number  of  alien  stowaways,  the  force  has  been 
greatly  overworked  during  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Two  additional  inspectors 
and  a  male  stenographer  are  badly  needed  at  Norfolk,  while  at  Newport  News 
the  services  of  a  male  stwiographer  are  also  urgently  required.  At  the  latter 
port  provision  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  four  Inspectors  and 
the  appointment  of  a  clerk  was  authorized. 

When  a  suitable  clerk  is  secured,  making  a  force  of  four  inspectors  and  a 
male  clerk,  It  is  believed  the  needs  of  that  port  will  be  filled.  Norfolk  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  district,  of  course  all  filing,  correspondence,  warrant  work, 
statistical  work,  stamping  up  and  filing  identity  cards,  crew  lists,  changes  of 
crew,  and  similar  work  is  carried  on  in  that  office.  The  time  of  one  competent 
clerk  could  be  fully  utilized  in  handling  hospital  files,  making  out  hospital  bills, 
letters,  etc.,  under  amended  rule  10  alone,  while  stamping  up,  filing,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  identity  cards  could  hardly  be  accomplished  on  the  time  of  one 
r.    This  office  has*  never  been  able  Vo  properly  file  the  duplicate  identity 
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'oards.  The  boarding  of  vessels  at  Norfolk  Is  also  a  difficult  problem  on  account 
•of  the  lengrth  of  the  harbor — In  the  neighborhood  of  8  or  10  miles.  A  majority 
-of  arriving  vessels  tie  up  or  anchor  out  about  8  miles  from  Norfolk  (Sewalls 
Point).  So  many  vessels  arrive  some  days  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  boarding 
officer  to  board  all  of  them ;  and  if  shipping  increases  at  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  two  boarding  launches  may  be  necessary 
to  handle  the  work,  with  an  increased  inspection  force. 

As  the  bureau  is  well  aware,  the  cost  of  living  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  no 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  by  adjustment  of  salaries  to  permit  Immigra- 
tion Service  officers  and  employees  to  maintain  thems^ves  and  families  in 
accordance  with  reasonable  American  standards  of  living,  and  a  majority  of 
them  are  hardly  able  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Practically  every 
employee  (excepting  commissioners  and  inspectors  in  charge)  who  has  a  family 
to  provide  for  Is  bowed  down  under  a  burden  of  poverty  which  grows  heavier 
ft*om  month  to' month.  It  is  almost  impossible  under  these  conditions  for  em- 
ployees to  perform  their  duties  with  cheerfulness  and  dispatch.  They  can  only 
drag  along  from  day  to  day,  hoping  to  make  both  ends  meet  financially  the  beet 
they  can,  and  that  something  may  happen  to  better  conditions.  Those  who  had 
small  savings  have  seen  them  melt  away  long  since.  Increases  of  $10  per  month 
do  not  even  meet  the  annual  increases  in  house  rent  alone  in  this  locality,  one 
employee  having  had  an  increase  in  r^at  of  $15  per  month  to  meet  his  wage 
Increase  of  $10  per  month.  These  most  deplorable  conditions  are  bound  to 
react  more  strongly  every  day  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Experienced 
men  will  leave  the  service  as  soon  as  openings  are  found,  and  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  secure  efficient  help  at  the  wages  now  being  paid.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  more  important  consideration  than  the  existence  of  the  employees 
of  the  service,  for  without  them  the  service  can  not  exist  The  bureau  is  most 
respectfully  asked  and  urged  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  living  wages  for  Its 
employees.  <>» 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  7.  COMPRISING  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. GEORGIA,  FLORIDA,  AND  ALABAMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS 
AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  total  number  who  applied  for  entry  at  ports  in  this  district  was  21,684, 
the  total  number  admitted  being  21,414  and  debarred  262;  13  cases  remain 
piendlng.  Four  Chinese  persons  were  admitted  and  10  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  transit  across  land  territory  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  32  Japanese 
who  applied  for  entry,  31  were  admitted  on  primary  inspection,  1  was  debarred, 
leaving  1  case  pending.  All  those  admitted  were  in  possession  of  proper 
passports. 

There  were  19,660  arrivals  of  United  States  citizens,  a«  against  17,437 
departures. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS,  INCLUDING  CHINESE). 

During  the  year  142  cases  were  considered,  detailed  investigations  having 
heen  conducted  in  138  of  these,  ^ind  as  a  result  74  warrants  of  arrest  were 
issued  by  the  department  Action  as  follows  was  taken  in  these  latter  cases: 
Twenty-one  arrest  warrants  canceled ;  34  deportation  warrants  executed ;  aliens 
in  16  instances  conve.ved  to  other  ports  for  deportation;  2  aliens  released  on 
bond ;  and  1  case  is  pending. 

Two  Chinese  cases  were  investigated,  warrants  being  applied  for  in  both 
Instances.    These  cases  are  pending.    No  Japanese  cases  arose  during  the  year. 

SEAMEN. 

Vessels  from  foreign  ports  boarded  during  the  year  totaled  2,554,  necessitat- 
ing the  inspection  of  29,733  alien  seamen  and  16.813  United  States  citizen 
seamen — a  total  of  46,546.  Identification  cards  to  the  number  of  14,085  were 
issued  covering  both  classes.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-flve  alien  seamen  were 
certified  for  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases  and  ordered  conveyed 
to  hospital.    Desertions  numbered  715. 
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BT0WAWAY8. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  stowaways  were  apprehended,  28  of  whom  were 
admitted  and  93  excluded  and  deported.    None  were  Chinese. 

riNANCIAL  AFFAIB8. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $88,944  was  collected  and  fines  aggregating  ^,490 
were  assessed  against  transportation  lines  under  sections  9,  14,  18,  and  36, 
$1,200  being  on  account  of  the  bringing  of  illiterate  aliens. 

The  allotment  for  the  district  was  $6,000,  and  disbursements  amounted  to 
$7,570.    It.  is  estimated  that  $8,000  will  be  required  during  the  coming  year. 

One  court  line  of  $26  and  costs  was  Imposed  for  the  landing  of  an  alien  sea- 
man without  inspection,  the  master  of  the  vessel  making  payment  thereof. 

WHrnS-SLATE    MATTERS. 

It  is  reported  that  practically  all  cities  In  this  jurisdiction  are  enforcing  their 
ordinances  doing  away  with  the  old  order  of  "  restricted  districts,"  and  while 
there  are  reports  that  such  women  occupy  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  some 
extent  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  moral  conditions  of  the  country  are  vastly 
Improved. 

The  Savannah  olRce  reports  that*  many  societies  throughout  the  State  of 
Georgia  are  endeavoring  to  secure  employment  and  And  practical  remedies 
to  improve  conditions  for  erlrls  and  women,  and  the  same  condition  may  be 
said  to  prevail  with  respect  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

CONTBACT    LABOR. 

During  the  past  llscal  year  the  number  of  Spanish  laborers  traveling  In  groups 
through  the  ports  of  Tampa  (principally)  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  destined  mostly 
to  Ohio,  became  so  apparent  as  to  necessitate  the  closest  scrutiny  and  examina- 
tion of  all  such  passengers,  and  as  a  result  extended  Investigations  at  the 
seaports  concerned  were  made  and  hundreds  of  aliens  held  for  boards  of  special 
inquiry.  From  the  figures  furnished  herein  it  will  be  noted  that  1,378  aliens 
were  detained  for  boards  of  special  Inquiry,  and  that  79  aliens  were  debarred 
as  contract  laborers.  During  last  April,  Mr.  Brlce  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Con- 
tract Labor  Division  of  our  bureau,  investigated  conditions  in  the  district 
with  respect  to  the  entry  of  Spaniards  destined  to  Ohio  through  the  ports 
mentioned  above  and  also  with  respect  to  Bahama  laborers  entering  at  Miami 
from  the  Bahama  Islands.  His  report  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  April 
28  last  covers  the  situation  in  detail.  Our  officers  were  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  It  Is  believed  his  visit  to  the  dis- 
trict was  of  material  advantage  to  the  service.  By  the  assignment  to  duty 
of  one  additional  inspector  at  Tampa  and  one  at  Miami,  Fla.,  those  ports  are 
now  In  a  much  better  position  to  cope  with  the  contract-labor  situation,  and  It 
is  believed  that  this  provision  of  the  law  is  being  strictly  enforced  at  all  ports 
throughout  this  district. 

WORK    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICEBS. 

While  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  between  medical  and  immigration  offi- 
cials prevails  at  all  ports  In  district  No.  7,  and  the  service  rendered  at  certain 
ports  is  highly  commen<^able,  nevertheless  one  can  not  help  being  Impressed  by 
the  small  number  of  defective  seamen  certified  and  ordered  removed  to  hos- 
pital at  many  ports,  when  the  large  number  of  seamen  Inspected  is  taken  Into 
consideration. 

6MUGOLII7G  OPERATIONS. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  passing  in  transit  from  China  via  San  Francisco 
and  Key  West  to  Cuba  is  Increasing.  During  the  fiscal  year  1919  approxi- 
mately 3,000  of  such  Chinamen  passed  out  of  the  port  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  while 
during  the  fiscal  year  last  past  there  were  4,599  transit  Chinese  who  departed 
from  that  port.  This  large  movement  of  Chinese  into  Cuba  has  naturally  re- 
sulted in  attempts  at  Chinese  smuggling  Into  this  district  from  Cuba,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  small  number  of  Chinamen  have  gained  illegal  entry 
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In  that  manner  despite  every  precaution  taken  by  the  force  available,  which  is 
altogether  Inadequate  to  properly  handle  the  situation. 

On  May  16  last  the  Cuban  fishing  smack  Remplaza  was  seized  off  the  Florida 
coast,  near  Tarpon  Springs,  and  there  were  found  on  board,  in  addition  to  a 
large  amount  of  liquor,  17  contraband  Chinese.  The  Chinamen  were  promptly 
landed  in  the  county  Jail  at  Tampa,  along  with  the  crew  of  six  men.  T\i'elve 
of  the  Chinamen  were  excluded  and  deported  by  the  board  of  special  Inquiry 
at  Tampa,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  five  Chinamen  were  still  being 
detained  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  material  witnesses  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  crew. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  aliens — arriving  on  passenger  vessels  at 
Tampa  and  Key  West — who  were  smuggled  into  the  United  States  with  the 
assistance  of  certain  members  of  the  crews  of  said  passenger  vessels.  A  vigor- 
ous fight  was  made  against  this  practice  by  our  service  and  by  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  men  Implicated  are  reported 
to  have  been  discharged,  and  all  attempts  at  smuggling  in  this  manner  have 
ceased. 

SOCIETIES   FOB   THE   BENEFIT   OF   ALIEITS. 

There  are  no  special  organizations  in  this  district  for  the  benefit  of  arriving 
aliens. 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  ALIENS  OF  FABTICULAB  RACES. 

At  Ybor  City  and  West  Tampa,  Fla.,  both  of  which  are  suburbs  of  Tampa, 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  are  practically  co'onized..  There  is  also  quite  a  colony 
of  Negroes  from  the  Bahama  Islands  at  Bilaml,  Bla.,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  others  live  in  the  small  towns  adjacent  to  Miami,  and  along  the  east 
<x>a£t  of  Florida. 

CHINESE    PREINVESTIGATIONS. 

The  cases  of  4  laborers,  4  merchants,  and  9  natives,  applicants  for  prein- 
irestlgation  of  status,  were  considered;  return  certificates  were  granted  in  15 
•cases,  the  remaining  case  being  still  pending. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows :  Regarding  applicants  for  entry,  9 ; 
In  warrant  cases,  2;  and  in  naturalization  matters,  870.  None  of  these  con- 
cerned Chinese  persons. 

STATION    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Aside  from  the  immigration  station  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department,  there  is  no  regular  immigration  station 
in  this  district  At  Key  West,  Fla.,  the  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship 
Co.  has  established  a  small  station,  consisting  of  a  two-room  building  on  the 
wharf,  for  the  temporary  detention  of  aliens  arriving  at  that  port  by  vessels 
of  their  line. 

PERSONNEL. 

Tht»  oflicers  and  employees  of  this  district  are  loyal  and  (»fficient  and  the  coop- 
eration is  admirable.  From  comparative  figures  shown  farther  on  in  this 
report  it  will  be  noted  that  during  the  past  year  the  business  conducted  in  this 
district  was  about  double  that  transacted  in  any  preceding  year,  and  this,  con- 
sidering the  additional  duties  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion act,  the  new  seamen  regulations,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  many  war- 
time regulations,  has  more  than  doubled  the  work  performed  under  former 
conditions.  It  has  been  necessary  at  practically  all  stations  in  this  district 
for  the  employees  to  work  overtime,  oftimes  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  to 
forego  annual  leave  in  many  Instances,  all  of  which  has  been  cheerfully  and 
uncomplainingly  done.  Nevertheless,  to  properly  carry  on  the  work,  and  in 
Justice  to  many  overworked  employees,  immediate  steps  should  by  all  means 
be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  assigned  to  duty  in  this  district, 
especially  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  the  largest  Increase  in  business  is  notice- 
able and  where  from  aV  indications  business  will  continue  to  Increase  from 
year  to  year.  The  question  of  salaries  is  also  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion if  experienceil  and  capable  men  are  to  be  retained  in  service,  for  while 
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die  Blight  recognition  recently  received  is  folly  appredateii  by  all«  the  fact 
remains  that  the  standard  of  salaries  in  general  paid  immigration  officers  is 
about  one-half  that  paid  under  former  normal  conditions. 

OOOPKBATIOlf   WITH  OTHXB  DBPABTMSNTS. 

The  results  under  this  heading  are  all  that  could  be  desired  and  have  been 
in  every  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 

ALIEN    ANASCHI8TB. 

Arrest  warrants  were  Issued  In  80  cases,  action  thereon  having  beea  taken 
as  follows:  Aliens  released  on  bond,  2;  deported,  10;  and  warrants  can- 
celed, 18. 

AUKR    BNSMIBS. 

The  United  States  internment  stations  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  Ga.,  have  closed  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  all  internees  either  re- 
patriated, deported,  or  admitted. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

On  account  of  trans-Atlantic  transportation  having  discontinued  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  the  greater  portion  of  traffic  to  and  from  Cuba  having  pre- 
viously been  carried  by  those  lines — ^for  instance,  the  Qerman  and  Austrian 
lines— ^the  Cuban  business  man  and  producer  has  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  in  which  to  buy  and  sell,  and  consequently  all 
the  traffic  has  been  thrown  to  the  lines  plying  out  of  the  Gulf  ports.  The 
Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Go.  reports  that  with  the  daily  service 
through  Key  West,  Fla.,  the  increase  of  business  has  been  so  great  as  to  make 
the  tax  on  the  present  transportation  facilities  beyond  any  anticipated  prepa- 
rations. The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  passenger  traffic  follows  the 
freight  traffic  in  order  to  facilitate  the  buying,  selling,  and  shipping  both  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  company  above  named  reports  that  passenger 
traffic  has  likewise  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  all  passenger-carrying  vessels 
to  the  extent  that  lines  plying  throu^  Florida  ports  at  times  have  all  their 
sfpace  sold  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance. 

The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.  states  that  the  demand  for  pas- 
sage is  so  great  that  it  is  now  negotiating  for  a  vessel  licensed  to  carry  something 
over  400  passengers  and  that  it  is  also  building  a  ship  having  142  staterooms, 
which  will  go  into  service  the  first  of  the  year.  Until  she  is  completed  Just  what 
the  limit  of  her  capacity  will  be  can  not  be  stated. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION.  NEW  ORLEANS.  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  8,  COMPRISING  LOUISIANA,  MISSISSIPPI.  ARKANSAS, 
AND  TENNESSEE. 

APPLICATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  applications  to  the  number  of 
(5,144  were  passed  on  within  this  district,  which,  compared  with  arrivals  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  shows  an  Increase  of  over  36  per  cent.  Of  these  6,006  were 
admitted  and  138  debarred.  Of  the  total  arrivals,  377,  or  6.1  per  cent,  were  held 
for  examination  by  the  board  of  special  Inquiry.  Aliens  arriving  at  this  port 
came  mainly  from  South  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Spain.  As  new  steamship  lines  are  being  established  between  New  Orleans  and 
other  ports  in  the  countries  named,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  passenger 
trafilc  through  this  port  will  continue  to  increase  in  volume,  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  1921  will  undoubtedly  extend  to  European  cotintrles  other  than  that  named. 

The  class  of  applicants  reaching  this  port  is  above  the  average,  a  large  per- 
centage beinp:  business  men  coming  for  a  temporary  stay  of  varying  periods  of 
time.  As  business  between  New  Orleans  and  the  countries  mentioned  grows, 
arrivals  of  the  class  referred  to  will  also  increase  through  this  port  The  in- 
crease in  arrivals  at  New  Orleans  since  the  war  ended  can  not  be  attributed  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  applicants  from  European  ports,  except  Spain, 
have  not  arrived  here.    It  is  anticipated  that  passenger-carrying  vessels  between 
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New  Orleans  and  France,  England,  and  Belgium  will  be  put  in  service  at  an 
earlv  date« 

Within  the  time  covered  by  this  report,  5,802  United  States  citizens  arrived  at 
New  Orleans.    Citizen  arrivals  decreased  from-  the  previous  year  by  2,020. 

Of  the  39  Chinese  arrivals  during  the  year,  8  were  stowaways — 2  arriving 
from  England  and  1  from  Habana,  Cuba.  Six  were  diplomats  and  other  ex- 
empts, and  30  others  applied  for  the  transit  privilege,  and  were  admitted  to  pass 
out  at  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong,  China.  Applicants  of  this  race  for  the 
transit  privilege  at  this  port  have  decreased  steadily  for  several  years  past. 
The  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  that  some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past  by  such  applicants  on  account  of  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco.  Delays  here  occasioned  the 
transits  considerable  extra  expense,  and  to  avoid  that  Chinese  are  now  apply- 
ing at  other  ports. 

The  13  Japanese  applying  within  this  district  during  the  year  were  of  the 
exempt  classes  and  held  proper  passports.    All  were  admitted. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  598  Chinese  transits  admitted  at  other  ports  passed  out 
at  New  Orleans  for  Cuba  and  South  and  Central  American  countries.  This  num- 
ber is  far  below  what  it  should  be  considering  the  thousands  of  Chinese  pro- 
ceeding to  Cuba  throughout  the  year.  The  small  number  passing  out  at  this 
port  is  due  to  strikes  and  limited  steerage  accommodations  on  vessels  trading 
between  this  port  and  Habana,  Cuba. 

DEPOBTATIONS. 

Investigations  In  25  cases  were  nrade,  including  1  Chinese,  warrants'  of  ar- 
rest in  14  instances  having  been  served.  Of  this  number,  4  were  canceled  and 
5  warrants  of  deportation  executed,  the  aliens  in  question  having  been  deported, 
and  6  cases  pending,  the  aliens  in  3  cases  within  the  latter  class  awaiting  de- 
portation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  18  cases  remained  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Of  these,  6  warrants  of  arrest  were  canceled  and  8  warrants  of  deporta- 
tion executed ;  2  cases  are  pending,  and  the  aliens  involved  in  the  remaining  2 
have  been  conveyed  to  New  York  for  deportation. 

SEAlfEN. 

Only  19  seamen  applied  for  admission  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were 
admitted.  There  were  no  applications  for  admission  filed  by  any  Japanese  or 
Chinese  seamen. 

The  comment  set  forth  under  this  heading  In  the  last  annual  report  might  be 
repeated  here,  since  no  very  Important  changes  in  the  rule  have  been  made. 
It  is  believed  that  the  facts  set  forth  regarding  diseased  seamen  are  sufficient 
to  definitely  establish  the  beneficial  results  growing  out  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  rules  governing  the  treatment  of  diseased  alien  seamen.  Much 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  masters  of  vessels  reaching  this  port  with 
Chinese  crew  men.  These  seamen  desert  in  large  numbers  to  reshlp  on  other  ves- 
sels from  United  States  ports  in  order  to  obtain  higher  wages.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  to  prevent  these  wholesale  desertions,  as  Chinese  seamen  are  entitled 
to  shore  leave  without  bond  and  Invariably  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
Masters  and  agents  have  called  on  this  office  for  assistance  in  the  matter,  but 
no  aid  could  be  rendered  them.  A  careful  check  has  been  kept  of  all  desertions 
of  this  class,  and  It  has  been  found  that  practically  all  deserters  have  left  one 
ship  to  Join  another  going  foreign.  Vessels  to  the  number  of  1,822  arrived  at 
the  various  ports  In  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed,  resulting 
in  the  examination  of  79,919  seamen,  1,269  of  whom  deserted.  Seamen^s  Identi- 
fication cards  to  the  number  of  9,402  were  Issued  and  70,517  cards  were  visaed, 
certifications  for  loathsome  contagious  diseases  amounting  to  399.  The  total  of 
Chinese  seamen  arriving  from  foreign  ports  was  1,968,  52  of  whom  deserted. 
There  were  26  Japanese  seaman  desertions. 

STOWAWAYS. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  previous  year,  a  large  majority  of  the  185  stowaways 
arriving  at  this  port  within  the  year  were  young  Negroes.  Most  of  them  were 
without  means  and  but  few  of  them  were  in  possession  of  proper  passports. 
Ninety-five  of  them  were  excluded  as  stowaways  and  as  persons  likely  to  become 
public  charges,  8  of  this  number  being  Chinese. 
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ESCAPES  OF  AUXNS  FBOM  VESSELS  AND  STATIONS. 

Of  the  7  aliens  who  escaped  during  the  year,  only  1  was  retaken.  Five  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  detention  quarters  and  2  from  vessels.  Four  were 
being  held  under  warrants  .of  deportation ;  3  were  stowawaya 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  was  collected  and  turned  Into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  head  tax 
amounting  to  $24,928.  Administrative  fines  under  the  several  sections  of  the 
act  were  Imposed,  collected,  and  turned  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
$17,620.  Fines  assessed  by  the  courts  in  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions 
amounted  to  $550.  Receipts  from  medicines  furnished  diseased  alien  seamen, 
$330.15;  receipts  from  concession  for  restaurant  privilege,  $50;  receipts  from 
structural  iron  on  burned  wharf,  $50 ;  one  Chlnesie  transit  bond  paid,  $500 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $44,033.15  turned  Into  the  Treasury  from  this  district  during 
the  year. 

The  allotment  for  the  year  was  $11,000,  of  which  $10,938.58  was  expended. 
Of  the  expenditures,  $470.38  constituted  an  outlay  on  station  and  equipment. 

The  amount  of  allotment  recommended  for  the  ensuing  year  as  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  administration  of  this  district  ($15,000)  should  prove  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  effort  and  annoyance  experienced  In  trying  to  operate  within 
a  limit  of  expenditure  inadequate  for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  district. 
The  amount  needed  for  equipment,  etc.  ($1,000),  is  for  replenishment  of  sup- 
plies used  in  properly  caring  for  detained  aliens,  including  a  reasonable  stodc 
of  drugs.  The  sum  of  $28,525  is  needed,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report, 
to  cover  repairs  to  the  dock  and  runway  leading  thereto,  as  specified  in  the 
report  of  Oivil  Engineer  Howell,  submitted  to  the  bureau  July  7,  1919. 

CHINESE    ABBESTED   BEFORE   UNITED    STATES   COMMISSIONERS    AND   COURTS. 

No  Chinese  were  arrested  on  United  States  commissioner's  warrants  during 
the  year.  No  new  cases  arose  during  the  year.  The  four  cases  pending  from 
last  year  will  very  likely  be  disposed  of  during  the  early  part  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  United  States  attorney  has  been  requested  to  arrange  for 
hearings  as  early  as  possible,  and,  while  exceedingly  busy  with  other  important 
cases,  has  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  pending  Chinese  matters  at  the  anticipated 
time.  , 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

Five  cases  under  section  32  remained  pending  from  last  year,  6  new  cases 
arising  during  the  present  year,  2  under  section  10  and  4  under  the  first-named 
section.  Fines  were  imposed  in  but  2  cases  (sec.  32)  ;  the  ^others  are  still 
pending. 

Civil  suits  under  section  32  liave  not  resulted  very  satisfactorily  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  court  usually  Imposes  a  fine  of  $25  In  such  cases.  Such  penalties 
are  too  light  to  produce  a  deterrent  effect,  but  the  court  seems  to  feel  that  the 
offense  committed  is  slight  and  does  not  warrant  a  heavier  penalty. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Two  new  criminal  cases  arising  under  section  8  of  the  act  resulted  In  as 
many  convictions.  A  Chinese  smuggling  case  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  tried  in  the 
district  court  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  resulted  In  the  conviction  of  an  American  seaman 
hailing  from  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  held  in  Jail  a  number  of  months  prior  * 
to  the  trial  of  the  case,  which  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court, 
which  sentenced  him  to  serve  one  month  In  Jail  and  pay  a  fine  of  $500.  The 
other  case  resulted  from  an  American  seaman  attempting  to  smuggle  into  the 
country  five  illiterate  Spaniards.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  conviction,  and  the 
court  sentenced  the  defendant  to  serve  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary.  These  two  convictions  served  to  put  seamen  generally  on  notice 
that  the  smuggling  of  aliens  through  ports  of  this  district  is  not  only  a  difl[lcult 
but  also  a  dangerous  undertaking,  and,  so  far  as  known,  no  other  similar 
attempts  were  made  during  the  year. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  APFUED  FOE. 

The  past  year  proved  to  be  the  first  in  several  in  which  the  service  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  fight  applications  for  writs  of  habeas,  corpus.  .  This  is 
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largely  due  to  the  character  of  aliens  who  apply  at  this  port.  Most  of  them  are 
clearly  admissible,  and  those  found  to  be  Inadmissible  are  so  entirely  unde- 
sirable that  they  accept  rejection  complacentV7. 

WHrrS-SLAVE  MATTEBS. 

No  cases  have  arisen  nnder  this  heading  during  the  year  requiring  comment* 
A  few  investigations  have  been  made  in  certain  cases  of  alleged  Immorality 
of  girls  and  women,  but  the  facts  developed  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
action  by  this  service. 

CONIBACT  LABOB. 

Only  8  aliens  were  debarred  at  this  port  during  the  year  as  contract  laborers. 
Many  applicants  suspected  of  coming  In  violation  of  the  contract-labor  laws 
were  held  by  primary  inspectors  for  examination  before  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  but  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  to  warrant  exclusion, 
fiuch  aliens  usually  admit  on  primary  examination  that  they  are  coming  to 
accept  prearranged  employment,  but  when  they  appear  before  the  board  they 
are  prepared  to  tell  an  entirely  different  story.  As  these  aliens  are  primarily 
examined  at  quarantine,  90  miles  below  New  Orleans,  it  la  possible  for  them  to 
be  advised  as  to  the  law  bearing  on  their  cases  prior  to  their  appearance  before 
the  board.  To  offset  this  possible  imposition,  it  is  intended  to  obtain  sworn, 
signed  statements  from  future  suspect  contract  laborers  at  the  time  of  their 
examination  at  quarantine  by  primary  inspectors.  Such  statement  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  before  the  board  in  the  final  examination  of  the  alien. 
It  stands  to  reason  that,  of  the  more  than  6,000  aliens  applying  at  New  Orleans 
during  the  year,  more  than  3  of  that  number  were  coming  to  accept  prearranged 
employment 

WOBK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICEBS. 

No  cases  out  of  the  ordinary  have  come  before  the  medical  officers,  and  no 
epidemics  have  occurred.  The  surgeons  doing  immigration  work  at  the  quar- 
antine station  have  been  commendably  diligent  in  detecting  diseased  aliens, 
and  the  surgeon  attached  to  the  service  at  New  Orleans  has  performed  his 
duties  in  a  like  satisfactory  manner.  To  indicate  the  work  of  the  surgeons  at 
quarantine  and  New  Orleans,  it  may  be  stated  that  1,729  vessels  were  boarded 
and  the  passengers  and  crewmen  physically  examined  during  the  year.  Only 
157  vessels  were  permitted  to  pass  quarantine  for  examination  at  New  Orleans 
proper.   All  vessels  brought  a  total  of  61,688  alien  passengers  and  seamen. 

Of  the  seamen,  899  were  certified  and  removed  from  the  vessels  for  treatment 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  Of  the  passengers,  85  were  certified.  Of  the  seamen 
certifl^,  287  were  placed  in  the  marine  hospital  and  162  were  treated  at  the 
station.  On  account  of  insubordination  and  other  causes,  16  of  those  placed  in 
the  marine  hospital  were  subsequently  transferred  to  this  station  for  com- 
pletion of  treatment,  thus  making  a  total  of  174  treated  here.  Among  the 
seamen  detained  and  treated  at  the  station,  there  existed  or  developed  874 
cases  which  required  2,899  treatments  by  the  surgeon  attached  to  this  station. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  seamen  certified  falls  far  below  the  number 
found  to  be  diseased  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  when  607  were  removed 
from  vessels.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  diseased  seamen  found  on  board 
vessels  Indicates  the  degree  of  improvement  brought  about  under  the  operation 
of  the  act.  Surgeons  declare  that  the  Improved  conditions  on  board  ship  are 
easily  discernible  and  masters  and  crewmen  are  more  particular  regarding  the 
health  conditions  of  those  connected  with  the  vessels  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 

SMUGGLING  OPERATIONS. 

One  attempt  to  smuggle  aliens  through  this  port,  as  Indicated  heretofore  in 
this  report,  was  made  during  the  year. 

An  attempt  to  smuggle  Chinese  through  this  district  was  frustrated  at  the 
Bubport  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  during  the  year.  An  American  citizen  seaman 
attempted  to  land  a  Chinese  laborer  unlawfully  at  Gulfport  on  August  6,  1919. 
The  Chinese  was  taken  into  custody  and  made  a  full  confession  of  his  agree- 
ment with  the  seaman  to  bring  him  from  Cuba  and  land  him  in  the  United 
States  for  a  money  consideration.  After  proper  procedure  the  seaman  was 
sentenced  to  serve  80  days  in  Jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500. 
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If  any  other  attempt  has  been  made  to  land  Chinese  unlawfully  within  this 
district  during  the  year,  it  lias  not  been  discovered.  There  may  have  been  suc- 
cessful landings  effected,  but  if  so,  no  intimation  of  any  has  reached  officers  of 
the  service. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  cases  reported  undoubtedly  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  service  in  deterring  other  seamen  who  might  have  engaged  In  the  very 
profitable  business  of  smuggling  aliens  into  the  country  through  ports  in  this 
district.  Constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  officers  within  the  district  has 
not  disclosed  other  attempts  to  violate  the  laws. 

SOCIETIES  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

Nothing  additional  to  what  has  been  stated  in  previous  annual  reports  can 
be  furnished  under  this  heading.  The  aliens  arriving  at  New  Orleans  are 
quickly  disposed  of  and  the  interest  of  societies  has  not  been  directed  toward 
them. 

INVESTIGATION  S. 

Investigations  were  conducted  in  30  warrant  cases,  in  57  naturalization  mat- 
ters, and  in  12  other  matters.  Investigations  of  applications  for  admission  of 
aliens  were  made  in  27  cases.  Under  the  head  of  Chinese  investigations  were 
handled  the  cases  of  9  applicants  for  admission,  52  for  preinvestlgatlon  of  status, 
1  as  a  basis  for  warrant  proceedings;  and  application  for  duplicate  certificate 
of  residence  was  denied  in  one  instance. 

Under  this  heading,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  district  to  state  that  the  investiga- 
tions made  cover  only  such  cases  as  were  presented  for  consideration.  In  other 
words,  no  special  effort  was  made  to  seek  out  Individuals  for  investigation.  All 
cases  coming  within  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  and  requiring  Investigation 
were  given  attention  but  such  cases  were  not  actively  sought  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  official  force  was  reduced  50  per  cent  from  the  fiscal  year  1019.  Five 
inspectors  have  done  practically  all  the  primary  examinations  and  most  of  the 
miscellaneous  investigation  work  during  the  year.  To  give  prompt  and  satis- 
factory attention  to  matters  as  they  came  up  was  as  much  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  these  officers,  two  of  whom  were  continually  on  detail  at  the 
quarantine  station.  The  results  accomplished  under  all  the  circumstances  do 
credit  to  the  officers  which  is  a  source  of  gratification. 

STATION   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Owing  to  the  industry  and  efficiency  of  the  two  general  mechanics,  the  Janitor, 
laborers,  and  charwomen  the  buildings  and  grounds  present  a  well-kept  appear- 
ance and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  first-class  condition.  The  two  general  mechanics 
employ  each  summer  season  in  making  general  repairs  wherever  needed  on 
buildings  and  the  commissioner's  residence.  Deterioration  wherever  found  Is 
promptly  marked  for  repair,  witli  the  result  that  the  property  is  very  well 
preserved  without  any  considerable  money  outlay  having  been  necessary  up 
to  the  present  time.  All  equipment  on  the  reservation  is  in  good  condition.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  replenish  the  stock  of  blankets  used  In  the  detention  quar- 
ters and  other  supplies  used  on  account  of  detained  aliens.  These  matters  will 
be  presented  to  the  bureau  in  proper  form  when  the  appropriate  time  arrives. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  set  out  in  the  last  annual  report  under  this 
heading  exist  at  the  present  time. 

The  detention  quarters  have  been  In  constant  use  throughout  the  year,  from 
25  to  50  aliens  being  detained  therein  daily.  In  addition  to  the  detention 
quarters  proper,  several  rooms  have  been  set  aside  and  equipped  for  the  accom- 
modation of  aliens  afflicted  with  certain  contagious  diseases,  by  class,  in  order 
that  other  detained  aliens  may  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  plan  works 
very  satisfactorily  and  the  best  results  are  obtained.  A  total  of  653  aliens  were 
detained' for  varying  periods  of  time  during  the  year.  ' 

The  hospital  facilities  of  the  station  are  limited.  The  equipment  is  ample 
for  the  service  contemplated  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  past  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Many  distressingly  diseased  seamen  have  been  succeaB- 
fully  treated  at  the  station  and  the  service  could  be  greatly  extended  by  the 
employment  of  trained  nurses  and  a  competent  Interne.  This,  however,  Is  not 
deemed  necessary  at  this  time. 
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PERSONNEL. 

The  personnel  of  this  district  Is  very  satisfactory  and  officers  and  employees 
have  worked  willingly  and  faithfully  throughout  the  year.  On  account  of  the 
reduction  In  force  each  Individual  has  found  It  necessary  to  extend  his  efforts 
to  the  limit  to  keep  the  efficiency  of  the  service  up  to  the  high  standard  pre- 
viously set,  and  It  Is  to  their  credit  that  It  can  be  said  they  have  increased  their 
efforts  and  correspondingly  their  ability  without  urging.  Their  pride  in  the 
service  and  their  work  has  prompted  them  to  greater  effort  with  the  result  that 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  In  the  force  of  Inspection  officers  failed  to  show  any 
deficiency  in  the  results  accomplished  during  the  year  when  compared  with  the 
results  reported  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  increased 
efforts  of  the  officers  and  the  establishing  of  inspection  service  at  quarantine. 

The  Increased  compensation  granted  some  of  the  officers  and  employees  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  duly  appreciated  and  the  fortunate  ones  are 
correspondingly  encouraged.  It  is  regretted,  however,  that  the  increases 
granted  could  not  be  made  more  substantial  or  more  In  keeping  with  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered.  The  salaries  paid,  under  the  existing  conditions,  are 
too  low,  and  the  slight  advances  granted  In  certain  cases  will  not  meet  the;  in- 
crease in  house  rent  the  officers  will  be  required  to  pay  after  September  SO.  It 
is  feared  that  the  slight  increases  granted  will  not  prove  sufficient  to  hold  those 
officers  In  the  service  who  may  be  able  to  secure  employment  with  private  con- 
cerns at  greater  compensation. 

GENEBAL   COMMENT. 

The  establishment  of  inspection  service  at  the  quarantine  station  on  February 
26,  1919,  has  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  In  every  way.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  five  inspectors  to  examine  a  total  of  61,688  alien  passengers  and 
crewmen,  Issue  8,941  seamen's  cards  In  duplicate,  vls4  69,866  such  cards,  in 
addition  to  the  various  other  duties  they  were  required  to  perform,  includlnfi^ 
the  examination  of  29,665  United  States  citizen  passengers  and  crewmen.  Had 
not  the  examination  work  been  segregated  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for 
the  five  officers  to  handle  it  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

BOASDING   DIVISION. 

This  division,  located  in  room  102,  Customhouse,  has  been  an  exceedingly 
busy  place  throughout  the  year.  The  division  has  direct  charge  of  all  incom- 
ing vessels ;  handles  all  matters  pertaining  to  seamen ;  verifies  all  departures ; 
keeps  all  records  relating  to  diseased  seamen ;  seamen*s  duplicate  identification 
cards ;  record  of  arriving  vessels,  showing  number  of  passengers  and  crewmen, 
etc.  Officers  attached  to  the  division  conduct  investigations,  warrant  hearings, 
etc.,  when  required.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  division  reports  for  admin- 
istrative action  all  failures  of  masters,  owners,  or  agents  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  various  statutes,  with  all  facts  bearing  upon  such  violations  The 
volume  of  work  originating  in  the  boarding  division  Is  immense,  and  when  It  is 
considered  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  division  have  been  promptly  disposed  of, 
including  passport  and  permit  matters,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  officers 
have  merited  praise. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

Harmonious  cooperation  with  other  Government  services  has  marked  the 
closing  year.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Interests  of  this  service,  the  customs 
service,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  closely  allied,  and  mutual  benefits 
have  come  to  these  services  by  close  and  unselfish  cooperation  established  dur- 
ing the  war  and  continued  without  the  slightest  friction  to  the  present  tima 

ANARCHISTS. 

As  set  out  in  the  last  annual  report,  this  district  continues  to  be  free  of 
anarchists,  communists,  or  Bolshevists.  Numerous  strikes  have  occurred  dnr« 
Ing  the  year  and  a  restless  condition  among  the  laboring  classes  exists,  but  so 
far  radicalism  has  played  no  part  in  disturbances,  and  all  strikers  are  union 
men  who  seem  to  realize  that  their  difficulties  are  temporary  and  they  are  loyal 
dtisens  of  the  best  and  fairest  country  on  earth. 
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INSi^ECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  9.  COMPRISING  SO  MUCH  OP 

TEXAS  AS  IS  CONTIGUOUS  TO  GALVESTON. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  past  year,  including  American  citi- 
zens and  nonstatistical  aliens,  was  l,172f .  This  is  a  very  decided  increase  over 
the  arrivals  during  any  12  months  since  the  fiscal  year  ^ded  June  90,  1015. 
During  the  period  from  July  1, 1915,  to  June  80,  1919,  there  was  practically  a 
cessation  of  immigration  through  ports  in  this  district,  due,  of  course,,  to  the 
war  and  conditions  resulting  therefrom.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
arrivals  during  the  coming  year  will  approximate  the  arrivals  during  the  pre- 
war days.  It  is  understood,  that  plans  have  been  consummated  whereby  three 
vessels,  having  accommodations  for  60  firstrclass  passengers  each,  will  very 
soon  be  operating  between  Galveston  and  Mexican  ports.  An  Italian  line  is 
now  endeavoring  to  perfect  arrangements  for  passenger  service  between  Gal- 
veston and  Italian  ports,  while  one  or  two  other  European  lines  are  contem- 
plating inaugurating  passenger  service  to  this  port  Two  small  vessels  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  oil  companies  are  now  being  fitted  out  for  carrying  passengers 
between  Beaumont  and  Mexican  ports.  If  these  plans  are  carried  out,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  arrange  for  detention  quarters  during  the  coming  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  better  facilities  Incoming  passengers  continue  to  arrive 
singly  or  in  small  parties  on  tramp  steamers,  private  yachts,  tugs,  and  even  oil 
barges.  These  vessels  are  frequently  destined  to  small  out-of-the-way  ports 
and  arrive  at  unusual  hours,  thus  greatly  Increasing  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  inspection  of  arriving  passengers. 

Four  liundred  and  eighty-three  aliens  were  admitted  and  49  debarred. 

Galveston  is  not  a  port  of  entry  for  Chinese,  and  for  that  reason  there  are  no 
transactions  to  report  under  this  heading. 

There  were  no  applications  for  admission  by  aliens  of  the  Japanese  race 
through  ports  in  this  district  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  47  warrants  of  arrest 
and  60  warrants  of  deportation. 

Service  of  arrest  warrants  was  accomplished  in  45  cases,  617  cases  having 
been  considered  and  investigations  conducted  in  310  of  these.  Seventeen  war- 
rants were  canceled,  9  covering  the  arrest  and  8  the  deportation  of  aliens.  De- 
portation for  various  causes  was  effected  in  54  cases.  At  this  writing  47  arrest 
warrants  and  49  deportation  warrants  are  pending. 

Of  the  47  pending  warrants  of  arrest  32  are  for  aliens  whose  whereabouts 
are  unknown  to  this  office,  3  have  been  served  and  the  cases  are  now  jiendlng 
before  the  department,  4  are  pending  service,  and  8  were  deferred  by  the 
department  pending  further  reports.  Of  the  9  warrants  of  arrest  canceled  S 
were  for  Mexican  aliens  who  voluntarily  returned  to  their  native  country,  1 
pei-son  for  whom  a  warrant  was  issued  proved  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  5  were  admitted  to  this  country  upon  payment  of  the  usual  head 
tax.  Of  the  49  warrants  of  deportation  now  pending  32  are  for  aliens  serving 
penal  sentences  in  State  penitentiaries;  15  are  for  aliens  whose  whereabouts  are 
unknown  to  this  oflice,  and  2  are  pending  deportation.  Eight  warrants  of  de- 
portation were  canceled  by  the  department.  Two  of  these  were  for  aliens  who 
voluntarily  returned  to  Mexico,  their  native  country,  4  aliens  died,  and  2  aliens 
whose  cases  originated  before  the  war,  were  permitted  to  remain  In  the  United 
States.  Of  the  54  aliens  deported  11  who  were  seamen  were  permitted  to  i'eship 
foreign  in  lieu  of  deportation,  resulting  in  a  considerable  saving  in  the  matter 
of  expenses.  Forty  laborers  Imported  under  departmental  exceptions  volun- 
tarily returned  to  Mexico  through  the  Instrumentality  of  ofilcers  of  this  district, 
as  did  2  insane  Mexican  aliens  without  the  Institution  of  deportation  proceed- 
ings. The  departure  of  these  42  aliens  was  verified  by  the  immigration  au- 
tliorltle&  All  but  1  departed  through  border  ports.  As  the  bureau  Is  aware, 
Mexican  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  in  this  country  Involving  moral 
turpitude  and  In  whose  cases  deportation  proceedings  are  Instituted  are,  upon 
their  release  from  penal  institutions,  deported  through  New  Orleans  to  Tampico 
or  Vera  Cruz,  thus  removing  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  border  and  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  their  return  to  this  country.  In  view  of  the  proposed 
passenger  sailings  between  Galveston  and  Mexican  ports,  it  is  anticipated  that 
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all  such  cases  can,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  deported  through  this  port,  at  a 
very  great  saving  of  expense.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  adopt  this  plan  generally  In  cases  of  deports  from  other  districts,  where  the 
aliens  are  of  the  criminal  class  or  are  prostitutes.  The  principal  objection^ 
however,  to  conveying  such  aliens  to  this  port  for  deportation  is  the  present  utter 
lack  of  detention  facilities.  The  only  places  in  this  district  for  the  detention 
of  aliens  at  the  present  time  are  county  Jails,  and  this  would  work  a  grave  hard- 
ship in  some  cases,  especially  where  female  aliens  are  involved. 

There  were  no  Chinese  cases  transacted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  5  warrants  of  arrest 
for  Japanese  aliens  and  1  warrant  of  deportation. 

But  1  case  called  for  issuance  of  an  arrest  warrant  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  as  service  was  not  had  and  decision  regarding  the  5  previously. men- 
tioned has  not  been  rendered,  6  cases  are  held  for  further  proceedings.  One 
warrant  of  deportation  is  still  pending. 

The  entire  district  is  singularly  free  from  the  activities  of  anarchists,  com- 
munists, extreme  radicals,  etc.  Even  the  I.  W.  W.*s  have  made  no  attempts  to 
perfect  organizations  in  this  section  of  the  country.  A  number  of  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  during  the  past  year  regarding  alleged  extremists,  but  only 
one  alien  of  that  class  was  deported  from  the  district. 

SEAMEN. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  1,480  American  vessels  from  foreign  ports  and 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  arrived  at  ports  In  this  district,  all  of  which  were 
boarded  and  inspected.  Last  year  American  vessels  formed  64.88  per  cent  of 
the  total  arrivals,  while  this  year  they  form  63.80  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals, 
there  being  936  of  the  former  and  544  of  the  latter.  The  total  number  of  sea- 
men arriving  on  the  above  vessels  was  47,756.  A  total  of  1,712  Chinese  seamen 
arrived  as  members  of  crews  of  174  vessels.  There  were  566  deserting  seamen 
reported  by  masters  of  vessels,  of  whom  16  were  of  the  Chinese  race,  4  were  na- 
tives of  the  Asiatic  zone  described  in  section  3,  and  6  were  subjects  of  Japan. 
Permits  were  issued  to  530  seamen  to  be  discharged  to  reship  foreign. 

A  total  of  288  seamen  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  2  of  whom 
were  rejected. 

Identification  cards  were  issued  to  9,083  seamen;  497  aliens  following  such 
calling  were  certified  as  afilicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagion? 
disease,  of  whom  216  were  removed  from  vessels  to  hospitals  for  treatment 

Arrangements  have  now  been  perfected  at  practically  every  port  In  the  dis- 
trict whereby  the  medical  examination  of  arriving  seamen  Is  conducted  by 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  at  the  time  the  vessel  is 
boarded  for  quarantine  inspection.  A  memorandum  is  made  by  the  examining 
surgeon  of  every  certificate  which  will  later  be  issued  and  given  to  the  master 
of  the  vessel  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  boarding  officer.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  is  docked  it  is  boarded  by  an  immigration  officer  who  ex- 
amines all  officers  and  crewmen  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations* 
directs  the  removal  to  the  hospital  for  medical  treatment  of  all  hospital  casea, 
arranges  for  the  issuance  of  seamen's  identification  cards,  and  issues  sad: 
Instructions  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and  necessary. 

The  adoption  of  Form  689,  "  Statement  •  of  master  of  vessel  regarding 
changes  in  crew  prior  to  departure,"  has  greatly  simplified  the  matter  of 
securing  the  required  data  regarding  changes  in  crews.  Much  confosiOD 
resulted  from  the  attempted  use  of  the  old  Forms  682  and  684,  the  principal 
error  being  the  use  of  the  wrong  form  in  reporting  transactions.  At  the  prin- 
cipal ports  and  subports  in  the  district  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
customs  officials  whereby  vessels  will  not  be  cleared  until  a  certificate  from  an 
immigration  officer  is  presented  to  the  effect  that  all  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  and  regulations  have  been  complied  with.  This  method  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  the  masters  of  vessels,  agents,  and  this  service,  as  it  Is  a 
mutual  protection  to  all  concerned.  Fairly  accurate  records  are  being  secured 
regarding  all  arriving  and  departing  seamen ;  the  exceptions  are  the  unexpected 
changes  In  crew  made  at  the  very  last  moment  before  sailing,  but  in  most 
Instances  the  masters  make  supplemental,  reports  in  such  cases  and  send  the 
reports  back  by  the  pilota  In  connection  with  the  handling  of  seamen  thl9 
office  has  the  most  active  and  hearty  cooperation  of  practically  all  steamship 
agents,  masters  of  vessels,  customs  brokers,,  and  the  various  consuls. 
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Relative  to  deserting  Chinese  seamen,  it  was  ascertiained  by  correspondence 
that  a  number  of  such  aliens  who  deserted  vessels  in  this  district  reshlpped  for- 
eign at  ports  in  other  districts. 

STOWAWAYS. 

There  were  70  arrivals  of  stowaways,  ^1  of  whom  were  admitted  and  89 
debarred. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  American  citizens,  mostly  young  men, 
arrived  at  ports  in  this  district  as  stowaways,  usually  from  Mexican  or  EiUro- 
pean  ports.  Those  arriving  from  Mexico  are  always  closely  questioned  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  draft  evaders,  while  those  arriving  from  European 
ports  are  questioned  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  they  may  have 
deserted  the  American  Army  In  France  or  elsewhere.  Where  there  was  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  either,  such  persons  were  invariably  turned  over  to  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  further  investigation  and  such  action 
as  might  be  deemed  appropriate. 

Four  stowaways,  who  apparently  landed  without  the  officers  of  the  vessels 
on  which  they  arrived  being  aware  of  their  presence,  were  apprehended  and 
deported. 

ESCAPES   OF   ALIENS   FBOM   VESSELS   AND   STATIONS,   EXGLtTSIVB   OF   SEAMEN.  , 

In  September,  1919,  the  acting  Chinese  Inspector  in  charge  at  New  York 
advised  that  eight  Chinese,  who  were  under  arrest  In  the  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  permitted  to  reship  foreign  from  New  York  on  a  British 
steamship  sailing  for  Calcutta  and  Singapore,  via  ports  in  this  district  The 
vessel  carried  other  Chinese  crew ;  and,  while  in  port  at  Beaumont  and  Sabine, 
Tex.,  In  this  district,  5  Chinese  members  of  the  crew  deserted,  of  whom  2 
were  among  those  permitted  to  reship  at  New  York.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
officers  of  this  service  to  apprehend  all  tiie  desertera  Two  were  found  by  local 
officers  at  Sabine,  both  of  whom  agreed  to  return  to  and  depart  with  the  vessel. 
One  of  the  2  last  mentioned  was  1  of  the  8  permitted  to  reship  from  New 
York.    None  of  the  other  8  deserters  has  been  found. 

There  was  ^  escape  of  an  Italian  stowaway  at  this  port.  The  usual  fine  was 
imposed  and  collected.  In  addition  thereto,  a  stowaway  ordered  deported  and 
sailing  from  one  of  the  other  ports  in  the  district  escaped  at  this  port.  He  was 
later  apprehended  and,  despite  the  institution  of  wairrant  proceedings "  for  his 
deportation,  was  permitted  to  reship  foreign. 

The  escape  of  a  Polish  stowaway  from  the  hospital  room  aboard  ship,  placed 
there  by  the  master  for  safekeeping,  is  recorded.  He  was  apprehended,  how- 
ever, whereupon  warrant  proceedings  were  instituted.  Recommendation  was 
made  that  the  warrant  be  canceled  and  the  alien  released,  final  disposition 
being  awaited. 

FINANCIAL  AIT  AIRS. 

The  amount  of  head  tax  collected  was  $8,192,  to  which  may  be  added  ad- 
ministrative fines  collected  aggregating  $730  and  fines  totaling  $1,510  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  were  no  prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  immi* 
gration  act. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  previously  described  arrange- 
ment, whereby  clearance  of  vessels  will  not  be  granted  until  all  requirements 
of  the  immigration  law  and  regulations  have  been  complied  with,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  fines  assessed. 

Ar.TX)TMENT. 

The  allotment  granted  this  district  amounted  to  $5,175,  the  disbursements 
equaling  $5,439.39. 

CBIMINAL  CASES. 

One  prosecution  was  undertaken  against  a  crewman  for  assisting  an  alien  stow- 
away, and  another  against  a  steamship  company  for  permitting  the  escape  of 
an  alien  stowaway.  The  latter  was  apprehended,  however,  with  the  result  that 
deportation  proceedings  have  been  instituted. 
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WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

A  number  of  cases  of  the  sexually  immoral  class  were  investigated,  but  none 
of  unusual  interest  were  found.  A  Mexican  prostitute  of  a  rather  vicious  type 
was  deported  from  Houston.  An  attempt  was  made  to  institute  habeas  corpus 
proce^lngs  in  her  case,  but  the  effort  was  not  successful.  Another  Mexican 
alien  entered  the  United  States  surreptitiously  near  one  of  the  border  ports, 
bringing  with  him  a  woman  for  an  Immoral  purpose.  Both  were  apprehended 
and  deported.  The  matter  of  Instituting  criminal  proceedings  against  the  man 
was  referred  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  who  advised  against  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  warrants  of  arrest  now  pending  for  women  of  this  type, 
but  their  present  whereabouts  is  unknown  to  this  office. 

CONTRACT  LABOU. 

There  is  no  section  24  inspector  stationed  In  this  district  All  Investigations 
In  contract-labor  oases  are  conducted  by  the  regular  inspectors.  There  were 
approximately  126  cases  Investigated  of  Mexican  laborers  imported  under  de- 
partmental exceptions.  Of  this  number  40  voluntarily  returned  to  Mexico,  their 
departure  being  verified  by  Immigration  ofllcials  in  each  instance.  Ten  were 
deported  on  warrant  proceedings,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  connection  there- 
with collected  from  their  respective  Importers.  Several  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  upon  payment  of  the  usual  head  tax,  others  disappeared  and  their 
present  whereabouts  is  unknown,  and  the  remaining  cases  are  still  pending. 

Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  Mexicans  imported  under  depart- 
mental  exceptions,  there  were  but  12  contract-labor  cases  investigated  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  past  year.  Practically  all  of  these  were  of  Mexican  aliens 
applying  for  admission  at  border  ports  going  to  destinations  in  this  district. 
So  far  as  is  known  none  of  the  cases  developetl- facts  sufficient  to  justify  prose- 
cution of  the  alleged  importers. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

As  Stated  in  previous  reports,  the  work  of  medical  officers  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  operation  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  |,  1917,  which 
requires  a  much  stricter  examination  of  alien  seamen.  These  officers  willingly 
performed  all  duties  required  of  them,  and  their  cheerful  cooperation  with  this 
service  has  been  very  helpful  and  satisfactory  to  this  office. 

SMUGGLING  OPERATIONS. 

While  a  careful  watch  was  kept  throughout  the  year  for  any  indications  of 
smuggling,  no  such  matters  came  to  the  attention  of  the  service;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  such  operations  have  gone  on  in  this  district  during  the  tiscal 
year. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

No  societies  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  have  operated  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  except  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  maintained 
a  port  missionary  at  Galveston. 

SETTU:MENTS  of  aliens  of  particular  RACES. 

There  are  no  settlements  of  aliens  of  particular  races  within  this  district 
There  are  several  places  where  Japanese  have  settled  and  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  distinct  communities. 

CHINESE  PRETNVESTIGATION   MATTERS. 

Of  the  8  cases  considered,  2  of  which  concerned  natives  and  6  sons  of  natives, 
7  have  been  disposed  of,  return  certificates  having  been  granted,  and  the 
remaining  1  is  pending. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  Orleans  office  an  investigation  was  conducted  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  determine  whether  fraud  had  been  used  by  a  Chinese  who  had 
been  prelnvesti gated  at  New  Orleans  and  granted  a  return  certificate  as  a 
merchant.  A  Chinese  alien  was  granted  privilege  of  transit  at  Bl  Paso,  Tex., 
to  Tampico,  Mexico,  through  this  port. 
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INVESTIGATIONS. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  investigations  were  conducted  in  connection  witli 
cases  of  aliens  applying  for  entry,  or  after  admission  temporarily,  or  on  bond ; 
310  investigations  in  warrant  cases,  65  in  naturalization  matters,  and  125  in 
other  matters. 

There  were  3  applications  for  admission  of  Chinese  and  8  prelnvestigations  for 
the  same  race ;  11  investigations  were  made  in  warrant  cases. 

STATION    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

As  Stated  in  previous  reports,  the  immigration  station  on  Pelican  Spit  was 
badly  damaged  by  the  tropical  hurricane  of  August,  1915,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  war  the  building  was  not  needed  for  Immigration  purposes 
only  temporary  repairs  were  made.  In  January,  1916,  quarters  were  secured 
and  the  office  force  moved  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  American  National  Insurance 
Co.  building,  in  Galveston  proper,  in  the  center  of  the  business  district,  where  the 
service  still  maintains  its  headquarters  for  the  district.  In  October,  1916,  the 
use  of  the  immigration  station  building  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  use  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service.  The 
formal  transfer,  however,  was  not  consummated  until  November  14,  1918. 
The  station  is  not  now  occupied  or  used  by  this  service,  except  to  store  a  large 
amount  of  extra  furniture  and  equipment. 

Should  future  conditions  require  the  use  of  same,  the  writer  has  under  con- 
sideration the  rental  of  a  large  three-story  brick  structure  in  the  down-town 
section  of  Galveston  proper,  very  near  both  Union  Station  and  the  wharf,  which 
can  be  remodeled  and  converted  into  a  sanitary  and  strictly  up-to-date  immi- 
grant station. 

PERSONNEL. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  with  few  exceptions  the  various  officers 
and  employees  have  performed  their  duties  willingly,  faithfully,  and  efficiently. 
Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
district  during  the  past  year.  The  relations  of  this  office  with  all  other 
branches  of  the  Government  service  are  most  cordial  and  pleasant. 

The  very  gratifying  information  has  been  received  that  effective  July  1  there 
will  be  a  number  of  increases  in  compensation.  In  each  individual  case  it  was 
both  merited  and  much  appreciated.  This  action  will  do  much  toward  the 
elimination  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  employees  who  have  felt  that  the  salaries  paid  them  were  not  in  proportion 
to  salaries  paid  men  in  commercial  life,  and  who  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  live  within  their  means. 

There  is  an  imperative  need  for  additional  help  in  the  district  at  the  present 
time;  but  as  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  bureau  in  detail  in  the  very 
near  future,  no  extended  mention  will  be  made  of  it  in  this  report. 

PA8SP0RT-:^ERMIT   WORK. 

During  the  year  26  aliens  applied  for  permits  to  depart.  10  of  these  applica- 
tions being  verbal.  Six  subjects  of  Germany  were  refused  permits— 3  to  go  to 
Germany,  2  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  1  to  Mexico. 


COMMTSSIONEK  OF  IMMIGRATION,  SAN  JUAN,  P.   R.,  IN  CHARGE  OF 

DISTRICT  NO.  21,  COMPRISING  PORTO  RICO. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Of  the  2,582  aliens  who  arrived  from  foreign  ports  in  this  district,  2,530  were 
admitted,  570  of  whom  were  immigrants  and  1,960  nonimmigrants.  There  were 
also  admitted  7  nonimmigrant  aliens  whose  cases  were  left  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Of  the  242  aliens  who  arrived  from  the  Insular  posses- 
sion. Virgin  Islands,  238  were  admitted,  30  of  whom  were  immigrants  and  208 
nonimmigrants.  Of  the  930  aliens  who  arrived  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  26  were  classed  as  immigrants  and  904  as  nonimmigrants.*    ;  •-  ^ 
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Of  the  2 J56  aliens  who  sailed  from  ports  of  the  island  for  foreign  ports*  647 
were  emigrants  and  2,109  nonemigrants.  Of  the  200  aliens  who  departed  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  26  were  emigrants  and  174  nonemigrants.  Of  the  854  aliens 
who  left  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  13  were  classed  as  emigrants 
and  841  as  nonemigrants. 

Of  the  5,007  citizens  who  departed  for  a  foreign  destination,  2,978  were  emi- 
grants and  2,929  nonemigrants.  Of  the  515  citizens  who  left  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  2  were  emigrants  and  518  nonemigrants.  The  8,910  citizens  who 
departed  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  were  all  nonemigrants. 

DETENTIONS. 

Of  the  2,824  aliens  who  arrived  during  the  fiscal  year  at  ports  of  this  district 
from  foreign  and  the  insular  possession.  Virgin  Islands,  2,304  were  admitted 
OT^  primary  inspection,  520  detained,  and  of  these  208  released  after  secondary 
examination. 

There  were  312  aliens  examined  by  boards  of  special  inquiry;  257  were  ad- 
mitted, 48  excluded,  and  the  cases  of  7  are  still  pending. 

EXCLUSIONS  AND  APPEALS. 

Of  the  2,824  aliens  who  arrived  during  the  fiscal  year  from  foreign  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  48  were  excluded  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  and  20  filed 
appeals. 

Five  of  the  excluded  aliens  were  admitted  on  appeal,  2  unconditionally  under 
provisos  7  and  9  of  section  3,  1  on  a  public-charge  bond,  1  temporarily  without 
bond,  and  1  temporarily  on  a  public-charge  bond. 

With  respect  to  12  aliens  the  excluding  decision  of  the  board  was  affirmed 
and  the  cases  of  3  aliens  are  still  pending  on  appeal.  In  the  cases  of  4  aliens, 
with  respect  to  whom  the  excluding  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
was  affirmed,  the  department  authorized  departure  to  the  country  of  nativity 
or  citizenship  in  lieu  of  deportation,  and  they  were,  therefore,  accounted  for, 
for  statistical  purpoi^es,  as  deported  in  conformity  with  section  20. 

Of  the  48  aliens  excluded  by  boards  of  special  inquiry,  37  have  been  actually 
deported,  3  are  awaiting  deportation,  3  are  still  pending  on  appeal,  and  5  have 
been  admitted  on  appeal. 

DEPOBTATIONS. 

Of  the  2,824  aliens  arrived  from  foreign  and  the  insular  possession,  Virgin 
Islands,  37  were  actually  deported,  of  whom  33  had  arrived  from  foreign  and  4 
from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  37  aliens  who  had  arrived  during  the  fiscal  year,  there 
were  also  deported  2  nonimmigrant  aliens  whose  cases  had  been  pending  from 
the  previous  year. 

There  were  further  deported  7  aliens  under  warrant  procedure,  of  whom 
6  had  entered  without  inspection  through  false  and  misleading  statements  and 
were  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  1  had 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  namely,  counterfeiting. 
The  last-named  alien  had  served  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Two  additional  warrant  cases  have  been  canceled,  and 
one  case  is  pending,  the  alien  not  having  been  apprehended. 

DETENTION  QT7ABTERS. 

There  is  no  detention  station  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  nor  at  any  of  the  sub- 
ports  of  the  island.  Detained  aliens  are  placed  by  the  steamship  companies  in 
hotels,  and  when  necessary  under  guard,  the  latter  to  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner with  respect  to  aliens  detained  at  San  Juan  and  by  the  immigrant 
inspector  with  regard  to  aliens  detained  at  subports.  This  method  has  worked 
satisfactorily  ever  since  its  adoption  in  1913,  only  one  alien  having  escaped 
since  that  time. 

ALIEN    SEAMEN. 

There  were  examined  during  the  fiscal  year  at  ports  of  the  Island  17349 
arriving  alien  seamen,  612  of  whom  were  furnished  with  seamen^s  identity 
cardie,  <*Form  L."  There  were  also  seamen's  identity  cards  furnished  to  179 
Am^iican  citizens  arriving  as  crew  members  from  foreign  ports. 
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There  deserted  daring  the  fiscal  year  82  alien  seamen.  Of  the  82  deserters, 
17  voluntarily  presented  themselves  for  examination,  12  being  permitted  to 
reshlp  foreign  in  accordance  with  their  application  and  5  being  regularly 
admitted. 

With  respect  to  2  alien  seamen  who  had  deserted  their  vessels,  warrants  of 
arrest  were  applied  for,  but  the  aliens  reshipped  foreign  before  warrants  were 
served.  Of  the  total  number  of  deserting  seamen  there  are,  therefore,  only  13 
unaccounted  for,  all  of  whom  It  is  believed  have  reshipped  in  pursuit  of  their 
regular  occupation. 

Fifty-nine  alien  seamen  applied  for  regular  admission  at  ports  of  the  island 
during  the  fiscal  year,  53  of  these  at  San  Juan,  1  at  Ponce,  and  5  at  Mayaguez. 
Of  these,  56  were  admitted  and  8  deported,  the  latter  being  illiterates. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  alien  seamen  arriving  from  foreign  at  ports  of 
the  island  during  the  fiscal  year  were  permitted  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
shipping  foreign,  namely,  174  at  San  Juan,  5  at  Ponce,  1  at  Guanica,  12  at  Maya- 
guez, and  2  at  Fajardo. 

In  addition,  27  alien  seamen  were  lauded  for  hospital  treatment  at  ports  of 
the  island  during  the  fiscal  year,  namely,  24  at  San  Juan,  2  at. Ponce,  and  1  at 
Guanica.    Three  were  certified  for  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases 

Of  the  27  alien  seamen  given  hospital  treatment,  22  reshipped  foreign  after 
a  cure  had  been  effected,  1  died,  and  4  are  still  in  the  hospital. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year  32  medical  certificates  against  alien  sea- 
men, 27  being  landed  for  hospital  treatment,  1  being  detained  aboard  the  vessel, 
and  4  being  regularly  admitted ;  the  latter  suffered  from  minor  physical  defects 
not  affecting  their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

STOWAWAYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  11  stowaways  arrived  at  ports  of  the  Island  from 
foreign,  5  of  whom  upon  examination  were  found  to  be  American  citizens  and 
6  aliens.  Of  the  latter,  2  were  detained  aboard  the  vessel  on  which  they  had 
arrived,  as  they  had  no  desire  to  apply  for  admission,  and  4  were  examined 
by  boards  of  special  inquiry  and  excluded.  With  respect* to  3  of  them  the 
cause  of  exclusion  was  stowaway  and  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and 
1  was  excluded  as  a  stowaway  and  Illiterate.    All  4  stowaways  were  deported. 

HOSPITAL  TBEATMBNT. 

One  alien  lyassenger,  who  had  been  excluded  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry 
On  account  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  was  given  immediate  hospital  treats 
ment  for  humane  reasons. 

He  was  still  at  the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  on 
July  4  had  sufi&ciently  recovered  to  be  deported  in  the  care  of  a  physician  and 
nurse  to  his  home  in  Santo  Domingo. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIB8. 

During  the  fiscal  year  head  tax  in  the  total  amount  of  $12,312  was  turned 
into  the  permanent  fund  of  collections. 

The  sum  of  $24,  representing  head  tax  erroneously  assessed  in  three  cases 
and  turned  into  the  permanent  fund  of  collections,  was  refunded  under  de- 
partment order  from  the  appropriation  "Exi)enaes  of  regulating  immigration, 
1920." 

The  sum  of  $540  was  covered  into  the  Treasury,  being  the  total  of  adminis- 
trative fines  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Fines  amounting  to  $2,740 
were  assessed  during  the  present  year,  $340  having  been  paid,  and  $1,170  ordered 
refunded.    The  total  amount  of  fines  now  pending  is  $1,230. 

«  ALIEN   CEBTIFIOATES. 

There  were  884  alien  certificates.  Form  546,  issued  during  the  year  covering 
003  alien  passengers  intending  to  proceed  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  latter  number  only  854,  however,  actually  departed  for  the  mainland 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS   BOABDBD. 

In  this  district  1,088  vessels  were  boarded  during  the  year  in  the  interests  of 
the  Immigration  Service,  as  compared  with  ©41  in  the  preceding  year.    Of 
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these,  601  arrived  at  San  Juan,  100  at  Guanica,  101  at  Mayaguez,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  smaller  ports. 

There  were  2,537  admissions  of  aliens  from  foreign  during  the  year. 

Only  570  of  these  were  immigrants,  which  represents  about  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  aliens  admitted.  The  character  of  immigration  on  the  whole 
was  of  a  high  order,  especially  with  regard  to  arrivals  from  European  countries. 
This  undoubtedly  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  continuation  of  the 
travel  control  enforced  under  State  Department  regulations.  The  Immigrants 
were  principally  i)ersons  in  the  prime  of  life  and  from  every  point  of  view  well 
fitted  for  self-support.  Financial  y  the  immigrants  made  a  better  per  capita 
showing  even  than  last  year,  when  in  this  respect  they  were  far  above  the 
average. 

The  238  aliens  admitted  during  the  year  at  ports  of  Porto  Rico  as  coming 
from  the  insular  i)ossession,  Virgin  Islands,  were  as  in  years  past  principally 
African  blacks  and  West  Indians  from  near-by  Islands  under  foreign  control 
who  had  passed  In  transit  through  ports  of  the  Virgin  Islands  en  route  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Only  30  immigrants  arrived  from 
tiae  Virgin  Islands,  and  practically  all  of  these  remained  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  laborers  nnd  domestic  servants  speaking  English. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION    OF   ALIENS. 

The  2,537  aliens  admitted  into  Porto  Rico  as  coming  from  foreign  during 
the  year  had  in  their  possession  money  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,214,446,  divided 
as  follows:  570  Immigrants,  $92,943.  or  $163.01  per  capita;  1,967  nonimmi- 
grants, $1,121,503,  or  $570.16  per  capita. 

OONTBACT   LAB0BER8. 

The  Inspection  officers  and  boards  of  special  inquiry  have  during  the  year 
exercised  the  greatest  care  with  a  view  of  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  con- 
tract-labor provisions  of  the  immigration  law.  There  were,  however,  only  8 
aliens  excluded  and  deported  as  contract  laborers.  Arriving  aliens,  especially 
those  coming  from  Spain,  are  uniformly  so  well  informed  on  the  contract-labor 
provisions  of  the  immigration  law  that  boards  of  special  inquiry  find  it  very 
difficult  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  for  exclusion.  There  are  no  section  24 
Inspectors  attached  to  this  district  who  might  investigate  cases  of  suspected 
contract  laborers  who  are  admitted  upon  arrival  on  account  of  lack  of  evidence 
to  exclude.  The  regular  force  of  inspection  officers  is  at  all  times  fully  occupied 
with  the  examination  of  arriving  passengers  and  crewmen  and  can  devote  no 
time  to  the  investigation  of  suspected  contract  laborers  who  are  scattere<l 
throughout  the  island.  The  8  aliens  deported  during  the  year  as  contract 
laborers  represent  1.29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  alien  Immigrants  arrived 
from  foreign  and  the  insular  possession.  Virgin  Islands. 

ILLITERACY. 

During  the  year  there  were  excluded  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  8  illiterate 
aliens,  7  of  whom  were  actually  deported  and  1  admitted  on  appeal  under 
section  3,  proviso  7.  Among  the  7  illiterates  who  were  actually  deported  there 
were  3  seamen  who  nad  applied  for  regular  admission  and  1  stowaway.  Of 
the  8  illiterates  excluded  by  boards  of  special  Inquiry  4  had  arrived  as  pas- 
sengers, and  4  fines  were  assessed  against  the  transportation  companies  bring- 
ing them. 

Of  the  fines  '3  have  been  refunded  and  1  la  still  pending. 

Thirty- one  Illiterates  who  arrlve<l  during  the  year  at  ports  of  the  island  as 
transit  passengers  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  their  final  destination  after 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  departure  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  rule  9,  subdivision  2. 

No  detailed  record  has  been  kept  in  this  district  regarding  illiterate  seamen 
arriving  and  departing  In  pursuit  of  their  calling.  It  Is  estimated  that  of  the 
17,349  alien  seamen  examined  at  the  time  of  arrival,  approximately  9  per  cent 
were  illiterates. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 

There  were  medically  Inspected  at  ports  of  the  island  during  the  year  20,173 
aliens,  of  whom  17.349  were  seamen,  2,582  passengers  arriving  from  foreign, 
and  242  passengers  arriving  from  the  insular  possession.  Virgin  Islanda 
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There  were  issued  during  the  year  41  medical  certificates  against  alien  pas- 
sen^rers  and  82  against  alien  seamen. 

Of  the  41  medical  certificates  against  alien  passengers,  6  were  for  major 
mental  and  physical  defects  and  3a  for  minor  physical  defects,  3  of  the  aliens 
Involved  having  been  deported,  2  admitted,  and  1  excluded  awaiting  deportation. 

The  medical  inspection  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  where  during  the  year  there 
were  examined  11,777  alien  seamen  and  over  2,000  alien  passengers,  was  con- 
ducted by  one  medical  olfieer,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Public  Health 
and  quarantine  services.  The  time  of  the  medical  officer  being  divided  among 
three  assignments,  the  Inspection  of  alien  seamen  and  passengers  can  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  medical  officer,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts, 
frequently  can  not  devote  such  time  and  care  to  the  examination  of  aliens 
as  Is  necessary  for  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  immigration  act. 

The  commissioner  urgently  recommends  that  a  medical  officer  be  assigned  to 
this  port  exclusively  for  Immigration  work. 

PASSENGER  SHOBE  LEAVE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  982  alien  passengers  arriving  at  ports  of  the  island 
from  foreign  were  granted  shore  leave,  as  against  160  in  the  previous  year. 

lu  all  cases  where  shore  leave  was  granted  the  aliens  had  to  comply  in  every 
respect  with  the  requirements  of  the  Immigration  laws,  State  Department  regu- 
lations, and  the  act  of  May  22,  1018. 

OFFICE  QUABTBBS. 

The  office  quarters  at  San  Juan  are  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Federal 
building  and  modemly  equipped  In  every  respect.  Although  consisting  of  but 
four  rooms,  they  are  quite  adequate  for  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
since  It  Is  no  longer  required,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to  use  one-half  of  the 
office  space  for  the  conduct  of  the  passport  permit  work.  At  the  subports 
immigration  offices  are  located  in  the  customhouses,  and  they  are,  without 
exception,  amply  large  and  well  equipped. 

PBOSECUnONS. 

One  case  against  the  master  of  a  British  vessel  and  one  against  an  American 
vessel  for  violations  of  section  32  of  the  imimigration  act  were  dropped. 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  10  persons  for  violation  of  various  Fed* 
eral  laws,  as  a  result  of  reports  made  by  this  office. 

ANABCHISTS  AND  BADICAL8. 

There  were  in  the  district  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  fiscal  year  no  arrests 
or  deportations  of  alien  anarchists  and  members  of  radical  classes. 

HABEAS  COBPI78. 

On  April  27,  1920,  a  Spanish  alien,  who  had  been  excluded  by  a  board  of 
special  inquiry  as  an  assisted  alien  and  contract  laborer  and  whose  exclusion 
liad  been  affirmed  upon  appeal,  petitioned  the  District  Court  of  San  Juan  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  denied  the  writ  and  the  alien  was  deported 
June  10, 1920,  in  conformity  with  the  department's  decision. 

PASSPOBT  PERMIT  AND  CONTBOL  ACnvnT. 

The  permit  offices  established  November  1,  1918,  at  San  Juan,  Mayagues, 
Gnanica,  and  Ponce  were  continued  during  the  fiscal  year.  At  San  Juan  and 
Guanica  regular  officers  of  the  service  acted  as  permit  agents,  and  at  the  other 
two  ports  immigrant  officers  (excepted),  who  were  also  customs  officers. 

From  July  1, 1919,  to  February  9, 1920,  immigrant  inspectors  acted  as  permit 
agents  for  aliens,  and  also  during  that  time  were  charged  with  the  issuance  of 
identity  cards.  Form  J,  to  American  citizens  for  travel  to  Santo  Domingo.  On 
February  9.  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  officers  of  the  gov- 
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•emmeEit  x)t  Porto  Rico  took  charge  of  the  issuance  of  citizens*  identity  cards. 
Form  J,  and  immigrant  officers  from  that  date  on  had  to  deal  only  with  applica- 
■tlons  of  aliens.  There  were  Issued  during  the  year  2,718  identity  cards  (Form 
^)  to  American  citizens  traveling  to  Santo  Domingo  and  5  applicants  were 
refused  card& 

.  There  were  received  at  the  four  permit  offices  of  the  island  189  new  applica- 
tions for  alien  permits  to  depart  Of  these,  179  were  granted,  6  refused,  and  5 
were  ptoding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Twenty-five  applications  pending 
from  the  previous  year  were  disposed  of,  making  a  total  of  214  applications, 
covering  325  aliens  considered  during  the  year,  815  of  the  aliens  involved  being 
authorized  to  depart 

CONTROL  ACTIVITY. 
* 

Immigrant  inspectors  in  Porto  Rico  as  control  officers  under  the  passport  regu- 
lations examined  during  the  year  25,927  persons  arriving  from  foreign  and  the 
insular  possession.  Virgin  Islands. 

Of  the  7,078  passengers  arriving  from  foreign  and  the  Virgin  Islands  none 
had  to  be  detained  under  State  Department  regulations,  the  520  detentions  made 
during  the  year  being  solely  for  immigration  causes. 

Of  the  17,349  alien  seamen  arriving  from  foreign  about  60  per  cent  were  de- 
tained aboard  ship,  principally  on  vessels  arriving  from  European  ports.  No 
seaman  was  granted  shore  leave  unless  he  was  in  possession  of  the  documentary 
evidence  required  under  State  Department  regulations  and  unless  the  inspection 
officers  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  alien's  coming  ashore  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  possible  care  was 
exercised  to  prevent  the  illegal  landing  of  seamen  of  the  anarchistic  and  radical 
classes. 

Two  alien  seamen,  who  had  been  detained  aboard  ship,  escaped  from  their  re- 
spective vessels,  were  arrested  under  the  act  of  May  22, 1918,  but  were  discharged 
by  the  court    Immediately  after  their  release  they  reshipped  foreign. 

The  number  of  American  seamen  arriving  from  foreign  is  estimated  at  1,500. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  this  district  have  performed  their  duties  with 
loyalty  and  commendable  Efficiency.  They  have  at  all  times  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully fulfilled  their  assignments,  although  frequently  called  upon  to  work  ex- 
ceedingly long  hours,  under  trying  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  exceedingly  high 
cost  of  living  In  Porto  Rico,  they  could  barely  exist  on  their  salaries. 

SUGOESTED    AMENDMENTS    TO    IMMIGBATTON    LAWS,    BULES,    AND    BE0ULATI0N8. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States  are  foreign  to  each  other  under  section  1  of  the  present 
act,  although  less  than  50  miles  distant  from  each  other  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  two  insular  possessions 
are  closely  interwoven.  The  commissioner  begs  to  suggest  that  the  immlgra^ 
tion  law  should  be  amended  at  an  early  date  so  as  to  do  away  with  this 
anomaly. 

The  commissioner  further  begs  to  repeat  his  recommendation  contained  in 
the  last  annual  report  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  exemption  from 
payment  of  head  tax  of  aliens  having  a  bona  fide  residence  in  Porto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  who,  without  relinquishing  such 
I'esidence,  visit  We.st  Indian  Islands  under  foreign  control,  for  a  temporary 
period  of  less  than  six  mouths.  This  would  place  alien  residents  of  the  insular 
possessions  on  a  par  with  alien  residents  of  the  mainland,  who,  for  social  or 
l)usiuess  reasons,  may  visit  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or  Mexico  and  return 
to  the  United  States  without  payment  of  head  tax,  provided  they  have  been 
tibsent  less  than  six  months.  The  social  and  economic  life  of  the  insular  pos- 
sessions ts  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  under  foreign 
control  and  it  would  for  this  reason  seem  but  just  and  fair  to  make  the  provi- 
sion iBdioated. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  CHARGB  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  18.  COMPRISING  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  NE- 
VADA AND  THE  ANGEL  ISLAND  IMMIGRATION  STATION. 

APPLICATIONB. 

The  total  number  of  alien  applicants  for  admission  examined  at  this  port 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  was  23,044,  of  which  22,853  were 
new  applications,  there  having  been  191  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  22,698  were  admitted,  190  were  debarred,  and  156 
were  still  pending  on  June  30,  1920.  Included  in  the  190  debarred  are  85 
Chinese  persons  found  to  be  inadmissible  under  the  provisions  of  the  exclusion 
laws.  Of  those  applying,  8,594  were  Chinese,  6,367  were  Japanese,  and  7,892 
belonged  to  other  races. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  any  passengers  landed  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  coming  from  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  in  transit  by  water,  but  do  include  all  other  transits,  among  whom  are 
6355  Chinese  in  transit  under  bond,  of  whom  43  were  debarred. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  1,199  new  applications  for  admission  as 
American  citizens  of  the  Chinese  race,  of  which  applicants  14IS  were  admitted, 
15  debarred,  and  1  died  prior  to  the  determination  of  his  status,  leaving  65 
«ases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Thirty-eight  cases  of  this  class  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

As  was  expecti^  applications  for  admission  into  the  United  States  have  been 
continually  on  the  Increase  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  During  this 
fiscal  year  there  arrived,  in  excess  of  those  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1919,  3,521  Chinese,  762  Japanese,  and  371  of  other  races.  During 
the  year  there  were  881  of  the  2,943  female  Japanese  arriving  classed  as 
'^picture  brides,"  as  compared  with  570  arriving  last  year,  and  they  have  come 
in  greater  numbers  since  the  Japanese  Government  determined  on  refusing  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  this  class  of  aliens  after  February  29  of  this  year. 
While  a  considerable  number  of  *'  picture  brides  "  have  arrived  since  the  date 
on  which  Issuance  of  passports  was  to  cease.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Japanese  Government  had  made  provision  for  permitting  the  departure 
for  a  period  of  six  months  from  February  29  of  all  those  "picture  brides" 
who  had  complied  with  the  necessary  requirements  in  contracting  marriage 
prior  to  that  date.  There  is  such  a  universal  sentiment  in  this  State  against 
.'he  admission  of  Japanese  into  the  United  States  that  it  would  seem  that 
legislation  should  be  considered  looking  to  at  least  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
laborers  under  an  act  similar  to  that  applicable  to  Chinese,  as  from  our  ex- 
perience it  seems  warranted  to  assume  that  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  in 
no  wise  will  make  possible  the  exclusion  of  this  class  of  immigranta 

In  several  cases  where  Japanese  sought  admission  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  could  not  prove  their  own  legal  admission,  thereby  establishing  lawful 
domicile,  applicants  were  excluded  and  appeals  taken  to  the  department,  where 
they  were  dismissed,  when  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  immediately  obtained, 
and  recently  Judge  Dooling,  before  whom  the  cases  were  heard,  decided  that 
the  action  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  was  erroneous  for  the  reason  that 
the  "gentlemen's  agreem^t"  had  no  standing  in  law,  and  if  the  alien  was 
found  to  be  admissible  under  the  general  Immigration  law  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  service  to  admit. 

DEPOBTATIONS.  ' 

Service  of  115  warrants  of  arrest  was  attained  as  a  result  of  the  Investiga- 
tion of  196  cases,  58  additional  having  been  considered.  Cancellation  of  war- 
rants of  arrest  occurred  in  3  Chinese  cases  and  deportation  of  an  alien  of 
the  same  class  was  effected.  Out  of  7  warrants  served  on  Japanese  persons, 
3  were  canceled,  and  the  remaining  4  were  followed  by  orders  of  deportation. 
Action  on  the  other  cases  Is  as  follows :  105  arrest  warrants  served,  62  having 
been  canceled;  final  decisions  canceled  15  warrants  of  deportation  which  had 
issued,  leaving  98  executed,  8  of  which  involved  anarchists  and  other  radicals. 

The  immigration  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  attach  the  same  penalty  to 
those  of  the  criminal  class  who  return  to  the  United  States  as  applies  in  the 
cases  of  those  of  the  immoral  class.  This  for  the  reason  that  many  of  this 
class  of  criminals,  especially  those  who  have  been  deported  to  Mexico,  soon 
return  and  become  public  charges  through  continuation  of  their  criminal  in- 
clinations. 
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ANASCBI8T8. 

During  the  year  89  warrants  were  issued  in  connection  with  aliens  of  the 
anarchist  or  radical  Class,  and  of  this  number  5  have  been  deported,  31  cases 
were  canceled,  and  8  are  still  pending.  The  greater  number  of  these  arrests  were 
the  result  of  a  raid  on  a  Communist  Labor  Party  headquarters  in  this  vicinity 
by  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  principal  reason  for  the  can- 
cellation of  warrants  was  that  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
mere  membership  in  the  Communist  Labor  Party  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
deportation. 

SEAMKN. 

A  total  of  691  vessels  were  boarded,  alien  seamen  to  the  number  of  31,687 
were  examined  during  the  year,  and  seamen  cards  issued  to  11,717.  In  213 
instances  head  tax  was  paid  by  the  vessel,  in  238  by  the  applicant,  and  there 
were  386  desertions,  of  which  135  were  Chinese,  85  Japanese,  and  53  Javanese, 
the  others  being  Europeans.  During  the  fiscal  year  99  crewmen  were  certified 
for  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  71  of  whom  were  sent  to  hos- 
pital for  treatment. 

Your  attention  is  solicited  to  the  135  Chinese  desertions  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  Chinese  deported  under  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion 
acts — ^124 — of  which  latter  number  43  were  transits  who  were  deported  on 
account  of  having  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  which  leaves  but  81  who  were 
excluded  and  deported.  This  demonstrates  the  flagrant  advantage  that  is  being 
taken  by  not  only  Chinese,  but  also  Japanese,  of  the  consideration  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  seamen's  act.  If  some  legislation  is  not  immediately  en- 
acted the  abuses  already  being  practiced  will  entirely  nullify  the  purposes  of 
the  Chinese-exclusion  act  and  other  laws  and  agreements,  by  the  desertions  of 
Japanese,  Javanese,  and  other  orientals.  It  is  believed  that  the  desertions  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  specified,  for  the  reason  that  on  several  occa- 
sions when  captains  reported  desertions  and  afterwards  a  check  of  their  crew 
was  made,  a  considerably  larger  number  than  was  reported  was  found  to  have 
actually  left  the  vessel. 

The  force  is  inadequate  to  make  possible  the  checking  of  all  vessels  prior  to 
departure,  and  only  when  physical  opportunity  presents  itself  is  this  done,  inva- 
riably with  the  result  above  stated. 

PASBPOBT-PEBMIT  WOBK. 

Although  the  restrictions  on  permits  were  dispensed  with  last  July  when  only 
alien  enemies  and  aliens  whose  nationality  was  doubtful  were  not  granted  pass- 
ports but  were  required  to  file  applications  for  permission  to  depart,  320  of  said 
applications  were  passed  on.  Certificates  of  identity  for  insular  travel  were 
issued — 110  to  Filipinos,  93  to  Americans,  and  5  to  Koreans.  On  telegraphic 
instructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  84  permits  were  granted  to  Germans 
for  travel  to  the  Philippines. 

STOWAWAYS. 

There  was  a  total  of  37  stowaway  arrivals,  13  of  whom  were  admitted  and 
24  debarred,  the  latter  including  1  Chinese  and  14  Japanese  persons. 

While  the  number  of  stowaways  Is  comparatively  small  when  considered  with 
the  large  numbers  of  passengers  and  crewmen  arriving  at  this  port,  it  is  thought 
that,  with  an  efficient  force  of  officers  to  properly  cover  arriving  vessels,  a  con- 
siderably greater  number  of  stowaways  than  those  reported  or  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  would  be  found  seeking  entry  by  this  means.  If  the  mas- 
ters of  the  vessels  or  other  officials  of  the  steamship  companies  were  penalized 
for  bringing  stowaways  into  the  United  States  no  doubt  greater  precautions 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuses  being  practiced.  In  many  instances  the 
officers  of  the  vessel  have  failed  to  report  the  presence  of  stowaways  aboard, 
and  they  were  only  discovered  through  the  diligence  of  our  officers.  When  such 
is  not  the  case  the  alien  will  effect  entry  without  even  our  knowledge  of  his 
presence  aboard. 

ESCAPES  OF  ALIENS  FBOM  VESSELS. 

During  the  year  two  Japanese  passengers  in  transit  to  South  America  and 
two  Japanese  In  transit  to  Peru  escaped  from  vessels  which  called  at  this  port, 
and  one  Mexican  escaped  from  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  being  deported  to 
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Mexico  when  she  touched  at  Wilmington,  the  port  of  Cull  on  her  way.  It  is 
understood  that  after  breaking  the  door  of  tlie  quarters  In  wiiich  li«*  was  con- 
fined, he  jumped  overboard  Jin<l  swam  ashore.  One  Chinese  transit  passenger 
destined  to  Habana,  Cuba,  escaped  from  this  station,  presumably  through  con- 
Diyance  with  Ohinese  who  were  visiting  him,  and  on  whose  pass  he  probably 
returned.  An  Australian  stowaway  escaped  from  the  detention  shed  and  was 
rescued  in  the  bay  by  a  launchman  who  found  him  clinging  to  a  plank.  He 
was  returned  to  the  station  and  then  placed  In  the  county  jail  of  San  Krauclsco 
for  safekeeping  until  the  departure  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  \»  to  be  depoj  ted. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  a  total  of  $93,080  in  bead  tax  was  i'Ollected, 
which  is  greater  by  $5,240  than  the  amount  collected  during  the  previous  year. 

ALLOTMENT. 

The  bureau  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  this  district,  exclusive  of  salaries, 
transportation,  and  refund  of  head  tax,  the  sum  of  $45,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  This  amount  was  subsequently  Increased  to  $55,000.  Adding  to 
this  amount  a  deficit  of  approximately  $5,700,  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  found  that  $60,700  was  required  for  operating  expenses  in  this  juris- 
diction. The  estimate  submitted  by  this  ottice  was  $61,000,  which  amount  the 
bureau  subsequently  reduced.  If  all  improvements  allowed  for  in  office  estimate 
had  been  made,  said  estimate  would  have  been  greatly  exceeded.  All  repair 
and  improvement  work  postponed  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  will  neces- 
sarily cause  a  considerable  drain  on  our  allotment  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

AMOUNT  REQUIBEJ)  FOR  ALLOTMENT. 

As  representing  the  minimum  amount  required  for  the  allotment  of  this  dis- 
trict for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $88,000  was  requested.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  with  the  most  rigid  economy  being  exercised  $61,000  was 
required  for  the  expenses  of  this  district,  exclusive  of  transportation,  salaries, 
and  refund  of  head  tax  during  the  year  Just  ended,  the  sum  requested  for  the 
coming  year  is  considered  extremely  low.  The  item  of  fuel  oil  alone  will  require 
one-half  of  the  allotment,  possibly  more,  as  the  oil  companies  in  this  vicinity 
are  entering  into  no  contracts  and  no  definite  estimate  can  therefore  be  made 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  this  item.  Among  the  principal  necessary  expenditures 
for  the  coming  year  which  were  not  incurred  during  the  last  year  might  be 
mentioned:  Painting  all  buildings  at  Angel  Island,  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  deterioration  for  want  of  paint,  $5,000 ;  constructing  an  addition  to  the  fire- 
proof vault,  the  present  vault  not  now  holding  all  the  alien  manifests  and  Chi- 
nese records  of  this  port,  $5,000 ;  overhauling  the  water  barge,  $2,500. 

The  present  water  barge  may  not  be  worth  repairing,  in  which  event  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  have  a  new  one  constructed  or  to  sink  another  well  on  this 
reservation  so  that  an  independent  water  supply  may  be  had.  It  is  probable 
that  with  another  well  here  no  water  would  have  to  be  secured  from  the  Marin 
municipal  water  district. 

Our  stocks  of  lumber,  paints,  oils,  and  plumbing  supplies  are  very  low  and  will 
have  to  be  replenished  during  the  next  six  months. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

All  but  one  of  the  six  cases  now  pending  before  the  commissioner  are  aliens 
now  serving  time  in  the  various  State  penitentiaries,  and  whose  hearings  before 
the  commissioner  will  not  be  had  until  they  have  served  their  sentences  or  are 
released  on  parole. 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

The  one  case  pending  from  last  year  is  still  unsettled.    No  new  cases  arose. 

CRIMINAL  OASES. 

The  14  cases  pending  from  last  year  and  the  1  new  case  which  arose  remain 
undisposed  of. 

As  stated  In  last  year's  annual  report,  the  cases  of  Lee  U.  Ong  and  Theodore 
Kaphan  were  pending  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
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On  April  17  the  Circuit  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  filed  Its  mandate  In  the  Kaphan  case, 
affirming  the  Judgment  of  the  district  court,  and  Kaphan  is  now  serving  his 
two  years'  sentence  at  McNeil  Island.  On  May  8  the  same  court  handed  down 
its  mandate  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  in  the  case  of  Lee  U. 
Ong,  who  is  also  serving  a  sentence  of  two  years  at  McNeil  Island.  These  are 
the  last  of  the  criminal  cases  arising  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  at  this  sta- 
tion made  by  Mr.  I>ensmore  and  his  corps  of  officers. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Moy  Ni  Food  and  Lee  Moon,  indicted  for 
conspiracy  to  obtain  from  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  this  port  favor- 
able indorsement  of  a  merchant's  return  certificate  for  Moy  Ni  Food,  the  de- 
fendant Lee  Moon  died  some  months  ago,  and  Moy  Ni  Food  being  the  only 
defendant  remaining  in  the  conspiracy,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
attorney's  office  to  file  a  nolle  prosequi  In  this  case.  Moy  Ni  Food,  however, 
was  returning  ftt)m  a  visit  to  China  and  was  refused  admission.  He  is  now  out 
on  bond,  and  his  surrender  will  be  required  as  soon  as  the  case  is  disposed  of  in 
court. 

In  the  case  of  James  Butt,  alias  Wong  Sing,  referred  to  In  last  year's 
report,  he  was  a^ln  Indicted  July  11,  1019,  for  a  violation  of  section  8  of  the 
act  of  February  5,  1917.  On  September  6  his  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment,  which,  after  argument,  was  granted  by  District  Judge  Rudkln 
on  December  12,  1919.  On  January  7,  1920,  the  case  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error,  and  the  case  Is  now  pending  there. 

CBIMINAL  CASES    (INVOLVING  ALIENS   OTHER  THAN   CHINESE). 

The  one  case  pending  from  last  year  remains  undecided,  and  no  new  c:ise 
has  arisen. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  APPLIED  FOR. 

Applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  numbering  24  involving  Chinese 
persons  arose  during  the  year,  and  27  remained  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Twenty-seven  cases  were  disposed  of,  leaving  24  to  be  acted  upon.  In 
addition  there  arose  32  new  applications  concerning  aliens  other  than  Chinese, 
and  5  cases  were  pending  from  last  year;  31  of  the  foregoing  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  and  6  remain  pending. 

Of  the  18  cases  now  pending  In  the  district  court  there  are  several  which 
were  reported  as  pending  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  among  them  being 
four  Swatow  Section  Six  Merchants.  The  Qunn  Hing  Sun  case  has  been 
ordered  reheard  before  a  board  of  special  Inquiry,  thus  disposing  of  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  question  of  the  alien's  right  to  hearing  before  a  board  of 
special  Inquiry  where  citizenship  was  Involved  Is  concerned.  Of  the  six  cases 
reported  as  terminated  unfavorably  to  the  department  four  were  cases  in  which 
this  very  question  was  Involved  and  in  which  rehearings  have  already  been 
given  the  aliens  as  directed  before  a  board  of  special  Inquiry  in  conformity  with 
a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  Quan  HIng  Sun  case. 

There  were  29  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  during  the  past  year 
and  29  cases  decided  against  the  Government.  Of  this  latter  number,  how- 
ever, 28  cases  were  those  of  Japanese  photo  brides  coming  to  Join  their  hus- 
bands who  could  not  show  a  lawful  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  large  Increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  new  petitions 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  56  new  writs  having  been  applied  for. 

WHITE-SLAVE    MATTERS. 

During  the  year  14  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  for  persons  of  immoral 
character,  6  being  of  Chinese  nationality  and  8  Europeans.  Eight  of  these  cases 
are  still  pending,  tlie  aliens  being  at  large  on  bond;  2  have  not  been  appre- 
hended, and  in  2  cases  warrants  were  canceled  and  2  were  deported.  In 
addition  there  were  2  cases  carried  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  wherein 
the  department  has  not  as  yet  rendered  final  decision.  One  particularly  fia- 
grant  case  that  developed  was  that  of  a  French  woman  who  brought  her  18-year- 
old  daughter  here  and  arranged  and  permitted  Immoral  relations  between  her 
and  her  mother's  paramour.  Warrants  of  arrest  were  Issued  for  all  three, 
and  their  cases  are  still  pending  In  vie\^'  of  the  criminal  proceedings  instituted 
In  the  State  court  upon  the  same  charge  as  stated  in  our  warrants. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

The  section  24  Inspector  at  this  port  had  under  investigation  during  the 
year  26  contract-labor  cases.     It  developed  in  few  instances  that  the  alien 
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•contruet-labor  law  was  involved.  An  exception  was  one  case  wherein  It  was 
admitted  that  advertisements  had  been  printed  in  foreign  papers  soliciting 
help  by  the  Metal  Trades  Clearance  Bureau  of  Snn  Francisco.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  that  where  aliens  might  be  coming  in  under  contract  they 
are  so  well  coached  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  violations  of  the  law,  and 
in  particular  he  refers  to  aliens  of  the  Spanish  race  coming  here  to  work 
in  the  canneries. 

AUEN  LABOBEBS  TEUPOBABILT  ADMITTED. 

No  laborers  were  admitted  at  this  port  under  the  terms  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ment circulars  permitting  the  admission  of  certain  aliens  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

SMUOGLIITO. 

Heretofore  smuggling  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Chinese.  During  the 
year  persistent  and  insistent  information,  both  anonymous  and  otherwise,  has 
come  to  this  office  concerning  large  numbers  of  ("Chinese  being  smuggled  on  boats 
leaving  the  Orient  On  receipt  of  such  information  diligent  search  of  the  ves- 
sels concerned  was  made,  with  practically  no  success  in  the  location  or  capture 
of  Chinese  seeking  to  gain  entrance  into  the  United  States  by  such  means.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  believed  that  the  information  received  was  somewhat  reliable, 
and  only  indefinite  as  to  the  manner  in  which  imposition  was  to  be  practiced, 
and  that  the  confusion  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  instead  of  be- 
ing brought  here  to  be  smuggled  in,  were  members  of  the  crew  who  were  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  entry  as  crewmen  by  manipulation  and 
use  of  the  seamen's  card. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  BULE  17-A. 

There  were  no  cases  to  which  this  rule  would  apply  at  this  station  during  the 
jrear. 

SOCIETIES  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  has  a  representative  who  looks  to  the 
interests  of  Hebrews  in  detention,  and  attends  to  all  matters  in  their  behalf. 

The  Japanese  Association  of  America  has  a  most  competent  representative 
who  attends  to  all  details  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Japq.nese  de- 
tained at  the  station. 

A  representative  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  visits  the  station  almost  dally  and  devotes  herself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  aliens  in  detention.  Irrespective  of  race  or  creed. 

Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  other  denominations  maintain 
missions  and  schools  in  San  Francisco  in  the  interests  of  Chinese,  and  occasion- 
ally concern  themselves  in  Individual  cases. 

CHINESE  PBEINVESTIGATION   MATTEBS. 

A  total  Of  1,472  Chinese  prelnvestigatlons  was  conducted,  1,427  certificates 
having  been  granted,  subdivided  as  follows:  Native  bom,  765;  exempt,  502;  and 
laborers,  172.    There  were  33  certificates  denied,  15  covering  aliens  of  the  first 
•class  mentioned ;  8  of  the  second ;  and  10  of  the  third. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry  at 
Other  ports,  280;  of  applicants  for  return  certificates  at  other  ports,  43;  after 
temporary  admission,  187 ;  after  admission  on  bond,  4 ;  to  determine  lawful  resi- 
dence, 24;  ad  interim  investigation  (prior  to  arrival  of  applicants),  310;  ap- 
plicants for  duplicate  certificates  of  residence  and  of  identity,  14  and  8,  respec- 
tively;  naturalization  matters,  687;  applicants  for  certificates  of  identity,  1,444. 

BEPOBT  OF   MEDICAL  DIVISION. 

The  report  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  shows  the  total  number  of 

cases  admitted  to  hospital  as  759,  apportioned  as  follows:   Japanese,  234; 

'CJhinese,  424 ;  Mexicans,  17 ;  and  others,  84.    A  great  majority  were  cured  and 

•discharged  within  a  brief  period;  269  after  a  few  days  detention;  and  252 
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Within  a  week.  The  largest  number  of  detained  were  for  observation  of  eyes,. 
201  being  held,  and  113  were  treated  for  uncinariasis  (hookworm),  09  of  these 
latter  being  cured  and  discharged  within  the  first  week  after  their  arrival. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  5,126  aliens  was  $6,221.50,  as  against 
an  expense  for  conducting  the  hospital — not  including  permanent  fixtures  or 
any  expense  except  that  necessary  for  the  aliens'  board  and  treatment — of 
$6  920.12,  which  shows  an  actual  loss  of  $698.62.  It  does  not  seem  that  this 
should  be  borne  by  the  Government  when  it  is  considered  that  tJie  alien  de- 
rives all  the  benefits  in  connection  with  his  treatment;  therefore,  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  letter  from  this  ofllce  under  date  of  March  19, 1920,  wherein 
it  is  recommended  that  hospital  charges  be  set  at  $2  per  day  for  adults  and 
$1.25  per  day  for  children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  charge  would  not  be 
exorbitant,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  made  effective. 

STATION   AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  call  the  bureau's  attention  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  maintaining  the  immigration  station  on  Angel  Island. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  ferryboats  has  become  almost  prohibitive,  the  price 
of  fuel  oil,  salaries  of  boat  crews,  and  cost  of  overhauling  the  vessels  Increas- 
ing more  and  more  each  year.  As  set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  report,  the 
item  of  fuel  oil  alone  will  require  approximately  $35,000,  or  almost  one-half 
of  the  allotment  for  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  about  one- 
half  of  this  oil  Is  used  on  the  boats.  Furthermore,  this  commodity  is  very 
scarce,  and  it  may  be  Impossible  to  obtain  It  at  any  price. 

The  only  remedy  that  seems  possible  is  to  move  the  station  to  the  mainland. 
While  the  convenience  of  having  the  station  in  a  more  accessible  location  is, 
of  course,  only  a  secondary  consideration,  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  one. 
The  bureau  has  been  supplied  on  several  occasions  with  estimates  of  the  initial 
cost  of  such  a  move  and  its  ultimate  saving,  and  while  up-to-date  figures  are 
not  now  at  hand  the  annual  saving  in  our  appropriation  that  would  result  there- 
from would  be  tremendous. 

Special  consideration  is  also  requested  to  the  conditions  surrounding  tlie 
water  supply  at  this  station,  which  is  also  mentioned  under  the  caption 
"Amount  required  for  allotment,"  with  the  request  that  authority  issue  for  the 
sinking  of  an  additional  well,  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
securing  water  from  Marin  Water  Co.,  and  doing  away  with  the  conveyance  of 
same  by  a  water  barge. 

No  extensive  Improvements  have  been  made  at  this  station  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  at  our  disposal.  It  is  trusted,  therefore, 
that  this  office  will  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  bureau  when  authority  Is 
requested  for  the  making  of  such  improvements  and  alterations  as  are  urgent 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  steamer  Angel  Island  and  the  cutter  Inspector  were  placed  in  dry  dock 
during  the  past  year  and  given  a  much-needed  overhauling.  The  Angel  Island 
has  held  up  remarkably  considering  the  long  time  she  has  been  in  service  since 
she  was  last  dry-docked,  and  her  propeller  is  badly  honeycombed  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  replaced  at  an  early  date. 

QBNEBAL. 

'  The  number  of  Chinese  arrivals  of  all  classes  applying  for  outright  admis- 
sion during  the  year  was  3,307,  as  compared  with  2,046  of  last  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  1,261.  The  number  of  departure  cases,  applications  for  return  cer- 
tificates as  native  born,  exempts,  and  laborers,  investigated  and  considered 
was  1,472,  as  compared  with  641  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  831.  Miscellaneous 
investigations,  such  as  applications  for  entry  at  other  ports,  for  return  certifi- 
cates at  other  ports  after  temporary  admission,  after  admission  under  bond, 
and  to  determine  lawful  residence,  ad  interim  investigations,  applications  for 
duplicate  certificates  of  residence,  for  duplicate  certificates  of  Identity,  natu- 
ralization matters,  and  applications  for  certiflcntes  of  identity  are.  again  found 
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to  be  materially  in  excess  of  the  number  of  similar  cases  disposed  of  during 
the  previous  year,  the  total  being  1,931,  as  compared  with  1,504,  or  an  increase 
of  427. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  change  of  method  applied  in  arrival  cases 
from  investigations  before  one  inspector  to  a  board  of  special  inquiry  has 
reduced  the  relative  strength  of  the  inspectors'  force  more  than  one-third. 
However,  the  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  Chinese  division  made  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  three  or  four  months  has  enabled  the  removal  of  a  very 
serious  congestion  in  all  the  work  in  the  Chinese  division,  which  condition  it 
is  felt  can  be  maintained  or  even  probably  improved  if  the  present  force  is  left 
undisturbed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  determination  of  the  admission  of 
Chinese  by  boards  of  special  Inquiry  Is  any  advantage  over  the  procedure  for- 
merly in  practice,  when,  with  one  Inspector,  stenographer,  and  interpreter,  de- 
termination could  be  had  In  the  same  or  less  time  required  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  three  inspectors  and  interpreter.  The  only  seeming  benefit  is  the  quick 
decision  in  those  cases  where  admission  is  granted.  However,  as  the  records 
of  the  board  hearings  are  not  written  up,  shorthand  notes  are  continually 
accumulating,  which  in  time  will  assume  such  proportions  that  slowing  up  of 
our  operations  will  be  brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  having  transcribed 
records  of  former  board  hearings  for  reference  in  cases  of  applicants  arriving. 
Attorneys  stipulate  in  all  cases  outside  of  San  Francisco  that  they  will  accept 
the  findings  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  based  on  the  evidence  taken  and 
report  made  by  a  single  inspector,  as  was  formerly  in  vogue,  and  proceedings 
are  being  carried  on  with  this  understanding,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  have  a  board  of  si)ecial  inquiry  consider  each  case  in  line  with  the  law, 
rules,  and  regulations  without  having  all  witnesses  appear  at  this  station. 
This  situation,  when  considered  with  the  small  number  of  exclusions  effected, 
would  seem  to  warrant  that.  If  possible,  all  Chinese  be  examined  under  the 
exclusion  law,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  with  the  exception  of  those  claiming 
nativity  rights,  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  court's 
decision  only  referred  to  this  class. 

While  nothing  authentic  is  at  hand,  It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  shortly  the 
arrival  of  Japanese  "picture  brides"  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  it  is  our 
understanding  that  all  of  this  class  of  aliens  were  obligated  to  depart  from 
Japan  within  six  months  after  Fehruai-y  29,  1920.  It  Is  believed  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  Japanese  females  arriving  will  be  noticeable  for  a  short 
time.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  this  that  such  a  reduction 
will  be  at  all  permanent,  as  without  doubt  Japanese  males  will  return  to  Japan 
to  contract  marriages  and  immediately  bring  their  wives  to  this  country,  and 
It  Is  thought  that  the  next  fiscal  year  will  most  probably  demonstrate  that  the 
number  of  Japanese  females  admitted,  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  might  have  been  classed  as  "  picture  brides,"  will  be 
as  great  as  the  number  admitted  this  fiscal  year.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
case,  It  would  seem  that  if  it  Is  undesirable  to  permit  the  admission  of  this 
class  of  alien  It  will  be  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  remedy  such  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    AND    SUGGFSTIONS    FOR    BEITERMENT    OF    THE    SERVICE    AND    FOB 

REMEDIAL   LE(iISLATION. 

Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  by  the  bureau  to  effect  legislation 
and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  that  will  make  impossible  the  surrepti- 
tious entry  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  seamen  by  desertion  or  simply  failing  to 
return  to  the  vessels  on  which  they  are  employed  after  having  obtained  shore 
leave  by  means  of  their  seamen's  card  of  identification.  If  bond  were  required 
for  shore  leave,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
this  Imposition  would  be  eliminated.  In  furtherance  of  this  subject  see  com- 
ment under  caption  *'  Seamen  **  in  this  report. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  the  impos- 
sibility, on  account  of  an  Insufficient  personnel,  of  properly  guarding  aliens  at 
this  station  and  surrounding  them  with  necessary  care  In  case  of  fire,  of  check- 
ing up  crews  of  departing  vessels  and  guarding  them  on  arrival,  or  of  detailing 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  search  vessels  for  stowaways.  There  are  still 
five  watchmen  on  furlough,  who  should  Immediately  be  reassigned,  and  In  addi- 
tion five  extra  men  should  be  appointed  to  make  possible  In  a  small  way  the 
covering  of  many  necessary  details  and  the  prevention  of  many  Impositions 
which  this  office  is  now  obliged  to  ignore. 
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PERSONNEL. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  comment  that  the  business  In  this  district 
has  almost  doubled  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year.  As  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Ohinese-exclusion  law  is  the  largest  part  of  our  business,  the  bu- 
reau will  realize  the  handicap  under  which  we  are  working  with  many  of  the 
employees  furloughed  at  a  time  when  the  work  was  on  the  increase.  Separa- 
tion from  the  service  by  furlough  without  notice,  and  the  comparatively  low 
wage  standard  caused  many  to  resign.  Notwithstanding  the  general  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  which  has  been  manifested  by  all  the  personnel,  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  familiarizing  new  and  inezpe- 
riehced  employees  with  the  work.  The  policy  of  assigning  lower-paid  officers 
to  positions  formerly  paying  higher  salaries,  and  withdrawing  the  amount  rep- 
resented in  the  difference  in  salaries  from  this  district  has  bad  a  particu- 
larly pernicious  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  entire  force.  The  increase 
of  a  number  of  salaries  effective  July  1  was  greatly  appreciated,  but  it  is  felt 
that  proper  consideration  was  not  given  the  lower-paid  employees  or  those 
occupying  positions  at  the  head  of  divisions,  or  those  performing  work  require 
ing  extraordinary  qualifications.  However,  notwithstanding  that  all  that  is 
desired  can  not  always  be  obtained,  it  is  proper  and  just  to  assure  the  bureau 
that  the  entire  personnel  is  trustworthy,  honest,  and  worthy  of  complete  con- 
fidence, and  the  atmosphere  is  most  congenial. 

After  particularly  calling  the  bureau's  attention  (as  will  shortly  be  done  by 
letter)  to  the  employees  who  have  received  no  consideration  in  connection  with 
increase  in  compensation  and  those  who  should  have  received  additional  con- 
sideration by  reason  of  their  exceptional  qualifications  and  duties  performed — 
which  it  is  felt  sure  will  bring  about  the  desired  results — this  office  will  have 
accomplished  what  it  has  been  striving  for — almost  perfect  service. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  16,  COMPRISING  THE  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON  AND 
WESTERN  CANADIAN  BORDER  PORTS  AND  STATIONS. 

APPUGATIONS    (INCLUDING  CHINESE). 

A  total  of  89,200  aliens  applied  for  entry  at  all  ports  in  district  No.  16  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1920,  87,153  of  whom  were  found  admissible  and 
1,786  debarred.  The  cases  of  147  applicants  for  admission  remain  pending  at 
the  date  of  this  report,  while  7,942  United  States  citizens  returning  to  resume 
their  residence  in  this  country  were  admitted.  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers of  all  classes  examined  was  535,843,  including  the  1,736  aliens  who  were 
debarred. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-four  aliens  of  the  Chinese  race  were  admitted  on 
primary  inspection  and  119  by  boards  of  special  inquiry;  18  were  debarred 
under  the  exclusion  laws  and  175  under  the  general  immigration  law.  Dur- 
ing the  year  5,809  Japanese  were  admitted  and  86  debarred.  Of  those  ad* 
mitted,  4,163  were  of  the  nonlaboring  classes  and  1,646  were  laborers.  All  of 
the  latter  held  proper  passports  excepting  48,  47  of  whom  were  deserting 
seamen,  recorded  statistically  as  admitted  aliens.  Of  the  Japanese  who  were 
excluded,  25  were  laborers  without  passports. 

Aliens  numbering  8,569  and  11,611  American  citizens,  departing,  were  recorded 
during  the  year. 

At  Canadian  border  ports  29,276  alien  applications  for  admission  were  acted 
upon,  with  27,343  admissions  and  1,622  rejections.  At  Canadian  seaports 
8,254  aliens  applied  for  entrance,  3,243  of  these  being  admitted  and  11  excluded. 

DEPOBTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS,    INCLI7DIN0   CHINESE). 

The  total  number  of  deportation  cases  in  which  departmental  warrants  were 
issued  was  122,  including  19  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  although 
5,531  cases  of  aliens  suspected  of  being  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
law  received  consideration  by  this  oflQlce. 

The  deportation  of  124  aliens  was  accomplished,  Including  62  whose  cases 
were  pending  from  the  year  1919.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  122  warrants 
of  arrest  remain  pending,  including  19  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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AIJSN  ANABCHI8TS  AND  ME1CBBB8  OF  TKB  BADICU.  CT.ASCTOI, 

Of  the  131  cases  of  this  daiis  that  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  flBcal 
year,  in  which  the  alien  had  been  paroled  or  released  on  his  own  recognizance» 
87  were  still  pending  and  their  status  unchanged  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  7,628  cases  of  this  class  of  aliens  were  InveBtigated 
and  considered.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  warrants  of  arrest  were  applied  for, 
03  of  which  were  served.  Orders  of  deportation  were  obtained  in  57  of  these 
case&  Warrants  of  arrest  were  canceled  in  28  cases,  5  aliens  were  paroled, 
and  proceedings  in  5  cases  are  still  pending. 

Of  those  ordered  deported,  14  were  actually  deported  and  2  are  now  on  bond 
awaiting  deportation.  In  one  case  the  warrant  of  deportation  was  later  can- 
celed; 2  aliens  escaped  while  awaiting  deportation,  and  88  are  being  detained 
until  deportation  can  be  effected. 

SEAMEN. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  there  were  2,052  vessels  boarded  In  this  dis- 
trict and  a  total  of  70,194  seamen  examined.  There  were  230  desertions  during 
the  year,  202  of  these  being  Japanese.  In  addition,  150  Japanese  deserted  after 
being  furnished  with  seamen's  identification  cards. 

The  number  of  Japanese  desertions  in  this  district  is  gradually  increasing. 
During  the  year  1910,  103  deserted  before  they  received  identity  cards  and  58 
afterwards;  during  the  current  year  202  deserted  before  receiving  identity 
cards  and  150  afterwards.  Many  of  these  Japanese  who  deserted  ran  away 
from  hospitals  in  which  they  were  placed  for  medical  treatment.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  other  Japanese  would,  no  doubt,  have  deserted  had  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  not  exercised  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Japanese  vessels  place  their  crews  under  lock  and  key  at  night 
in  order  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  vessels. 

Seamen's  identity  cards  were  issued  to  4,040  seamen  during  the  year.  There 
were  80  seamen  found  to  be  suffering  from  disease  and  placed  in  hospitals  for 
treatment  Seattle,  being  our  principal  port  of  entry,  Is  badly  in  need  of  a 
marine-hospital  station.  We  have  in  the  city  of  Seattle  contract  hospitals  only, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  these  hospitals  have  refused  to  receive 
aliens  found  to  be  afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  and 
these  are  the  diseases  with  which  most  of  our  seamen  are  afflicted. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  limited  number  of  officers  In  this  district* 
no  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  search  incoming  vessels  for 
stowaways.  But  13  stowaways  were  discovered  during  the  year,  all  of  them 
being  Japanese.  Eleven  of  these  Japanese  stowaways  were  deported,  the 
remaining  2  being  admitted.  A  much  larger  number  of  stowaways  have  un- 
doubtedly gained  admission  to  the  United  States  through  this  district  in  this 
manner.  Under  the  present  manner  of  handling  seamen,  however,  it  is  such 
an  easy  matter  for  seamen  to  gain  admission  to  this  country  after  being  granted 
identity  cards  that  there  Is  little  incentive  for  aliens  who  desire  to  gain  unlawful 
admission  to  come  as  stowaways. 

The  vessels'  officers  are  in  a  position  to  and  should  know  who  are  aboard  their 
vessels,  as  they  are  in  absolute  charge  and  control  thereof.  They  should  bo 
required  to  apprehend  and  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  all  stowaways 
immediately  upon  arrival,  and  failure  to  do  so  should  subject  them  to  a  heavy 
fine  as  a  penalty.  This  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Tiabor. 

E8CAFE8  OF  ALIENS  FROM  VESSELS  AND  STATION,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEAliEN. 

There  were  12  escapes  of  aliens,  but  none  of  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Of  tills 
number,  8  females  were  later  apprehended  and  are  now  in  detention.  Two 
aliens  escaped  from  county  jaila 

This  office  feels  that  it  is  to  be  congratulated  that  more  escapes  have  not 
occurred  during  the  year.  Our  detention  quarters  were  not  built  primarily 
to  take  the  place  of  Jails;  our  watchmen  are  not  armed,  and  are  supposed  to 
use  force  only  in  cases  of  self-defense;  many  of  the  aliens  detained  in  our  de- 
tention house  are  of  the  criminal  class;  others  are  detained  for  long  periods 
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Of  time.  They  naturally  become  restless  and  ill  natured.  They  have  friends 
on  the  outside  who  are  only  too  glad  to  help  them  escape  from  their  confine- 
ment. There  are  visiting  days  twice  each  week  and  their  friends  are  allowed 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  inmates,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  to  those 
confined  a  file,  or  even  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Most  of  these  conditions  this  office  would  not  care  to  change,  as  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  aliens  whom  it  is  necessary  to  confine  should  be  treated  in  the  most 
humane  manner  possible. 

The  remedy  should  consist  in  the  handling  of  all  eases  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch, thus  reducing  the  time  of  detention  to  a  minimum.  Known  criminals 
and  others  who  are  not  amenable  to  discipline  should  be  placed  in  Jail  when  the 
officer  in  charge  deems  it  necessary. 

FINANCIAL    ATFAIBS. 

Head  tax  aggregating  $148,600  was  collected,  and  the  total  fines  assessed 
amounted  to  $4,240,  being  for  various  causes  under  the  immigration  laws. 
There  was  collected  in  fines  in  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  courts  $1,800. 

The  sum  allotted  to  this  district  for  1920  was  $40,000,  and  disbursements 
thereunder  totaled  $35,482.32. 

CBIMINAL  CASES. 

Out  of  10  cases  before  the  courts,  1  of  which  remained  pending  from  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  5  convictions  and  2  dismissals  were  secured ;  the  remaining  3 
are  still  pending. 

The  two  criminal  cases  against  Chinese  charged  with  smuggling,  1  of  which 
arose  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  were  disposed  of.  convictions 
having  been  attained. 

WRITS    OF    HABEAS    COBFUS. 

Three  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  sued  out  in  behalf  of  aliens,  two  cases 
being  dismissed  and  the  alien  in  the  third  instance  being  released  by  the  court. 

WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

Six  persons  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of  bringing  in  women  or  girls  for 
prostitution  or  other  immoral  purposes;  18  persons  were  arrested  on  depart- 
mental warrants  charging  them  with  bringing  in  women  or  girls  for  prostitu- 
tion or  immoral  purposes;  10  immoral  alien  women  and  girls  were  excluded 
and  22  arrested  after  their  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

Five  prosecutions  of  men  charged  with  importing  alien  women  or  girls  for 
prostitution  or  other  immoral  purposes  have  been  started  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  all  of  which  are  pending.  A  large  number  of  investigations 
have  been  made  in  this  district  concerning  aliens  of  this  class,  comparatively 
few  of  which  Justified  action. 

CONTBAGT  LABOB. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  aliens  suspected  of  violation  of  the  alien 
contract-labor  law  were  held  for  board  of  special  inquiry.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  rejected,  68  of  whom  appealed  to  the  department.  Of  the 
latter,  35  were  admitted  and  24  excluded.  Eight  were  admitted  temporarily 
under  bond.    Five  appeals  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Eighteen  aliens  were  arrested  on  departmental  warrants  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  alien  contract-labor  law,  6  of  whom  were  deported,  7  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country  of  their  own  volition  and  at  their  own  exi)ense, 
1  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States  on  payment  of  head  tax,  and  4  cases 
were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Six  criminal  actions  for  importation  of  alien  contract  laborers  were  started 
In  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  4  of  which  convictions  were  obtained, 
1  was  dismissed,  and  1  is  pending. 

A  large  number  of  investigations  of  alleged  violations  of  the  alien  contract- 
labor  act  have  been  made  in  which  action  was  not  Justified. 

The  number  of  contract-labor  cases  handled  by  our  boards  of  special  Inquiry 
has  more  than  doubled,  compared  to  those  handled  during  the  preceding  year. 
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More  than  one-half  of  all  the  cases  handled  by  the  boards  as  suspected  contract- 
labor  cases  were  rejected. 

Several  violations  of  the  contract-labor  law  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  attorney  but,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
flagrant  to  justify  a  prosecution  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  above. 
In  a  large  majority  of  the  border  contract-labor  cases  the  applicant  bad  re- 
ceived promises  of  employment  through  information  furnished  by  or  at  the 
solicitlon  of  friends  and  relatives.  In  other  cases  the  promise  of  a  position 
was  given  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  foreman  of  the  establishment  to  wbich 
they  were  destined. 

BUUS   17-A. 

The  dippositlon  of  the  7  cases  of  aliens  temporarily  released  under  order  of 
deportation  is  as  follows:  1  cancele<l,  3  still  under  release,  and  8  disappeared. 
The  case  of  the  one  alien  who  was  temporarily  released  after  excluding  de- 
cision is  still  pending. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  few  arrested  aliens  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  rule  17-A  in  order  to  secure  their  release.  The 
conditions  are  regarded  by  many  as  too  Irksome  for  the  aliens;  and,  from  the 
Oovemment*s  standpoint,  over  one-half  of  those  released  under  this  rule  have 
disappeared.  It  would  seem  that  although  much  good  was  expected  from  this 
rule  at  the  time  of  adoption,  it  has  accomplished  very  little. 

WOBK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

During  the  year,  the  medical  officers  have  certified  781  aliens  as  being  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  different  kinds.  The  great  majority  of  these  aliens  are  certified 
on  the  ground  of  uncinariasis  (hookworm). 

In  addition  to  examining  arriving  passengers,  the  medical  officers  have  ex- 
amined during  the  year  20,794  alien  seamen,  and  have  also  made  a  great  many 
examinations  on  the  request  of  this  office  in  the  cases  of  aliens  seeking  to  have 
their  entry  legalized,  and  others. 

The  medical  officers  at  the  dlflPerent  stations  in  this  district,  without  exception, 
have  handled  their  work  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  At  most  places  It 
had  been  found  necessary  to  employ  physicians  who  were  engaged  in  private 
practice,  who  received  the  title  of  acting  assistant  surgeon;  and,  although  the 
salary  for  this  position  is  usually  quite  small,  yet  they  have  never  failed  to 
respond  when  their  services  were  required. 

SOCIETIES  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

The  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  has  branch  offices  in  Seattle,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  probably  in 
some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  district.  They  are  continuing  to  give  the  same 
aid  and  assistance  to  those  of  their  race  as  heretofore.  Practically  all  the  alien 
arrivals  being  orientals',  there  is  but  little  work  for  the  various  societies  to  do 
in  this  district.  Several  of  the  churches  have  auxiliary  societies  which  stand 
ready  to  give  any  assistance  to  Japanese  females  who  are  in  need  of  the  same. 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  ALIENS  OF  PABTICT7LAB  BACE8. 

There  are  no  settlements  of  aliens  in  this  district  other  than  those  mentioned 
In  former  reports. 

There  is  one  class  of  aliens,  however,  that  it  would  seem  might  be  mentioned 
with  propriety  In  this  report — a  religious  sect  known  as  Mennonltes.  There 
are  a  number  of  colonies  of  these  aliens  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  It 
Is  reported  that  they  are  now  taking  steps  to  migrate  to  the  United  States 
en  masse. 

Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  attitude  of  this  sect  by  provincial 
and  municipal  authorities  in  Canada  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  civil  laws  in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  school 
or  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  vital  statistics  in  reference  to  births 
and  deaths.  They  live  and  are  ruled  by  the  community  plan,  and  implicitly 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  leaders  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  tribal 
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customs  of  the  Indians ;  and  their  disregard  for  the  law  has  resulted  In  their 
being  brought  into  court  and  fined  on  numerous  occasions. 

During  the  war  these  people  were  the  most  radical  of  *'  conscientious  objec- 
tors," refusing  in  any  way  to  engage  in  any  activities  which  in  the  remotest 
manner  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Illiteracy  and  disease  are  prevalent  among  them,  as  proved  by  the  large  per- 
centage of  rejections  among  those  who  have  applied  for  admission. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  passed  a  law  absolutely 
excluding  members  of  this  sect  from  gaining  admission  to  Canada.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none  of  them  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States. 

CHINESE  PREINVESTIGATION  HATTEBS. 

Out  of  the  48  applications  for  return  certificates,  so  far  as  laborers  are  con- 
cerned, 47  were  issued  and  1  refused.  The  appeal  filed  in  this  latter  case  was 
sustained  by  the  bureau.  Of  61  applications  for  certificates  for  the  merchant 
class,  59  were  issued  and  2  refused. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  numbering  1,210  were  made  on  account  of  aliens  applying 
for  entry ;  179  after  temporary  admission,  and  31  after  admission  under  bond. 
There  were  923  Investigations  in  warrant  cases,  540  in  naturalization  matters, 
and  2,383  covering  other  phases.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  applications  for 
admission  of  Chinese  were  also  investigated,  in  addition  to  114  preinvestigations 
and  11  In  warrant  cases. 

PASSPOBT-PEBMIT  WOBK. 

Applications  numbering  289  were  filed  in  behalf  of  aliens  desiring  permits 
to  depart  from  the  United  States,  this  number  including  alien  enemies.  Their 
disposition  is  as  follows:  Granted  267,  of  which  45  apply  to  alien  enemies; 
17  refused,  including  1  alien  enemy  application;  11  pending,  3  belonging  to  the 
latter  class;  and  2  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  the  number  above  stated,  80 
permits  were  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Insular  pos- 
sessions. 

STATIONS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  various  offices  of  our  sei-vice  In  the  State  of  Washington,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  at  Seattle,  are  located  in  the  Federal  buildings  and  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  At  Seattle  a  building  is  rented  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  which  was  constructed  on  plans  furnished  by  this  service.  It  is  con- 
veniently located  and  in  most  respects  a  very  desirable  station.  The  station 
is,  however,  very  much  in  need  of  a  roof  garden  or  other  place  where  those 
detained  may  secure  the  necessary  physical  exercise.  *  It  is  not  conducive  to 
the  health  of  anyone  to  be  confined  in  crowded  quarters  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  furnishing  them  means  for  exercise. 

Hospital  quarters  also  should  be  provided  for  those  held  for  further  ob- 
servation and  where  those  with  slight  ailments  may  be  properly  segregated  when 
necessary. 

In  Canada  office  quarters  are  furnished  our  service  by  the  different  railroad 
and  steamship  comiwnies,  who  receive  the  benefit  of  having  officers  located 
where  their  passengers  may  be  examined  with  the  least  delay,  annoyance,  and 
embarrassment. 

The  United  States  immigration  office  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  located  in  a  first- 
class  office  building  and  comprises  nine  rooms,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  now 
paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  Previous 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  war  with  Germany  the  upkeep  of  these 
quarters  was  equally  distributed  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  the  Oregon-Washington  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  American 
lines  declined  to  share  farther  in  the  maintenance.    It  is  understood  that  all 
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these  different  railway  companies  are  again  arranging  to  paiticipate  in  thi 
support  of  our  ofHoe. 

ILLITERATES. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  an  oriental  applies  for  admission  who  is  illiterate 
and  who  is  not  coming  to  some  one  in  the  United  States  entitled  under  the  law  to 
send  for  him.  Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  enforcing  the  illiteracy 
feature  of  the  law  at  any  ports. 

On  the  Canadian  border  it  is  thought  that  some  modification  of  tlie  law  could 
be  made  with  profit,  especially  as  it  altects  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  engage  solely  in  agriculture. 

The  Canadian  Government  in  adopting  its  illiteracy  regulations  provided  for 
the  exemption  of  aliens  destined  to  Canada  solely  for  agi'icultural  pui*poses.  As 
a  result  it  has  been  found  that  Canada  has  secured  an  excellent  rural  population, 
which  they  could  not  have  secured  if  they  had  not  made  this  exemption.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  is  very  difficult  at  tliis  time  to  secure  a  class  of  immigrants 
who  will  remain  in  the  agricultural  districts  if  they  weie  qualified  to  enter  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  We  have  had  many  cases  of  immigrants  who  have 
been  refused  admission,  although  they  have  every  qualification  of  making  excel- 
lent immigrants^  with  the  single  exception  that  they  can  not  read  ur  write,  but 
who,  with  this  handicap,  have  made  a  splendid  success  of  their  farming  enter- 
prises. 

In  some  instances  families  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States  who 
had  8  or  10  children,  all  under  18  years  of  age,  the  head  of  the  family  having  in 
his  possession  $5,000  or  $10,000  in  cash,  and  it  is  thought  that  consideration 
should  be  given  this  class  of  aliens  regardless  of  the  illiteracy  test. 

OENEKAL  COMMENTS. 

The  industrial  conditions  in  Canada  are  not  so  good  as  they  are  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  By  reason  of  this  fact  there  are  a  great  many  undesirable  people 
now  in  Canada  who  desire  admission  to  the  United  States.  This  is  our  main 
problem  in  this  district  By  reason  of  the  limited  force  of  inspectors  on  the 
border  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  cope  with  this  situation. 

The  problem  has  increased  very  materially  by  reason  of  the  liquor  question. 
Canada  is  partially  "  wet."  At  least  liquor  Is  sold  wholesale  in  Canada.  By 
reason  of  this  country  being  "  dry  "  the  price  of  Canadian  whisky  is  high,  and 
the  inducement  to  smuggle  whisky  into  this  country  is  great  The  smugglers 
of  contraband  whisky  and  narcotics  are  closely  associated  with  the  undesirable 
elements  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  thus  the  smuggling  of  individuals  is 
increased  by  reason  of  the  heavy  traffic  in  liquor.  This  office  is  actively  co- 
operating with  the  customs  service,  with  the  Federal  prohibition  officers,  and 
with  the  slieriffs  in  the  counties  along  the  border,  and  attempting  to  cope  >vlth  the 
problem  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not  at  all 
flattering. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  correcting  this  abuse  except  in  the  manner  out- 
lined in  last  year's  annual  report 

JAPAIVSSB. 

The  bureau's  attention  is  called  to  the  comments  made  by  this  office  in  tue 
report  of  last  year,  relative  to  the  Japanese  question.  The  conditions  as  out- 
lined therein  as  regards  the  agitation  are  still  aggravated,  so  much  so  that 
the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress  is  now  making  an 
investigation  of  this  Japanese  question. 

By  reason  of  this  agitation  this  office  has  been  more  careful  as  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  inunigration  laws  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  than  It 
probably  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  Japanese  immigration  have  been  strictiy  enforced.  The 
annual  rQ;>ort  of  last  year  showed  Japanese  arrivals  at  this  port  numbering 
6,868.    This  year's  report  shows  Japanese  arrivals  to  the  number  of  6,872. 

This  increase,  however,  is  not  appreciable.  It  is  believed  that  practically  all 
of  the  arrivals  were  admissible  under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  and  the 
immigration  law,  and  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  care  In  this  matter  no  serious 
mistakes  have  been  made. 
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PERSONNEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  service  is  iiuproved  over  what  it  lias  heretofore  been,  and 
It  can  be  reporte<l  that  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  service  Jn  this  district. 

The  retirement  law,  as  recently  passed  by  Congress,  although  not  extending 
far  enough,  will  be  beneficial  to  a  slight  degree,  for  some  few  have  reached  the 
age  of  retirement  who  are  not  able  to  do  the  required  amount  of  work. 

The  service  appreciates  the  Increases  secured,  but  they  have  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  some  of  the  officers  have  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  their  legitimate  expenses. 

GOOPEBATION  WITH  dOTHEB  DEPABTMENTS. 

A  close  cooperation  has  existed  between  the  officers  of  this  service  and  prac- 
tically all  the  other  branches  of  the  Government.  Without  this  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  accomplish  the  results  obtained. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  mention  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  iiiiraigra- 
tion  service,  the  local  and  provincial  police  departments  of  the  various  cities, 
and  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  Through  this  cooperation  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  secure  inform.ation  on  short  notice  of  persons  residing  in  Canada,  and 
whose  cases  it  was  necessary  for  this  service  to  investigate. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  17,  COMPRISING  THE  STATB 
OF  OREGON,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  PORTLAND. 

APPLICATIONS. 

There  were  9  applications  for  admission  at  this  port,  all  of  which  were  granted. 
In  addition,  21  deserting  seamen — 3  of  whom  were  Europeans,  14  Japanese,  and 
4  Chinese — ^are  carried  In  statistics  as  admitted.    There  was  1  debarment 

The  foregoing  relates  to  seamen  who  sought  admission  to  work  ashore  or 
In  the  American  coastwise  trade,  together  with  21  seamen,  18  of  whom  were 
Asiatics,  who  deserted  their  vessels  and  remained  In  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. 

Action  as  follows  was  taken  with  regard  to  warrants  of  arrest  served :  Can- 
celed for  various  causes,  of  which  18  covered  the  radical  classes,  65;  deporta- 
tion accomplished,  83,  in  addition  to  the  riddance  of  13  others  who,  after  ar- 
rest, were  i)ermltted  to  return  to  their  respective  countries  at  their  own  expense ; 
awaiting  deportation,  28,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  aliens  still  serving  time 
in  the  State  penitentiary,  and  a  few  insane  Russians,  Turks,  etc.,  who  can  not 
as  yet  be  delivered  to  their  respective  war-torn  countries.  The  deportation  of 
2  Chinese  and  2  Japanese  persons  was  attained,  and  1  Japanese  is  awaiting 
deportation.  Of  the  83  deportations  above  mentioned,  31  were  public  charges, 
13  of  them  being  insane  public  charges  upon  the  Federal  Government,  having 
been  confined  at  Morningside  Hospital,  Portland.  Their  deportation  has  saved 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  in  maintenance  expense  over  $5,000 
this  year  and  like  amounts  each  succeeding  year.  Figuring  their  life  expectancy 
at  10  years,  a  saving  Is  accomplished  of  $50,000.  As  a  greater  number  of  in- 
sane aliens  were  deported  from  the  State  asylum,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
State  of  Oregon  was  saved  thereby  approximately  a  like  amount. 

Notwithstanding  that  last  year  broke  our  prior  records  for  arrests  and  de- 
I)ortatlon  cases,  during  the  fiscal  year  .lust  closed  we  have  doubled  our  investi- 
gations and  doubled  the  number  of  aliens  actually  deported.  We  have  this 
year  saved  the  Federal  Government  (Department  of  the  Interior)  in  the  de- 
portation of  Insane  aliens  alone  more  money  than  our  annual  allotment  amounts 
to.  We  have  saved  the  State  of  Oregon  a  like  sum  in  the  same  manner.  This 
has  been  done  without  the  addition  of  a  man  to  our  force. 

The  fact  that  we  have  found  and  deported  16  aliens  ur)on  the  ground  that  they 
had  unlawfully  entered  the  United  States  within  one  year  after  rejection  or 
deportation  prompts  the  repetition  of  the  recommendation  that  a  penalty  be 
put  upon  such  willful  violation  and  defiance  of  our  statutes.  Such  action  is 
required  to  bring  certain  people  to  a  proper  respect  for  and  observance  of  our 
lavrs.  Exclusions  at  and  deportations  across  our  land  boundaries  under  ex- 
isting conditions  are  only  partially  elTectlve,  and  sometimes  approach  a  travesty. 


and  various  alien  radicals,  as  follows: 
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SEAUEN. 


There  v'ere  nine  app  Icatlons  of  seamen  for  admission,  all  of  whicli  were 
granted.  Desertions  tota  ed  21,  Includlni;  4  Chinese  and  14  Japanese  persona. 
Ttie  boarding  of  31  vessels  necessitateil  the  examination  of  1,149  seamen. 
Identification  cards  for  seamen  to  tlie  number  of  169  were  issued. 

During  tbls  year  there  wbb  an  increase  In  the  number  of  ships  arriving  In  this 
district,  most  of  which  increase  was  confined  to  the  last  few  montlis,  promio- 
ing  thereby  a  rery  material  further  development  of  business  during  ttii<  next 
12  months ;  and  recently  plans  of  a  verv  definite  charactef  have  been  nnder* 
taken  to  establish  here  large  steamship  lines,  carrrlng  passengers,  in  which 
event  an  immense  Increase  In  Immigration  to  tbls  dlstrct  Is  inevitable — all  of 
which  will  make  Imperative  a  considerable  Increase  In  our  complement 

FINANCIAI.  ATTAIBS. 

The  snm  of  $72  In  head  tax  was  colected  and  no  fines  were  assessed.  The 
allotment  for  the  flscal  year  1920  was  $8,125,  and  the  dlsbnrsements  totaled 
SS,9S0.    No  fines  were  imposed  by  the  coutts. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  us  somewhat  In  arrears  financially.  However, 
we  have  done  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  than  last  year,  and  our  deficit 
Is  less  notwithstanding  oar  allotment  was  smaller.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
nnpreoedented  number  of  deportations  and  the  unusual  expenses  Incident  to 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party  members  we  should 
have  incurred  no  deficit  whatsoever.  The  bureau  should  not  discount  the  fact 
that  Oregon  Is  a  rapidly  developing  State  and  that  Immigration  business  here 
is  growing  constantly,  and  that  the  service  con  not  stagnate  in  this  district. 

Even  at  this  writing  this  ofllce  Is  approached  by  steamship  officials  with  IQ- 
qulrles  as  to  our  facilities  for  handling  here  all  kinds  oC  passenger  business 
from  the  Orient,  as  well  as  from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  whether  the 
Oovernment  wi:i  erect  or  rent  a  detention  bouse  and  make  the  suitable  and 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  proper  detention  and  Inspection,  medically 
and  otherwise,  of  the  immigrants  that  will  come  on  these  vessels  to  this  port 
With  this  Impending  and  unparalleled  passenger  trafllc  to  this  port,  important 
developments  may  be  expected,  and  new  and  larger  calls  are  bound  to  be  made 
upon  the  bureau  for  more  men  and  equipment 
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D   COUBTS. 


No  new  cftsefl  arose  this  flscal  year,  but  one  remained  pending  from  the  last 
Tlie  alien  In  question  was  ordered  deported  but  disappeared,  whereupon  ball 
pat  up  for  his  appearance  was  forfeited. 

canfiRAi.  CASBS. 

But  one  new  case  came  up  for  action,  conviction  having  been  secured. 
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WRITS  OF  HABEAS  C0BPU8  APPLIED  FOB. 

The  one  writ  of  habeas  corpus  pending  from  the  last  fiscal  year  was  dis- 
missed, and  BO  new  cases  occurred.  Lawyers  in  this  district  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  writs  generally,  and  our  success  in  those  instances 
where  they  have  done  so  has  discouraged  the  practice.  This  year  we  won  the 
very  important  case  of  Nell  Gulney,  secretary  of  the  Lumber  Workers'  Branch 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  which  case  went  to  the  United  States  CJircuit  CJourt  of  Ap- 
peals with  R  result  very  gratifying  to  the  Grovernment.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant case  we  have  ever  had  before  the  courts  in  this  district,  but  since  prior 
report  was  made  thereon  no  further  comment  would  appear  appropriate  here. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

Violations  of  the  Mann  Act  come  within  the  province  of  the  special  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  whom  we  cooperate  whenever  aliens  are  con- 
cerned. The  officers  In  this  district*  have  continued  to  arrest  alien  panderera 
and  operators  of  cheap  lodging  houses  who  have  permitted  prostitution  to  be 
covertly  practiced  therein.  The  success  of  these  apprehensions  and  the  uniform 
support  of  the  bureau  and  department  have  been  gratlfirlng,  not  only  to  this 
office  but  also  to  the  community. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

No  section  24  men  have  visited  us  during  the  past  year,  nor  have  any  flagrant 
violations  of  the  contract-labor  laws  come  to  our  notice.  Officers  of  this  dis- 
trict have  arrested  and  deported  a  number  of  undesirable  Mexican  contract 
laborers  who  for  various  reasons  left  the  employment  for  whicdi  they  were 
specifically  admitted,  some  of  whom,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  local  police,  others  becoming  insane.  The  deportations  were, 
where  possible,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  responsible  importers. 

8MU00LIN0    OPERATIONS. 

At  this  time  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  smuggling  into  this  district,  though 
undoubtedly  certain  aliens  who  are  smuggled  across  from  Canada  proceed 
through  the  State  of  Washington  and  find  their  way  to  friends  and  relatives 
here,  as  do  a  lesser  number  who  enter  from  Mexico.  However,  It  is  now  so 
much  easier  and  cheaper  for  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  to  gain  entry  by  coming  as 
a  seaman  that  it  is  expected  that  that  method  of  bringing  "  contraband  "  into 
the  country  will  become  more  popular  than  the  more  cumbersome,  dangerous, 
and  expensive  methods  formerly  in  vogue. 

SOCIETIES  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

There  is  nothing  really  pertinent  to  be  added  to  comment  under  this  head 
appearing  in  annual  report  of  1919,  save  that  this  office  has  come  Into  greater 
contact  than  heretofore  with  the  British  Red  Cross  on  account  of  the  increased 
number  of  British  and  Canadian  returned  soldiers  and  their  dependents,  or 
associates,  who  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  violated  the  Immigration  laws. 

CHINESE  PREINVESTIGATION  MATTERS. 

The  total  of  prelnvestigation  cases  considered  was  70.  Return  certificates 
were  granted  to  18  merchants,  28  laborers  (3  additional  applications  for  in- 
vestigations having  been  denied  and  1  withdrawn),  12  citizens,  an  additional  2 
still  pending,  2  students,  1  citizen's  wife,  and  1  teacher.  Five  applications  were 
denied,  one  of  which  was  appealed  to  the  bureau ;  action  thereon  is  still  pending. 

As  compared  with  last  year,  Chinese  preinvestigatlons  have  increased  about 
40  per  cent,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  approximately  represents  What  may  be 
expected  in  the  future,  unless  and  until  a  passenger  line  is  established  here, 
when  the  applications  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  multiply. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  total  of  1,062  investigations  in  immigration  cases  and  145  in  Chinese  mat- 
ters were  conducted  in  the  past  year.  With  certain  few  exceptions,  there,  have 
been  made  during  the  year  closed  many  more  investigations  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  than  ever  before. 
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STATION   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

This  service  is  located  in  the  new  post-office  building  on  Broadway  and 
Glisan  Street,  where  we  have  six  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  The  quarters  are 
sufficient  for  our  present  needs,  but  when  passenger  lines  become  operative  a 
detention  station  will  have  to  be  established  elsewhere. 

PERSON  NEI« 

The  personnel  of  this  district  is  deserving  of  commendation  for  conscientious 
and  constant  devotion  to  their  duties,  despite  the  fact  that  part  of  them  are  not 
properly  remunerated.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  these  inequalities  will  be 
corrected.  For  years  our  business  has  been  steadily  growing  and  our  com* 
plement  either  slowly  decreasing  or  standing  still,  until  now  we  have  reached 
the  Irreducible  minimum,  and  with  any  further  growth  in  business  there  must 
come  an  increase  in  our  office  force. 

There  are  no  officers  or  employees  among  the  small  complement  in  this  district 
who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marines  during  the  recent  war. 

PASSPOBT-PEBMIT  WOBK. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  aliens  applied  in  this  district  for  permits  to  depart 
from  the  United  States,  of  which  number  97  were  granted,  7  refused,  and  8  are 
pending. 

INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  22,  COMPRISING  TERRITORY 
OF  HAWAII,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  HONOLULU. 

APPLICATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  there  were  examined  at  the  port 
of  Honolulu  4,468  alien  applicants  for  entry.  Of  these,  4,402  were  admitted 
and  ^  debarred,  the  remainder  awaiting  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Of  those  applying  for  admission  459  were  Chinese  and  3,479  were  Japanese.  Of 
the  Japanese,  8,435  were  admitted,  and  36  debarred. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  immigration  between  this 
and  the  last  year.  This  office  has  been  working  under  the  war  regulations,  and 
the  work  involved  has  been  largely  of  a  routine  character.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  aliens  were  held  for  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  entailing  a  great 
amount  of  work. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association  has  brought  in  during  the  year 
3,628  Filipinos,  of  whom  3,238  were  males  and  890  females.  There  were  1,146 
departures  for  the  Orient,  showing  a  larger  percentage  of  departing  Filipinos 
than  there  were  last  year.  There  were  68  .departures  of  Filipinos  for  other 
foreign  ports. 

The  bulk  of  the  immigration,  as  heretofore,  has  been  largely  Japanese.  There 
were  1,298  certificates  to  depart  for  the  mainland  issued  to  aliens  who  were 
citizens  of  various  countries,  those  from  Spain  exceeding  any  other  in  number. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  the  strike  of  about  6,000  Japanese  here  has 
caused  large  wages  to  be  offered  to  strikebreakers,  the  departures  for  the 
mainland  of  "  white  "  laborers  has  been  greater  than  last  year.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  who  were  brought  in  by  the  territorial  board  of  Immigration 
some  years  ago  and  were  given  employment  on  an  oriental  scale  of  wages,  have 
increasingly  left  the  islands. 

DEPOBTATIONS. 

This  office  handled  14  warrant  cases,  1  involving  a  Chinese  person  and  3 
Japanese.    Four  warrants  of  deportation  have  been  executed. 

SEAMEN. 

Four  alien  seamen  applied  for  'admission  into  the  United  States,  all  of  whom 
were  admitted.  Ninety-three  alien  seamen  were  admitted  to  reship  foreign,  and 
647  identity  cards  were  issued.  171  to  alien  and  476  to  citizen  seamen.  There 
were  27  desertions,  8  of  which  involved  Japanese  persons. 
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The  number  of  vessels  boarded  during  tbe  year  from  domestic  ports  totaled 
481,  and  from  foreign  ports  230,  making  a  total  of  711.  The  total  number  of 
Chinese  seamen  checked  out  by  boarding  officers  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
vessels  was  8,685,  the  total  number  of  Japanese  seamen  13,115,  the  total  number 
of  Javanese  seamen  13,  and  the  total  number  of  other  alien  seamen  arrivals 
passing  through  this  port  was  9.450,  making  a  grand  total  of  31,263. 

STOWAWAYS. 

There  were  4  stowaway  arrivals,  all  of  whom  were  debarred,  none  being  of 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  races. 

ESCAPES  OF  ALIENS  FROM  VESSELS'  AND  STATIONS. 

The  only  alien  escaping  from  this  station  during  the  year  was  a  Japanese; 
woman  who  was  being  held  under  a  warrant  of  arrest.  She  escaped  from  a 
hospital  room  in  which  she  was  being  detained. 

FINANCIAL    AFFAIRS. 

The  sum  of  $29,548  was  collected  in  head  tax  and  $1,000  in  administrative 
fines.  Fines  in  court  cases  amounting  to  $1,000  were  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
The  allotment  for  this  district  was  $5,700,  and  the  total  disbursements  were 
$5,593.90. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

The  one  case  arising  during  the  fiscal  year  in  question  was  that  in  which 
Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mall  Line, 
were  fined  $1,000  for  permitting  the  illegal  landing  of  an  alien.  The  fine  was 
paid  and  no  appeal  taken. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  APPLIED  FOR. 

Seventeen  habeas  corpus  cases  were  pending  from  last  year,  and  9  writs  were 
applied  for  in  new  cases  arising  during  the  fiscal  year.  Eight  aliens  have 
been  deported  and  18  cases  are  still  pending. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  work  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
at  this  station  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  most  satisfactory. 

BMTTGGLINO. 

We  have  found  no  efforts  to  smuggle  aliens  in  at  this  port. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

A  large  part  of  the  aliens  held  in  detention  fpr  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
are  Japanese  women  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  husbands,  and  they  are 
visited  by  workers  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  who  follow 
up  their  interest  in  them  after  they  have  been  admitted. 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  ALIENS   OF  PABTICX7LAB  RACES. 

The  matter  of  racial  distribution  of  aliens  is  left  to  their  individual  deter- 
mination, and  they  locate  on  plantations  or  settlements  where  they  have  friends 
or  people  of  their  own  nationality. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATION    MATTERS. 

Consideration  was  given  to  550  preinvestigation  matters  during  the  year,  55 
of  which  were  pending  from  the  previous  fls(*al  year.  Return  certificate  were 
granted  to  130  natives,  45  exempts,  and  244  laborers;  and  896  holders  of 
return  certificates  had  departed  for  China  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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INVESTIGATXONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Regarding  applicants  for  entry,  4 
Japanese  claiming  citizenship,  none  of  whom  were  admitted ;  In  warrant  cases, 
14;  in  naturalization  matters,  41;  in  cases  of  Chinese  residents  desiring  to 
bring  in  relatives,  72.  In  addition,  there  were  issued  1,298  alien  certificates  for 
insular  territory ;  973  certificates  to  citizens  for  Insular  travel ;  and  25  certif- 
icates to  hostile  aliens  to  go  to  the  mainland,  2  of  which  were  pending  ftom 
the  previous  year.  Certificates  of  citizenship  to  go  to  the  mainland  were  granted 
in  264  instances,  denied  in  5,  and  66  are  pending,  the  latter  figure  involving  all 
Japanese.  The  section  6  certificates  of  10  Chinese  members  of  the  exempt  classes 
going  to  the  mainland  were  visaed.  Investigations  were  had  in  2  warrant 
cases. 

STATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

There  have  been  practically  no  changes  in  the  building  at  this  station  during 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  its  continued  deterioration.  Some  necessary 
modifications,  alterations,  and  minor  repairs  were  made,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  laborers  at  this  station. 

As  you  have  already  been  informed,  the  timber  of  this  building  has  been  • 
attacked  by  an  ant  that  has  been  making  great  inroads,  and,  while  the  structure 
may  sufllce  for  its  purposes  for  a  few  years,  after  awhile  it  will  be  absolutely 
unsafe  for  immigrants  to  be  quartered  in  the  second  story.  It  Is  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  looking  toward  the  construction  here  of  a  new  station  of 
concrete,  which  should  be  fireproof  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
insects  can  not  render  it  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  men  in  the  service  have  all  worked  well.  You  have  been  advised  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  three  inspectors  besides  the  Inspector  in 
charge  in  this  oflice,  for  several  years  one  Inspector  has  been  on  boarding  duty 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  These  excessive  demands  resulted  in  failing  health, 
and  on  his  return  from  a  vacation  on  the  mainland  It  was  found  necessary  to 
assign  the  three  Inspectors  to  boarding  duty  in  succession  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

You  are  aware  that  all  Chinese  cases  are  now  handled  by  boards  of  special 
Inquiry,  to  which  the  inspectors  are  designated  as  members,  and  the  interrup- 
tions in  the  hearings  of  cases  by  the  inspectors  being  called  for  boarding  duty 
and  the  Inability  to  meet  appointments  made  for  hearings  are  a  constant  source 
of  delay,  and  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  not  here  an  officer  who  can  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  boarding  duty  and  attend  to  the  seamen,  apd  who,  as  to 
overtime,  could  share  with  and  be  relieved  by  the  other  inspectors,  so  that  the 
burden  of  service  could  be  placed  equally  upon  all. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  is  respectfully  invited  in  view  of  the 
presentations  made  in  this  report  of  the  work  at  this  station,  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  designate  another  inspector,  of  proper  age 
and  physical  ability,  to  perform  the  boarding  duty. 

OENESAL  COMMENT. 

Our  relations  with  other  departments  and  the  Territorial  government  have 
been  cordial  and  satisfactory. 

TBAVEL  PERMITS. 

Most  of  the  travel  permits  this  year  have  been  issued  to  Filipinos  returning 
to  Manila.  It  seems  strange  that  this  should  be  required,  for  these  people  are 
coming  here  from  Manila  without  any  papers  or  permits  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

HOSPITAL  TREATMENT. 

Treatment  In  hospital  was  accorded  19  aliens,  7  of  whom  were  Chinese  and  12 
Japanese  persons.  The  disease  in  all  instances  was  trachoma,  and  cure  was 
effected  in  every  case. 
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INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE  DISTRICT  NO.  19,  COMPRISING  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
PITTSBURGH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  only  applications  for  admission  to  the  United  States  in  this  district  were 
at  Erie,  Pa.  Nine  applied  and  were  admitted.  As  Erie  is  considered  a  border 
port,  statistical  data  were  furnished  the  United  States  commissioner  at  Mon- 
treal and  will  no  doubt  be  covered  in  his  report.  The  admission  of  10  aliens* 
who  for  various  reasons  gained  illegal  entry  to  the  United  States,  was  legalized 
and  head  tax  amounting  to  $80  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  immi- 
gration station. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS,  INCLUDING  CHINESE). 

There  were  314  cases  considered,  224  of  which  were  investigated.  Of  this 
number,  214  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued,  100  having  been  served.  The 
final  action  as  to  these  cases  is  as  follows :  61  warrants  of  arrest  canceled ;  78 
warrants  of  deportation  executed;  22  additional  awaiting  execution;  and  42 
cases  pending.  One  Chinese  person  forfeited  bond.  No  Japanese  cases  occurred 
in  this  district. 

BUSSIAN  WORKERS. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  of  the  anarchistic  type  were  investigated, 
78  being  Russian  Workers  and  98  Ck)mmunlsts,  these  being  a  part  of  the  cases 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Fifty-four  additional  cases  of  this 
type  were  investigated,  but  not  sufiici^it  evidence  was  adduced  to  justify  war- 
rant issue.  Many  other  cases  of  anarchistic  tendency  were  considered  but  not 
investigated. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  Russian  Workers  taken  into  custody  by  this  office  entered  the  United  States 
in  1913  and  1914.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  ignorant  peasant  type  and  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Ajnerlcanlzation  work  practically  ceased  with  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1914.  These  Ignorant  Russian  Workers  were  there- 
fore cast  adrift  with  no  effort  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  to  teach  and 
Inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of  Americanism.  Of  the  number  arrested,  four 
had  families  in  this  country.  The  rest  of  them  left  their  families  In  Russia. 
After  Russia  made  peace  with  Germany  and  the  Allies  declared  a  general 
blockade  of  the  Russian  ports  these  men  were  unable  to  communicate  with  or 
hear  from  their  families.  They  liad  not  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  to 
speak  English  and  their  only  associates  were  their  own  people.  The  worry 
and  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  their  families  in  Russia  was  such  as  to  place 
them  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  seize  upon  any  pretext  offered  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  our  Government,  and  when  organizers  for  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  presented  themselves,  they  quite  readily  became  members  of  the 
organization.  The  majority  of  them,  however.  Insisted  that  their  only  thought 
was  to  have  the  ports  opened  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  land, 

COMMUNISTS. 

The  Communist  type  of  alien  anarchist  differed  from  the  Russian  Workers 
In  that  it  embraced  a  number  of  foreign  nationalities,  such  as  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, Croatians,  Ukrainians,  and  other  peoples  from  southeastern  Europe. 
The  organization  of  this  society  appears  to  have  be^i  a  direct  result  of  their 
expulsion  from  the  Socialist  Party.  Many  of  them  were  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  organization  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  while  others 
entered  the  new  society  fully  aware  of  Its  nature  and  its  teachings  and  sub- 
scribed to  its  principles  and  tenets.  The  latter  class  in  most  part  were  ordered 
deported  by  the  department,  while  the  warrants  were  canceled  In  the  cases  of 
the  former  class. 

In  connection  with  the  above  cases  it  is  desired  to  acknowledge  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice. 
That  office  and  this  service  worked  in  the  closest  relation  and  entire  harmony 
throughout  the  handling  of  cases  of  this  type. 
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SEAMEN. 

The  number  of  seamen  examined  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  cards  issued  was  60. 
Complete  data  were  furnished  the  commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Montreal, 
Canada. 

ESCAPE  OF  ALIENS   FROM   VESSELS   AND   STATIONS. 

No  escapes  from  vessels  to  report.  Five  aliens  under  orders  of  deportation, 
l>ut  released  on  bond,  escaped  and  their  bonds  were  forfeited,  1  being  a 
Chinaman  and  2  of  the  anarchistic  type. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  amount  allotted  to  this  district  was  $4,000.  This  allowance  was  subse* 
•quently  Increased  by  $2,000,  making  a  total  allotment  of  $6,000.  The  total 
■expenditures  were  $6,816.23. 

CHINESE  ABBE8TED  BEFOBE  UNITED  STATES  COMMI8SIONEBS  AND  COUBTB. 

Owing  to  the  work  being  unusually  heavy  along  other  lines,  there  was  little 
4one  other  than  the  usual  investigations  In  Chinese  cases  during  the  fiscal 
year.  There  is  a  large  Chinese  population  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  and  no 
<doubt  there  are  many  who  should  be  brought  before  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner with  a  view  to  deportation,  but  with  our  available  help  it  has  been  a 
physical  impossibility  to  give  this  part  of  our  work  the  attention  that  its  Im- 
portance properly  deserves.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  year  a  careful 
survey  may  be  had  throughout  the  district  and  steps  taken  to  bring  those  found 
ito  be  illegally  in  the  United  States  before  the  proper  authorities. 

There  were  no  new  cases,  and  2  remaining  from  last  year  are  still  pending. 

„WRITS    OF    HABKAS    CORPT^S. 

This  district  was  extremely  fortunate  In  that  no  writs  were  applied  for  or 
-granted  this  year.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  aliens 
under  arrest  were  promptly  released  on  bond.  It  is  the  practice  of  this  office 
to  encourage  the  attorneys  to  effect  the  release  of  their  clients  on  bond,  and 
more  especially  so  when  it  is  believed  that  such  a  release  will  serve  to  restrain 
the  aliens  from  pursuing  the  policy  that  brought  them  into  disrepute.  In  two 
instances  aliens  were  released  upon  $1,000  bond  each,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  continued  their  radical  agitation  it  berame  necessary  to  recall  the 
bonds  and  place  them  In  confinement.  The  attorneys  for  these  aliens  In  both 
Instances  considered  taking  out  a  writ,  but  were  discouraged  by  this  office  and 
by  the  court,  with  the  result  that  no  writ  was  applied  for. 

WHITE-SLAVE   CASES. 

Two  white-slave  cases  were  investigated  by  this  office  during  the  year,  but 
no  criminal  action  was  taken.  A  careful  Investigation  indicated  that  they 
did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  rhe  Immigration  Service. 

ALIEN     CONTRACT'    LABOB. 

Three  cases  were  investigated  during  the  year  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  contract-labor  act.    No  suits  were  Instituted. 

MEDICAL  SEBVICE. 

With  respect  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  this  office  depends  upon 
the  surgeons  attached  to  the  marine  hospital,  and  it  is  desired  to  take  this 
■opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  courtesy  and  consideration.  They  have 
always  been  ready  and  willing  to  conduct  examinations  and  submit  certificates 
upon  request.  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  in  counties  other  than  those 
adjoining  Pittsburgh,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  employ  special  prae- 
titioners  In  the  vicinity  where  the  cases  arise.  This  policy  has  proven 
satisfactory. 
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SOCIETIES   FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

All  Of  the  principal  cities  in  this  district  are  equipped  with  societies  anci 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  incoming  aliens,  and  in  addition 
thereto  in  most  cities,  societies  are  conducting  a  systematic  Americanization 
campaign.  Three  societies  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  are  now  planning  to  meet 
incoming  trains  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  protecting  aliens  upon  their 
arrival.  This  work  was  dlscontlnue<l  with  the  beginning  of  the  European  war, 
but  as  the  tide  of  immigration  Is  once  more  fast  resuming  its  normal  propor- 
tions they  are  again  taking  up  the  work.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there 
should  be  some  systematic  coordination  of  the  various  organizations  in  order 
that  they  may  approach  the  maximum  of  eillclency. 

CHINESE   PKEINVESTIGA'nON    MATTERS. 

A  total  of  92  cases  under  this  heading  were  Investicatod,  45  return  certllicates^ 
granted,  3  applications  denied,  and  3  oases  are  pending.  Of  the  45  Chinese 
whose  cases  were  favorably  acted  upon,  22  were  natives,  S  laborers,  12  mer- 
chants, and  3  students. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Applicants  for  entryi  168;  after 
temporary  admission,  27 ;  after  admission  under  bond,  14 ;  warrant  cases,  224 ; 
contract-labor  cases,  3;  other  matters,  60;  naturalization  cases,  77;  Chinese- 
matters,  41. 

MEXICAN   LAHOHFPwS. 

Considerable  space  was  taken  in  last  year's  report  wltl)  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Mexican  laborers.  Many  of  them  during  that  year  had  been  brought 
to  this  district  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and  by  private  corporations 
and  had  become  stranded.  It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  this  question  has  ceased 
to  be  a  problem.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  returned  many  of  them  to- 
their  former  homes  in  the  South,  and  with  respect^ to  others,  as  they  became 
acclimated  and  more  accustomed  to  American  ways,  learning  a  little  of  the 
language,  etc.,  they  gradually  grew  to  be  more  self-reliant  and  were  able  to 
make  their  own  way  In  this  country.  Only  two  cases  of  Mexican  public  charges- 
were  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  this  office  during  the  year.  One  of  them  was 
finally  returned  to  Mexico,  and  the  other  decamped  before  warrant  proceeding* 
were  Instituted. 

PASSPORT-PEKMIT   WORK. 

There  are  four  permit  offices  In  the  district,  vl2,  Charleston  and  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  and  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  There  was  a  total  of  2,017  application* 
during  the  year,  of  which  1,906  were  filed  at  the  Pittsburgh  office  and  the* 
remainder  about  equally  divided  among  the  other  three  cities. 

No  additional  help  was  had  In  connection  with  the  passport-permit  work. 

STATION   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  this  office  was  removed  to  the  Hartje 
Building,  corner  of  First  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  where  It  procured  ample 
accommodations,  and  It  was  hoped  that  the  question  of  suitable  quarters  was 
settled  for  some  years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  lease  can  be 
entered  into  by  this  service  for  a  period  of  only  one  year.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  making  the  appropriation,  the  lease  was  not  signed  until  after 
we  had  taken  possession  of  the  new  quarters.  When  the  lease  was  prepared 
the  owners  of  the  building,  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  their  agent,  refused 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  beyond  April  30,  as  that  Is  the  date  upon  which  all 
leases  In  Pittsburgh  expire.  During  the  year  the  building  was  sold,  and  as- 
the  purchaser  desired  to  use  all  the  space,  It  became  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
new  quarters.  In  common  with  other  cities,  rents  In  Pittsburgh  have  doubled,, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  procure  suitable  quarters  at  any  price. 
After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  aa 
appropriate  place  in  the  Solomon  Building,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Grant 
Street.  The  building  was  remodeled  and  the  space  we  procured  was  par- 
titioned to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  1st  of  May  we  took  possession^ 
and  with  respect  to  office  quarters  we  are  now  well  equipped  to  handle  the  work 
of  the  district,  at  a  rental  of  $2,940  per  annum. 
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GENERAL. 

This  office  is  working  in  the  closest  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  the 
other  Government  services  in  the  district.  The  heads  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment offices,  as  well  as  other  Government  employees,  have  been  uniformly 
courteous  and  have  never  failed  to  render  assistance  when  necessary.  It  is 
desired  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  police  departments  of  the  various 
<^ties  in  this  district  Without  the  cooperation  of  this  important  agency  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  carry  to  a  successful  termination  the  apprehension, 
detention,  and  final  disposition  of  the  Communist  and  Russian  Worker  cases 
handled  in  this  district.  The  police  departments  in  the  various  districts 
within  this  jurisdiction  have  always  been  found  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  lend  such  aid  and  assistance  as  was.  within  their  power. 

In  conclusion,  acknowledgment  Is  made  of  the  many  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion extended  by  the  bureau,  all  of  which  have  helped  to  make  the  work  of 
the  district  a  pleasure  and  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  10,  COMPRISING  OHIO  AND 
KENTUCKY,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CLEVELAND. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  statistics  covering  applicants  for  admission  are  reported  to  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  Immigration,  Montreal,  Canada,  to  be  included  in  the 
reports  of  Canadian  border  stations.  The  data  in  this  respect  are  limited  to 
the  business  of  passengers  manifested  from  the  S.  S.  Theodore  Booievelt,  nin- 
ning  between  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  and  Cleveland ;  the  S.  S.  Pelee,  from  Pelee 
Island,  Ontario,  to  Sandusky,  Ohio ;  and  occasional  other  aliens  who  may  land 
from  Lake  vessels.  Incidentally,  however,  47  aliens  have  been  examined  nunc 
pro  tunc  for  eligibility  to  enter,  and  head  tax  in  the  sum  of  $336  forwarded 
to  cover  entries  at  other  ports. 

DKPOBTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS,    INCLUDINQ   CHINESE). 

A  total  of  366  cases  were  considered  and  investigations  conducted  in  841  of 
these.  Two  hundred  and  eight  warrants  of  arrest  were  applied  for  by  this  service 
and  341  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Action  as  follows  was  taken  in  cases 
where  warrants  of  arrest  were  served,  some  of  which  were  pending  from  the  pre* 
vlous  fiscal  year :  Warrants  canceled,  155,  including  1  for  a  Chinese  person ;  war- 
rants of  deportation  executed  but  deportation  withheld,  61,  6  of  which  in- 
volved Chinese  persons;  and  pending  final  decision,  38,  including  the  cases  of 
8  Chinese. 

SEAMEN. 

Not  applicable  except  in  relation  to  inspection  of  crews  of  vessels  and  issu- 
ance of  identification  cards  to  Lake  seamen  under  the  modified  rule  10  for 
the  Canadian  border.  During  the  year  248  cards  have  been  issued  to  crew- 
men on  18  vessels.  In  view  of  the  continued  failure  to  provide  officers  at 
various  Ohio  ports  along  Lake  Erie,  this  work  has  not  been  complete.  How- 
ever, the  observations  in  last  year's  report  are  respectfully  renewed — either 
that  adequate  arrangements  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  or  that 
it  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  requirement  within  the  discretion 
^ven  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  86  of  the  immigration  act  Ob- 
viously there  is  no  comparison  between  the  conditions  pertaining  to  seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  on  salt  water.  The  Government  may  as  well  and  as 
reasonably  require  crews  of  trains  crossing  the  border  to  provide  themselves 
with  such  identification  cards  as  men  on  vessels,  ferries,  etc.,  which  usually 
cross  from  one  border  to  another  within  a  period  of  a  few  hour& 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIB8. 

Head  tax  for  aliens  arriving  at  ports  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  la 
collected  and  reported  by  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
Montreal.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  $336  in  head  tax  has  been  collected 
from  aliens  who  entered  at  other  ports  of  entry  and  whose  residence  in  the 
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United  States  was  legalized,  the  amount  of  the  tax  In  each  instance  being- 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  port  of  entry. 

The  allotment  to  this  district  was  $6,000,  and  the  disbursements  were 
$6,214.68;  in  addition,  $1,702.05  was  expended  from  the  appropriation  for  Uie 
*'  Enforcement  of  laws  against  alien  anarchists,"  and  $80.50  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  "  Deportation  of  aliens." 

CHINESE    ASBESTED    BEFOBE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONEBS    AND    COURTS. 

As  in  many  phases  of  our  work  during  the  past  year,  the  operations  with 
respect  to  arresting  and  deporting  Chinese  by  Judicial  process  have  been  prac- 
tically nil  by  reason  of  activities  of  the  office  in  other  directions.  Conse- 
quently no  new  arrests  in  cases  of  this  character  were  made.  The  cases  of 
two  Chinese  aliens  who  were  deported  had  been  pending  In  the  courts  for 
several  years  and  were  finally  disposed  of  without  Incident.  These  cases  have 
been  discussed  in  previous  annual  reports.  There  are  still  pending  four  of 
such  cases — two  of  them  (Woo  Mon  and  Woo  Yam)  have  been  before  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  for  upward  of  three  years. 
After  much  delay  the  court  heard  the  testimony  in  the  cases  and  then  con- 
tinued them  for  arguments.  The  United  States  attorney  wished  this  service 
to  pay  for  the  transcript  of  the  stenographic  record  which  the  bureau  refused 
to  authorize,  and  consequently  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  cases  Have  been 
permitted  to  drag  in  the  court  i)ending  argument  or  decision  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  since  the  hearing.  The  case  of  Ch&n  Ut  Foo  in  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio  has  been  kem  in  a  state  of  perpetual  continuance  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  court  to  order  deportation,  but  to  defer  the  same  to  give  the 
alien  an  opportunity  to  finish  his  education  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
fourth  case,  that  of  Lo  Hop,  which  was  remanded  to  the  district  court  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  during  the  past  year,  there  is  involved  the  question 
of  the  privilege  of  a  Chinese  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  merchant,  and 
almost  immediately  cast  off  such  mercantile  status  and  become  a  laborer;  the 
decision  of  the  court  being  that  the  Government  must  affirmatively  show  that 
there  was  an  actual  fraud  perpetrated  In  gaining  admission.  The  writer's  personal 
view  is  that  the  present  case  may  as  well  be  marked  off  the  docket  and  the 
alien  discharged  without  prejudice,  because  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  such  a  showing  In  the  above  case  if  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  alien  are 
excluded  from  the  evidence  upon  which  the  decision  would  be  based. 

CBIMINAL  CASES. 

The  crime  of  Importation  of  a  girl  for  an  Immoral  purpose  was  perpetrated, 
but  no  evidence  of  commercialism  was  shown.  The  criminal  in  question  was 
indicted  under  the  Mann  Act ;  pleaded  guilty  after  four  months'  detention ;  was 
sentenced  to  SO  days  in  Jail,  and  afterwards  deported  to  Canada. 

One  person,  indicted  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  Interfering  with  an  immigration 
officer  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  fined  $100  and  costs  by  the  United  States 
district  Judge. 

WRITS   OF   HABEAS   COBPUS   APPLIED   FOB. 

In  April,  1920,  applications  were  filed  by  an  attorney  in  Youngstown,  Ohio» 
representing  the  Communist  Party  of  America,  in  behalf  of  16  aliens  held  in  the 
Mahoning  County  JaU,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  process  of  deportation.  Before 
service  was  had  upon  the  immigration  officials  7  of  the  aliens  involved  either 
had  been  released  upon  bond  or  by  cancellation  of  the  warrants  of  arrest. 
Hearings  were  had  before  Hon.  D.  C.  Westenhaver,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  in  Cleveland,  on  April  17, 
and  at  Youngstown  on  May  20.  Many  superfiuous  allegations  were  made  in 
the  awlication  for  the  writ,  including  much  prating  about  the  violation  of  the 
alien's  constitutional  rights  (the  first  howl  of  those  who  would  destroy  the 
Constitution  and  all  else  American) ;  mistreatment  and  abuse  by  arresting 
officials  (not  immigration  officials) ;  impr(H>er  seizure  of  evidence,  etc.;  and  In 
hearing  the  cases  the  court  took  special  pains  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of  testi> 
mony  and  argument  and  allow  an  unusual  latitude  to  the  aliens  and  their 
eounisel  to  present  what  they  appeared  to  term  their  grievances,  and  after  taking 
tlie  cases  under  advisement  rendered  an  opinion  In  which  he  refused  to  grant 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  dismissed  the  rule  upon  which  the  proceedings 
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were  held.  His  decision  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  service, 
because  it  sustains  fully  the  action  of  the  department  in  ordering  deportation 
In  cases  where  the  aliens*  admissions  prior  to  the  serving  of  the  warrant  of 
arrest  were  used  against  them  and  the  hearings  partially  conducted  prior  to  the 
admission  of  counsel,  upholding  the  practice  which  obtained  in  the  service  for 
a  number  of  years  and  demonstrating  that  the  method  used  can  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  courts,  if  not  abused  by  the  officers  who  may  exercise  the 
discretion  permitted  by  the  rule.  This  very  fact  suggests  the  recommendation 
that  the  provisions  of  rule  22  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  attorney  be 
restored  to  the  wording  contained  in  bureau  circular  letter  of  December  30,  so 
as  to  give  officers  of  the  service  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  their  cases  before 
admitting  counsel  to  the  hearings. 

No  cases  are  pending,  and  the  16  abo^e  referred  to  arose  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  discussion.* 

WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

There  are  no  sensational*  cases  to  report.  Several  cases  were  handled  in 
which  aliens  had  come  to  the  United  States  for  immoral  purposes,  but  no  cases 
whore  commercialized  vice  was  concerned,  except  the  arrest  of  several  foreign 
boarding-house  keepers  who  permitted  prostitution  and  shared  in  its  proceeds. 
The  case  of  one  young  girl  came  to  our  attention,  wherein  her  paramour  and 
Importer  apparently  had  brought  her  from  Canada  under  promise  of  marriage. 
After  arrest  of  both  the  girl  was  disillusioned  upon  learning  that  the  man  had 
resided  with  another  ^  oman  At  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  had  two  children  by  her. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

There  is  no  section  24  (contract  labor)  officer  assigned  to  this  district. 
The  cases  handled  were  routine  in  nature,  involving  investigations,  but  no 
civil  or  criminal  actions ;  9  investigations  of  applications  to  import  skilled  labor 
by  permission  were  conducted. 

WORK  OV  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

There  Is  no  particular  comment  to  make,  except  that  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  cooperate  fully. 

CHINESE  PREINVE8TIGATI0N  MATTERS. 

The  disposition  of  the  47  cases  considered  follows :  Return  certificates  granted 
to  25  natives,  7  laborers,  4  merchants,  and  2  students;  and  8  were  denied  to 
natives.  Four  applications,  involving  2  natives,  1  merchant,  and  1  student,  are 
pending;  and  2  applications  were  withdrawn. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  In  the  cases  of  165  applicants  for  entry ;  In  2 
cases  after  temporary  admission ;  In  16  cases  after  admission  under  bond ;  in 
356  warrant  cases;  in  242  naturalization  matters;  in  addition  to  97  miscel- 
laneous investigations,  Including  24  cases  of  United  States  citizens  deported 
from  Canada.  There  were  also  91  investigations  in  Chinese  matters,  dub- 
divided  as  follows :  11  covering  applicants  for  admission ;  47  preinvestigatlons ; 
1  after  temporary  admission ;  11  in  warrant  cases ;  and  21  to  determine  lawful 
residence. 

STATIONS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

As  Btated  In  previous  reports,  the  offices  of  the  immigration  service  at 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  are  housed  in  the  Federal  building,  and  the  equip- 
ment, except  typewriters,  stationery,  etc.,  for  these  offices  is  provided  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  At  Toledo  the  office  has  been  maintained  In  rented 
quarters  for  the  past  16  years,  during  the  last  10  of  which  two  suitable  rooms 
have  been  obtained  In  the  Ohio  Building.  The  rent  for  these  rooms  originally 
was  $40  per  month,  but  owing  to  the  Increases  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  the  service  has  been  compelled  to  pay  approximately  $80,  and 
finally  has  been  ordered  to  vacate.  The  undesirability  of  our  office  as  a  tenant 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  evils  of  the  passport-permit  afliairs,  and  to 
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the  slowness  with  which  the  Government  settles  its  accounts.  The  leases  dd 
not,  of  course,  permit  of  a  slidlng-scale  raise  or  advance  payments  which  the 
building  company  can  readily  require  and  obtain  from  private  tenants. 

PASSPOBT-FEBMIT  MATTERS. 

The  total  number  of  applications  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  2,428 ; 
all  but  10  were  granted.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  State 
Department  abolished  the  requirement  of  permits  for  citizens  or  subjects  of 
neutral  or  allied  countries,  and  finally,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  abolished 
altogether  card  permits,  but  still  allowing  certain  aliens  who  could  not  obtain 
passports  to  file  application  for  affidavits  of  identity  upon  which  they  might 
leave  the  country.  This  phase  of  the  work  was  practically  eliminated  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  it  seems  we  are  to  be  finally  free  from 
the  exasperating  duties  Imposed  by  the  passport-permit  rules. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  foregoing  applications  were  taken  without  any 
additional  officers  or  clerks  being  assigned  for  that  work — ^in  fact,  the  force 
allowed  for  that  purpose  was  discontinued  on  July  1,  1919,  and  our  subsequent 
efforts  to  take  these  applications  in  connection  with  our  regular  work  was 
quite  embarrassing. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  force  in  this  district  has  discharged  its  duties  and 
met  with  an  unprecedented  burden  of  work  is  the  best  testimonial  of  their 
faithfulness  to  the  sei-vice.  The  anarchistic  cases  alone  would  easily  balance 
an  average  year's  work,  and  with  barely  an  exception  that  task  was  readily 
shouldered  and  carried  to  the  finish  by  several  members  of  our  permanent 
force,  in  the  midst  of  an  unusually  severe  winter.  And  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  these  are  serving  the  Government  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
less  than  half  pay — figuring  in  the  scale  of  things  they  must  buy — ^than  that 
received  by  them  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  small  increases  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  ranging  from  19  to  25  cents  per  cnv  after  the  deduction 
for  pension  fund,  are  so  very  trifling  when  compared  to  the  Increased  cost 
of  shoes  or  sugar  or  bread  as  to  make  the  prospect  of  the  Grovernment  employee 
gloomy  indeed,  and  render  him  an  object  of  pity  to  those  in  private  employ 
whose  compensation  has  been  raised  (with  Government  encouragement)  from 
time  to  time  until  in  many  trades  the  Increase  Is  now  nearly  twice  the  original 
pay  of  five  years  ago. 

RULE    17-A. 

There  was  no  material  operation  under  this  rule  during  the  fiscal  year. 

ANARCHISTIC   CASES. 

The  activities  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity  with  respect  to  aliens  of  the  anarchis- 
tic and  kindred  classes  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  inception  from  the  riots 
which  took  place  in  the  down-town  section  of  Cleveland  on  May  1, 1919.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  police  department,  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  this  service  cooperated  in  the  apprehending  of  some  two  score  so-called 
"  Reds,"  In  a  few  of  which  cases  warrants  of  arrest  were  Issued.  In  November, 
1919,  a  more  or  less  concerted  campaign  was  instituted  against  aliens  who 
were  members  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  27 
aliens  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  8  at  Akron,  Ohio.  After  the  usual  hearings, 
81  of  these  aliens  were  ordered  deported,  and  in  company  with  2  of  similar 
classes  from  Cleveland  were  conveyed  to  New  York  for  deportation  on  the  tran.*;- 
port  Buford,  which  sailed  on  December  21,  1919.  The  warrants  were  ultimately 
canceled  in  the  remaining  cases.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  31  this  office 
received  271  warrants  of  arrest  from  the  bureau  for  aliens  alleged  to  be  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  America  or  Communist  Labor  Party.  Over  200  of 
the  above-mentioned  warrants  were  for  aliens  located  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  vicinity,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  whom  could  be  located  in  the  raids  con- 
ducted on  January  2  and  thereafter.  Of  the  Cleveland  aliens  50  per  cent  were 
located,  and  of  course  in  connection  with  these  raids  many  other  aliens  were 
taken  Into  custody  for  whom  warrants  were  applied  for  and  served.  The  total 
number  of  these  warrants  served  during  the  fiscal  year  was  429.  The  depart- 
ment saw  fit  to  cancel  111  waiTants  in  this  class  of  cases  during  the  year,  and 
there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  37  awaiting  deportation  and  25  pending  final 
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decision.  The  liai^dling  of  the  mass  of  warrant  cases  Indicated  herein  without 
the  augmentation  of  our  regular  force  of  inspectors,  save  a  brief  temporary 
detail  of  one  inspector  from  another  district,  placed  upon  the  officers  of  this 
district  a  very  heavy  burden  and  subjected  them  to  the  hardship  of  unusually 
long  hours  or  absence  from  their  official  stations,  or  both,  in  the  most  severe 
winter  weather  experienced  in  this  vicinity  for  many  years;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  most  of  the  records  were  taken  with  the  aid  of , stenographers 
who  were  either  loaned  by  commercial  organizations  through  *  arrangements 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  stenographers  employed  by  that  depart- 
ment temporarily  for  our  assistance,  coupled  with  the  constant  clamor  and 
harangue  of  the  aliens,  th^r  relatives,  and  attorneys  with  respect  to  bond 
matters,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  absence  of  Inspectors  owing  to  illness,  a  slight 
conception  of  our  difficulties  and  embarrassments  may  be  gained.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  be  made  as  to  wholesale  deportations,  it  is  apparent  to  one  who 
has  observed  at  close  range  the  development  of  the  foreign  branches  of  the 
Communist  Party  that  some  drastic  measure  was  necessary  to  check  the  growth 
of  such  organizations,  and  whatever  influences  may  have  caused  the  activity 
against  these  organizations,  the  result  has  been  the  certain  disintegration  of 
the  foreign  branches,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  officials  of  the  Government 
must  be  prudent  and  watchful  lest  there  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  offenses. 
The  writer  heartily  entertains  the  view  that  the  immigration  establishment 
should  be  provided  with  sufficient  men  and  money  to  take  complefe  charge  of 
and  control  entirely  the  investigations  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Immigration  laws.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  this  district  cooperated  splendidly,  and  much  credit 
should  be  given  the  head  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  that  department,  who  prior 
to  his  present  assignment  was  an  efficient  inspector  In  the  immigration  service. 

GENERAL  COMMENT. 

It  is  believed  that  concerted  effort  should  be  made  upon  Congress  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  per  diem  allowed  employees  traveling  upon  official  business.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  an  officer  can  travel  these  days  and  maintain  himself 
decently  on  the  road  for  the  totally  inadequate  sum  of  $4  per  day.  Hardly 
anywhere  can  a  room  be  obtained  for  less  than  $2.50  to  $3,  and  the  cheapest 
sort  of  meals  cost  two  or  even  three  times  as  much  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  imposition  upon  an  employee  of  the  Government  to  compel 
him  to  furnish  his  own  funds  for  traveling  purposes  and  to  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  disbursing  official  in  securing  the  return  thereof.  All  reputable  com- 
mercial concerns  provide  their  traveling  officers  with  a  drawing  account  so 
that  they  are  always  in  funds.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  since  the  ad- 
vancing of  funds  to  Government  travelers  would  probably  entail  a  great  deal 
of  bookkeeping,  etc.,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  reasonably  compen- 
sate the  Government  traveler  for  the  use  of  his  money.  Most  generally  the 
funds  are  in  use  in  traveling  accounts  for  a  period  in  .excess  of  30  days  before 
final  adjustment  is  made,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  simple  accounting,  and  equal 
faimesS'to  the  traveler,  it  would  seem  that  the  least  consideration  to  be  given 
would  be  the  privilege  of  adding  to  the  travel  voucher  in  each  distance  a  sum 
equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  voucher  and  include  the  same  as  the 
last  item  thereof.  Of  course  this  probably  would  require  an  act  of  Congress, 
but  I  have  heard  that  incidents  have  been  known  where  persons  borrowing 
money  from  banks  for  expenses  were  permitted  to  include  in  their  vouchers  an 
Item  for  the  interest  charged  by  the  bank. 

CEBTIFICATE  OF  ARKIVAL. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  applications  for  nunc  pro  tunc 
certificates  of  arrival  for  naturalization  purposes  in  the  cases  of  aliens  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  inspected  and  registered  at  the  time  they 
arrived  in  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  examinations  for  these 
certificates  should  be  revised  entirely,  and  as  the  persons  involved  are  required 
to  appear  anyway  before  naturalization  examiners,  the  so-called  certificate  of 
arrival  should  be  issued  only  upon  the  certification  of  the  naturalization  ex- 
aminer and  his  request  therefor,  and  then  only  by  the  officer  in  charge  at  the 
place  where  the  alien  actually  entered  the  United  States.  The  writer  can  not 
see  much  satisfaction  to  the  Immigration  Service  in  the  plan  whereby  such 
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aD  alien  may  make  an  affidavit  before  a  notary  public,  and  thus  avail  himself 
of  an  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  identity  by  an  immigration  official  at  a  place 
other  than  that  where  he  entered  the  United  States. 

IDENTIFICATION. 

The  "  tin  "  badges  which  have  been  supplied  the  Immigration  Service  for 
many  years  may  be  sufficient  for  show  purposes  about  ports  of  entry,  but  they 
are  wholly  inadequate  as  a  proper  means  of  Identification  of  an  officer  detailed 
to  points  distant  from  his  headquarters.  The  display  of  the  badge  affords  no 
introduction,  nor  even  identification.  It  is  recommended  that  especially  those 
officers  who  conduct  investigations  be  supplied  with  an  adequate  credential  in 
the  form  of  a  card  or  folder  (similar  to  those  Issued  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Employment  Service  in  1918),  which  should  contain  a  sealed  photograph  of 
the  person  to  whom  issued,  and,  of  course,  a  credential  over  the  signature 
of  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  department. 

INTEBDIfiTBICT  CONFERENCES. 

It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  frequent  interdistrict  or  group  conferences 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  country  at  which  the  officers  in  charge  and 
specialists  In  certain  lines  of  the  work  would  meet  with  officials  of  the  bureau 
and  department  and  exchange  views  and  offer  suggestions  for  the  best  and 
most  uniform  practice  throughout  the  service.  These  groups  would  naturally 
embrace  the  different  coast  sections,  the  Interior  districts,  and  the  north  and 
south  borders.  Our  interest  locally  would  naturally  be  one  participated  in  by 
representatives  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  and 
other  stations  similarly  situated.  Such  conference  could  be  held  annually  at 
Cleveland,  for  instance,  and  be  readily  reached  by  officials  from  Washington, 
and  in  addition  to  the  representatives  could  very  profitably  have  present  an 
officer  from  New  York,  and  one,  say,  from  Montreal,  and  in  a  couple  of  days 
secure  an  interchange  of  ideas  that  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  service,  and 
could  be  in  turn  communicated  to  the  personnel  of  the  various  districts,  thus 
stimulating  the  work  of  all  concerned.  Thus  would  be  exerted  a  **  leavening  " 
influence  that  would  far  outbalance  the  expenditure  Involved. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  can  not  urge  too  strongly  that  there  tnust  be  some 
means  provided  for  the  financial  relief  of  the  officers  and  employees  in  this 
district,  if  there  is  any  expectation  of  adequate  returns  in  the  way  of  service 
and  morale.  He  is  very  frank  to  say  that  his  own  salary  is  insufficient  to  meet 
current  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  any  thoughtful  provision  for  his  family  in 
the  future;  and  the  situation  is  equally  keen  with  the  others  in  the  district, 
especially  those  who  have  dependents.  The  only  apparent  source  of  relief  at 
the  present  time  is  to  endeavor  to  find  employment  in  some  other  line  of  work 
outside  of  our  office  hours  and  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  overtime  and 
overwork  in  our  official  employment.  It  is  respectfully  urged,  therefore,  that 
every  possible  effort  be  exerted  by  the  officials  of  the  bureau  and  the  department 
to  secure  a  living  wage  for  those  who  may  remain  in  the  service. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  11,  COMPRISING  ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA,  MICHIGAN.  AND  WISCONSIN.  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

A^PUCATIONS. 

Aliens  examined  at  Chicago  as  a  port  of  entry  have  been  reported  to  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  Montreal  and  are  included  in  his  statistical 
returns.  This  includes  aliens  who  entered  from  Canada  and  whose  admission 
was  subsequently  legalized  by  the  department. 

DEPOBTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS,   INCLUDING  CHINESE). 

The  total  number  of  deportation  cases  in  which  departmental  warrants  were 
Issued  was  854,  although  1,180  cases  of  aliens  suspected  of  being  in  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  law  received  consideration  by  this  office.  Warrant 
hearings  were  held  in  559  cases.    Twenty-two  of  these  are  pending  before  liie 
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department  and  12  are  pending  before  this  ofllce  at  the  close  of  the  year;  381 
arrest  war  .'ants  have  been  canceled;  88  warrants  of  deportation  executed;  74 
warrants  of  deportation  are  in  the  hands  of  this  office  for  execution ;  and  action 
has  been  deferred  by  the  department  In  32  cases. 

But  one  Chinese  person  was  arrested  under  the  immigration  law,  his  deporta- 
tion having  been  ordered. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIBS. 

Head  tax  collected  at  this  station  has  been  promptly  forwarded  to  the  com- 
missioner of  immigration  at  Montreal  to  be  Included  in  his  report. 

The  allotment  to  this  district  was  $8,000  and  the  disbursements  totaled 
$7,601.69. 

The  stated  amount  of  disbursements  includes  only  ascertained  expenditures 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1919.  A  conservative  estimate  of  unascertained  sums 
yet  to  be  paid  indicates  that  the  total  will  not  be  less  than  $8,500.  With  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  conditions  which  have  restricted  immigration  and 
made  deportation  Impossible  in  so  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  deportations  will  Increase. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    d6URTS. 

Seven  Chinese  persons  were  arrested  this  year  on  commissioner's  warrant, 
and  there  were  41  such  cases  pending  from  1919.  Deportation  was  ordered  by 
the  United  States  commissioner  in  7  cases  and  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
In  1  case,  the  aliens  in  5  instances  having  been  deported. 

The  number  of  arrest  cases  Indicates  that  there  has  been  less  fraudulent 
entry  to  the  United  States  since  war- time  conditions  In  Canada  have  made 
that  country  more  attractive  to  che  Chinese  landing  there  and  war-time  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  have  made  passage  through  that  country  so  precarious.  It 
aeems  probable,  too,  that  the  new  Canadian  laws  relating  to  Chinese  will  lessen 
the  number  coming  to  the  United  States  via  Canada. 

CIVIL   SUITS. 

The  6  cases  mentioned  as  pending  In  last  year's  report  have  not  been  disposed 
of.    No  new  cases  have  arisen  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
No  criminal  prosecutions  have  been  Instituted. 

WRITS    OF   HABEAS   COBPUB   APPLIED   FOR. 

Writs  in  9  new  cases  were  sued  out,  and  5  cases  are  pending  from  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  One  alien  was  discharged  on  a  writ,  which  leaves  13  cases 
pending. 

Five  of  the  cases  pending,  which  were  brought  in  the  district  court  at  Mil- 
waukee, arose  from  the  arrest  for  deportation  of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America.  They  have  not  been  argued  yet,  on  account  of  pressure  of 
other  business  in  that  court,  and  the  aliens  were  released  on  ball.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  heard  by  Judge  Geiger,  whose  opinions  commanfS 
much  respect. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

Practically  no  cases  Involving  prostitution  have  come  to  our  attention,  due 
to  the  fact  that  repressive  measures  by  municipal  authorities  have  scattered 
the  business  and  caused  It  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution.  Possible 
additional  reasons  are  the  changed  Industrial  conditions  and  the  fact  that  few 
unsophisticated  alien  women  have  arrived  in  this  country  since  the  war  began. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

No  violations  of  any  magnitude  were  discovered  during  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  Employers  as  a  rule  have  become  familiar  with  the 
broad  character  of  the  present  law  and  are  not  disposed  to  take  any  chances 
¥^th  It.  Numerous  Inquiries  are  received  about  importing  skilled  labor  in 
accordance  with  rule  27,  and  a  circular  covering  It  has  been  mimeographed 
for  the  benefit  of  such  inquirers.    All  applications  so  far  made  have  received 
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favorable  action  by  the  department.  Many  inquiries  are  also  received  about 
Importing  domestic  and  farm  help,  testifying  to  the  great  scarcity  of  this  kind 
of  labor. 

WORK   OF   MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

What  was  said  in  preceding  reports  of  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  still  remains  in  effect. 

SMUGGLING    0FEBATI0N8. 

There  have  been  no  indications  here  of  any  organized  smuggling  of  Ghlneee 
or  other  aliens. 

SOCIETIES   FOB   THE  BENEFIT   OF   ALIENS. 

No  new  organizations  of  this  sort  have  come  to  our  notice  during  the  year 
ejccept  the  recently  organized  United  Americans  of  Illinois,  one  of  whose  pur- 
poses is  to  furnish  non-English-spealclng  people,  and  especially  the  foreign- 
language  press,  with  authentic  information  about  the  regulations  governing 
immigration,  alien-income  tax,  passports,  travel  permits,  etc.  This  office  re- 
cently furnished  the  organization  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  Immigra- 
tion regulations,  which  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages  and 
furnished  the  foreign-language  press  of  this  vicinity.  Similar  statements  have 
been  furnished  the  "welfare  departments*'  of  some  of  the  mills,  etc..  where 
foreigners  are  employed  and  have  been  printed  In  their  **  house  organs  "  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  exploitation  of  resident  aliens  who  wish  to  send  abroad 
for  relatives. 

The  office  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League  has  been  moved  to  rooms  in 
the  building  adjoining  this  office,  which  ha^  facilitated  the  execution  of  affidavits 
for  arriving  aliens,  etc. 

SETTLEMENTS   OF    ALIENS   OF    PABTICULAB    BACKS. 

These  settlements  have  not  changed  materially  during  the  past  year.  The 
gradual  extension  of  the  business  and  manufacturing  districts  encroaches  on 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  poorer  foreigners  and  they  gradually  move  to 
better  neighborhoods. 

CHINESE   PBEINVESTI6ATI0N    MATTEB6. 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  exempt  classes  were  granted  return  certificates, 
in  addition  to  28  laborers  and  63  natives.  Investigations  numbering  129  were 
conducted  In  other  matters  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion 
laws.  Applications  for  duplicate  certificates  were  granted  in  the  five  cases 
occurring  during  the  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  from  three  to  four  times  as  large  as 
those  for  last  year.  As  travel  conditions  improve  a  marked  increase  in  these 
figures  may  be  expected. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  records  show  u  reasonable  Increase  over  last  year  in  applications  for 
admission  at  ports  of  entry,  103  having  been  investigated,  as  were  2  after  tem- 
porary admission  of  the  aliens  concerned ;  and  4  after  admission  of  the  aliena 
on  bond.  In  addition,  there  were  conducted  Investigations  In  1,184  warrant 
cases;  592  In  naturalization  matters;  and  1,313  in  other  matters. 

STATION   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  present  quarters  are  adequate  and  convenient,  and  the  rental  is  very 
low  in  comparison  with  prices  fixed  within  the  last  year;  the  rate  of  $1  per 
square  foot  which  we  enjoy  was  made  two  years  ago  for  a  three-year  term, 
and  since  then  rentals  In  the  older  office  buildings  have  increased  ^  per  cent 
or  more,  while  there  has  been  an  even  greater  increase  In  the  newer  and  more 
ornate  buildings. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  year  some  of  the  equipment  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  In  this  building  was  loaned  to  the  station  for  use 
until  needed  elsewhere  by  that  bureau  or  the  Employment  Service. 
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PERSONNEL. 

The  oflacers  Ib  this  district  have  performed  their  duties  with  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  energy.  The  figures  set  forth  earlier  In  this  report  show  a  great 
Increase  In  the  work,  which  has  been  taken  care  of  with  little  additional  help. 
During  the  Communist  raids  in  November,  December,  and  January  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  kindly  loaned  stenographers  to  report  some  of  the  hearings. 

Comment  on  tiie  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  which  can  be  paid  with  the  ap- 
propriations available  is  needless.  Expenses  have  doubled  in  the  last  six 
years,  but  compensation  has  not»kept  pace.  The  loyalty  and  industry  which 
have  characterized  all  officers  under  these  trying  conditions  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  their  patriotism. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  INVESTIGATIVE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Relations  with  fellow 
officers  in  all  departments  have  been  most  cordial. 

ALIEN  ANARCHISTS. 

Various  reasons  have  made  It  inexpedient  to  hold  hearings  under  the  war- 
rants Issued  for  the  alleged  alien  anarchists  now  under  sentence  in  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary.  Their  cases  have  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  if  that  court  decides  against  them  we  will  proceed  under 
the  act  of  May  10,  1920,  which  will  make  It  necessary  only  to  show  alienage 
and  the  commission  of  a  crime  under  the  war-time  laws.  If  their  conviction 
Is  not  upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  we  will  proceed  under  the 
anarchist  provisions  of  the  law.  As  a  result  of  the  Communist  raids  In  January 
we  applied  for  738  warrants,  of  which  we  were  able  to  serve  453  to  date ;  349 
have  been  canceled ;  4  aliens  have  been  deported ;  57  are  awaiting  deportation 
as  soon  as  transportation  can  be  arranged;  in  28  cases  final  action  has  been 
deferred  for  three  or  six  months ;  10  cases  are  pending  before  the  department, 
and  5  cases  remain  to  be  completed  by  this  office  when  Important  witnesses  are 
located.  Needless  to  say,  this  work  and  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
it  had  to  be  done  called  for  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  all  officers.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  raids  were  not  popular  with  a  considerable  element  in 
each  locality  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  Insure  each  alien  a  hearing 
80  fair  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  nor  the  courts  could  find  any  fault  with 
It.  The  extremely  short  time  between  the  receipt  of  the  warrants  and  the 
date  set  for  their  service  made  their  classification  as  to  locality,  their  index- 
ing, etc.,  in  Itself  no  little  task.  In  this  city  it  was  fortunately  possible  to  get 
the  use  of  one  whole  cell  wing  at  the  house  of  correction,  made  vacant  by  the 
operation  of  the  prohibition  law,  and  aliens  arrested  In  this  vicinity  were  de- 
tained in  comparative  comfort  until  their  friends  could  arrange  bail.  Detained 
aliens  were,  of  course,  accorded  hearings  before  those  who  were  at  large  on 
ball.  All  aliens  but  three  were  promptly  released  on  bond,  those  three  being 
deported  with  the  least  possible  delay.  All  the  aliens  In  any  locality  were 
examined  by  the  same  Inspector,  who  was  thus  able  to  dovetail  together  all  the 
f&cts  brought  out  at  all  their  hearings  and  give  each  one  a  more  thorough 
examination  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

All  reports  were  reviewed  by  one  Inspector  before  being  submitted  to  the 
bureau,  this  reviewing  officer  thus  acquiring  a  broad  knowledge  of  all  Com- 
munist activities  In  this  district.  One  of  our  most  efficient  Inspectors  was  on 
furlough  and  was  recalled  to  duty  to  assist  In  this  extra  work,  and  the  bureau 
kindly  detailed  a  very  capable  man  from  the  Jacksonville  district  for  two 
months.  The  clerical  force  was  increased  for  90  days  by  two  temporary  stenog- 
raphers and,  as  mentioned  before,  by  the  services  of  some  stenographers  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  service  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  attorneys  for  the  aliens  sought  diligently  for  some  fault  to  find,  none  of 
them  had  any  criticism  to  offer  on  the  transcripts  made  by  our  stenographers ; 
derks  who  are  being  paid  less  wages  than  the  average  amanuensis  in  a  law 
office  did  the  work  of  court  reporters.  The  use  of  Liberty  bonds  as  collateral 
for  ball  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  service  and  the  aliens;  real  estate 
bonds  In  the  State  of  Illinois  are  worth  little  more  than  the  paper  they  are 
vnritten  on,  as  the  bondsman  may  transfer  his  property  five  minutes  after  he 
g^ves  the  bond  and  render  the  bond  absolutely  valueless ;  under  these  drcum- 
stances  we  could  not  have  released  aliens  on  real  estate  bonds  without  first 
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making  the  most  searching  Investigation  as  to  the  Integrity  of  the  signers,  and 
that  would  have  meant  practically  Indefinite  delay. 

INTEBNED  SIBAMTCW. 

On  account  of  its  Inland  location  this  office  did  not  participate  In  this  work. 

PASSPOBT-FIEBlCrr    WOBK. 

Applications  for  permits  to  depart  from  the  country  numbered  3,061,  of  which 
2,686  were  granted,  83  refused,  arid  432  remained  pending  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  question. 

TEMPOBABY  ADMISSION  OF  LABOBEBS  FOB  WAB  WOBK. 

One  Mexican,  imported  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  was  deported  at 
the  company's  expense.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  returned 
1  Mexican  and  reported  the  desertion  of  27  others.  The  Santa  Fe  reported  8 
desertions.  Miguel  Munoz,  Imported  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation,  was  de- 
ported at  its  expense.  Alberto  Flores  was  imported  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  but  when  he  wanted  to  return  to  Mexico  the  company  refused  to 
furnish  him  transportation;  the  matter  was  promptly  referred  to  the  bureau 
and  the  higher  officials  of  the  company  directed  that  tranq;>ortatioQ  be  fttr- 
nished,  but  In  the  meantime  the  alien  had  disappeared. 

tLLITEEACT. 

This  office  does  not  come  In  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  illiteracy  test 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  qualified  to  discuss  it 

BULB   17-A. 

No  new  releases  under  this  rule  were  made  during  the  year,  but  one  alien 
was  paroled  to  the  Central  Howard  Association,  whose  business  It  Is  to  a«Ust 
released  prisoners  in  securing  employment.  One  alien  so  released  has  bought  a 
good  home,  and  has  made  himself  a  highly  respected  member  of  his  com- 
munity through  the  assistance  given  him  by  this  association.  Another  alleu 
released  under  rule  17-A  joined  the  Army  and  is  making  a  good  record  there. 

SEAMEN. 

A  total  of  408  seamen  were  examined  who  arrived  at  this  port  as  members 
of  the  crews  of  vessels  coming  from  Canada,  to  126  of  whom  seamen's  cards 
were  Issued.  None  were  certified  during  the  year  for  loathsome  or  dangerous 
contagious  diseases,  or  removed  from  vessels  for  hospital  treatment 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  12,  COMPRISINa  MINNESOTA 
AND  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Many  of  the  adverse  conditions  imposed  by  the  World  War,  and  which 
rlously  curtailed  and  handicapped  all  regular  immigration  work  here  and  else- 
where, have  been  removed  or  partially  overcome  during  the  year  Just  closed. 
It  is  Edncerely  hoped  that  normal  conditions  will  again  be  restored  early  in  the 
approaching  year,  thereby  permitting  the  expeditious  handling  of  all  immlgra* 
tion  work,  especially  deportations  . 

As  this  is  an  Interior  district  there  are,  of  course,  no  arrivals  to  report. 
Entries  to  this  district  from  Canada,  via  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  are 
through  14  border  ports,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  at 
Montreal. 

DEPOBTATIONS     (EXPTTLSIONS). 

During  the  year  Just  closed,  60  aliens  (35  men,  17  women,  and  8  children) 
were  deported  by  this  office — ^22  to  Canada,  38  to  Europe.  Twenty-two  of  these 
were  Insane  public  charges  removed  from  State  hospitals ;  11  were  aliens  con- 
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vlcted  of  crime  and  removed  from  penal  institutions,  and  the  remaining  27 
were  deported  on  various  immigration  charges.  Five  additional  aliens  under 
orders  of  deportation  voluntarily  left  the  United  States  at  their  own  expense 
and  their  departure  was  verified  by  this  service.  Eighteen  other  deportations 
from  this  district  by  stations  under  the  Montreal  office  were :  Portal,  2 ;  Winni- 
peg, 9 ;  International  Falls,  4 ;  Duluth,  3.  Grand  total  of  deportations  from  this 
district  during  the  year,  78;  by  Minneapolis  office,  60;  by  border  stations,  18. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  number  (60)  is  the  largest  deported  by  the 
Minneapolis  office  in  a  year  since  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1914,  when  the 
total  was  64. 

The  year  closed  with  deportation  warrants  in  hand  for  64  aliens.  (Where- 
abouts unknown  of  9  of  these,  who  violated  parole  or  escaited  from  State 
Institutions.)  Twenty-four  of  the  64  aliens  are  now  serving  sentence  in  penal  or 
reformatory  Institutions,  while  most  of  the  others  can  not  be  deported  at 
present  owing  to  other  reasons. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  121  deportation  cases  were  dis- 
missed locally  or  by  the  department  for  various  reasons,  such  as  Insufficient 
evidence,  death,  escape,  legalization  of  entry,  loss  of  Jurisdiction,  and  transfer 
of  cases  to  other  offices. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  applications  for  5  arrest  warrants  were  pending 
before  the  department,  15  warrants  of  arrest  were  in  hand  and  unserved,  16 
hearings  were  before  the  department  for  decision  or  decision  had  been  deferred, 
and  there  were  approximately  45  open  cases. 

Included  in  the  foregoing  summary  were  37  warrants  of  arrest  under  the  act 
of  October  16,  1918  (alien  anarchists,  etc.),  issued  during  the  year  and  based 
on  evidence  obtained  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  aliens  were 
allegefl  to  be  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  Communist  Labor  Party.  Thirty-, 
four  of  the  37  warrants  received  have  been  served  and  hearings  conducted,  with 
the  following  results.:  Dismissed,  23 ;  ordered  deported,  9 ;  decision  deferred,  2. 
The  present  report,  I  believe,  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  comment  on 
these  cases.  Actual  membership  in  the  parties  named  was  admitted  or  proved 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Testimony  in  most  of  the  cases  was 
voluminous,  covering  past  and  present  affiliations  and  personal  beliefs.  As 
stated,  there  were  few  clear  or  "  perfect "  cases  where  membership  in  one  of  the 
two  organizations  was  positively  established.  Inspectors  Robert  F.  Davis  and 
O.  B.  Holton  conducted  all  these  hearings,  assisted  by  Clerks  William  G. 
Kyqulst  and  George  Weaver.  Recommendations  in  each  case  were  made  by  the 
examining  officer  and  myself,  based  upon  the  evidence  Introduced  at  hearings, 
and  our  interpretation  of  the  law.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  examining  in- 
spectors and  myself  frequently  differed  in  our  recommendations  in  the  same 
case.  However,  each  received  careful  personal  consideration  of  both  the 
examining  inspector  and  myself.  The  recommendations  reflected  our  individual 
convictions.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were  present  at 
these  hearings,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  aliens  were  represented  by 
counsel.  Painstaking  attempt  was  made,  as  always,  to  accord  aliens  a  full 
and  fair  hearing,  and  no  adverse  comment  has  been  heard  from  any  source 
regarding  our  handling  of  these  cases.  The  deposit  of  $18,500  In  Liberty  bonds 
for  release  of  those  aliens  arrested  under  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  Imposed 
an  additional  responsibility  In  receiving,  depositing,  and  returning  them. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  almost  all  these  bonds  have  been  finally  accounted 
for  at  this  time. 

COMMENTS  ON  DEPOBTATION  WOBK. 

As  formerly,  there  has  been  active  and  hearty  cooperation  with  other  offices 
in  handling  deportation  cases,  especially  In  the  delivery  of  aliens  to  eastbound 
deportation  parties.  Success  of  deportation  parties  Inaugurated  by  the  bureau 
and  in  charge  of  Its  own  representatives  naturally  depends  upon  the  clocklike 
cooperation  of  the  various  field  offices.  Although  ample  advance  notice  of  the 
movement  of  parties  Is  usually  given,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  make  deliveries 
at  a  specified  time  and  place.  This  is  due,  however,  to  a  limited  force,  and 
varying  local  conditions  unknown  to  the  bureau. 

Increased  activity  In  deportation  work  Is  inevitable  when  It  becomes  possible 
to  deport  all  aliens  whose  removal  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions, and  to  deport  current  cases  irrespective  of  nationality,  shortly  after 
Issuance  of  warrants. 
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An  embarrassing  condition  of  present  deportation  work  is  tlie  necessity  of 
obtaining  passports  (or  production  of  evidence  necessary  to  obtain  them)  for 
aliens  to  be  deported  at  Government  expense.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
cases  of  insane  aliens  and  those  from  European  countries  whose  territorial 
limits  were  altered  by  the  peace  conference. 

Several  cases  have  arisen  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  where  aliens 
entered  the  American  Army  during  the  war,  either  through  the  draft  or  enlist- 
ment, served*  for  a  time — in  this  country  or  Europe — later  received  honorable 
discharge  and  subsequently  became  public  charges.  These  aliens,  however,  were 
believed  to  be  subject  to  deportation  under  the  existing  law.  While  It  did 
not  appear  to  the  laymen  that  aliens*  disability  (whether  insanity  or  otherw^ise) 
was  even  remotely  due  to  Army  service,  especially  when  such  service  was 
entirely  in  this  country — action  by  this  service  in  such  cases  Is  likely  to  be 
questioned  by  the  public.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  these  cases  should  be 
reported  to  and  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  to  determine 
the  Government's  liability,  if  any,  before  or  at  the  time  deportation  proceedings 
are  Instituted. 

A  different  situation  exists  as  regards  Americans  who  enlisted  in  the  Cana- 
dian Army  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War.  It  is  understood  that  Canada  holds  that  these  men,  irrespective  of  the 
time  they  entered  the  Canadian  Army,  have  not  acquired  Canadian  citizenship 
thereby.  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  those  Americans  who 
entered  the  Canadian  Army  prior  to  April  6,  1917,  lost  their  citizenship  here, 
and  defines  procedure  by  which  they  may  be  restored  to  American  citlzensdiip ; 
occasionally  such  an  American  who  has  served  in  the  Canadian  Army  returns 
to  this  country  and  becomes  a  public  charge — possibly  due  In  part  to  army 
service.  Deportation  of  these  ex-Canadian  soldiers  Is  Impossible,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  proper  that  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  as  public  charges  should 
fall  on  the  American  taxpayer.  Doubtless  the  Canadian  authorities  might 
extend  financial  relief  through  pension  or  otherwise,  if  these  cases  were  called 
to  their  attention,  and  it  appeared  that  present  disability  was  due  to  such  army 
service. 

A  recommendation  it  is  desired  to  urge,  and  which  it  Is  hoped  to  see  incorpo- 
rated into  the  immigration  law,  pertains  to  jurisdiction  in  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. In  all  cases  where  a  time  limit  is  placed  on  the  deportation  of  aliens 
It  Is  believed  that  in  computing  such  time  all  periods  should  be  excluded  during 
which  an  alien  is  an  Inmate  of  a  hospital,  poorhouse,  jail,  prison,  or  other  public 
Institution,  and  each  month  during  which  he  has  received  relief  from  the  poor 
fund  of  any  county  or  municipality.  This  is  the  Minnesota  law  determining  the 
domicile  or  settlement  of  applicants  for  public  aid,  and  it  is  believed  substan- 
tially the  same  law  is  in  force  in  most  of  the  States.  Amendment  of  the  immi- 
gration law  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  Indicated  would  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  retain  jurisdiction,  in  public  charge  cases  especially,  for  a  longer 
period.  This  would  permit  the  deportation  of  many  aliens  who  were  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  our  service  during  the  first  three  or  five  years  after  landing, 
as  the  violation  may  be;  those  whose  landing  could  not  be  verified  during  the 
present  statutory  limitation  because  of  misleading  or  incomplete  information, 
and  especially  In  the  cases  of  the  Insane,  where  no  reliable  information  what- 
ever may  be  obtainable  within  a  reasonable  time  after  admission  to  State 
institutions. 

Another  suggestion  which  the  writer  thinks  might  well  be  adopted  and  In- 
corporated into  the  law  also  pertains  to  date  of  aliens'  entry  to  the  United 
States  as  determining  Jurisdiction  in  deportation  proceedings.  Under  the 
Chinese-exclusion  laws  the  Government  has  placed  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
arrested  Chinese  of  establishing  his  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United 
States.  As  regards  deportation  of  aliens  under  the  general  immigration  law, 
it  is  believed  the  same  reasoning  should  be  followed  to  the  extent  of  placing 
the  burden  on  aliens  of  proving  that  they  had  been  In  the  United  States  beyond 
the  statutory  deportation  period  and  were  therefore  not  subject  to  deportation 
on  the  ground  or  grounds  alleged.  As  we  are  now  operating  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  obtain  landing  data  from  the  alien  himself  or  other  Interested 
party,  and  then  secure  an  official  certificate  of  arrival  from  the  port  authorities. 
Usually  knowing  of  its  intended  use,  it  frequently  happais  that  the  alien  or 
his  friends  willfully  give  misleading  information  regarding  entry  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  deportation.    As  stated,  the  burden  of  establishing  date  and 
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place  of  entry  now  rests  with  the  Government,  whereas  it  is  believed  it  should 
rest  with  the  alien. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  passage  no  cases 
liave  yet  been  considered  and  handled  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920  (to  amend 
act  of  Oct.  16,  1918,  regarding  alien  members  of  the  anarchistic  and  similar 
classes),  and  the  act  of  May  10,  1920  ("An  act  to  deport  certain  undesirable 
aliens  and  to  deny  readmisslon  to  those  deported  "). 

FINANCIAL  AFIAIBS. 

On  August  7,  1918,  the  estimated  cost  of  operation  of  this  district  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  (just  closed)  was  $1,975.  The  bureau,  however,  made  original 
allotment  under  the  immigration  appropriation  of  $1,000  on  July  31,  1919,  In- 
creasing it  by  $500  May  17,  1920,  or  a  total  of  $1,500.  While  a  few  minor 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  submitted  and  passed,  it  now  appears  that  the  year 
closed  with  a  deficit  of  less  than  $50.  The  money  exi)ended  was  divided  under 
four  headings:  Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $252.55;  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  $348;  traveling  expenses,  exclusive  of  transportation, 
$482.12 ;  detention  and  maintenance  of  aliens,  $462.25. 

Additional  expenses  under  other  appropriations  and  not  chargeable  to  allot- 
ment were  incurred  as  fdllows :  "  Enforcement  of  laws  against  alien  anarchists" 
since  March  7,  1920,  $114.95;  "expenses  of  deporting  aliens"  since  April  22, 
1920,  $27.73.  The  foregoing  statement  of  expenses,  of  course,  does  not  include 
salaries  and  transportation. 

As  stated  under  the  subhead  **  Investigation,"  the  sum  of  $192  in  head  tax 
was  collected  and  remitted  by  this  office  during  the  year.  (Collected  from 
aliens  whose  entry  had  been  legalized.) 

As  directed  by  the. bureau,  monthly  statements  have  been  compiled  and  sub- 
mitted, showing  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  office  in  deportation  of  aliens 
where  warrants  were  Issued  before  and  after  July  1,  1919.  This  tabulation 
shows  grand  totals  as  follows : 

Ordered  deported  prior  to  July  1,  1919 $1, 903. 83 

Ordered  subsequent  to  July  1,  1919 2,  708. 00 


Cost  of  deporting  60  aliens  by  Minneapolis  office—    4, 611. 83 

Pursuing  tills  line  of  inquiry  still  further,  the  figures  show  that  it  cost  an 
average  of  $70.86  to  deport  each  of  the  60  aliens  deported  by  this  office.  This 
average,  of  course,  includes  all  deportation  expenses  incurred  by  Inspectors, 
matrons,  and  attendants,  including  their  railroad  transportation  and  that  of 
till  aliens  deported. 

I  deslro  to  renew  the  recommendation  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  per 
diem  allowance  for  the  Immigration  Service  be  increased  to  at  least  $5.  This 
would  be  merelj  a  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  present  per  diem  allowance 
of  $4.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  cost  of  subsistence  has  increased 
considerably  over  25  per  cent  since  the  $4  per  diem  was  originally  authorized 
for  the  service. 

Considerable  embarrassment  has  arisen  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  submission  i)f  expense  accounts  under  three  appropriations.  This 
has  been  especially  true  cf  split  accounts,  where  part  of  expenses  on  the  same 
trip  was  chargeable  to  one  appropriation  and  the  balance  to  one  or  two  others. 
This  procedure  likewise  complicated  the  preparation  of  monthly  liability 
reports.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  simplified  and  standardized  for  the 
coming  year. 

CHINESE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

As  anticipated  in  my  last  annual  report,  during  the  year  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  CMnese  work,  especially  applications  for  return  certificates.  How- 
ever, there  were  no  cases  of  striking  interest  or  deserving  of  comment  at  this 
time.    Summarized,  the  cases  were  classified  and  disposed  of  as  follows: 
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Applica- 
tions. 

proved. 

Denied. 

Pending. 

Died. 

Action 
unknown. 

MflrrtiaPtflAnd  mcwchAntii'  snns  (dernrilnR) 

6 
2 
14 
12 
2 
5 

6 
1 

12 
10 

Mffchai^tq'  ^ns  /nntflrlriK) - 

1 
1 
1 

Laborers  (departins) 

1 

Natives  and  sons  of  natives  (depimlng) . . . 
Natives  and  sons  of  natives  Centering) 

1 

2 

AtndMitii  ffinterinff)  -t...tt».-t-t ^r-. 

5 

41               34 

1 

3 

1 

2 

InveistlgatlODs  were  also  made  from  time  to  time  relative  to  Chinese  admitted 
as  of  tbo  exempt  class.  No  arrests  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  law  were  made 
in  this  district  during  the  year. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  the  hureau  will  renew  its  recommendation,  carried  in 
previous  annual  reports,  for  registration  of  all  Chinese  (laborers  and  ex- 
empts) now  in  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  the  law  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  thereafter  registered  laborers  be  permitted  to  leave  upon  depositing 
their  certificates  and  readmitted  merely  upon  identification.  This  registration 
of  Chinese  could  easily  be  done  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  all  alien 
residents  If  the  alien  registration  bill  is  passed  by  Congress. 

INVESTIGATIONS.   ' 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  this  ofilce  investigated  the  claims  of 
American  citizenship  advanced  by  82  persons  whom  the  Dominion  authorities 
sought  to  deport  to  the  United  States  as  citizens  thereof.  This  was  an  in- 
crease by  21  over  the  preceding  year. 

Miscellaneous  investigations,  including  those  on  behalf  of  arriving  aliens, 
were  made  from  time  to  time  at  request  of  the  bureau  and  field  officers,  and, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  bonds  for  incoming  or  arrested  aliens  were  investi- 
gated and  approved. 

Twenty-four  aliens  who  had  entered  the  United  States  without  inspection, 
or  for  temporary  stay  only,  were  examined  by  this  office  during  the  year, 
their  entry  legalized,  and  a  total  of  $192  in  head  tax  collected  and  remitted. 

PERSONNEL. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  know  that  Congress  has  again  recognized  the 
necessity  and  justness  of  a  salary  bonus  to  the  poorer  paid  Federal  employees 
by  continuing  the  $240  per  annum  bonus  for  another  year.  Second  only  in 
Importance  to  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  recent  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
Sterllng-Lehlbach  bill  "for  the  retirement  of  employees  In  the  classified  civil 
service."  This  undoubtedly  will  prove  of  great  mutual  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  large  number  of  faithful  workers. 

NUNC  PBO  TUNC   EXAMINATIONS   FOB   NATURALIZATION   PURPOSES. 

A  feature  of  district  work  which  only  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau 
through  the  submission  of  these  annual  reports  is  the  examination  of  various 
aliens  who  entered  the  country  without  inspection  by  the  Immigration  Service, 
who  could  not  be  deported  because  of  expiration  of  time  limit,  and  who,  as 
petitioners  for  naturalization,  require  a  certificate  of  arrival.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  such  aliens  were  examined  in  person  or  by  affidavit  during  the 
last  12  months.  Certificates  were  granted  in  practically  aU  cases.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  such  cases  are  pending  at  this  writing,  awaiting  a|^ 
I)earance  of  alien  or  submission  of  affidavit. 

A  special  affidavit  form  prepared  by  and  printed  for  this  station  has  mate- 
rially simplified  the  examination  of  these  aliens.  Favorable  comment  on  this 
special  form  has  been  received  from  a  number  of  other  offices. 

This  examination  of  aliens  and  preparation  of  certificates  requires  a  large 
part  of  one  man's  time. 

PERMIT  WOpK  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Officials  at  this  station  continued  to  act  as  permit  agents  for  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  past  year.    Owing  to  modification  of  the  regulations  gor- 
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«niiiig  permits  and  amended  definition  of  "  hostile  aliens  "  there  were  only  178 
applications  filed,  all  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  granted*  For 
some  months  past  the  work  of  this  office  has  been  restricted  to  alien  enemies 
desiring  to  visit  Canada,  and  aliens  of  no  nationality  nnable  to  obtain  pass- 
ports. 

UATB0N8   AND  ATTENDANTS   IN   DEFOBTATION   CASES. 

Matrons  and  attendants  are  now  allowed  a  nominal  compensation  of  $1  only 
for  serricea  In  years  past,  when  attendants  and  matrons  went  through  to 
port  of  delivery,  where  they  were  allowed  a  24-hour  lay-over,  with  possibility 
•of  visiting  friends  and  returning  by  another  route,  the  nominal  compensation 
•of  $1  was  generally  acceptable.  Numerous  changes,  however,  have  come  about 
since  that  procedure  was  inaugurated.  The  trips  originating  at  this  station 
Are  shorter,  rarely  farther  than  to  Chicago  or  Winnipeg,  both  over  400  miles 
and  less  than  500,  with  no  authorized  lay-over;  the  compensation  for  a  matron 
•or  attendant  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  number  or  condition  of  aliens  under 
their  care;  most  of  such  assistants  employed  by  this  office  are  entitled  only  to 
actual  expenses  and  $1  compensation ;  and,  as  they  are  usually  outsiders  design 
nated  by  hospital  or  other  authorities  at  our  request,  not  seeing  such  assign- 
ments on  their  own  account,  they  are  naturally  unfamiliar  with  our  travel 
regulations,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  likelihood  of  disallowances  in  their 
expense  accounts.  At  best,  they  barely  break  even,  and  in  case  of  disallowance 
of  $1  or  more  they  lose  money  and  have,  in  fact,  donated  their  services.  I 
•earnestly  recommend  that  the  nominal  compensation  of  attendants  and  matrons 
1)e  Increased  to  $5. 

In  closing  this  report  it  Is  again  desired  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and 
support  of  the  bureau  and  department,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  my  associates, 
-and  the  active  aid  of  various  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  officials,  as  well  as 
the  representatives  of  relief  and  charitable  organlzationa 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  13,  COMPRISING  MISSOURI, 
IOWA.  EASTERN  NEBRASKA,  EASTERN  KANSAS,  AND  EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. ' 


GENERAL  COMMENT. 


The  natural  Increase  in  the  volume  of  business  In  this  office  might  have  been 
within  the  capacity  of  our  small  force  of  Inspectors  had  not  their  time  and 
Attention  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  during  the  last  six  months  by  the  abnor- 
mal pressure  occasioned  by  the  so-called  campaign  against  alien  anarchists, 
•Communists,  and  other  radicals,  whose  cases,  under  departmental  instructions, 
were  given  precedence  over  all  other  activities. 

As  to  these  special  cases,  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that  the  record  of  this  dis- 
trict can  not  be  impeached  and  that  the  general  criticism  of  the  service  on  the 
part  of  politicians  and  a  prejudiced  press  can  not  be  applied  to  our  branch  of 
the  service.  No  arrests  were  made  by  the  immigration  officers  in  this  district, 
nor  was  jurisdiction  exercised  over  aliens  apprehended  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  until  warrants  of  arrest  were  duly  issued  by  the 
•Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  possible  that  the  inspector  In  charge  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  criticism  for  too  great  leniency  In  accepting  the  personal  parole 
of  the  aliens  or  their  friends  in  a  few  cases  where  great  hardship  would  have 
resulted  from  detention  in  Jail,  bpt  no  such  parole  was  violated.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  was  made  to  facilitate  the  release  of  arrested  aliens  under  bond, 
and  the  right  of  representation  by  counsel  was  invariably  respected ;  moreover, 
all  warrant  hearings  were  expedited  as  promptly  as  was  possible  with  our 
limited  force. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  ALIENS. 

As  has  been  anticipated,  there  is  apparent  a  very  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  foreign-bom  residents  in  this  section  to  send  for  their  indigent  and 
•dependent  relatives  in  Europe  and  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  coming  to  America, 
presumably  for  permanent  residence.  More  than  ever  Is  there  cause  to  believe 
that  the  war-ravaged  European  nations  will  discourage  emigration  of  their 
able-bodied  citizens,  whose  potency  for  rehabilitation  and  the  "  replenishment 
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of  the  land  "  is  an  invaluable  asset,  but,  by  the  same  token,  it  Is  a  port  of  the 
obvious  program  to  speed  the  departure  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  the  aged 
and  infirm — the  human  liability,  so  to  speak.  These  conditions  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  the  demands  made  upon  us  for  Investigation  as  to  the  destination 
and  prospects  of  aliens  detained  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  destined  to  friends 
and  relatives  here.  Proportionately,  the  volume  of  this  e9)ecial  line  of  work 
Is  larger  than  it  ever  was  In  prewar  times,  when  the  arrivals  at  the  ports  of 
entry  were  vastly  greater  than  now.  There  Is  also  an  increasing  demand  for 
our  advice  and  assistance  in  behalf  of  those  aliens  whose  Importation  is  sought 
by  friends  and  relatives  here  In  advance  of  their  preparations  for  leaving  their 
native  lands.  The  demands  upon  our  time  and  effort  in  this  connection  more 
than  equalize  the  previous  demand  for  special  work  in  the  permit  and  passport 
line,  which  now  has  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  such  essential  legislation  or  departmental  action  be 
inaugurated  as  will  result  in  placing  in  all  foreign  ports  whence  there  is  any 
considerable  emigration  to  America  capable  and  experienced  immigration  offi- 
cers  who  can  supervise  the  Inspection  and  investigation  of  all  aliens  who  are 
not  obviously  fit  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  laws.  The  unfortunates  of 
other  lands  should  not  be  permitted  to  embark  for  America,  risking  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  heartbreak  of  rejection,  unless  there  can  be  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  a  welcome. 

NATURALIZATION. 

As  heretofore,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  attention  is  required  by  so- 
called  nunc  pro  tunc  inspections  of  aliens  whose  entry  was  unlawful,  but 
who  now  seek  naturalization,  and  so  far  as  possible  these  matters  are  given 
prompt  and  courteous  treatment.  A  great  majority  of  the  applicants  for 
such  Inspection  are  persons  domiciled  in  rural  districts  and  small  communities^ 
usually,  as  It  happens,  at  great  distances  from  this  ofiice  or  its  branches  at 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Under  bureau  instructions  we  are  not  authorized 
to  incur  any  expense  for  travel  in  behalf  of  these  applicants.  Invariably* 
when  we  are  notified  of  such  a  case,  the  applicant  is  advised  to  call  upon 
the  nearest  office,^  for  inspection,  if  that  be  possible.  Usually  it  is  not,  hence 
whenever  an  inspector  is  on  detail  in  any  section  of  the  district,  applicants 
of  this  character  are  notified  of  the  various  towns  or  cities  where  he  may 
be  met  at  the  least  expense,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  favor  a  large  number 
of  these  potential  citizens. 

ALIENS  UNFIT  FOB  MILITABY  SERVICE. 

Once  more  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  attention  of  the  bureau  be 
given  to  a  systematic  search  of  the  records  of  the  draft  boards  which,  during^ 
America's  participation  In  the  late  war,  exempted  many  thousands  of  alien 
residents  of  America  who  were  found  unfit  for  military  service  because  of 
physical  disabilities,  as  well  as  moral  and  mental  delinquencies.  Unquestion- 
ably, great  numbers  of  these  aliens  have  been  in  the  country  less  than  five 
years  and  their  aforesaid  disabilities,  in  large  part,  may  have  existed  before 
entry.  Such  aliens  are  proper  subjects  for  deportation,  and  It  is  wholly 
Improper  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and 
mingle  with  our  citizenship.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  many  thousands 
who  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  three  and  five  year  limitations  in  these  cases  are  one  year  nearer 
expiration  than  when  attention  was  called  to  this  nmtter  in  the  last  annual 
report.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  perfectly  feasible  and  'sample  matter  to  detail 
a  small  force  of  men  to  search  the  military  records  and  report  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  each  district  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  aliens  rejected  and 
exempted,  such  as  are  above  described. 

CBIiriNAL   ALIENS. 

Again  It  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  enactment 
providing  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  under  conviction  for  crime  and  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therefor,  but  proof  is  more  than  ever 
convincing  from  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  which  probably 
reflect  nation-wide  aspects  of  the  case,  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  permit  deportation  of  any  alien  convicted  of  any  offense  involving  moral 
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turpitude,  whether  sentence  is  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  period  of  time. 
A  loophole  is  offered  by  the  present  limitation,  and  experience  begets  the 
belief  that  it  need  not  be  especially  difiicult  in  many  flagrant  cases  to  obtain 
from  a  friendly  or  lenient  court  a  sentence  of  a  mere  fine  or  a  brief  period 
of  imprisonment  Instead  of  such  punishment  as  would  render  the  alien  amena- 
ble to  deportation  on  the  one-year  basis.  In  this  connection  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  last  annual  report  for  this  district  Is  emphasized : 

"The  buf'eau  is,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  many  crimes  Involving 
moral  turpitude  for  which  local  statutes  provide  Imprisonment  or  fine  (or 
both).  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  heinous  offenses,  such  as  rape,  seduction, 
etc.,  wherein  the  sentence  involved  merely  a  fine,  but  in  which  deportation 
unquestionally  should  ensue." 

DEPOBTATIONS. 

The  estimated  number  of  cases  of  aliens  suspected  as  being  subject  to  de- 
portation proceedings  that  received  consideration  by  our  officers  in  the  past 
year  was  3,000.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  investigations  were  conducted, 
of  which  a  written  record  was  made,  and  as  a  result  of  these  investigations 
825  departmental  warrants  were  applied  for  by  this  oflSce,  299  warrants  of 
arrest  were  issued  on  these  applications,  271  of  which  were  served;  29  are 
pending  before  the  department,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  203  cases 
remained  op^  from  1919. 

The  department  canceled  the  warrants  of  arrest  in  132  cases  and  directed 
deportation  in  146.  Of  the  aliens  involved,  137  have  now  been  deported, 
and  this  office  holds  warrants  of  deportation  for  204  aliens,  to  be  executed 
when  conditions  permit. 

Only  two  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Chinese  persons  under  the  im-migration 
law  have  been  issued,  cancellation  being  the  outcome  in  both  instances. 

There  have  been  no  arrests  of  Japanese  this  year. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIBS. 

The  allotment  to  this  district  from  the  Immigration  appropriation  was 
$10,000,  and  disbursements  were  $9,386.42. 

FINES   ASSESSED  IN   COUBT   CASES. 

A  fine  of  $300  was  assessed  by  the  court  against  a  Chinese  person  for 
attempted  bribery  (later  discharged);  and  $1,000  was  collected  from  the 
sureties  on  a  bond  for  an  anarchist,  who  could  not  be  located. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    G0X7BTS. 

In  the  handling  of  Chinese  matters  before  the  courts  our  success  has  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory,  although  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  our  law 
officer  and  the  various  United  States  attorneys.  One  order  of  deportation 
was  obtained  and  In  three  cases  the  Chinese  were  discharged  by  court  decree. 
In  none  of  the  latter  cases  were  the  elements  such  as  to  permit  appeals  to 
higher  courts.    There  are  no  cases  pending. 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

No  new  civil  suits  have  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year.  The  two 
cases  held  over  from  the  previous  year.  United  States  v.  De  Vroye  and  United 
States  v.  Tompras,  still  are  pending  with  no  change  In  their  status,  except 
that  in  the  De  Vroye  case  the  court  granted  the  defendant's  motion  for  a  new 
trial.    No  date  has,  as  yet,  been  set  for  the  hearing. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Ten  habeas  corpus  cases  were  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  2 
new  writs  have  been  sued  out.  Ten  cases  still  remain  pending.  The  prin- 
cipal In  one  of  the  previously  pending  cases  escaped,  the  case  then  being 
abandoned. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  finally  announced  a 
decision  in  the  Ranges  case  after  holding  the  matter  In  Its  bosom  for  over  a 
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year.  As  was  anticipated  this  decision  follows  the  first  ruling  of  said  court 
on  this  same  case,  and  It  has  heretofore  been  urgently  recommended  that  the- 
matter  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  at  all  possible.  It  is  understood 
the  United  States  attorney  Is  likewise  desirous  of  having  the  matter  reviewed" 
by  the  court  of  last  resort.  It  appears  highly  important  that  no  stone  be  left 
unturned  in  the  matter  of  having  a  ruling  on  this  matter  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
as,  If  the  Ranges  opinion,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  administrative  proceedings  in  deportation  matters,  the  service  will 
ever  after  be  much  harassed  and  its  efforts  seriously  retarded,  as  in  substance 
it  holds  that  an  alien  in  administrative  proceedings  is  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  as  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  and  the  officers  are  seriously 
hampered  in  these  summary  proceedings  in  being  strictly  bound  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  as  applied  in  criminal  practice.  Able  assistance  has  been  received  from 
time  to  time  from  the  United  States  attorneys  in  the  handling  of  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  and  the  law  officer,  who  has  been  following  these  cases,  has  beeu 
able  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  premises. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

No  unusual  features  have  developed  in  the  handling  of  warrant  cases  in  which- 
white  slavery  was  a  point  in  interest  which  would  be  of  especial  note  at  tlil* 
time. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

There  have  been  no  important  cases  within  our  jurisdiction  wherein  the 
single  feature  of  contract-labor  law  violation  was  .paramount,  which  called 
for  action  against  the  importer,  other  than  the  numerous  cases  of  Mexicans 
Imported  under  special  privileges  properly  extended  by  departmental  action. 
As  has  always  been  the  case  since  these  special  exceptions  were  made  the 
parties  of  Mexican  laborers  imported  for  various  industries  in  this  section  of 
the  country  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  expensive  luxury  to  the  responsible- 
contractors  and  they  are  difficult  to  handle  under  the  contractual  terms. 
While  the  Government  may  hold  the  contractor  to  a  strict  accountability  the 
latter  has  no  effective  legal  hold  upon  the  imported  alien  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  individual  or  collective  contracts  with  the  aliens  which  permits  of 
actual  control  over  or  detention  of  the  alien  when  he  chooses  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  original  employer,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  reports  reaching  u.s 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  imported  aliens  desert  their  employers 
without  compunction  and  very  frequently  without  any  real  or  alleged  cause. 
In  several  instances  we  have  collected  large  sums  from  the  importers  covering 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  detention  and  deportation  of  their  deserting  laborers. 

It  is  the  wTiter*s  belief  that  in  addition  to  such  charges  there  should  also* 
be  assessed  against  the  importer  the  necessary  expense  incurred  by  our  in- 
spectors and  other  employees  for  travel  and  otherwise  in  the  course  of  their 
investigation  and  apprehension  of  the  aliens,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  war- 
rant proceedings.  In  the  long  run  these  expenses  comprise  a  considerable  sum«. 
which  should  be  recoverable. 

SMUGGLING. 

No  cases  have  developed  in  the  thirteenth  district  during  the  past  year  in* 
which  credible  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  smuggling  operations. 

The  bureau,  of  course,  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  throughout  this  distric; 
as  well  as  the  whole  country  Chinese  restaurants  and  similar  enterprises  are 
growing  in  number,  size,  and  evident  prosperity,  and  that  the  employees  in 
these  concerns — cooks,  waiters,  etc. — are  well-appearing  young  Chinese,  many 
of  whom  are  believed  to  have  obtained  admission  to  the  United  States  as 
students,  but  who;  when  investigated,  almost  Invariably  refuse  to  show  their 
student  certificates  and  set  up  the  claim  of  nativity.  / 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  conducted:  Cases  of  applicants  for 
entry,  102;  aliens  admitted  on  bond,  5;  warrant  cases,  804;  naturalization 
matters,  155;  others  (estimated),  2,500;  preinvestlgatlons  of  status,  83;  war- 
rant cases  (Chinese  persons  arrested  under  immigration  act),  2;  to  determine 
lawful  residence  of  Chinese,  24 ;  miscellaneous  Chinese  matters,  89. 
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PASSPORT-PEBMIT    WOBK. 

No  attempt  is  aiade  to  furnish  statistical  data  as  to  the  numbers  of  appli- 
cations and  permits  Issued  or  any  classification  thereof  for  the  reason  that  the 
decisions  and  rulings  of  the  Department  of  State  were  so  numerous  and  so 
frequently  involved  changes  and  alterations  in  our  processes  as  to  render  quite 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  a  statistical  record  had  such  been  required. 

The  said  changes  have  added  to  our  burden  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  explain  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  numerous  applicants  for 
permits,  as  well  as  to  the  steamship  agents  and  others  who  handled  large 
numbers  of  aliens  seeking  permission  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  We 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  from  time  to  time  to  properly  construe  and  inter- 
pret the  rules,  and  this  has  caused  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  to  arise  as  to 
whether  we  were  proceeding  correctly  in  all  matters. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  In  this  branch  of  the  work  by 
reason  of  the  geographical  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Europe^ 
it  being  very  hard  to  determine  In  some  cases  of  what  country  an  applicant 
was  a  citizen  or  subject. 

The  congestion  of  steamship  transportation  has  been  very  annoying,  as  aliens 
who  were  given  permits  to  leave  within  a  60-day  period  were  unable  to  procure 
accommodations  in  that  limited  time,  and  tliis  office  would  then  be  called  upon 
for  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  how  they  might  eventually  get  started  on  their 
way  to  their  foreign  homes. 

ANABCHISTS. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  this  office  dealt  with  an  occasional 
anarchist  case  in  the  routine  business,  and  these  call  for  no  specific  comment. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  however,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time 
and  effort  of  the  whole  force  was  devoted  to  warrant  proceedings  in  so-called 
anarchist  cases  which  were  primarily  Investigated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  reported  to  this  office  for  action  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  were  coincidental  with 
the  orders  of  the  United  States  Attorney  General  to  his  special  agents.  These 
special  agents  in  our  district  were  located  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha,  and  the  reports,  transcripts  of  testimony,  and  other  advices  received 
from  them  were  in  the  main  carefully  prepared,  and  furnished  apparently  all 
of  the  primary  evidence  required  or  desired  by  the  bureau  as  a  basis  for  warrant 
proceedings. 

No  arrests  were  made  by  our  officers,  but  after  the  aliens  implicated  in  the 
reports  were  apprehended  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  immediate 
action  was  taken  by  our  inspectors  and  hearings  conducted  under  the  warrants 
already  in  hand. 

On  the  night  of  the  original  raid,  January  2,  nearly  all  this  force  worked  all 
night,  conducting  the  essential  hearings  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  officers 
already  had  in  hand  a  considerable  number  of  warrants  of  arrest.  As  fast  as 
other  aliens  were  apprehended  by  the  Department  of  Justice  agents,  and  the 
initial  information  furnished,  urgent  speed  was  used  in  applying  for  warrants 
for  such  aliens,  and  statements  already  made  are  reiterated  that  in  every  case 
when  custody  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed  by  this  office  the  warrants  of 
arrest  were  in  hand  for  service,  and  such  service  was  had  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

The  larger  number  of  these  aliens  were  represented  by  attorneys  employed 
by  the  National  Communist  Party,  and  the  argument  for  the  defense  was  that 
membership  in  said  party  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
alien  anarchists;  this  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  case  of  Englebert  Prels,  which  was  relied  upon  by  this  office  as  the  basis 
for  its  recommendation  of  deportation  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  re- 
ported. In  the  hearings  of  many  of  these  cases  the  inspectors  had  before  them 
the  record  books  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Communist  Party  containing  the 
names  of  the  aliens  involved,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  available  the  testi- 
mony of  the  secretaries  of  the  organizations.  The  attitude  of  many  of  these 
aliens  was  brazen,  if  not  distinctly  blatant,  and  they  showed  little  hesitation  in 
admitting  all  that  the  Government  charged,  but,  of  course,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  aliens  and  their  attorneys  sought  to  prove  that  the  record  membership 
in  these  organizations  was  either  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
individual  alien  or  that  he  was  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
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of  the  statement  of  principles  and  the  regulations  of  the  organization  to  which 
he  had  subscribed. 

But  one  order  of  deportation  has  been  received.  This  is  the  case  of  a  Russian, 
whose  removal  is  not  now  feasible. 

For  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  for  the  ultimate  vindication  of  the 
true  spirit  of  America  as  interpreted  by  patriotic  workers,  and  in  order  to 
reestablish  in  the  public  mind  respect  for  the  legal  and  administrative  processes 
of  the  Government  it  is  hoped  that  action  against  many  of  the  radical  aliens 
recently  discharged  piay  be  undertaken  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  this  com- 
ment being  based  upon  the  natural  assumption  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  act  fully  meets  all  present  requirements  and  cures  the 
weakness  and  defects  of  the  original  act. 

PERSONNEL. 

Conditions  as  to  personnel  in  this  district  have  gradually  improved  and  the 
few  permanent  changes  urade  within  the  past  year  have  not  tended  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  force.  The  few  inspectors  have  been  capable  and 
lelficient;  the  clerical  force,  although  greatly  overworked,  has  been  competent 
and  loyal;  the  law  officer  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  handling  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  diverse  activities  and  as  an  encyclopedia  of  essential  facts  and  in- 
formation ;  and,  as  a  final  note,  there  is  no  hesitation  In  expressing  the  firm  be- 
lief that  no  other  district  of  such  geographical  extent  and  peculiar  conditions 
can  be  found  wherein  so  large  a  volume  of  official  work  is  conducted  with  a 
force  so  small  numerically  as  in  the  thirteenth  district. 


INSPECTOR   IN   CHARGE,    DISTRICT   NO.   15,   COMPRISING   MONTANA 
AND  IDAHO,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  HELENA. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  tliat  a  sufficient  increase  of  the  force  be  allowed 
so  as  to  properly  attend  to  the  business  of  the  district,  both  inspectors  for 
field  work  and  clerical  and  stenographic  help. 

The  writer  trusts  that  a  suggestion  as  to  the  present  rules  and  regulations 
governing  applications  for  departure  of  Chinese  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  or  presumptive. 

From  obser\'ations  in  this  district  it  is  believed  that  to  require  Chinese 
living  long  distances  from  immigration  stations  to  present  themselves,  with 
all  their  proof  to  an  immigrant  inspector  for  examination  as  a  prerequisite  to 
a  temporary  trip  abroad,  tends  to  encourage  fraud  on  tlie  part  of  the  applicant 
and  opens  the  way  to  easy  graft  to  Chinese  merchants  located  at  or  near  the 
large  ports.  The  bureau  is  no  doubt  aware  that  even  before  we  were  prohibite<l 
from  making  prelnvestigations  at  distant  interior  points,  Chinese  locate*!  at 
such  places  not  infrequently  proceeded  to  a  port  and  arranged  with  some 
mercantile  firm,  no  doubt  for  a  substantial  consideration  to  the  latter,  to  make 
application  and  visit  China  as  a  member  of  such  firm.  The  present  regulations 
instead  of  discouraging  rather  encourage  this  practice  in  my  opinion,  and  it 
is  believed  a  return  to  the  old  system  the  most  satisfactory. 

DEPOBTATIONS — ^EXPULSIONS. 

This  office  during  the  fiscal  year  had  before  it  285  cases  of  aliens  suspected 
of  being  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  in  98  of  which  investigations  were 
conducted,  resulting  in  application  for  26  warrants  of  arrest.  In  addition, 
there  were  29  cases  of  this  character  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  deportation  of  19  aliens  has  been  accomplished,  12  on  the  ground  of 
surreptitious  entry,  6  as  immoral  persons,  and  1  as  a  public  charge;  2  aliens 
were  discharged  by  the  department,  and  1  by  the  courts  on  habeas  corpus; 
and  28  cases  are  pending.  One  of  the  above  cases  relates  to  a  Chinese  person 
and  2  to  Japanese. 

FINANCIAL  AITAIRS. 

The  allotment  to  this  district  for  the  year  was  $3,000,  of  which  $2,729,61 
has  been  expended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  allotment  for  the  coming 
year  be  increased  to  $3,200. 
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WHITE-STAVE    MATTEatS, 

Under  this  head,  as  reportetl  a  year  ago,  there  are  no  restricted  districts 
now  in  this  Jurisdiction,  eitlier  !n  Montana  or  Idaho,  and  any  prostitution 
carried  on  is  done  in  cheap  rooming  houses  and  in  a  manner  which  maltes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  warrant.  There 
are  few  aliens  left  here  in  this  business  that  come  within  the  knowledge  of 
this  office,  and  these  are  mostly  known  to  have  been  long  In  this  country. 

CONTBACT    lABOR. 

Under  this  liead  there  was  one  deportation  of  a  Mexican  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  American  Sugar  Co.,  which  Imported  him  for  sugar-beet  work  in  Idaho. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATION    MATTERS. 

Return  certificates  were  granted  to  7  Chinese,  including  2  native  citizens, 
8  merchants,  and  2  laborers.  Applications  of  2  alleged  nTerchants  were 
denied. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  98  investigations  in  warnint  cases  heretofore  referred  to, 
4  such  Investigations  were  conducted  at  the  request  of  other  districts,  285 
applicants  for  naturalization  were  examined  for  Issuance  of  P'orm  52&-A, 
28  investigations  in  miscellaneous  matters  were  made  for  other  districts,  and 
13  were  required  in  connection  with  applications  of  Chinese  for  return  cer- 
tificates. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  14,  COMPRISING  COLORADO, 
WYOMING,  UTAH,  WESTERN  NEBRASKA,  WESTERN  KANSAS,  AND 
WESTERN  OKLAHOMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  DENVER. 

WARRANT   CASES. 

There  were  117  warrants  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  107  warrants  were  received,  making  a  total  of  224, 
of  which  the  following  disposition  was  made:  Deportation  effected,  51  (cov- 
ering 63  aliens);  canceled,  29;  repatriation  to  Germany  effected,  5;  trans- 
ferred to  other  offices,  5;  discharged  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  2;  pending 
June  30,  1920,  132.  Of  the  132  warrants  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1920,  4  have  been  forwarded  to  the  bureau  for  cancellation;  26  cover 
persons  who  have  been  ordered  deported  and  who  are  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  be  deported,  most  of  these  being  in  prisons  rendering  deportation  impos- 
sible until  their  terms  expire;  2  warrant  cases  are  awaiting  hearing;  76 
warrants  cover  persons  not  found  (69  of  these  cover  Mexican  agricultural  and 
railroad  laborers  admitted  under  departmental  exceptions  who  deserted  their 
work,  and  whose  cases  are  i)endlng  from  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919) ;  1 
warrant  covers  an  alien  who  jumped  his  bond,  this  bond  being  subsequently 
paid ;  4  warrants  cover  persons  who  have  fled  their  parole ;  13  warrants  cover 
cases  in  which  hearing  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  bureau  undecided;  and 
6  warrants  cover  aliens  on  parole,  2  of  whom  are  ordered  deported,  1  of  these  2 
being  released  under  rule  17-A. 

ANARCHIST   MATTERS. 

There  were  36  cases  in  which  Investigations  of  alleged  anarchists,  syndi- 
calists, members  of  the  CJommunist  I^abor  Party,  I.  W.  W.,  and  k'lndred  organi- 
zations were  made,  as  follows:  In  23  Instances  warrants  of  arrest  were 
issued,  in  8  applications  for  warrants  were  denied,  In  4  applications  for  war- 
rants were  not  made,  and  In  1  evidence  was  secured  against  an  alien  arrested 
in  another  district. 

The  following,  disposition  was  made  of  the  23  warrants  of  arrest :  Deported, 
2;  not  found,  i;  not  found  (sent  to  bureau  for  cancellation),  1;  awaiting 
hearing  on  account  of  State  authorities  wishing  to  prosecute  first,  1 ;  paroled, 
1;  not  found  (returned  to  district  from  which  warrant  received),  1; 
canceled,  16. 
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Of  the  23  warrants  13  were  for  members  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party, 
the  following  disposition  being  made  of  them:  Pending  hearing,  1;  not 
found  (warrant  sent  to  bureau  for  cancellation),  1 ;  canceled,  11. 

The  13  Communist  Labor  I^arty  cases  were  lengthy  cases,  desperately  con- 
tested by  attorneys,  and  took  much  of  the  time  of  the  employees  of  the  district 
for  three  months,  and  while  tlie  Department  of  Justice  Office  cooperated  until 
after  the  arrests  were  made,  the  cases  from  that  time  on  were  handled  almost 
entirely  by  the  force  of  the  district. 

ALIENS    RETJiASKI)    UNDER   RULE    17-A. 

There  is  but  one  alien  in  this  district  who  has  been  released  under  rule 
17-A.  He  has  been  released  under  this  rule  since  August  5,  1918,  has  worked 
steadily,  made  his  deposits  in  the  bank  regularly,  and  complied  with  the 
rule  In  every  respect.  The  working  of  the  rule  in  his  case  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

RESIDENCE    I^GALIZED. 

There  were  19  cases  in  which  the  residence  of  persons  who  were  found  to 
have  entered  the  United  States  in  an  Irregular  manner  was  legalized,  these 
persons  being  examined  and  head  tax  collected  where  not  previously  paid. 

BOND   MATTERS. 

There  were  four  aliens  who  were  In  the  United  States  under  bond  on  account 
Of  tuberculosis  who  requested  examination  through  the  headquarters  of  this 
district  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  order  to  determine  if 
a  cure  had  been  effected  in  their  cases,  so  that  their  bonds  might  be  canceled* 
These  examinations  were  made.  There  was  one  alien  admitted  under  bond  on 
account  of  hookworm  who  was  also  "examined  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  this  district  to  determine  whether  a  cure  had  been  effected, 
so  that  bond  might  be  canceled. 

Bond  was  secured  in  this  district  for  three  aliens  at  request  of  ports  of  entry 
and  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  same. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS. 

The  amount  allotted  by  the  bureau  for  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  1920 
originally  was  $1,600.  Upon  exhaustion  of  this  amount  an  additional  sum  of 
$800  was  allotted  on  May  20,  1920,  making  a  total  allotted  of  $2,400.  The 
disbursements  were  $2,488.61,  there  being  a  deficit  of  $88.61. 

This  district  collected  from  a  sugar-beet  company  the  sum  of  $198.50  to 
reimburse  the  district  for  the  expense  incurred  In  the  arrest,  detention,  and 
deportation  of  three  Mexican  aliens  who  had  been  imported  under  departmental 
exceptions  and  who  had  deserted  their  employment  with  the  sugar-beet  com- 
pany. Check  for  this  amount  was  forwarded  by  this  district  to  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

CHINESE    CASES    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COURTS    OB    COMMISSIONERS. 

There  were  no  Chinese  cases  before  United  States  courts  or  commissioners 
In  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

WRITS   OF    HABEAS    CORPUS. 

There  were  three  writs  of  habeas  corpus  applied  for  In  this  district.  In  two 
cases  the  writs  were  granted  and  the  prisoners  discharged  from  custody.  A 
new  warrant  w^as  then  secured  for  one  of  these  aliens  and  he  was  rearrested* 
and  after  a  hearing  was  ordered  deported.  He  again  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  was  denied.  The  court  was  then  asked  for  an  order  re- 
straining this  district  from  deporting  him,  which  was  denied.  The  alien  ap- 
pealed to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which,  we  are  informed, 
also  denied  his  appeal.     Deportation  will  be  effected. 

CONTRACT   LABOR. 

There  was  one  alien  arrested  under  the  contract-labor  provision  of  the  law, 
who  was  given  a  hearing  and  ordered  deported.    The  alien  voluntarily  de- 
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parted  at  no  expense  to  this  district.  There  were  two  investigations  made  for 
other  offices.  There  is  one  investigation  for  another  office  pending.  One  in- 
vestigation was  made  on  information  developed  within  the  district.  There 
were  three  formal  applications  to  import  slsilled  labor  in  this  district,  two  of 
which  were  granted  and  one  denied.  There  has  been  correspondence  regarding 
an  application  to  import  skilled  labor  now  pending,  but  no  application  has  yet 
been  Hied. 

There  have  been  imported  into  this  district  hundreds  of  alien  Mexicans  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  the  sugar-beet  companies  during  the  present  year  under 
departmental  exceptions.  Prior  to  this  year  some  of  the  railroad  companies  im- 
ported laborers  for  track  work.  Figures  of  all  importations  into  this  district 
have  never  been  received.  Very  few  of  those  imported  in  past  years  have 
been  returned  to  Mexico.  How  many  of  those  imparted  this  year  will  be  re- 
turned at  the  close  of  the  beet  season  is  problematical.  Much  complaint  has 
been  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  CJolorado  and  Wyoming 
regarding  these  Mexicans,  they  claiming  that  most  of  the  petty  thieving  is  done 
by  these  aliens.  There  are  many  now  confined  in  prisons  and  jails  in  this  dis- 
trict. Of  those  arrested  on  department  warrants,  few  are  found  who  will 
admit  they  entered  the  Unite<l  States  under  departmental  exceptions  and  by 
changing  their  names  they  render  identification  almost  impossible.  This  pre- 
vents their  being  deported  at  the  expense  of  their  importers  and  throws  the 
expense  upon  the  Immigration  Service.  While  they  seem  to  be  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  this  district,  they  are  a  menace. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATION    MATTEB8. 

There  were  15  Chinese  laborers  who  applied  for  return  certificates,  14  of 
which  have  been  granted,  1  being  still  pending ;  1  merchant  applied  for  return  cer- 
tificate and  same  was  granted ;  3  alleged  natives  applied  for  return  certificates ; 
1  certificate  was  granted  and  2  other  cases  are  pending ;  2  sons  of  natives  were 
investigated  for  other  offices;  investigations  were  made  in  10  Chinese  student 
cases ;  1  certificate  of  residence  was  sent  to  the  bureau  for  cancellation ;  1 
duplicate  certificate  of  residence  was  issued:  3  investigations  were  made  for 
other  offices,  and  2  investigations  were  made  for  this  district  In  which  no 
further  action  was  taken. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

There  were  26  major  investigations  made  in  this  district  for  other  ofllces 
which  required  considerable  labor. 

There  were  85  examinations  made  where  certificates  of  arrival  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes  were  Issued. 

Tw^o  hundred  and  seventy-two  Investigations  were  made  in  cases  of  arriving 
immigrants. 

Numerous  minor  investigations  were  made  where  the  investigations  showed 
no  action  could  be  taken  and  of  which  no  record  was  kept  in  many  cases. 

PASSPORT-PEBMIT    WOBK. 

There  were  88  applications  for  permits  to  depart  from  the  United  States  filed 
in  this  district,  besides  many  times  this  number  of  oral  and  written  (lueries 
regarding  passport-permit  regulations,  which  were  all  properly  cared  for. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  official  force  of  this  district  consists  of  three  employees — the  inspector 
in  charge,  and  one  junior  clerk  and  stenographer  located  at  Denver,  Colo., 
the  headquarters,  and  one  inspector  located  at  the  substation  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  This  has  been  the  entire  force  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  inspector  from  the  force  of  previous  years.  The  efficiency  of  the 
personnel  Is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  work  done  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  with  that  of  previous  years,  which  comparison  will  show  that  there  has 
been  as  much  business  successfully  handled  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  as  was  handled 
in  the  combined  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919,  and,  as  before  shown,  same  has 
been  handled  with  a  reduced  force  and  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  the  expenses  of  the  district.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  work  has  been 
conducted  in  a  conscientious  and  efficient  manner. 
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WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  KETCHIKAN. 

APPLICATIONS. 

As  shown  by  the  records,  2,362  aliens  applied  for  entry  Into  Alaska,  all  but 
10  of  whom  were  admitted.  The  admitted  aliens  are  classified  as  follows: 
Immigrant  aliens,  140;  nonimmigrant  aliens,  17;  alien  transits,  1,473,  and 
alien  tourists,  722. 

A  total  of  5,503  United  States  citizens  were  admitted  at  ports  of  Alaska 
during  the  year;  375  were  returning  to  resume  domicile  in  this  country  after 
a  residence  in  Canada,  and  5,128  were  classed  as  transits  and  tourists  travelini; 
on  foreign  steamers.    An  increase  In  this  class  of  travel  is  noted. 

A  marked  decrease  occurred  in  the  total  number  of  statistical  aliens  applying 
for  admission. 

At  Nome,  Alaska,  a  Chinese  member  of  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
arrived  from  Siberia  Just  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  1919.  and  it  was 
necessary  to  permit  his  landing  under  a  bond  providing  for  his  departure  in 
the  following  spring.  No  other  Chinese  business  was  transacted,  except  the 
usual  checking  of  Chinese  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels. 

But  f)  of  the  Japanese  race  were  admitted  for  permanent  residence.  All 
came  from  Canada  and  all  held  Canadian  certificates  of  naturalization. '  Two 
.lapanese  were  debarred  because  of  the  passport  provisions. 

Fifteen  Japanese  were  granted  transit  privilege  through  the  United  States 
to  foreign  contiguous  territory.  One  Korean  was  also  admitted  for  this 
purpose. 

DEPOin  ATIONS    (  KXPULSIONS  ) . 

Forty -seven  aliens  were  reported  to  this  service  as  possible  cases  for  deporta- 
tion, and  all  were  investigated,  with  the  result  that  applications  were  sub- 
mitted and  warrants  of  arrest  isssued  for  16  persons.  Three  warrants  were 
unserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  5'ear,  making  a  total  of  19  warrants 
to  execute.  Fifteen  were  served ;  2  were  transferred  to  another  district ;  1 
was  canceled  on  alien's  voluntary  return  to  Canada,  and  2  remain  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Eight  cases  in  which  hearings  have  been  granted  are 
pending  before  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Two  unexecute<l  deportation  warrants  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  New  deportation  warrants  were  received  for  4  aliens.  Five  warrants 
were  executed  An  order  oi  deportation  was  issued  for  a  Mexican  while  on  a 
six  months'  probation,  but  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  he  dis- 
appeared! and  has  not  been  located. 

Causes  of  deportation  are  as  follows:  Japanese  without  proper  ^passport,  1; 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  3;  contract  laborer.  1. 

It  has  l>een  the  experience  of  this  office  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  de- 
feated to  a  more  or  less  extent  by  permitting  certain  classes  of  aliens,  particu- 
liirly  Mexicans,  to  be  at  large  on  pan^le  with  a  vIfw  to  canceling  warrants  if 
their  conduct  justihtd  such  acti(ni.  Two  of  such  aliens  who  had  been  the 
subject   of   warrani    proceedings   dl«^appeare(l   before   the   six    months'    period 

had  expired. 

The  deportation  of  a  numncr  of  Mexicans  last  year  has  had  a  decidedly  salu- 
tary effect  on  conditions  in  this  locality.  Members  of  our  Mexican  colony  were 
continually  violating  the  laws,  committing  petty  thefts,  trafficking  in  intoxi- 
cants with  the  Indians,  etc..  and  this  office  is  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  that 
deportation  would  result  has  deterred  many  from  engaging  in  criminal  pursuits. 

Alaska  does  not  maintain  a  penitentiary  or  a  hospital  for  the  Insane;  lience, 
no  deportations  from  this  district  are  made  from  such  Institutions.  The  Terri- 
tory's Insane  are  removed  to  a  contract  hospital  at  Morningslde,  near  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  the  cases  of  aliens  eligible  for  deportation  are  handled  by  the 
Portland  office.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms  of  more  thnn 
one  year  are  taken  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  and 
so  far  as  Is  possible  Information  concerning  possible  deportation  cases  is  gath- 
ered in  this  district  and  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  at  Seattle  for  further 
action. 

SEAMKN. 

Fifteen  alien  seamen  were  admitted  to  the  country  through  ports  of  this 
district  for  permanent  residence.    There  were  no  desertions  reported. 
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As  stated  in  previous  reports,  tlie  general  regulations  governing  the  handling 
of  seamen  can  not  be  applied  in  their  entirety  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
this  district.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  alien  fishermen  employed  on  small 
gasoline  propelled  boats,  engaged  in  the  halibut  and  salmon  fishing  industry. 
The  catches  are  made  off  the  shores  of  Alaska,  and  in  many  Instances  are 
transported  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
761  vessels,  practically  all  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  entered  at  the 
customhouse  here.  One  hundred  and  fifty -four  of  these  were  of  foreign  registry. 
Changes  in  the  crews  are  frequently  made  while  the  vessels  are  on  the 
Canadian  side,  and  of  course  the  necessary  inspection  Is  given  such  new  crew 
members  upon  arrival  here. 

After  clearing  the  customs  here  they  proceed  to  the  fishing  banks  and  on 
the  clearance  given  them,  they  may  enter  at  some  other  Alaskan  village  where 
there  may  be  no  immigration  officer,  or  they  may  proceed  to  Seattle,  or  even 
to  Canada  without  returning  here.  For  that  reason  it  is  impossible  to  check 
the  crews  immediately  prior  to  departure  foreign  as  is  the  practice  in  a  large 
I)ort.  However,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  alien  sea- 
men without  inspection  by  an  immigation  officer  and  to  properly  reg:ister  and 
collect  the  head  tax  in  cases  of  those  coming  to  this  side  to  work  oiit  of  here 
on  American  boats.  To  this  end,  captains  of  all  these  small  boats  have  been 
carefully  instructed  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  seamen*s  sections  of  the  immi- 
gration law  and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  However,  occasionally  some 
captain  takes  a  chance,  hoping  his  infraction  of  the  regulations  will  not  be 
discovered. 

It  is  believed  that  every  alien  seaman  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
every  fisherman  should  be  required  to  carry  some  sort  of  an  identification  card 
upon  which  is  indicated  that  an  investigation  has  established  the  right  of  such 
alien  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

STOWAWAYS.  ' 

« 
No  Stowaways  were  found  on  vessels  entering  at  Alaskan  i)orts  during  the 
past  year  from  foreign  countries. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIBS. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $920  was  collected  during  the  year.  This  is  consid- 
erably less  than  half  the  amount  turned  in  last  year. 

Seventy  dollars  in  fines  was  assessed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  masters 
of  three  different  vessels  to  furnish  reports  of  the  arrival  and  illegal  landing 
of  alien  seamen ;  $10  was  assessed  for  failure  to  furnish  a  passenger  manifest. 
At  the  port  of  Nome,  $200  was  certified  against  the  master  of  a  vessel  for  bring- 
ing an  illiterate  alien  from  Siberia  to  that  port ;  this  fine  was  later  remitted. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was  allotted  to  this  district,  and  $1,248.06 
was  expended. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

No  cases  warranting  prosecution  arose  during  the  year.  Warrants  of  arrest 
were  received  about  the  middle  of  June  last  for  4  prostitutes  and  6  orientals 
who  were  found  employed  as  cooks  in  houses  of  prostitution  in  Ketchikan. 
These  cases  are  all  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CONTRACT   LABORERS. 

Two  aliens  were  debarred  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  as  contract  laborers. 

Arrest  warrants  were  issued  for  2  contract  laborers,  1  of  whom  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Canada  and  the  warrant  was  canceled.  The  other  alien 
had  been  imported  by  a  railroad  company  under  particularly  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, leaving  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  flagrant  and  willful  violation  of 
the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  law.  Upon  request  the  department  rec- 
ommended to  the  Attorney  General  that  the  company  be  proceeded  against  with 
a  view  to  l-ecovering  the  statutory  penalty. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  made  in  behalf  of  7  aliens  prior  to  arrival,  affidavits  of 
support  having  been  submitted  by  relatives.    The  claims  of  2  alleged  United 
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States  citizens  whose  return  to  this  country  was  sought  by  the  Dominion 
officials  were  invest ij^ ted.  Twenty-two  aliens  were  referred  to  this  office  by 
the  commissioner  of  naturalization  for  nunc  pro  tunc  examination.  Certifi- 
cates of  arrfval  were  issued  In  these  cases,  also  for  7  aliens  whose  entry  was  of 
record  in  this  office. 

ANABCHISTS   AND  MEMLtERS  OF  RADICAL  CLASSES. 

A  large  proportion  of  Alaska's  population  Is  foreign  born,  the  Scandinavian 
race  predominating,  but  the  Territory  has  been  remarkably  free  from  the 
activities  of  radicals  and  anarchists.  There  are  a  few  disgruntled  individuals 
in  our  midst,  to  be  sure,  but  they  can  not  be  classed  as  extremists  or  radicals. 
Several  cases  of  aliens  alleged  to  be  radicals  were  reported  to  us  for  investiga- 
tion, hut  nothing  upon  which  to  base  deportation  proceedings  could  be  found. 

PASSPORT-PERMIT    WORK. 

No  applications  for  i)ermlts  were  received  during  the  year  past. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  requirement  that  permits  be 
secured  has  practically  stopped  travel  between  Nome,  Alaska,  and  Siberian 
ports.  On  account  of  the  short  season  and  the  great  distance  between  Nome 
and  Washington  permits  to  depart  can  not  generally  be  received  until  naviga- 
tion is  about  to  close.  This  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  bureau  and  it 
is  hop*xl  that  some  solution  will  be  found  to  overcome  the  present  difficulties 
at  that  port.  Legitimate  travel  of  miners,  fur  traders,  merchants,  and  others 
is  so  seriously  interfered  with  as  to  cause  considerable  adverse  criticism. 

PER    DIEM    ALLOWANCE. 

It  is  the  wish  of  thfs  office  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  In  hist  year's 
Veport  that  the  per  diem  rate  in  lieu  of  subsistence  be  increased  from  $4  to  at 
least  $6.  Even  before  the  w-ave  of  high  prices  came  over  the  country,  $4  was 
never  supicient  to  cover  the  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  Jn  this  dis- 
trict. Under  present  conditions  an  officer  is  penalized  to  the  extent  of  from 
12  to  $4  a  day  w^hen  detailed  away  from  his  station. 

GENERAL. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  travel  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  have  not  as  yet 
reached  normal,  Alaska  continues  to  draw  thousands  of  tourists-  during  the 
summer  season.  The  Canadian  Paciflc  operates  a  line  of  fine  steamers  to 
Alaska  on  a  weekly  schedule  and  their  vessels  are  loaded  to  capacity. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  notification  was  received  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  in  this  district  had  been  increased,  to  take  effect  July  1.  The  recip- 
ients are  duly  appreciative  for  this  advancement. 

Throughout  the  year  our  relations  with  all  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service  have  been  most  cordial  and  pleasant. 


COMIillSSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  MONTREAL,  CANADA,  IN  CHARGE 
OF  DISTRICT  NO.  1.  COMPRISING  CANADIAN  ATLANTIC  SEAPORTS 
AND  THE  CANADIAN  BORDER  EAST  OF  THE  EASTERLY  LINE  OF 
MONTANA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  MONTREAL. 

With  the  exception  of  the  special  restrictions  still  in  force  with  respect  to 
applicants  of  the  hostile  alien  class  it  may  be  said  that  the  inspection  of  aliens 
migrating  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  is  now  being  conducted  under  pre- 
war methods   and   with   a   minimum   of  annoyance   to   the  general   traveling 

public. 

It  is  considered  notable  that  with  the  wlthdraw^al  of  the  many  Irritating  In- 
spection rules  necessarily  enforced  during  the  period  of  the  war  the  movement 
of  aliens  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  purposes 
almost  immediately  exceeded  prewar  proportions. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  95,364  aliens  w^ere  admitted  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  During  the  year  Just  closed,  though  operating  under  the 
divided  border  arrangement,  wiiich  plan  was  not  In  effect  in  1914,  the  number 
admitted  from  Canada  via  district  No.  1  was  96,996. 
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The  prewar  volume  of  immigration  to  tlie  United  States  via  Canadian  At- 
lantic seaports,  however,  has  bj'  no  means  been  fully  restored.  The  bureau  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  many  conditions  which  have  operated  to  retard  immi- 
gration of  the  last-mentioned  class.  Steamship  war  losses  suffered  by  the 
Canadian  lines  were  conspicuously  heavy,  and  while  this  service  Is  gradually 
being  restored  and  all  westbound  ships  are  booked  to  capacity,  passengers  of 
the  immigrant  class  have  thus  far  been  very  largely  for  settlement  in  Canada 
rather  than  appllctints  for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

APPLICATIONS. 

As  aliens  are  examined  in  this  district  for  admission  to  the  United  Stateto 
both  at  Canadian  seaports  and  at  land  border  ports,  and  are  classified  into 
five  general  groups  according  to  length  of  residence  in  Canada,  statistics  are 
presented  for  each  group  separately  as  well  as  for  the  entire  number  examined. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  four  groups  consist  of  aliens  from  countries  other 
than  Canada. 

Class  A. — ^Aliens  manifested  on  board  steamships  and  examined  at  Atlantic 
seaports  of  arrival  in  Canada  under  the  inmiigration  laws  of  the  United  States: 
Of  this  class  the  total  of  arrivals  during  the  past  year  was  8,193,  of  whom 
8,158  have  been  admitted  and  26  debarred.     Percentage  of  debarred,  0.32. 

Class  B. — Aliens  coming  originally  to  Canada  and  who  sought  entry  to  the 
United  States  within  one  year  from  date  of  arrival  in  Canada:  Of  this  class 
5.776  aliens  were  examined  at  border  ports  of  entry,  and  267,  or  4.62  per  cent, 
debarred. 

Class  C. — Aliens  who  entered  Canada  via  the  United  States,  and  aliens  from 
the  Uniteci  States,  who  sought  reentry  thereto  within  one  year:  Examined, 
1,595 ;  99,  or  6.21  per  cent,  debarred. 

Class  D. — Aliens  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States  after  a 
residence  of  more  than  one  year  in  Canada:  Examined,  17,694;  699,  or  3.94 
per  cent,  debarred. 

Class  E. — Citizens  of  Canada  entering  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence :  Examined,  76,588,  of  whom  3.592,  or  4.69  per  cent,  were  debarred. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  debarred  aliens  above  shown  there  were  5,287 
aliens  of  classes  B  to  B,  inclusive,  who  applied  for  admission  for  temporary 
purposes  only,  and  who  were  excluded.  The  above  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

During  the  year  105,154  aliens  were  admitted  through  this  district,  an  increase 
of  approximately  61  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  9,970  (including 
5,287  of  the  non statistical  class)  were  debarred,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
number  debarred  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Arrivals  via  Canadian  Atlantic 
seaports  for  the  year  numbered  8,193,  and  106,940  applicants  of  the  border  class 
were  recorded  and  reported  In  immigration  statistics.  Of  the  number  of 
arrivals  via  Canadian  Atlantic  seaports,  26,  or  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  were 
debarred,  while  9,944,  or  9i  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  border  class  were  excluded 
by  boards  of  special  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  5328  were  refused  examina- 
tion on  account  of  failure  to  provide  for  payment  of  head  tax;  1,903  referred 
to  boards  of  special  inquiry  from  border  ports,  who  failed  to  appear  for  ex- 
amination; and  539  referred  to  boards  of  special  inquiry  from  railway  stations 
and  wharves  also  failed  to  appear  for  examination,  making  a  grand  total  of 
122,907  applications  considered  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  82,603 
applications  Jiandled  during  the  preceding  year. 

United  States  citizens  to  the  number' of  11,562,  former  residents  of  Canada, 
returned  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  to  resume  permanent  residence 
therein,  and  36.512  aliens  in  tran.slt,  not  included  In  statistical  reports,  were 
admitted. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  year  2,226  Chinese  aliens  were  included  In  Immigration  statistics 
for  this  district,  2,225  having  been  admitted  and  1  debarred.  Of  the  Chinese 
aliens  admitted,  2,202  were  In  transit  under  bond  to  depart  from  the  port  of 
New  York ;  10  proceeded  to  Boston  under  bond ;  one  section  6  student  was 
admitted  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  12  were  admitted  at  Montreal ;  1  Govern- 
ment official;  3  students;  3  merchants;  3  travelers;  1  minor  son  of  domiciled 
merchant ;  and  1  miscellaneous. 
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In  addition  to  those  inoluded  in  tlie  foregoing  figures,  51  Chinese  who  arrived 
at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  en  route  to  eastern  United  States  destinations, 
were  allowed  to  proceed  under  bond  to  the  port  of  Boston  and  were  there 
subsequently  ndmitted  as  United  States  citizens. 

A  noteworthy  incident  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  Chinese  admitted 
to  the  United  States  via  this  district  for  transit  purposes  was  in  connection 
with  the  return  to  China  of  48.715  Chinese  laborers  who  had  been  doing  im- 
portant war  work  in  France.  Those  passengers  were  disembarked  at  Halifax, 
at  which  port  they  entrained  for  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  travel  being  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through  the  State  of  Maine.  Trains  running: 
in  several  sections  were  required  to  handle  each  shipload  of  these  arriving 
laborers.  The  entry  of  each  Chinese  to  the  Uniteil  States  at  Vanceboro  was 
carefully  accounted  for  by  the  bureau's  officers,  and  departure  was  as  carefully 
registered  by  the  officers  on  duty  at  Jackman,  Me. 

The  transporting  of  these  nearly  50,000  Chinese  laborers  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  during  which  our  officers  were  frequently  required 
to  do  both  night  and  day  duty  without  the  slightest  extra  compensation,  and 
it  is  very  greatly  to  their  credit  to  be  able  t(»  report  that  the  above  unusually 
large  number  of  Chinese  was  handled  without  a  single  Infraction  of  the 
law,  and  in  a  manner  to  prevent  anything  like  annoying  delay  to  the  many 
trains,  the  running  time  of  which  was  carefully  and  in  numerous  instances 
closely  scheduled  to  connect  with  outgoing  steamships  at  Vancouver. 

Experiences  during  the  year  just  passed  have  added  most  convincing  support 
to  the  contention  that  the  present  Chinese  rules,  which  render  possible  the  entry 
to  the  United  States  of  Chinese  of  the  exempt  class  only  via  certain  ocean  ports 
of  this  country,  are  working  grave  injury  and  injustice  to  our  commercial  and 
social  interests  which  it  would  seem  the  business  of  our  Government  to  prevent. 
During  the  year  an  unusual  number  of  Chinese  of  the  exempt  class — in  many 
Instances  persons  of  the  highest  social  and  business  prominence — ^have  found 
It  necessary  to  visit  tlie  leading  cities  of  Canada  before  applying  for  admission 
to  the  United  States.  When,  after  completing  their  stay  in  Canada  these  highly 
respectable  and  desirable  citizens  of  China  sought  entry  to  the  United  States, 
bureau  officers  were,  of  course,  put  to  the  necessity  of  informing  such  pas- 
sengers that  though  conceding  their  desirability  and  supposed  exemption  from 
regulations  governing  the  entry  of  Chinese  of  the  laboring  class,  entry  could, 
nevertheless,  be  accomplished  only  by  applying  at  a  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  involve  circuitous  and  time-consuming  travel,  or  by  securing 
special  dispensation  from  the  department  to  provide  for  entry  through  a  border 
port,  such  procedure  meaning  vexations,  delay,  and  inevitable  humiliation  and 
embarrassment. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  sense  the  narrowness  and  unwisdom  of  the  policy 
outlined  above. 

Other  great  nations  of  the  world  welcome  Chinese  citizens  of  the  class  under 
discussion  with  a  cordiality  befitting  their  social,  professional,  and  business 
status,  and  in  our  own  commercial  circles  it  Is  Impossible  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  our  Government  when  It  undertakes  to  deny  freedom  of  travel  to 
Chinese  citizens  of  the  exempt  and  very  desirable  class,  when,  in  practically 
every  instance,  these  travelers  seek  entry  to  the  United  States  only  as  cen- 
tributors  to  the  entente  cordlale  which  we  should  do  our  best  to  establish  and 
maintain  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  conserve  our  own  com- 
mercial expansion,  a  project  In  which  our  Government  should  be  deeply 
interested. 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  of  any  standing,  other  than  China,  which 
would  not,  through  diplomatic  channels,  resent  the  discourtesy  which  our  Gk>v- 
vemment  is  constantly  manifesting  toward  citizens  of  China  of  the  exempt 
class,  whose  freedom  of  travel  is  so  needlessly  circumscribed  by  the  Chinese 
rules  now  in  force.  These  rules  should  be  modified  In  a  manner  to  accord 
passengers  of  the  above  class  the  consideration  that  is  due  them,  and  in  this 
simple  act  of  Justice  toward  a  friendly  and  In  every  way  desirable  people,  the 
department  will  by  no  means  be  called  upon  to  impair  in  any  way  the  protec- 
tion rightly  provided  for  In  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  as  applied  to  laborers 
who  are  citizens  of  China. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  inspection  and 
admission  of  Chinese  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  members  of  the  class  com- 
mented on  above  to  enter  the  United  States  via  border  ports  without  sub- 
jecting such  passengers  to  the  annoyance,  humiliation,  and  delay  which  are 
so  regrettably  unavoidable  at  the  present  time. 
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JAPANESE  IMMIQBATION. 

There  were  32  Japanese  aliens  applying  lor  admission,  31  of  whom  were 
admitted  and  1  debarred.  Of  the  31  Japanese  admitted,  80  were  in  possession 
of  proper  passports,  while  1  without  passport  was  found  to  be  a  nonlaborer. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS — NOT   INCLUDING   CHINESE). 

Proceedings  were  conducted  under  warrants  of  arrest  In  4,021  cases.  War- 
rants to  the  number  of  2,503  were  applied  for ;  2,892  such  warrants  were  Issued 
by  the  department ;  1,859  were  served  and  hearings  conducted  thereunder. 

Proceedings  were  canceled  as  regards  1,121  aliens,  and  738  were  orderM  de- 
ported. Of  this  number  553  were  deported  to  Canada,  341  being  cases  arising 
in  this  district  and  212  coming  from  other  districts. 

There  were  166  aliens  deported  to  transoceanic  countries,  12  by  way  of 
Canadian  ports  and  154  from  United  States  ports,  the  number  deported  via  the 
Mexican  border  being  17. 

Owing  to  the  constant  shortage  of  and  unusual  difficulty  found  in  securing 
anything  like  experienced  and  competent  clerical  help,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  warrant  work  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  under  conditions 
never  before  met  with,  and  our  officers  would  seem  entitled  to  special  credit 
for  the  amount  of  this  work  performed  when  conditions  were  so  decidedly 
discouraging. 

DEPORTATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  FBOM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITES)  STATES. 

During  the  year  424  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  ordered  deported  from 
Canada  to  the  former  country.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  United  States 
citizenship  through  investigation  In  each  of  these  cases  before  return  to  the 
United  States  could  be  permitted,  and  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
the  verifying  of  the  citizenship  of  deportees  from  Canada  Involves  an  amount  of 
labor  that  goes  without  recognition  by  persons  not  In  intimate  touch  with  such 
work. 

Of  the  cases  reported  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  424  resulted  in  deporta- 
tion, 90  cases  were  abandoned  because  of  inability  to  establish  United  States 
citizenship,  and  110  are  still  pending. 

Of  those  deported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  289  were  citizens  with 
criminal  records  in  Canada,  43  were  Insane,  and  92  were  found  deportable  from 
Canada  for  other  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  64  aliens,  formerly  resident  in  the 
United  States,  deported  thereto  from  Canada  under  our  so-called  reciprocal 
arrangement,  said  aliens  having  previously  within  one  year  been  refused 
admission  to  Canada. 

CHINESE  DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS). 

Investigations  were  conducted  and  proceedings  "instituted  under  departmental 
warrants  looking  to  the  removal  from  the  country  under  the  Inunigration  laws 
of  Chinese  unlawfully  here  to  the  number  of  23.  Warrants  of  arrest  were 
issued  and  served  in  all  but  1  case,  action  thereon  being  as  follows:  Canceled, 
1;  executed,  2;  transferred  to  another  district,  1;  and  pending  at  close  of 
fiscal  year,  17. 

In  addition  to  the  departmental  warrant  cases  Included  in  the  foregoing, 
three  Chinese  were  arrested  at  Detroit  on  warrants  Issued  by  the  United  States 
commissioner.  One  of  them  was  deported  to  China  and  the  other  two  cases 
are  pending,  both  Chinese  having  been  released  on  bond. 

There  were  no  Japanese  deportations. 

CONGBESSIONAL  RESOLUTION   NO.   44. 

The  return  of  permanent  dependents  from  Canada  again  invites  attention  to 
congressional  joint  resolution  No.  44  (65th  Cong.,  2d  sesa),  which  authorizes 
the  return  to  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  Immigration  require- 
ments, of  "aliens  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States  when  heretofore  or 
hereafter  enlisted  or  conscripted  for  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  one  of  the  nations  cobelligerent  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  war,"  etc.    When  returning  ex-soldiers  are  found  to  be  physl- 
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cally  and  mentally  sound,  joint  resolution  No.  44  can  be  given  effect  without 
difficulty.  When  dealing  with  ex-soldiers  who  because  of  their  mental  or 
physical  condition  are  to  become  objects  ef  permanent  care  and  maintenance, 
however,  the  joint  resolution  mentioned  fails  of  its  purpose  In  many  cases,  for 
the  reason  that  such  ex-soldiers  when  admitted  can  be  taken  only  to  State 
Institutions,  and  in  most  Instances  State  authorities  promptly  refuse  to  receive 
these  unfortunates  unless  upon  submission  of  positive  proof  that  the  patient  is 
a  citizen  of  the  State  wherein  care  is  desired. 

To  illustrate :  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  born  In  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
who  later  became  a  settler  in  Massachusetts,  rendered  overseas  service  with 
the  Canadian  Army.  This  soldier  was  returned  to  Canada  In  a  mental  con- 
dition'which  will  render  him  a  permanent  public  care.  His  widowed  mother 
pleads  that  he  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  that  he  be 
placed  in  some  institution  where  she  may  occasionally  visit  him.  Both  States, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  after  the  most  persistent  appeals  that  the  above 
ex-soldier  be  provided  for,  disclaim  any  responsibility  In  the  case  on  the 
grounds  of  loss  of  the  right  to  State  care  by  reason  of  absence.  Prior  to 
enlisting  in  the  Canadian  Army  the  ex-soldler  In  question  had  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  United  States,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  being  the  States  wherein 
he  had  acquired  citizenship.  The  net  result  of  this  unfortunate  man's  eiqpousal 
of  the  allied  cause  Is  shown  In  the  distressing  sacrifice  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  make,  in  the  heart  anguish  of  his  aged  mother.  In  his  permanent  banish- 
ment from  his  native  country,  and  the  utter  impotency  of  congressional  joint 
resolution  No.  44  to  compel  that  simple  justice  be  done  to  a  native-bom  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  above  Is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case,  and  from  our  experience  In  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  the  congressional  resolution  referred  to  It  is 
believed  that  the  bureau*s  service  in  this  district  will  have  these  unfortunate 
ex -soldiers'  cases  to  deal  with  until  the  resolution  becomes  Inoperative. 

SEAMEN. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  3,861  seamen  examined  In  this  district 
and  2,592  identification  cards  Issued.  There  have  been  no  instances  in  which 
seamen  have  deserted  their  vessels  and  applied  for  admission  as  regular 
applicants,  nor  were  any  seamen  removed  to  hospitals  for  treatment  because 
of  being  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  contagious  disease  or  otherwise. 

The  reports  received  from  the  various  suboffices  indicate  that  the  seamen 
regulations  are  operating  as  satisfactorily  as  can  be  hoped  for  under  the 
existing  conditions,  it  being  a  matter  of  record  that  we  do  not  have  oflicers 
stationed  at  all  ports  of  call  for  vessels  operating  on  the  Great  I^akes,  although 
most  of  these  ports  are  covered  by  customs  officers  who  are  paid  a  nominal 
compensation  for  their  services  In  addition  to  their  regular  salary  as  customs 
officers. 

As  previously  reported,  we  have  very  few  oriental  seamen  to  deal  with, 
and  the  class  of  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  undoubtedly  superior  to  th.it 
operating  from  ports  on  the  seacoast,  it  being  quite  a  common  occurrence  to 
find  a  vessel  manned  entirely  by  members  of  the  same  family,  and  In  many 
instances  vessels  have  the  same  crews  from  year  to  year,  all  recruited  from 
the  home  town  of  the  master  or  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof.  The  fact 
that  none  of  the  seamen  examined  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  a  loathsome 
contagious  disease  or  other  disabling  ailment  is  in  itself  an  Indication  of 
the  class  of  men  employed  on  these  vessels,  and  the  number  of  desertions  is 
negligible. 

FINANCIAL   AFFAIKS. 

Head  tax. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  held  on  special  depoJrit 
on  account  of  alien  visitors  and  transits  the  sum  of  .$1,344.  Head  tax  amounting 
to  $593,072  has  been  collected ;  $88,768  has  been  refunded  on  account  of  visitors 
and  transients  leaving  the  United  States;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $856 
Is  held  on  special  deposit,  while  $504,792  has  been  -urned  into  the  Treasury 
as  permanent  collections. 

Administrative  fines. — The  sum  of  $600  was  collected  as  a  result  of  assess- 
ment of  fines  (fovered  by  this  heading. 

Allotment. — The  allotment  to  this  district  from-  the  immigration  appropria- 
tion was  $35,000  and  the  disbursements  were  $47,817.13 ;  the  expenses  incurred 
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through  the  allotment  for  "  Enforcement  of  laws  against  alien  anarchists  ** 
totaled  $18,567.43;  while  the  expenditures  under  the  allotment  for  "Expenses 
of  deporting  aliens'*  were  $85.03.  Kentul  of  office  quarters  amounted  to 
^.639.50  for  the  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  an  allotment  of  $40,000  wil  be  required  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

FINES    ASSESSED    IN    COURT    CASFS. 

Pines  totaling  $3,29o  were  assessed  in  criminal  prosecutions — $1,195  in  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  immigration  laws  and  $2,100  for  Chinese  smuggling. 

CHINESE    AKRESTEU    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

■ 

Five  arrests  of  Chinese  occurred  during  tlie  year  and  1  case  remained 
pending  from  last  year.  Three  cases  were  disix>sed  of,  1  alien  having  been 
discharged  and  the  remaining  2  deported.    Three  cases  still  remain  pending. 

CIVIh   SUITS   AND   CRIMINAL   PKOSKCUTIONS    (OTHER   THAN    CHINESE). 

Five  civil  suit5»  and  53  criminal  prosecutions  (including  cases  pending  from 
last  year)  In  connection  with  violations  of  the  immigration  law  were  handled 
during  the  tiscal  year  in  the  seven  Judicial  districts  comprising  this  imnrigra- 
tion  district.  Convictions  were  had  in  27  of  the  criminal  cases  and  the  de- 
fendants sentenced  to  tines  and  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Fifteen  writs  of  habeas  corpus  >\ere  sued  out.  The  writs  in  6  instances 
were  denied,  an  appeal  having  been  filed  in  1  case.  The  remaining  9  cases 
are  still  pending. 

Six  habeas  corpus  cases  Involving  Chinese  persons  were  pending  from  1919, 
and  2  cases  arose  during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  ^ut  1  case  was  disposed  of,  the 
alien  having  been  discharged,  and  7  cases  are  pending. 

During  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been  customary  to  comment  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  various  district  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of 
males  who  Import  alien  women  for  an  immoral  purpose,  many  of  the  officials 
in  question  being  disinclined  to  take  any  action  unless  there  are  commercial 
features  involved.  Without  desiring  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  criticizing 
their  views  upon  the  subject,  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  grounds 
it  can  be  maintained  that  a  commercial  feature  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
offenders  within  the  scope  of  section  4  of  our  act. 

Viewed  from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  person  who  separates  a  woman 
from  her  husband  and  children  in  a  foreign  country  and  brings  her  into  the 
United  States  and  thrusts  upon  the  public  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  their 
union  is  to  my  mind  guilty  of  a  more  grievous  offense  than  the  man  who  brings 
in  a  woman  of  ill  repute  and  shares  in  the  earnings  of  her  nefarious  traffic. 
Both  of  them  are  to  be  condemned  and  both  of  them  should  be  punished  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law,  but  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  latter  result  In  most 
cases  where  a  commercial  feature  does  not  enter  in  have  been  unavailing. 
Then,  loo,  we  must  view  the  subject  from  its  remedial  aspects.  Surely  our 
law  can  have  no  deterrent  effect  upon  persons  of  the  class  under  discussion  if 
the  only  punishment  which  they  have  to  fear  Is  deportation  In  the  event  of 
their  being  aliens,  whereas  if  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  they  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  import  alien  women  Into  certain  judicial  districts  without  any 
fear  whatever  of  the  consequences  to  themselves,  provided  they  keep  them- 
selves clear  of  the  taint  of  commercialism. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to  report  that  in  some  few  of  the 
judicial  districts  our  efforts  to  enforce  the  law,  both  as  regards  prosecution  of 
offenders  and  otherwise,  meet  with  unstinted  support  from  the  United  States 
attorneys'  offices  and  from  the  presiding  judges.  In  one  district  in  particular 
it  has  become  quite  customary  for  aliens  to  present  fraudulent  birth  certificates 
or  other  documents,  in  many  instances  the  naturalization  certificate  of  another, 
in  order  to  evade  the  law's  requirements.  Naturally,  it  is  most  difficult  for  our 
officers  always  to  detect  frauds  of  tJiis  nature,  therefore  it  is  only  by  resorting 
to  some  measure  to  stamp  out  tJie  practice  that  successful  results  can  be 
hoi>ed  for.  In  one  district  alone  we  have  had  over  20  cases  in  which  indict- 
ments have  been  obtained,  and  in  every  case  which  has  come  before  the  court 
the  presiding  judge  has  visited  a  penalty  upon  the  offenders  which  will  not 
only  deter  them  from  again  attempting  to  violate  the  laws  of  our  country, 
but  will  no  doubt  have  a  like  beneficial  effect  upon  all  persons  similarly  in- 
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clined  who  become  aware  of  the  penalties  which  result  from  the  law's  Infrac- 
tion. The  presiding  Judge  in  the  particular  district  to  which  reference  i» 
made  has  gone  so  far  in  his  efforts  to  cooperate  with  out  service  that  he 
has  recognized  our  officers  as  officers  of  the  court  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  cases  of  this  nature. 

That  our  officers  occupy  a  position  of  more  or  less  danger  In  their  attempts 
to  enforce  the  law  is  illustrated  by  the  assault  made  upon  Inspector  Alfred  0. 
Chntfield,  of  the  Detroit  office,  who,  while  attempting  to  question  parties  who- 
were  thought  to  be  seeking  unlawful  entry,  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a 
quart  whisky  bottle,  suffering  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  lacerations 
of  the  nose  and  wrist,  necessitating  his  confinement  In  the  hospital  for  an  ex- 
tended period.  Fortunately,  his  injuries  did  not  prove  serious,  although  he- 
will  perhaps  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  assault  in  the  way  of  impaired 
hearing  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  court,  in  sentencing  the  guilty 
party  to  a  term  of  10  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary,  Fort  I^eaven worthy 
Kans.,  lectured  the  defendant  severely,  and  also  remarked  that  he  desired  It 
to  be  a  lesson  to  him  and  others  of  his  kind  that  Government  officers,  who^ 
for  a  meager  salary,  conscientiously  try  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
can  not  be  assaulted  with  impunity.  It  is  only  with  cooperation  of  the  nature 
outlined  that  we  can  hope  to  meet  in  this  district  with  that  degree  of  success 
which  most  officers  strive  for,  and  which  is  so  highly  to  be  desired  by  those 
of  us  who  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

PROSECUTIONS  FOR  SMUGGLING  CHINESE. 

Eleven  prosecutions  for  smuggling  Chinese  were  Instituted  during  the  year, 
and  21  were  carried  over  from  last  year.  Convictions  were  had  In  5  cases,  leav- 
ing 27  still  pending. 

The  only  civil  prosecutions  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  were  those 
Involving  the  arrest  of  Chinese  persons  before  United  States  commissioners 
and  courts,  as  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

WHITE-SIJkVE  MATTERS. 

During  the  year  105  prostitutes 'or  alien  women  entering  the  United  States 
for  an  immoral  purpose  and  81  persons  who  were  Importing  such  women  for 
an  immoral  purpose  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  were  debarred  by  boards 
of  special  inquiry.  During  the  same  period  65  prostitutes  or  immoral  women 
and  44  Importers  or  procurers  were  deported  under  department  warrants. 

The  following  cases  arising  under  section  4  of  the  present  act  (attempting  to 
Import  alien  women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  other  immoral  purpose) 
were  handled  in  this  district : 

Cases  reported  to  United  States  attorneys 13 

Cases  carried  through  to  successful  conclusion 7 

Cases    In    which    United    States    attorneys    decided    against 

prosecution  2 

Cases  In  which  indictment  was  nolle-prossed 1 

Cases  pending 8 

The  most  revolting  case  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  this  district  for  some 
years  past  developed  in  Buffalo,  wherein  a  youth  of  20  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  his  16-year-old  wife  and  put  her  out  on  the  street  to- 
practice  prostitution  In  order  that  she  might  support  him.  Accompanying  this- 
couple  was  another  Canadian  girl,  17  years  of  age,  who  commenceid  practicing 
prostitution  at  the  same  time  In  order  to  support  her  20-year-old  male  com- 
panlon.  These  parties  were  apprehended  shortly  after  their  entry,  the  two 
males  being  sentenced  to  serve  from  three  to  six  years,  while  the  females  were 
deported  to  Canada. 

In  another  case  handled  by  the  Buffalo  office  an  Italian  was  arrested  for 
bringing  In  two  prostitutes  from  Canada,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  serve 
from  two  to  four  years'  Imprisonment. 

As  the  result  of  activity  upon  the  part  of  our  officers  at  Duluth  several 
members  of  a  gang  organized  for  the  recruiting  of  young  girls  and  the  placing 
of  them  in  houses  of  prostitution  were  apprehended,  and  the  girls,  most  of  them 
of  tender  years,  removed  from  their  toils.  Prison  terms  of  varying  length  were 
meted  out  to  the  guilty  parties,  and  all  who  are  aliens  are  to  be  deported  to 
the  country  of  their  nativity  upon  the  expiration  of  their  sentence. 
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The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  disposition  made  of  alien  women  and  girls 
nnder  snbclivision  10  of  rule  22,  whose  cases  were  handled  either  under  war- 
rant proceedings  or  as  applicants  for  admission. 

Number. 

Women  and  girls  detained  from  trains,  etc.,  during  the  year»  7, 508 
Women  and  girls  arrested  on  departmental  warrants 139 

7,647 

Detained  In  immigration  buildings  or  detention  rooms 5, 059 

Detained  in  public  institutions 25 

Detained  in  jail 24 

Cared  for  by  phllanthroplcal  or  similar  Institutions 25 

Cared  for  where  detention  unnecessary,  including  those  ac- 
commodated at  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc 2,514 


7,647 

CONTRACT  LABOB. 

A  total  of  1,115  aliens  were  debarred  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  as  con- 
tract laborers.  Of  this  number,  483  appealed  their  cases  to  the  department, 
ivlth  the  result  that  43  w^ere  sustained  and  ordered  admitted,  while  361  appeals 
were  dismissed.    There  were  79  cases  ponding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

While  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  lack  of  labor  of  practically  all  classes 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year  or  more,  It  is  quite  significant  that  so 
far  as  this  district  is  concerned  no  cases  have  been  brought  to  light  which 
w^ould  tend  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  any  wholesale  importation  of  aliens 
under  contract  either  from  Canada  or  elsewhere,  nor  have  we  learned  of  any 
attempts  at  such  unlawful  importation.  Furthermore,  It  would  appear  from 
the  cases  which  have  been  handled  that  the  employers  and  prospective  em- 
ployers have  acted  In  Ignorance  of  the  law  rather  than  from  any  desire  to 
Tlolate  Its  provisions. 

In  this  district  we  have  only  two  section  24  men,  both  of  them  being  assigned 
to  the  Buffalo  office.  As  there  has  been  insufficient  work  connected  with  that 
feature  of  the  law  pertaining  to  contract  laborers  to  keep  these  officers  con- 
stantly occupied,  their  services  have  been  utilized  In  the  handling  of  matters 
■connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  alien  enemy  and  passport  regulations, 
and  they  are  now  performing  work  which  usually  devolves  upon  regular  immi- 
grant inspectors. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICEBS. 

In  the  annual  report  submitted  from  this  office  one  year  ago  figures  were 
included  to  show  the  number  of  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  without  the  medical  inspection  contemplated  In  the  immigration 
law. 

The  same  conditions  still  prevail,  excepting  as  will  be  shown  in  the  figures 
herewith  submitted,  indicating  a  heavy  Increase  in  travel  resulting  from  wlth- 
•drawal  of  war  regulations  along  the  border. 

The  reports  prepared  by  the  few  medical  officers  available  for  the  Inspection 
•of  aliens  who  seek  entry  via  border  ports  strongly  indicate  the  wisdom  of  en- 
forcing such  inspection,  and,  as  the  writer  has  repeatedly  stated,  should  be 
done.  It  is  still  believed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  careful  medical 
inspection  of  every  alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  to  take  up  permanent 
residence  therein. 

During  the  year  1,073,131  passengers  entered  the  United  States  through 
border  ports  in  this  district  where  no  medical  officers  are  located,  and  of  this 
number  15,224  were  manifested  by  our  inspectors.  At  the  ports  of  entry  where 
medical  officers  are  now  assigned  86,429  aliens  of  the  manifest  class  were  regis- 
tered. Of  this  number,  279  were  certified  by  the  medical  examiners  as  suffering 
from  diseases  which  served  to  debar  them  mandatorily,  while  medical  certifi- 
cates for  less  serious  ailments  wei;^  rendered  against  1,883  aliens  of  the  manifest 
class. 

SMUGGLING   OFEBAXIONS. 

While  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  constantly  with  individuals  who  seek  to 
gain  entry  without  inspection,  there  appears  to  be  no  organized  effort  to 
? smuggle  aliens  into  the  United  States. 
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It  is  possible  that  those  who  formerly  engaged  in  smuggling  aliens  have 
found  it  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous,  since  prohibition  went  into  effect, 
to  smuggle  whisky  into  the  country.  In  several  Instances  our  officera  have  bet*n 
instrumental  in  apprehending  whisky  runners  and  in  others  have  assisted  the 
customs  officers  in  making  captures. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  information  which  had  been 
received  from  various  sources  indicating  that  those  interested  in  the  unlawful 
traffic  of  smuggling  Chinese  into  the  United  States  were  planning  intensive 
cami)aigns  tor  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  our  country  by  "  underground 
methods."  This  had  particular  application  to  operations  along  the  seacoast 
of  Maine,  which  were  then  under  investigation,  it  having  been  learned  from  a 
reliable  sourc*e  that  snmgglers  were  operating  from  St.  John.  New  Brunswick, 
the  practice  being  to  move  the  Chinese  to  the  boundary  by  automobile  and 
thence  proceed  by  boat  to  various  points  along  the  coast.  Owning  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  officers  in  the  district  concerned  were  required  to  work  long  hours  in 
connection  with  their  routine  duties  of  inspection,  it  was  only  as  a  result  of 
great  sacrifice  on  their  part  that  the  various  clues  w^ere  followed  and  the  final 
apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties  brought  about,  there  having  been  taken  into 
custody  at  the  same  time  eight  contraband  Chinese.  Our  officers  likewise 
seized  the  motor  boat  in  which  the  Chinese  were  l>elng  transported.  This  boat, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  .$1,5()0,  has  now  been  turned  over 
to  our  service  for  patrol  duty. .  The  breaking  up  of  this  gang  of  notorious 
Chinese  smugglers  was  most  fortunate,  and  no  doubt  will  have  a  sahTfary 
effect  upon  others  in  that  vicinity  who  heretofore  have  been  engaged  in  like 
unlawful  operations. 

With  a  boundary  such  as  that  existing  in  this  district,  crossed  by  innumerable 
good  roads  over  which  there  is  constant  automobile  travel,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  opportunities  for  smuggling  Chinese  into  the  country  are  many 
and  diverse,  and  the  several  captures  which  have  been  made  by  various  peace 
officers,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  indicate  that  the 
traffic  in  contraband  Chinese, .which  is  highly  profitable  when  successful,  is  con- 
stantly being  engaged  in,  and  with  the  present  force  of  officers  in  this  district 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  give  to  the  matter  the  attention  necessary  if 
we  would  hope  to  cor>e  successfidly  with  the  situation.  Furthermore,  in  spite 
of  repeated  requests  for  the  assignment  to  this  office  of  an  ofilcer  specially 
qualified  in  the  handling  of  Chinese  work  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  has  existed 
since  September  30,  1919,  we  are  still  without  an  officer  possessed  of  such 
special  qualifications. 

SETTLEMENTS    OF    ALIENS    OF    PARTICULAR    RACES. 

In  a  district  such  as  tlie  one  undei-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  writer  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  go  Into  detail  with  respect  to  the  settlements  of  aliens 
of  particular  races.  Reports  received  from  the  various  officers,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  have  been  no  material  changes  with  regard  to  the  colonization 
of  aliens  during  the  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in 
some  few  places  due  to  the  i-etum  of  aliens  to  their  native  countries. 

No  appreciable  improvement  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  aliens  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  which  have 
prevailed  generally  for  the  past  several  years.  As  long  as  this  subject  is  left 
solely  to  private  industries  for  adjustment  with  the  Government,  States,  and 
municipalities  remaining  practically  quiescent,  no  material  changes  for  the 
better  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  lessons 
taught  us  by  the  late  war  the  present  housing  conditions  in  cities  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  reported  lack  of  production  in  proportion  to  consumption, 
no  apparent  effort  Is  being  made  to  correct  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  our  alien  population,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting^ 
that  when  immigration  becomes  normal  we  will  again  experience  the  influx 
of  hordes  of  aliens  to  the  already  overcrowded  communities,  while  the  farms 
and  farm  lands  will  remain  untenanted.  Canada  has  already  seen  the  necessity 
for  "  hand-picking  "  her  Immigrants,  and  It  seems  that  our  own  country  must 
sooner  or  later  follow  some  such  phm  if  the  balance  necessary  to  a  healthy 
growth  is  to  be  maintained. 

CHINESE  PREINVESTIGATION  MATTERS. 

Preinvestlgatlons  of  status  covering  13  Chinese  persons  were  had.  All  the 
applications  for  return  certificates  submitted  herein  were  granted  as  follows: 
9  to  natlve-boms,  2  to  exempts,  and  2  to  laborers. 
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INVESTIGATIONS. 

Reports  from  the  various  substations  in  this  district  show  that  a  total  of 
3,970  Investigations  in  immigration  matters  were  conducted  during  the  year, 
being  summarized  as  follows:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  722;  after  tempo- 
rary admission,  83;  after  admission  under  bond,  9;  in  warrant  cases,  1,733; 
in  naturalization  matters,  413;  and  in  other  matters,  1,010. 

Investigations  in  coimection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion 
law  and  regulations  numoered  134.  classified  as  follows:  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission, 17 ;  preinvestigations  of  status,  44 ;  In  warrant  cases,  13 ;  to  determine 
lawful  residence,  24 ;  and  in  other  matters,  36. 

STATIONS  AlTD  BQXJIPMEIVT. 

In  the  report  of  one  year  ago,  under  the  above  heading,  it  was  stated  that, 
with  four  exceptions,  as  required  by  section  23  of  the  law,  buildings  or  quar- 
ters for  immigration  purposes  had  been  supplied  by  all  transportation  lines 
engaged  in  transporting  alien  passengers  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
through  the  ports  of  the  district.  At  the  four  border  ports  above  alluded  to  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  bring  about  the  construction  of  the  landing  facili- 
ties deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  service. 

In  one  instance  disputed  ownership  of  the  only  site  available  has  retarded 
erection  of  the  quarters  asked  for,  but  this  difhculty  has  now  been  disposed 
of,  and  we  are  assured  that  appropriations  and  building  operations  will  be 
pushed  so  that  we  may  ccmut  on  quarters  ready  for  use  by  May  1,  1921. 

At  the  other  points  where  satisfactory  quarters  have  not  yet  been  provided, 
the  Government  operation  of  railways  and  refusal  of  the  Railway  Administra- 
tion to  authorize  any  outlay  for  building  purposes  have  been  the  conditions 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend. 

It  is  believed  that  the  situation  described  will  soon  adjust  itself,  and  that 
the  lines  involved  will  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  23  of  the  immigration  act  as  to  office  and  detention  fa- 
cilities. 

At  the  Canadian  seaports  the  Government  Immigration  buildings,  which 
during  the  war  were  taken  over  for  military  needs,  have  now  been  remodeled 
for  immigration  purposes,  making  the  conditions  so  far  as  our  own  service  is 
concerned  once  more  satisfactory.  These  buildings  have  been  re<3evoted  to 
immigration  uses  none  too  soon,  for  all  steamships  to  Canada  are  again  bringing 
heavy  consignments  of  alien  passengers  whose  prompt  disi)Osal  necessarily  calls 
for  adequate  Inspection  and  detention  quarters. 

At  Winnipeg,  where  the  quarters  provided  by  the  transportation  companies 
interested  were  not.  In  recent  years,  of  sufficient  size  to  care  satisfactorily  for 
the  heavy  travel  from  that  leading  western  center  to  the  United  States,  the 
wrtter  Is  glad  to  report  that  entirely  new  and  much  more  commodious  examina- 
tion rooms  have  been  provided,  and  It  is  certain  that  aliens  applying  at  the 
Winnipeg  office  in  the  future  will  be  handled  with  much  more  satisfaction  to 
our  service  and  with  that  comfort  and  <!onvenlence  that  are  always  demanded 
in  order  to  prevent  criticism  and  complaint  from  the  traveling  public. 

As,  no  doubt,  is  the  case  throughout  the  entire  service,  enforcement  of  the 
present  immigration  law  has  created  unusual  and  unexpected  demand  for  office 
and  storage  accommodations  at  district  headquarters.  The  Montreal  office  is 
feeling  the  congestion  mentioned  In  no  uncertain  way,  and  with  the  large  influx' 
of  immigration  to  Canada  now  In  progress  no  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
office,  storage,  and  examination  space  can  possibly  be  hoped  for,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  larger  quarters  must  become  an  urgent  necessity. 

Our  constant  experience  with  the  heavy  dally  traffic  originating  at  Toronto 
strongly  suggests  the  wisdom  of  establishing  In  that  city  officers  of  our  service 
to  care  for  the  Inspection  of  aliens  who  proceed  from  Toronto  to  points  In  the 
United   States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transportation  interests  having  terminals  at  Toronto 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  annoyance  and  delay  to  which  passengers  entraining  in 
that  city,  destined  to  the  United  States,  are  subjected  under  present  methods, 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  bureau  will  be  safe  in  anticipating  agitation  of  the  above 
matters  by  the  transportation  Interests  In  due  course. 
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PEB.SONNEL. 

There  have  been  more  than  50  resignations  from  the  Immigration  Service 
in  district  No.  1  during  the  past  year.  Unfortunately,  the  major  x)ortlon  of  such 
resignations  involved  officers  whose  departure  must  militate  to  the  lasting  det- 
riment of  the  service.  As  to  such  vacancies  as  have  been  filled,  generally 
speaking,  thorough  competency  and  long  years  of  training  have  been  replaced 
by  conspicuous  incompetency  and  total  Inexperience.  There  are  41  inspectors 
in  this  district  whose  ages  are  between  50  and  60  years ;  8  Inspectors  whose  ages 
are  between  60  and  70  years ;  and  2  inspectors  who  are  well  past  70  years. 

The  number  of  officers  remaining  in  the  district  who  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  work  an  immigrant  inspector  is  expected  to  do  is  certainly  limited,  and 
the  remarks  offered  above  should  afford  some  conception  of  the  burdens  which 
the  few  competent  officers  now  remaining  are  call^  upon  to  assume  in  order 
to  keep  the  work  going.  One  is  simply  forced  to  say  that  a  betterment  of  the 
personnel  under  present  conditions  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  Perpetual  exaction 
of  overtime  work  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officers,  the  seven-day  week,  and 
the  continued  absence  of  any  workable  system  to  provide  for  promotions  are 
conditions  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  acceptance  of  employment  in  this 
district  by  the  class  of  help  who  would  be  likely  to  contribute  to  a  return  to 
that  standard  of  efficiency  which  it  is  most  essential  should  be  maintained  in 
the  inspection  of  alien  passengers  seeking  entry  to  the  United  States  from 
<Uanada. 

In  addition  to  the  impairment  of  personnel  which  has  been  briefly  alluded  to 
above,  the  writer  feels  It  his  duty  to  again  earnestly  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  becoming  more  difficult  to  find  officers  capable  of 
assuming  supervisory  duties,  and  in  consequence  the  matter  of  filling  positions 
such  as  inspector  in  charge  and  board  of  special  inquiry  chairman  becomes 
a  much-dreaded  task.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  there  is  a  most 
urgent  demand  for  such  change  in  appointment  methods  and  in  salary  sched- 
ules as  will  accomplish  the  induction  into  this  service  of  appointees  capable 
of  developing  into  supervisory  officers  when  needed;  otherwise  the  disintegra- 
tion, already  pronounced,  is  not  likely  to  be  retarded. 

In  the  annual  report  from  this  office  one  year  ago,  under  the  caption  "  Per- 
sonnel," amplified  comment  was  offered  as  to  tlie  Importance  and  necessity  of 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Your  attention  is  again  respectfully  Invited  to  what  was  said  in  that  report, 
for  with  every  available  steamship  again  bringing  capacity  lists  of  trans- 
oceanic immigrants  to  Canada,  the  demand  for  better  inspection  is  infinitely 
greater  under  present  conditions. 

The  writer  trusts  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for  again  bringing  to  your  notice 
the  great  injustice  which  the  department  continues  to  work  upon  bureau  em- 
ployees at  stations  where  constant  overtime  Is  demanded,  and  where  the  seven- 
day  week  still  prevents  immigration  officers  from  enjoying  that  rest  and  time 
for  recreation  which  are  now  considered  to  be  the  Inherent  right  of  the  humblest 
workers  In  the  ranks. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the  inspector  in 
diarge  at  Detroit  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strain  under  which  some 
of  the  bureau's  employees  are  compelled  to  work  under  present  conditions : 

"  The  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  laws  and  regulations  at  Detroit  demand 
a  much  larger  stafl.  of  employees.  The  situation  is  such  as  should  have  earnest 
<;onslderatlon.  Illegal  entrance  of  aliens  Is  entirely  too  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, due  largely  to  lack  of  sufficient  inspectors  to  question  adequately  the 
thousands  of  passengers  who  come  daily  from  Canadian  and  border  cities  to 
Detroit  by  ferryboats  and  trains.  Also,  there  continues  the  menace  of  con- 
traband boats  operated  by  unscrupulous  persons  who  for  a  small  fee  success- 
fully transport  from  Canada  to  Detroit  aliens  who  seek  to  avoid  inspection. 
To  meet  this  situation  demands  an  adequate  patrol  of  the  waters  between  tlie 
mainlands  of  the  two  countries. 

**  During  the  winter  months  of  the  fiscal  year  now  closed  the  official  staff  of 
inspectors  was  made  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of  enforcing  the  quarantine 
against  smallpox.  This  requirement  brought  the  service  at  Detroit  to  the 
verge  of  collapse,  the  element  of  physical  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  limited  staff  being  at  times  a  factor  so  serious  as  to  cause  deep  concern. 
The  situation  was  made  immeasurably  more  serious  due  to  the  necessity  of 
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taking  care  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  anarchistic  work  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  official  staff.  Tlie  faithfulness  of  the  employees  under  the  most 
adverse  working  conditions  Is  deserving  of  praise  and  esteem  for  those  whose 
loyalty  and  close  application  to  duty  saved  the  situation  from  disaster. 

"  It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  that  inspectors  at  this  station  have 
continually  during  the  year  not  only  taken  their  regularly  assigned  shift  of 
inspection,  covering  a  full  working  day,  but  in  addition  thereto  took  time  to 
make  the  numerous  investigations  necessary  to  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit; 
to  make  arrests;  give  warrant  hearings  in  deportation  cases;  prepare  and 
convey  Aliens  for  deportation:  give  nunc  pro  tunc  examinations;  Issue  identi- 
fication cards;  serve  on  boards  of  special  inquiry,  etc  This  program  is  car- 
ried out  not  only  on  ordinary  working  days,  but  oftentimes  to  a  larger  extent 
on  holidays  and  Sundays,  by  reason  of  the  increased  traffic  on  those  days. 
That  relief  should  be  given  by  increasing  the  staff  of  inspectors,  thereby  making 
possible  an  eight-hour  working  day  for  each  employee  with  one  day  of  rest 
each  wt^k,  is  of  importance  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees  but  in 
contributing  to  a  more  efficient  service.  Overworked  employees  can  not  reach 
the  fullest  measure  of  competency.  Added  to  improper  working  conditions  is 
the  disturbed  frame  of  mind  of  the  employees,  due  to  insufficient  salary  to 
provide  their  families  with  ordinary  comforts,  which  adds  another  element 
vital  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  immigration  laws.  Both  these  con- 
ditions, i.  e.,  insufficient  help  and  low  salaries,  should  be  remedied." 

The  conditions  shown  to  prevail  at  the  port  of  Detroit  are  practically  dupli- 
cated at  most  of  the  other  large  subdistricts  in  this  jurisdiction.  It  seems 
Inconceivable  that  our  Government  would  tolerate  the  continuance  of  a  work 
system  which  deprives  its  employees  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  • 

To  arrange  the  shifts  of  duty  so  that  each  employee  could  be  granted  one  day's 
rest  in  seven  would  not  call  for  any  large  additions  to  the  present  force  of 
help,  and  it  is  again  most  urgently  recommended  that  the  bureau  and  depart- 
ment give  consideration  to  the  matter  discussed  in  the  foregoing,  to  the  end 
that  all  employees  of  the  Immigration  Service  may  be  accorded  one  day  in  the 
week  which  they  may  call  their  own. 

GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  AFFAIRS  OF  DISTRICT. 

The  reports  from  the  various  substations  in  this  district  indicate  that  they 
have  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  immigration  laws  in  general,  and  the  laws  pertaining  to  alien 
anarchists  in  particular.  Since  the  close  of  hostilities,  there  has,  of  course, 
been  no  occasion  for  cooperation  with  the  military  and  naval  intelligence  offices, 
aside  from  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  alien  enemies, 
which  regulations  have  undergone  no  material  change  even  though  our  country, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  now  on  a  peace  basis. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  statistical  data  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
warrants  of  arrest  Issued  for  alien  anarchists  and  other  radicals,  and  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  various  cases  handled.  Mere  figures,  however,  do  not 
serve  as  an  index  of  the  work  Involved  In  the  handling  of  this  class  of  cases, 
for  in  many  Instances  rehearlngs  have  been  granted,  Investigation  of  actiyities 
conducted,  aliens  conveyed  to  seaports  for  deportation ;  and,  In  fact,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  work  have  been  so  many  and  involved  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fully  set  them  forth.  Furthermore,  no  adequate  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  handling  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases  under  warrant  proceedings,  nor 
were  any  provisions  made  for  detention  of  the  aliens.  Instead,  raids  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Justice,  aliens  in  large  numbers  were  taken  into 
custody  and  tumgd  over  to  our  service  for  disposition,  the  only  recourse  being 
to  place  them  in  the  county  Jails  for  detention.  Such  detention  facilities  in 
Detroit,  at  least,  were  entirely  Inadequate  for  the  occasion,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, much  adverse  criticism  was  visited  upon  our  service  by  the  press  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  by  local  organizations  which  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter.  Happily,  the  situation  was  finally  relieved  to  some  extent  by  arranging 
with  the  War  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Barracks,  although 
extreme  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory  guards  and  ar- 
ran^g  for  the  feeding  of  the  aliens  detained. 

The  results  which  have  attended  the  wholesale  arrest  of  this  class  of  aliens 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  the  opinion  being  advanced  from  some 
quarters  that  the  failure  of  our  Government  to  deport  any  large  number  of 
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the  aliens  taken  into  custody  has  served  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  radicals 
and  removed  any  fears  which  they  may  heretofore  have  entertained  that  any 
serious  consequences  would  attend  their  activities,  while  investigations  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  aliens  who  have  been  released  on  parole  indicate 
that  they  have  ceased  for  the  time  being  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organizations  with  which  they  were  previously  affiliated,  and  some 
of  them  have  declared  their  intention  of  giving  up  their  membership  in  such 
organizations.  However,  one  can  not  judge  of  results  from  evidence  of  this 
nature  since  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  an  alien  on  parole  will  endeavor 
to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prejudice  his  case,  it  being  some- 
what difficult  to  believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  at  one  time  threatened 
with  deportation  will  serve  to  bring  about  a  lasting  reformation  in  all  cases. 
There  were  940  warrants  of  arrest  issued. 

Disposition. 

Warrants  of  arrest  served : 

Aliens  ordered  deported 292 

Warrants  of  arrest  canceled 399 

Oases  pending * 31 

Aliens  placed  on  probation 15 

Aliens  died  during  course  of  proceedings 1 

738 
Warrants  of  arrest  unserved 202 


940 


Officers  are  still  called  upon  to  enforce  the  rej?nlations  pertaining  to  alien 
enemies,  there  having  been,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  little  or  n& 
modification  of  the  rules  since  the  armistice  became  effective. 

Aside  from  the  extra  work  entailed  in  their  enforcement,  this  service  is 
vested  with  absolutely  no  discretionary  power,  and  must  adhere  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  regulations,  refusing  admission  to  subjects  of  Germany,  Austria^ 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  seek  entry, 
whether  for  a  temporary  business  trip,  to  proceed  through  in  transit,  or  to 
remain  permanently,  all  applicants  being  judged  by  their  nationality  without 
giving  consideration  to  the  character  or  standing  of  the  applicant  or  other 
meritorious  features  connected  with  his  case. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  of  the  Allies  our  country  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tinues on  a  war-time  basis,  the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  is  often- 
times more  or  less  embarrassing. 

THE    READING    TEST    REQUIRED    BY    THE    PRESENT    ACT. 

As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there  were  2,233  illiterate  aliens  refused 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  hardship  which  often- 
times results  from  refusing  admission  to  this  class  of  aliens,  and  the  same 
comment  applies  with  equal  force  to  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  year.  Not  only  does  this  feature  of  our  law  work  a  hardship,  but 
in  many  instances  entire  families  seeking  entry  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  settling  upon  farms  are  kept  out  of  the  country  because  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  represented  by  the  husband  and  father,  respectively,  is  not  able  to 
read.  In  many  cases  the  families  have  Included  several  grown-up  boys  who 
have  been  reared  upon  farms  and  are  skilled  in  the  work  pertaining  thereto. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  families  being  considered  undesirable  simply 
because  one  of  the  members  is  unable  to  read.  Viewed  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  our  country  is  certainly  the  loser,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  lower  the  age  limit  within  which  an  alien 
of  the  class  under  discussion  might  be  exempted  from  the  illiteracy  feature 
of  the  law. 

Another  class  of  aliens  who  should  be  exemjited  from  its  provisions  is  the 
fishermen  from  the  maritime  Provinces  who,  for  a  great  number  of  years  past, 
have  been  accustomed  to  proceed  to  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  New  England 
seaports  for  tlie  purpose  of  manning  tishing  vessels.     The  fact  that  illiterate 
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seamen  who  seek  entry  with  a  view  to  joining  vessels  sailing  the  Great  Lakes 
are  now  admitted  would  seem  to  render  such  a  course  a  mere  matter  of 
Justice,  even  though  such  fishermen,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  classed  as 
seamen.  This  practice  would  not  materially  add  to  the  number  of  illiterates 
already  resident  within  the  United  States  for,  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
aliens  under  discussion  have  homes  and  small  farms  in  Canada  to  which  they 
almost  invariably  return  at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season. 

ILLITERATE    TRANSIT     ALIENS. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  rule  9  of  the  regulations  permitting  the 
admission  of  illiterate  aliens  for  transit  purposes,  the  writer  regrets  to  say 
that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  his  last  annual  report  with  regard  to  lack 
of  cooperation  from  transportation  interests  remain  unchanged,  and  officers 
conveying  such  aliens  to  seaports  of  the  United  States  to  embark  on  trans- 
oceanic vessels  have  received  little  if  any  assistance  from  the  transportation 
lines  involved  that  would  tend  to  minimize  or  lessen  the  difficulties  described 
in  the  report  of  one  year  ago..  During  the  year  2,496  illiterate  transit  aliens 
were  accompanied  to  the  port  of  New  York  by  Inspectors  of  this  district, 
and  under  the  trying  conditions  described,  officers  detailed  to  this  duty  have 
continued  to  suffer  exasperating  delays,  inconveniences,  and  unwarranted 
hardships  in  conveying  their  assignments. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   CRITICISM    RE   PRESENT   LAW. 

In  the  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  for  incorporating 
in  the  law  a  provision  which  might  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  unlawful  entry 
of  aliens,  particularly  those  who  have  been  debarred  or  deported,  the  only 
safeguard  against  such  violations  under  the  present  act  being  the  ever  constant 
vigilance  of  immigration  officers.  The  possibility  that  an  alien,  after  gaining 
surreptitious  entry  may  be  apprehended,  is  somewhat  remote,  and  the  most 
serious  consequences  that  can  befall  such  an  alien  is  his  or  her  return  to  the 
country  from  which  entry  was  effected,  or  to  the  country  of  nativity,  depor- 
tation being  accomplished  at  the  ext>ense  of  this  service. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  officers  labor  In  this  dis- 
trict in  attempting  to  keep  out  of  the  United  States  aliens  of  the  undesirable 
class,  the  case  of  the  La  Flesh  family  is  cited  :  Part  of  this  family  resides  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  boundary  and  the  other  part  Just  across  the  line  In 
the  United  States,  it  being  Impracticable  to  accomplish  the  deportation  of  the 
residents  on  the  American  side  because  of  their  having  been  in  the  country 
more  than  five  years.  These  persons  are  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  generally, 
extremely  im-moral,  and  decidedly  undesirable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
experience  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  charitable  assistance  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada,  those  who  are  residents  of  the  latter  country  are  particularly 
desirous  of  taking  up  their  residence  In  the  States,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tliey  have  rei)eatedly  been  debarred  and  deported;  but  the  only  results 
thus  far  obtained  are  to  Instill  in  them  an  utter  contempt  for  our  law  and  a 
most  disconcerting  defiance  of  the  officers  who  have  been  called  upon  to  handle 
their  cases,  it  not  infrequently  happening  that  they  are  back  in  the 
States  before  the  deporting  officer  has  returned  to  his  oflicial  station.  With  the 
law  as  it  is  now  drawn,  the  officers  must  either  continue  the  game  of  hide  and 
seek  or  admit  impotence  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Canada,  in  drafting  her  immigration  laws,  has  patterned  them  to  a  great 
extent  after  our  own,  but  whereas  our  law  is  apparently  drawn  principally  with 
the  seaports  in  mind,  hers  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  situation 
as  It  exists  along  the  land  boundary,  as  attested  by  the  following  extracts : 

"  Section  7.  Any  person  who  enters  Canada  except  at  a  port  of  entry,  or  who, 
at  a  port  of  entry,  eludes  examination  by  an  officer,  or  board  of  inquiry,  or 
who  enters  Canada  by  force  or  misrepresentation  or  stealth  or  otherwise  con- 
trary to  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  who  escapes  from  the  custody  of  an  officer 
or  from  an  immigration  station  when  detained  for  any  cause  under  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  act,  and  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  a  term  Of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months  or  to  both  fine  and  Imprisonment;  and  any  person  suspected  of 
an  offence  under  this  section  may  be  arrested  and  detained  without  a  warrant 
by  an  officer  for  examination  as  provided  under  this  section;  and  If  found 
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not  to  be  a  Caiiadiun  citizen,  or  not  to  have  Canadian  domicile,  such  entry  In 
Itself  shall  be  sutficient  cause  for  deportation.     ♦     ♦     *  " 

"  Every  person  who  enters  Canada  as  a  tourist  or  traveler  or  other  nonim- 
migrant, but  who  ceases  to  be  such  and  remains  In  Canada,  shall  forthwith 
report  such  facts  to  the  nearest  immigration  officer  and  shall  present  himself 
before  an  officer  for  examination  under  this  act,  and  in  default  of  so  doing 
he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  deportation.     *     *     * " 

**  *  ♦  *  Any  person  who  enters  or  remains  in  Canada  after  such  rejection 
or  deportation  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  act,  and  any  person  suspected  of  an  c»flPence 
under  this  section  may  forthwith  be  arrested  and  detained  without  warrant  by 
an  officer  for  examination  and  deportation,  •  *  •  or  may  be  prosecuted 
for  such  offence,  and  shall  be  liable  on  sunmiary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  l>oth  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
upon  payment  of  the  fine  or  after  expiry  of  any  sentence  imposed  for  such  of- 
fence, may  be  again  deported  or  ordered  to  leave  Canada  under  this  section.** 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  this  office  has  to  deal 
in  connection  with  warrant  proceedings  Is  the  lack  of  authority  to  detain  an 
alien  until  a  departmental  warrant  of  arrest  can  be  obtained.  It  perhaps  re- 
quiring no  extended  comment  to  point  out  how  impracticable  it  Is  in  many 
instances  to  question  an  alien  to  the  extent  necessary  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion required  under  our  regulations  In  connection  with  the  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication for  warrant  of  arrest,  for  as  soon  as  the  alien  learns  that  he  is  under 
Investigation  he  leaves  for  parts  unknown,  thereby  rendering  service  of  the 
wjirrant  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

This  difficulty  is  overcome  in  the  Canadian  inmiigration  act,  as  quoted  above, 
as  well  as  the  one  dealing  with  aliens  who  effect  surreptitious  entry  across  the 
boundary,  and  It  would  seem  that  our  country  might  with  profit  take  a  leaf 
from  Canada's  book  and  amend  or  supplement  our  laws  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  as  effective  as  the  one  now  in  force  In  that  country. 

During  the  year  there  were  three  alien  farm  laborers  admitted  in  this  district 
under  the  regulations  pertaining  to  this  particular  class  of  labor,  two  of  the 
number  having  properly  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed  and  the  third 
having  left  for  parts  unknown  shortly  after  gaining  admission.  The  fact  that 
more  aliens  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  regulations  In  question  Is  un- 
doubtedly explained  by  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  prospective  employers  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  such  as  is  required  in  connection 
with  these  cases,  also  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  having  his  wages 
withheld  when  he  can  readily  obtain  similar  employment  in  Canada  wlthont 
beiiig  deprived  of  any  part  of  his  earnings.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
present  labor  situation,  particularly  as  It  ai)plles  to  farm  laborers,  it  is  believed 
that  if  the  matter  were  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  large  there  would  be  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  restrictions  so  far  as  they 
ai)r)ly  to  the  importation  under  contract  of  the  particular  class  of  laborers  under 
discussion.  It  does  not  appear  that  thisj  class  of  labor  needs  the  protection  which 
is  provided  for  by  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  law,  for  it  appears  to  be 
establishe<l  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  demand  for  such  labor  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  It  is 
doubted  that  there  would  be  any  great  number  of  European  fann  laborers 
imported  under  contract  even  should  the  ban  against  such  a  procedure  be  raised. 

Four  aliens  under  deportation  proceedings  were  released  from  custody  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  17- A.  Of  this  number,  two  decamped ;  one  is  still  at 
large,  both  himself  and  employer  properly  complying  with  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  been  released ;  while  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  deportation  pro- 
cee<lings  have  been  canceled  and  the  alien's  residence  in  the  United  States  made 
legal. 

PASSPOKT-PKRMIT  WORK. 

A  total  of  2,675  applications  to  depart  from  the  United  States  were  received 
by  officers  in  this  district  from  applicants  coming  under  the  alien  enemy  regu- 
lations. Of  this  number  2,262  were  granted  permits  to  depart,  272  applications 
were  denied,  54  were  withdrawn,  and  87  applications  were  pending  at  the  cfose 
of  the  year. 
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SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR,  DISTRICT  NO.  23,  COMPRISING  TEXAS 
(EXCEPT  DISTRICT  NO.  9).  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA,  AND  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  EL  PASO. 

ADMISSIONS,  REJECTIONS,  AND  DEP ABJURES. 

From  the  statistics  herein  dealing  with  immigration  through  ports  on  this 
border  data  of  unusual  Interest  are  disclosed.  Of  primary  importance,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  immigration  has  undergone  a  substantial  increase  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  Is  attributable  to  many  and  various 
causes,  the  most  potent  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  attraction  exerted  by  the 
abnormally  high  wages  offered  in  this  country  during  the  past  fiscal  year  to 
labor  in  general,  and  particularly  unskilled  labor. 

In  the  previous  fiscal  year  applications  for  admission  upon  the  part  of  47,193 
statistical  aliens  and  57,885  nonstatistical  aliens,  or  a  total  of  105,078,  were 
received  and  finally  disposed  of,  while  in  the  year  just  closed  the  number  of 
statistical  aliens  increased  to  71,625  and  the  nonstatistical  to  70,494;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  a  total  in  the  preceding  year  of  105,078  to  a  total  of  142,119 
in  the  year  just  ended,  representing  an  increase  of  51.8  per  cent  in  the  class 
first  referred  to  and  21.8  per  cent  in  the  latter,  or  a  total  net  increase  of  35 
per  cent  plus.  Of  the  statistical  aliens  2,809,  or  3.92  per  cent,  were  excluded ; 
of  the  nonstatistical,  1,260,  or  1.79  per  xjent ;  a  total  of  4,069,  or  an  average  per- 
centage of  2.86.  Since  the  percentage  of  all  exclusions  in  the  previous  year 
was  3.55,  the  lower  percentage  of  aliens  found  inadmissible  in  the  year  just 
vlosed  would  indicate  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  immigration.  It  is 
significant  that  this  shrinkage  In  the  percentage  of  rejections  is  reflected  mainly 
in  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  aliens  excluded  as  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  which  condition  in  turn  may  be  accepted  as  a  reflex  of  the  steadily 
growing  demand  for  labor  with  its  concomitant  of  high  wages  prevailing  during 
the  past  year. 

Of  the  142,119  applications  handled  the  aliens  in  138,050  cases  were  admitted, 
4,069  debarred,  and  108  additional  cases  remain  pending.  There  were  6,48^ 
citizen  arrivals.  The  departures  are  numbered  as  follows:  1,895  citizen,  5,663 
alien  (emigrant),  and  394  alien  (nonemlgrant).  Since  it  was  impossible  during 
the  year,  owing  to  insufflcient  force,  to  properly  check  outward-bound  travel, 
the  foregoing  figures  do  not  adequately  represent  that  movement. 

One  citizen  and  one  alien  departed  for  Insular  possessions,  but  no  arrivals 
at  ports  In  this  district  therefrom  have  been  recorded. 

A  total  of  114  Japanese  were  admitted  (37  laborers  and  79  non laborers),  and 
7  excluded  (3  laborers  and  4  nonlaborers).  Two  Korean  nonlaborers  with 
proper  passports  were  also  admitted. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

As  usual,  the  amount  of  Chinese  immigration  through  this  district  has  been 
light,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general  port  of  entry  for  Chinese  on  the 
Mexican  border,  although  in  June  of  this. year  the  department  authorized  the 
opening  of  Calexico  for  a  limited  purpose — that  is,  to  pass  upon  the  applications 
of  alleged  natives.  San  Diego,  the  only  regular  port  of  entry  for  Chinese  in 
this  district.  Is  not  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  from  the  Orient,  and  the  occasional 
applicant  thereat  Is  either  a  resident  of  Mexico  or  Is  one  returning  to  his 
domicile  In  the  United  States  from  a  visit  to  Mexico. 

Nineteen  Chinese— other  than  transits,  a  topic  elsewhere  discussed — applied 
for  admission  at  the  port  of  San  Diego  and  at  other  ports  on  the  Mexican 
border  specially  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  order  that  certain  indi- 
vidual cases  might  be  considered,  the  said  applicants  being  classified  as  follows : 
7  returning  merchants,  2  section  6  merchants,  1  section  6  student,  3  natives,  and 
6  Government  officials.    All  of  the  foregoing  were  admitted. 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  GRAJVTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

I 

During  the  year  the  department  authorized  'the  temporary  admission  for 
hospital  treatment  of  36  aliens;  20  of  these  were  admitted  without  bond,  8 
under  public  charge  and  departure  bonds,  and  10  mnder  medical  treatment 
bonds;  the  entry  of  the  remaining  3  was  authorized  conditioned  upon  submis- 
sion of  bond;  none  of  the  said  aliens  has,  however,  availed  himself  of  thA 
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privilege  granted.  One  alien  died  after  entry,  12  are  still  undergoing  treatment, 
19  returned  to  Mexico,  and  1  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  termination  of  her  treatment. 

MEXICAN  LABOBEHS  ADMITTED  UNDER  DEPARTMENTAL  EXCEPTIONS. 

There  is  appended  hereto  table  showing  in  detail  not  only  the  total  number  of 
aliens  admitted  under  the  department's  exceptions  during  the  past  year  and  of 
that  number  the  number  now  employed,  the  deaths,  desertions,  the  number 
who  returned  or  were  returned,  and  the  number  whose  residence  In  the  United 
States  was  legalized,  but  also  similar  information  for  the  three  preceding 
fiscal  years  and  distribution  by  States.  The  year  just  closed  witnessed  an 
Increase  of  over  100  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  imported  for  agricultural  work  or  engaged  at  Immigration  stations 
under  the  department's  exceptions  to  the  contract  labor,  head  tax,  and  illiteracy 
provisions  of  the  immigration  act — in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  21.289 
alien  laborers  for  agricultural  work.  Of  this  total,  43  are  reported  to  have 
died,  2,894  to  have  escaped,  4,530  to  have  been  returned  to  Mexico,  9  as  having 
had  their  residence  legalized  by  nunc  pro  tunc  examination  and  payment  of 
head  tax,  leaving  a  balance  of  13,813  employed  under  the  conditions  imposed 
primarily  at  the  time  of  entry.  A  recapitulation  of  the  transactions  by  years 
for  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920  shows  total  importations  of  50,852—22,637  now 
employed,  327  deaths,  10,691  desertions,  17,186  aliens  returne<l  to  Mexico,  and 
11  legalizations  of  residence.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  9,998  aliens  im- 
ported for  railroad  main teinmce-of- way  work  in  1919,  the  figures  show  agri- 
cultural laborers  admitted  under  the  department's  exceptions  as  follows:  475 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  8.445  in  the  year  1918,  10,491  in 
the  year  1919,  and  21,289  In  the  fiscal  year  1920.  None  of  the  foregoing  figures 
take  into  account  the  aliens  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  for  work  in 
mining,  or  construction  for  or  by  the  Government.  The  State  of  Arizona  le<l 
all  others  in  the  year  just  closed  in  the  number  of  import ation.s.  Texas  follow\s 
a  fairly  close  second,  Colorado  a  poor  third,  California  a  poorer  fourth,  while 
the  balance  of  the  aliens  were  absorbed  in  practically  negligible  numbers  by 
Wyoming,  Kansas,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Oklahoma,  in  the 
order  named,  it  being  noted  that  Iowa  and  New  Mexico  each  imported  203 
laborers. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  writer  has  every  reason  to  believe,  though  mn 
In  a  position  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions,  that  the  figures  us  to 
desertions  and  those  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  now  employed  are  anything 
but  dependable.  They  are  compiled  from  reports  received  from  employers,  the 
majority  of  whom,  experier:re  has  shown,  are  exceedingly  Inx  In  keeping  their 
reports  completely  and  accurately  up  to  date.  However,  the  figures  furnished 
must,  perforce,  be  accepted,  since  there  are  available  no  means  of  disproving 
ihcm.  At  the  very  Inception  of  the  plans  inaugurated  for  admitting  a  sutncient 
number  of  laborers  into  the  United  States  under  the  departin(*iit's  exceptions 
to  meet  the  exisrencies  of  the  situation  eneendered  by  the  World  War,  the 
writer  recommended  and  repeatedly  thereafter  urged  that  a  sufficient  force  of 
men  be  supplied  to  follow  up  and  check  Importations  with  a  view  ro  insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  upon  which  their  admission  was  condi- 
tioned. An  importer  may  be  utterly  unmindful  of  the  obligations  he  assumes! 
toward  the  Government  as  trustc  e  for  his  laborers.  He  niny.  when  tiielr  work 
Is  flnisheil,  instead  of  returning  them  to  the  port  of  entry,  pernrlt  them  to  desert 
in  droves,  and  this  office  has  no  dependable  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact  if 
he  chooses  to  conceal  It  by  neglecting  to  give  notice  of  desertions.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, any  attempt  at  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  or  deductions 
therefrom  must  of  necessity  be  w-holly  unreliable,  if  not  absolutely  misleading, 
as  to  the  true  situation.  Enough  has  been  learned,  independent  of  the  reports 
submitted  by  employers,  to  satisfy  the  writer  that  with  some  exceptions  and 
taken  in  the  mass  they  regard  very  lightly  the  obligations  assumed,  and  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  once  the  privilege  of  lmi)ortlng  lal»orers  Is  finally 
and  definitely  withdrawn  and  all  further  incentive  removed  to  a  semblance  of 
meeting  those  obligations  they  will  be,  with  but  relatively  few  exceptions, 
wholly  ignored. 

The  writer  does  not  in  any  manner  presume  to  question  the  nei»d  of  the 
adoption  by  the  department  of  mea.«:ures  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  during 
the  late  emergency,  nor  for  their  continuance.  These  are  matters  which  the 
department  hns  acted  uix>n  presumably  only  after  complete  investigation  and 
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.careful  consideration;  he  can  not,  liowever,  at  this  juncture,  refrain  from 
pointing  out  that  the  practice  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  abuses  of  many 
kinds  by  reason,  mainly,  of  the  lack  of  officers  and  employees  to  investigate 
and  correct  the  same.  If  the  Government's  interests  are  not  adequately  safe- 
guarded, it  can  be  stated  with  no  less  force  and  truth  that  the  Interests  and 
welfare  of  the  importer  are  equally  unprotected ;  he  has  no  means  of  com- 
pelling imported  laborers  to  remain  in  his  employ;  he  can  not  resort  to  force 
or  duress,  intimidation,  withholding  of  pay,  or  any  one  of  the  many  other 
devices  which  obviously  conrre  to  mind.  If  after  importing  laborers  and  con- 
veying them  to  their  place  of  employment,  all  at  heavy  expense,  they  choose 
to  desert  their  employer  for  work  In  an  industry  or  with  another  employer 
offering  a  higher  scale  of  wage  than  that  they  agreed  to  work  for  at  the  time  of 
entry,  the  original  employer  has  no  redress,  but  becomes  immediately  liable 
for  a  heavy  bill,  which  the  Government  may  at  any  time  thereafter  present 
for  expenses  incurred  in  returning  these  former  employees  to  Mexico.  For 
the  reasons  hereinabove  pointed  out,  it  is  imi)*)ssible  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent laborers  are  deserting  from  tlie  farms  and  filtering  into  other  lines  of  em- 
ployment. It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
farmers  do  not  meet  the  scale  of  pay  offered  by 'other  employers.  It  Is  but 
natural  in  the  circumstances  that  the  inrported  Mexican  laborers  should  desert 
at  the  first  favorable  opix)rtunlty.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  bureau  to 
know  that  out  of  a  test  run  of  5,000  of  these  laborers,  admittcMl  through 
Nogales  and  El  Paso,  riO.7  i>er  cent  w(^re  found  at  the  time  of  entry  to  be 
illlferaie  and  49.3  per  cent  literate.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  these 
figures  are  representative  of  all  of  such  laborers  admitted  at  the  various  points 
along  the  border. 

This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  a  ruling  recently  promulgated  by  the  de- 
partment, which  in  effect  provides  that  literate  aliens  admitted  imder  the 
department's  exceptions,  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  head  tax  and  found 
otherwise  admissible,  may,  if  they  choose  so  to  do,  have  their  residence  in  the 
United  States  legalize<l — in  other  words,  be  permitted  to  remain  permanently. 
Since  the  department  has  made  this  ruling,  it  would  seem  that  it  miglit,  with- 
out the  least  Inconsistency,  go  a  step  farther  and  i)ermit  the  importation  of 
literate  agricultural  alien  laborers,  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  head  tax  or 
in  behalf  of  whom  their  prospective  employers  will  do  so,  without  requiring 
that  the  said  employers  shall  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Government 
obligating  themselves  to  return  their  charges  to  Mexico.  Since  practically  all 
employers  being  importers  will,  without  doubt,  readily  and  gladly  advance 
the  money  for  the  head  tax,  and  since  about  50  per  cent  of  the  laborers  im- 
ported are  able  to  read  and  are  otherwise  admissible,  no  extended  argument 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  issuance  of  such  an  additional  ruling 
would  result  in  eliminating  practically  one-half  of  the  work  now  performed  by 
immigration  officers  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  department's  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  this  particular  class  of  aliens.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  valid  argument  could  possibly  be  advanced  against 
this  proposal,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  all  that  an  Inrporter  now  Is 
required  to  do  to  relieve  liimself  of  the  obligations  of  his  contract  with  the 
Government  is  to  advance  to  the  literate  alien  imported  the  amount  of  his  head 
tax,  if  the  latter  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  same,  whereupon  the  alien 
also  is  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  return  to  Mexico,  an  obligation  which  at 
best  is  extremely  easy  of  evasi(;n  if  he  is  so  inclined.  To  reduce  the  proposi- 
tion to  its  simplest  terms,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  by  way  of  concrete 
illustration :  Jones,  an  importer,  availing  himself  of  the  department's  ruling 
concerning  legalization  of  residence,  wishes  to  permanently  retain  as  nmny  of 
his  imported  laborers  as  xwssible.  He  selects  those  who  are  literate  and 
presents  them  to  the  nearest  immigration  officer  with  money  for  their  head  tax. 
They  are  examined,  found  otherwise  admissible,  and  their  residence  Is  legalized. 
Jones,  however,  finds  that  he  needs  more  permanent  laborers.  He  goes  to 
Mexico,  imports  only  those  able  to  read  and  who  are  otherwise  admissible.  He 
signs  the  contract  with  the  Government  which  in 'effect  then  relieves  hinr  of 
any  liability  under  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  fov 
importing  the  aliens,  renders  a  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  makes  a  contract  with  the  alien,  and  the  following  day  or 
within  10  minutes  after  admission  tenders  the  head  tax  and  requests  legaliza- 
tion of  residence.    Why  not  eliminate  the  lost  motion? 
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Laborers  imported  under  departmental  exceptions  during  fiscal  year  1920,  by 

stations  and  montJis. 


■ 

Browns- 
ville 

Hi- 
dalgo. 

Rio 

Grande 

City. 

Laredo. 

Eagle 
Pass. 

Del 
Rio. 

Pre- 
sldio. 

El 
Paso. 

No- 
gales. 

Calex- 
Ico. 

Total. 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 
January!... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

243 

348 
61 
21 
56 
10 
0 
9 
78 
24 
24 
17 

92 

150 

55 

27 

42 

33 

0 

0 

42 

41 

8 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

130 

132 

57 

253 

211 

4 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

125 

531 
724 
457 
352 
212 

21 
0 

26 
168 
347 
151 
272 

55 

115 

111 

188 

126 

82 

0 

48 

162 

68 

51 

53 

5 
S 

87 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
7 
0 
0 
0 

6 

80 

647 

1,672 

536 

168 

0 

111 

184 

153 

820 

1,718 

0 

391 

2,649 

1,812 

567 

130 

0 

0 

77 

256 

997 

1,474 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
166 

1,062 

1,945 

4,024 

4,325 

1,750 

448 

0 

204 

718 

931 

2,051 

3,831 

Total. 

891 

496 

0 

954 

3,261 

1,050 

114 

5,995 

8,353 

166 

21,289 

1  Importations  ^-ere  discontinued  at  close  of  Dec.  31,  1919,  and  resumed  under  departmental 
Feb.  12, 1920. 


order  of 


RULE  17- A. 


The  records  of  this  office  disclose  but  two  cases  of  the  character  contemplated 
by  the  above  caption  arising  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  just  termi- 
nated, one  being  tliat  of  John  Brockman,  at  large  upon  his  own  recognizance, 
and  the  other  that  of  Gus  Futris,  in  whose  case  the  department  canceled  the 
outstanding  warrant  of  arrest  during  the  month  of  January  last. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION    NOT    ENTERTAINED    BY    REASON    OF    NONPAYMENT    OF 

HEAD  TAX. 

It  has  been  fouhd  almost  impossible  to  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  aliens  whose  applications  for  admission  have  not  been  entertained 
by  reason  of  unwillingness  or  inability  to  pay  head  tax.  The  records  of  this 
office,  however,  disclose  555  such  cases.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  this 
does  not  represent  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  so  disposed  of.  Strange 
perhaps  as  it  may  seem,  the  inaccuracy  and  incompleteness  of  data  concerning 
this  phase  of  the  immigration  problem  on  this  border  are  due  primarily  to 
causes  beyond  power  to  remedy  under  existing  conditions.  These  causes  are 
related  directly  to  physical  defects  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  immi- 
gration stations.  One  illustration  will  suffice  for  the  border.  At  El  Paso  certain 
classes  of  aliens  are  removed  from  the  footbridge  to  the  basement  of  the  Immi- 
gration building  for  primary  insi)ection.  Here,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  dealing 
with  aliens,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  extremely  ignorant  and  improvident, 
many  thereof  are  found  without  sufficient  funds  to  pay  head  tax.  These  are 
instructed  to  return  to  Juarez  and  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
money.  They  cross  the  river  into  Mexico,  but  just  what  proportion  fall  to 
renew  their  applications  it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  further  initial 
segregations  and  preparation  of  lists  and  subsequent  checking,  which  would 
involve  additional  work  wholly  Incommensurate  in  value  with  the  results 
fittained. 

REPTTGEES. 

As  shown  by  the  previous  annual  report  of  this  office,  there  were  remaining 
in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  406  of 
the  Chinese  refugees  who  had  accompanied  the  American  expeditionary  troops 
upon  their  withdrawal  from  Mexico  in  February,  1917,  five  of  which  number 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  departmental  warrant  proceedings. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  terminated  the  five  alien  refugees  who  had  been 
detained  on  departmental  warrants  were  deported  to  China,  7  of  the  refugees 
departed  for  China  at  their  own  expense,  1  departed  for  Mexico  at  his  own 
expense,  and  2  died.  One,  who  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  at 
his  own  request.  In  order  that  he  might  depart  for  China,  failed  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco,  and  evidently  proceeded  to  some  interior  poli)t  where  he  would 
be  safe  from  detection  by  officers  of  this  service. 
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The  remaining  refugees,  390,  are  for  the  most  part  employed  at  various- 
places  under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army. 
On  June  12,  1920,  advices  were  received  that  the  military  reservation  at  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  that 
this  department  had  consented  to  the  retention  by  tlie  latter  of  the  refugees- 
theretofore  employed  in  the  hospital  at  that  place.'  being  14  in  number.  The- 
military  authorities  have  likewise  requested  the  Department  of  Labor  to- 
authorize  the  Public  Health  Service  to  employ  9  Chinese  refugees  wlTo  were 
detailed  to  perform  labor  in  the  hospital  at  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  it  appearing  that 
this  hospital  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  by  the- 
War  Department. 

The  plan  previously  discussed  of  having  the  entire  party  of  Chinese  refugees- 
conveyed  to  China  by  an  Army  transport  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Na 
good  reason  is  perceived  why  these  inadmissible  aliens  should  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  this  office  has  repeatedly,  in  inde» 
pendent  communications  to  the  bureau,  recommended  that  appropriate  dlsposl* 
tion  be  made  of  them. 

"•  Other  than  as  above  indicated,  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  refugees 
remains  practically  the  same  in  this  district  as  set  forth  in  last  year's  annual 
report. 

DEPORTATION  UNDER  DEPARTMENTAL  WARRANTS  AND  VOLUNTARY  RETURN  TO  THM 
COUNTRY  WHENCE  THEY  CAME  OF  ALIENS  FOUND  ILLEGALLY  IN  THE  UNITEI^ 
STATES. 

A  total  of  931  departmental  warrants  of  arrest  with  deportation  in  view 
were  issued  during  the  year,  embracing  25  Japanese,  83  Chinese,  and  873  aliens 
of  other  nationalities,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  Mexicans.  Last  year 
this  office  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  deportation  proceedings  had  been 
instituted  in  the  cases  of  more  than  double  the  total  number  above  referred 
to.  In  other  words,  departmental  warrants  of  arrest  were  Issued  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  in  respect  of  2,041  aliens,  which  was  an  Increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  fiscal  year  1918  witnessed  the  institu- 
tion  of  deportation  proceedings  against  1,024  aliens;  the  record  for  the  year 
Just  closed,  therefore,  falls  even  short  of  that  for  the  year  1917-18.  It  would 
be  a  cause  for  congratulation  and  gratification  were  this  office  able  to  interpret 
this  tremendous  falling  off  in  deportation  cases  as  an  indication  that  not  half 
as  many  aliens  have  unlawfully  entered  the  United  States  through  this  district 
as  in  the  previous  year.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  incontrovertible  fact» 
not  only  preclude  any  such  interpretation  of  the  figures  but  are  conclusive  that 
in  no  period  of  the  historj'  of  this  service,  since  the  organization  of  the  district 
in  1907,  have  there  been  as  many  illegal  entries  as  occurred  during  the  year 
Just  closed.  The  patrols  engaged  in  guarding  the  border  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919  against  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  undesirable  aliens  were 
cut  off  at  the  close  of  said  year.  On  August  18,  1919,  a  still  further  and  most 
paralyzing  reduction  was  made  in  the  force.  The  writer  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences and  predicted  them  with  an  accuracy  fully  demonstrated  by  the  flgnre» 
now  presented.  There  is  no  means  of  determining  to  the  full  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  those  reductions  in  force  or  of  accurately  determining  the  number  of  un- 
desirable aliens  who  found  easy  access  to  our  country  across  the  unguarded 
southern  frontier  while  the  officers  "tied"  to  immigration  stations  engaged 
in  routine  administrative  work  received  reports  from  every  source  of  these 
incursions  which  they  were  helpless  In  the  circumstances  to  prevent  The  offl-  . 
cer  in  charge  at  one  port  estimates  that  not  less  than  60,000  aliens  enteretf 
surreptitiously  in  the  vicinity  of  said  port.  The  estimate  may  or  may  not  be 
exaggerated.  One  fact  the  writer  can  state  with  assurance,  however,  and  that 
is  that  practically  any  alien  desirous  of  entering  the  United  States  and  possessed 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  persistence  could  readily  find  the  means  of  so> 
doing  without  fear  of  detection.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  handicap  im- 
posed by  the  shortage  in  force  and  the  multiplicity  of  duties  imposed  upon 
the  shrunken  forces  at  immigration  stations  931  aliens  were  apprehended  and 
proceeded  against  with  expulsion  in  view,  as  hereinabove  stated,  in  addition 
to  4,096  aliens  who  were  permitted  voluntarily  to  return  to  Mexico  in  lieu 
of  the  Institution  of  formal  deportation  proceedings.  Some  of.  these  were 
literally  apprehended  in  droves  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  openly  an^ 
apparently  without  fear  took  to  the  open  highways  afoot  and  by  motor  trucks.. 
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In  last  year's  annual  report  the  writer  concluded  the  chapter  on  deportations 
-with  the  following  statement : 

"  In  other  words,  instead  of  apprehending  some  6,000  aliens  of  till  classes  and 
<]egrees  of  undesirability  following  surreptitious  entry,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  approximately  that  many  during  the  ensuing  year  will  cross 
tlie  frontier  with  absolute  impunity  and  merge  their  identity  with  the  alien 
|)opulation  of  the  country." 

This  l)rediction  has,  unfortunately,  been  all  too  completely  fulfilled. 

In  passing,  the  writer  can  not  refrain  from  the  observation  that  it  is  a  sad 
•commentary  upon  our  Government's  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
that  it  should  maintain  expensive  control  stations  along  the  frontier  of  nearly 
-8,000  miles,  where  officers  are  engaged  in  receiving  and  considering  the  applica- 
tions of  aliens  for  admission,  rejecting  those  unfit,  without  providing  that  con- 
trol in  the  areas  between  the  stations  necessary  to  render  the  work  of  said 
4Stations  effective.  In  other  words,  to  employ  a  homely  simile,  the  border 
Is  closed  at  the  spigot  and  open  at  the  bunghole. 

The  cases  of  931  aliens  arrested  on  departmental  warrants  during  the  year, 
418  well  as  those  involving  382  aliens  pending  from  the  fiscal  year  1919  (1,813 
In  all),  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  Deported  to  Mexico,  676;  deported  to 
other  countries,  61;  warrants  of  arrest  canceled  by  department,  145;  trans- 
ferred to  other  districts  for  deportatloUf  14;  aliens  escaped,  or  disappeared 
previous  to  arrest,  76;  aliens  died  while  proceedings  were  pending,  4;  cases 
transferred  to  other  districts  for  final  action,  38 ;  and  pending  June  30, 1920,  299. 

But  1  Japanese  was  deported  to  Mexico,  23  having  been  deported  to  other 
•countries,  and  17  Japanese  cases  are  now  pending. 

Seventeen  Chinese  were  deported  to  Mexico  and  14  to  other  countries;  10 
•cases  involving  Chinese  persons  are  pending;  2  warrants  were  canceled  and 
1  Chinese  was  transferred  to  another  district  for  deportation. 

Aliens  totaling  192  who  had  been  arrested  In  other  districts  were  deported 
through  Mexican  border  ports. 

ALIEN   SEAMEN. 

During  the  year  8,764  alien  crewmen  arrived  on  996  vessels  at  ports  within 
this  district  and  were  inspected  by  immigration  ofllcers.  This  total  includes 
1,152  Japanese  and  1,139  Chinese  seamen. 

There  w^ere  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  among  the  12  alien  seamen  reported  as 
baving  deserted. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  seamen  were  discharged  to  reship,  in  addition 
to  which  there  were  41  discharged  seamen  who  applied  for  admission  and  were 
■admitted  on  primary  inspection. 

Identification  cards  were  issued  to  1,131  alien  seamen,  including  263  Chinese 
seamen. 

Nine  seamen  were  landed  for  hospital  treatment;  2  of  this  number  were 
certified  to  be  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  contagious  disease.  Six  disabled 
seamen  returned  to  their  respective  countries  of  embarkation  in  transit  through 
the  United  States. 

Five  alien  seamen  were  examined  at  ports  in  other  districts  and  manifests 
forwarded  to  ports  within  this  district,  where  the  aliens  were  entered  In  statis- 
tics as  admitted. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Two  stowaways  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  one  of  whom  was  permitted 
to  proceed,  w^itliout  inspection,  to  San  Francisco,  to  which  port  notice  was 
Arnished,  while  the  other  escaped  at  San  Pedro  after  the  master  of  the 
vessel  had  been  notified  to  detain  him  on  board.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
was  served  with  notice  of  Intention  to  fine  under  the  terms  of  section  16. 

There  were  no  workaways  reported  as  having  arrived. 

BfiCAFES  OF  ALIENS,  AT.L  CLASSES  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEAMEN,  FROM  VESSELS,   STATIONS, 

AND  OFFICEBS. 

There  were  seven  escapes  from  detention  quarters.  In  some  of  the  cases 
warrants  were  being  retained  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  hope  of  reappre- 
hendlng  the  escaped  aliens. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  2  aliens  under  arrest  on  departmental  warrants 
escaped  and  were  sub-sequently  recaptured  and  deported. 
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FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  year  last  past?  head  tax  collected  totaled  $369,632;  the  Govern- 
ment was  reimbui-sed  in  the  sum  of  ,$5,171.50  for  deportation  expenses  incurred 
in  effecting  the  return  to  Mexico  of  certain  aliens  admitted  under  the  depart- 
ment's so-called  exceptions  to  the  contract-labor,  head-tax,  and  Illiteracy  pro- 
visions of  the  immigration  act :  and  there  was  collected  through  administrative 
fines  and  administrative  forfeitures  the  sum  of  $15,760,  which  does  not  include 
$8,305.  representing  fines  assessed  by  courts  in  criminal  cases.  In  other  words^ 
$390,563.50  represents  the  sum  of  money  accruing  to  the  Government  through, 
the  operation  of  the  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  as  against  which  there 
was  expended  for  all  purposes,  including  salaries,'  the  sum  of  $381,549.42, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $9,014.08  net  excess  of  receipts  over  and  above  expendi- 
tures. ThiBt  balance,  as  previously  indicated,  does  not  include  fines  of  $8,305 
assessed  in  criminal  prosecutions  resulting  directly  from  the  activities  of 
inmilgratlon  officers. 

The  allotment  for  last  year  was  $66,000.  The  disbursements  therefrom 
were  $62,876.50.  In  order  to  keep  within  the  said  allotment,  necessity  for 
which  action  was  repeatedly  made  manifest  throughout  the  year,  the  strictest 
economies  were  enforced  in  every  direction,  even  at  the  expense  of  leaving^ 
undone  many  important  tasks,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  have  been 
rendered  easily  possible  by  a  more  liberal  allotment.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  incurring  liabilities  in  excess  of  the  sum  provided,  these  economies 
cut  deeper  by  a  few  thousand  dollars  than  it  now  appears  was  necessary. 
A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment  which  iharked  the  past  year 
(leaving  undone  many  things  of  vital  importance  to  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law),  would  make  neecssary  at  the  least  calculation  an  allotment  of 
$68,151.80,  which  small  lncrea.se *^ over  last  year  would  bring  the  sum  total 
of  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  up  to  $386,824.72.  As  indicated  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  however,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  if  the  additional  officers 
needed  to  effectively  enforce  the  laws  In  this  district  were  supplied,  the  extra 
expense  thereby  incurred  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  added  revenue 
which  would  result  from  Increased  head-tax  collections. 

FINES   AND  FORFEITURES. 

Four  fines.  In  the  aggi'egate  sum  of  $510,  were  assessed  for  failure  to  furnish 
proper  crew  lists  as  required  by  .section  36  of  the  Immigration  act.  The  fines^ 
being  for  $100,  $60,  $160,  and  $190,  respectively,  and  assessed  in  respect  of 
51  alien  seamen,  were  paid  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

The  master  of  one  vessel  was  required  to  deposit  the  sum  of  $300  to  cover 
the  amount  of  a  prospective  fine  because  of  failure  to  detain  on  board  an 
escaped  alien  stowaway,  in  violation  of  section  20. 

Fines  amounting  to  $8,305  were  assessed  by  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions 
under  the  Immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  acts. 

There  was  paid  into  the  courts  the  total  sum  of  $5,000,  representing  forfeited 
appearance  bonds. 

A  judgment  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  obtained  by  the  Government  in  a  con- 
tract labor  case  pending  from  the  previous  year.  This  amount,  together  with 
$153.83  to  cover  interest  and  costs,  was  paid  by  the  defendant  company. 

In  eight  cases  where  aliens  failed  to  appear  for  deportation  the  relea.se  bonds 
theretofore  furnished  In  their  behalf  were  declared  forfeited  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalties  paid  without  suit.  One  such  bond  was  for  $2,000;  five  were  for 
$1,000  each ;  and  two  for  $500  each ;  or  a  total  of  $8,000.  Drafts  coviering  these 
various  forfeitures  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  it  is  assum^ 
that  the  entire  amount  has  been^  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  three  suits  in  wlilch  the  Government 
had  obtained  judgments  against  the  sureties  on  forfeited  release  bonds,  but  In 
which  the  amounts  thereof  had  not  been  paid.  None  of  those  judgments  has 
yet  been  paid. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  covering  two  forfeited  transit  bonds  in  the  cases  of  1 
Japanese  and  1  Chinese  was  paid  and  sent  to  the  bureau,  to  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury. 

Action  in  one  bond  forfeiture  case  involving  a  Chinese  transit  has  been  de- 
ferred for  further  Investigation  to  determine  whether  the  equities  of  the  case 
justify  returning  to  the  sureties  the  amount  of  said  bond. 
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Oue  suit  was  Instituted  during  the  year  to  recover  the  amount  of  penalty 
of  a  forfeited  release  bond,  namely.  $500;  this  suit  is  still  pending.  No  other 
suits  were  brought  for  recovery  on  bonds  of  any  character. 

CHINESE  ARREST  CASBiS. 

During  the  year  deportation  proceedings  were  instituted  against  3  Chinese 
aliens  under  the  provisions  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act.  Eleven  cases  were 
pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  cases  of  44 
Chinese  aliens,  including  11  pending  from  the  previous  year,  were  handled  on 
departmental  process.  There  was  thus  a  total  of  58  Chinese  handled  under 
both  judicial  and  Immigration  procedure,  of  whom  35  were  deported,  4  were 
discharged  by  courts  or  warrants  canceled,  while  1  case  was  transferred  to 
another  district,  leaving  18  cases  pending. 

The  prophecy  that  the  year  would  be  marked  by  renewed  activities  on  the 
part  of  Chinese  smugglers  has  been  Justified.  The  vigilance  and  zeal  of  immi- 
gration officers  resulted  in  frustrating  several  organized  attempts  to  illegally 
introduce  Chinese  aliens  from  Mexico  Into  the  United  States,  with  resultant 
criminal  prosecution  of  the  smugglers  and  deportation  of  the  aliens.  Thousands 
•of  Chinese  In  Mexico,  believed  to  be  awaiting  favorable  opportunity  to  sut- 
reptltiously  enter  the  United  States,  can  be  permanently  kept  back  only  by 
augmenting  the  all  too  Insufficient  force  now  available  for  preventive  work, 
by  preserving  the  present  lines  of  defense,  and  by  reestablishing  those  which 
have,  of  necessity,  been  abandoned  because  of  a  shortage  of  men  and  money. 

CHINESE   EXEMPTS    FOUND   LABORING. 

But  one  case  of  this  character  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  ofliice 
during  the  past  year,  and  further  Investigation  therein  Is  necessary  to  con- 
clusively establish  that  the  status  of  the  alien  has  in  fact  undergone  a  change. 

CHINESE  TRANSITS. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  Chinese  aliens  were  admitted  at  Mexican  border  ix)rts 
to  pass  out  at  other  ports  within  district  No.  23;  858  were  admitted  to  pass 
out  at  ports  outside  of  district  No.  23 ;  and  2,036  were  admitted  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  to  depart  through  ports  within  district  No.  23. 

The  demand  for  Chinese  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  I^ower  California, 
Mexico,  continues,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  excellent  opportunities  naturally 
furnished  to  Chinese  merchants  and  camp-following  parasites  of  various  classes 
by  the  concentration  of  thousands  of  Chinese  workmen  within  a  comparatively 
restricted  area  In  that  part  of  Mexico,  unquestionably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  tiiere  has  again  been  a  large  Increase  In  the  number  of  Chinese  entering 
Mexico  In  transit  over  the  number  of  those  leaving  that  country  and  returning 
to  China  in  transit  through  the  United  States;  It  being  noted  that  of  the  total 
number  admitted  at  San  Francisco  to  proceinl  to  Mexico  through  ports  within 
this  district,  1,906  went  to  Mexlcali,  which  place  is  the 'headquarters  of  the 
cotton  industry  In  Lower  California.  The  greater  number  of  the  Chinese  ad- 
mitted at  border  ports  to  reenter  Mexico  through  other  border  ports  likewise 
proceeded  to  Mexican. 

The  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  In  refusing  ad- 
mission to,  15  Chinese  aliens  granted  the  transit  privilege  at  San  Francisco 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  general  instructions  by  the  bureau  that  no  Chinese 
person  should  be  granted  the  transit  privilege  with  a  view  to  enter  Mexico 
until  consent  had  first  been  obtained  from  the  appropriate  Mexican  official 
insuring  that  such  Chinese  would  be  allowed  to  enter  or  reenter  Mexico.  This 
procedure,  it  is  believed,  will  obviate  future  Instances  such  as  that  which  oc- 
curred at  Nogales  and  which  might  have  resulted  In  serious  complications  had 
the  15  aliens  In  question  not  been  in  the  custody  of  guards  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co. 

CRIMINAL   CASES — IMMIGRATION. 

Prosecutions  numbering  111  were  begun  for  criminal  violations  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  during  the  past  year,  and  39  criminal  cases  were  pending  from  the 
previous  year.  Convictions  were  secured  in  54  Instances,  involving  penalties 
aggregating  40  years  and  fines  amounting  to  $8,305.  Of  the  convictions,  29 
were  for  violation  of  section  4  of  the  immigration  act   (bringing  In  Immoral 
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women)  ;  14  for  violations  of  section  8;  and  9  for  conspiracy  to  violate  that 
section  (unlawful  entry  of  aliens)  ;  1  for  resisting  an  immigration  officer;  and 
1  for  attempt  to  bribe  a  Government  officer. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  a  return  to  normal  from  the  unusual  condition 
which  obtained  during  the  previous  year  in  that  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
section  4  exceeded  in  number  those  for  violations  of  section  8  of  the  immigration 
act.  Quite  naturally  prosecutions  of  all  classes  have  been  fewer  in  number 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year  for  the  reason  that  the  extra  units  temporarily 
added  to  the  immigration  force  in  this  district  merely  as  a  war  measure,  which 
made  possible  the  signal  results  then  accomplished  In  the  apprehension  of  crim- 
inal violators  of  the  Various  provisions  of  the  immigration  act,  were  withdrawn 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that,  for  other  causes  else- 
where herein  related,  the  force  of  this  district  has  been  below  par  in  numerical 
strength  and  efficiency  during  the  year. 

The  54  convictions  this  year  resulted  in  prison  sentences  of  slightly  more  than 
40  years  and  fines  of  $8,305,  as  against  sentences  of  approximately  37  years  and 
fines  of  $1,601  in  the  cases  of  85  convictions  during  the  previous  year,  or  an 
Increase  of  three  years  in  the  aggregate  of  sentences  and  $6,704  in  the  total 
of  fines  imposed,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  nearly  38  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  convictions. 

Approximately  half  of  the  eases  in  which  the  grand  juries  failed  to  Indict 
wei'e  handled  in  the  southern  judicial  district  of  Texas,  although  fewer  prosecu- 
tions were  there  undertaken  than  in  the  western  judicial  district  of  Texas  or 
the  southern  Judicial  district  of  California.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  instance 
has  the  failure  to  indict  been  chargeable  to  the  faulty  preparation  of  cases  by 
officers  of  this  sen-ice. 

In  addition  to  the  3  defendants  reporte<l  as  having  been  prosecuted  under  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act— rmore  specifically,  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  section  11  thereof — 6  other  Chinese  smugglers  were  proceeded 
against  for  violation  of  the  immigration  act,  1  for  straight  violation  of  section 
8  thereof  and  5  for  conspiracy  to  violate  that  section.  These  6  cases  were  in 
the  southern  district  of  California,  where  the  United  States  attorney's  staff 
considers  it  preferable  to  proceed  against  such  smugglers  under  the  immigration 
act,  where  possible,  rather  than  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  as  this  course 
saves  the  Government  from  the  burden  of  making  and  sustaining  certain 
allegations  seemingly  required  in  prosecutions  under  the  second-mentioned  act 
but  not  under  the  immigration  act.  In  one  case  the  contraband  Chinese  were 
Indicted  with  the  smugglers  but  were  not  further  prosecuted,  Inasmuch  as  they 
voluntarily  testified  as  witnesses  for  the  Government  against  the  other  defend- 
ants. 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

One  civil  suit  involving  contract-labor  violation  originated  in  this  district 
during  the  year,  resulting  in  acquittal  by  the  jury.  Three  cases  were  pending 
from  the  fiscal  year  1919,  In  1  of  which  conviction  resulted,  carrying  with  it  a 
penalty  of  $1,000.    The  2  remaining  cases  are  still  pending. 

HABEAS   COBPUS. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  was  pending  in  a 
United  States  district  court  within  this  immigration  district  one  case  involving 
an  alien  who  after  having  been  ordered  deported  on  departmental  'i^arrant  ap- 
plied for  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Applications  for  writs  were  made  during  the 
year  on  behalf  of  11  other  aliens  arrested  within  this  district  on  departmental 
warrants.  In  8  cases  the  courts  denied  the  applications  for  writs ;  in  3  cases 
writs  were  granted  and  the  petitioners  ordered  released  from  further  custody 
by  this  service.  One  of  the  12  cases  before  the  lower  courts  was  pending  with- 
out action  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

Seven  of  the  aliens  whose  petitions  for  wTits  were  denied  appealed  to  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals ;  1  is  awaiting  deportation,  action  in  his  case  having 
been  deferred  by  the  department. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  8  cases  of  the  character  covered  by 
this  topic  were  pending  in  circuit  courts  of  appeals  upon  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  lower  courts  in  having  denied  applications  for  writs  on  behalf  of 
aliens  originally  arrested  In  this  district  on  departmental  warrants  and  ordered 
deported.     In  2  of  these  cases  the  courts  of  first  Instance  were  within  this 
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immigration  district,  while  in  the  other  6  cases — 5  of  which  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  mention  in  the  last  previous  report  of  this  district — ^the  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  were  undertaken  in  another  district  to  which  the  aliens 
had  been  conveyed  for  deportation. 

In  3  cases  the  appellate  courts  dismissed  the  appeals  of  the  aliens.  It  is 
reported  that  the  department  suspended  deportation  of  one  of  these  aliens  who 
Was  in  San  Francisco  when  action  was  taken  by  the  court  The  other  2  aliens 
were,  following  the  mandate  of  the  court  of  appeals,  conveyed  to  New  Orleans 
for  further  detention  until  deportation  could  be  effected. 

The  latest  information  available  indicates  that  12  of  the  15  cases  before  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals — including  the  7  appealed  during  the  year — were  pend- 
ing without  action  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report. 

,One  of  the  'cases  appealed  from  the  district  courts  during  the  year  was  that 
of  Aklra  Ono,  in  which,  as  stated  in  the  last  previous  report  of  this  office,  attack 
was  made  upon  the  immigration  procedure  for  expelling  Japanese  aliens  alleged 
to  have  entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  so-called  passport  pro- 
visions of  the  immigration  act,  1.  e.,  the  sixth  proviso  of  section  8,  and  rule  11. 
From  a  reading  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Bledsoe,  of  the  United  States  district 
court  at  T.0S  Angeles,  in  this  case  it  appears  that  he  took  the  position  that  the 
President's  proclamation  of  1913  Is  still  In  effect  as  to  Japanese  and  Korean 
aliens ;  that  any  such  aliens  who  illegally  entered  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  may  be  deported  as  pro- 
vided by  section  19  thereof ;  and  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  flve-year  retrospec- 
tive limitation.  As  to  the  language  used  in  the  warrant  of  deportation,  namely, 
that  the  alien  entered  "in  violation  of  the  sixth  proviso  of  section  8  of  the 
immigration  act  of  1917,"  whereas  his  entry  in  fact  occurred  in  the  year  1915, 
before  the  said  act  became  operative,  the  court  intimated  that  this  was  merely 
a  "technical  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  charge  against  him,"  which 
in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  impair  the  validity  of  the  warrant  proceedings. 

The  other  6  cases  appealed  from  the  adverse  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
involve  facts  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  In  the  Aklra  Ono  case.  The 
attorneys  annojmced  that  if  the  decision  of  the  appellate  court  in  that  case  is 
adverse  to  the  alien,  the  appeals  of  the  other  6  aliens  would  be  withdrawn. 

COUBT  DECISIONS. 

The  only  court  decision  of  sufflci*3nt  Importance  to  deserve  special  mention 
herein  was  that  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Los  Angeles  upholding 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  deport  Japanese  laborers  on  the  ground  that 
they  entered  In  violation  of  the  sixth  proviso  of  section  8  (rule  11).  That 
decision  is  discussed  at  greater  length  under  the  heading  "  Habeas  corpus." 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTEB8. 

The  expression  "  white-slave  matters,"  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  annual 
reports,  has  by  common  consent  and  general  usage  come  to  be  accepted  as 
properly  embracing  data  respecting  sexual  immorality  in  general  rather  than 
data  relating  merely  to  enforcement  of  the  so-called  white-slave  law  or  Mann 
Act,  for  which  officers  of  this  service,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  held  responsible. 
The  following  facts  and  figures  therefore  deal  with  the  subject  so  far  only  as 
results  attained  from  enforcement  of  kindred  provisions  of  various  immigration 
acts  are  concerned : 

BXCLO  SIGNS. 

There  were  debarred  during  the  year  a  total  of  90  aliens  of  the  sexually 
immoral  classes.  Of  this  number  87  were  of  the  Mexican  race,  2  of  the 
Spanish,  and  1  of  the  Syrian  race.  Of  the  Mexicans  1  male  and  1  female 
were  excluded  for  adultery,  40  males  were  excluded  as  bringing  women  or 
girls  for  an  immoral  purpose.  34  as  women  or  girls  coming  for  an  immoral 
purpose,  10  as  prostitutes,  and  1  male  as  supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
proceeds  of  prostitution.  The  3  aliens  other  than  Mexicans  were  males  and 
were  excluded  as  bringing  women  or  girls  for  an  immoral  purpose. 

DEPORTATION  S. 

Of  the  737  aliens  arrested  within  this  district  and  expelled  from  the  country 
during  the  year  126  were  charged  with  being  of  the  sexually  Immoral  classes, 
as  follows:  33  women   coming  for  an   Immoral  purpose;   44  prostitutes;   25 
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procurers  and  persous  brioging  women  and  girls  for  an  Unmoral  purpose; 
8  found  recelTlng,  sharing  in,  or  deriving  benefit  from  the  earnings  of  prosti- 
tutes; 4  persons  found  employed  by,  in,  or  in  connection  with  a  bouse  of 
prostitution;  17  who  had  returned  to  the  United  States  following  deportation 
or  exclusion  on  grounds  of  sexual  immorality.  Of  the  126  enumerated  119 
were  of  the  Mexican  race  and  nationality.      ^ 

PBOSBCDTIONS. 

Of  the  convictions  secured  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  in  criminal 
proceedings  for  violation  of  the  immigration  act,  29  were  of  persons  charged 
with  violating  the  so-called  white-slave  provisions  thereof — 12  for  bringing 
or  attempting  to  bring  into  the  United  States  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  other  immoral  purpose,  and  17  for  having  returned  to  the 
United  States  subsequent  to  exclusion  or  deportation  upon  grounds  of  sexual 
immorality.  Indictments  against  2  persons  charged  with  having  brought 
women  or  girls  for  an  immoral  purpose  and  against  1  who  maintained  a  woman 
for  an  immoral  purpose  after  her  entry  were  dismissed.  The  cases  of  2 
persons  charged  with  having  brought  women  or  girls  for  an  immoral  punpoae 
were  not  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  failed  to  return  Indict- 
ments in  the  cases  of  5  persons  charged  with  having  brought  women  or  girls 
for  an  immoral  purpose  and  3  who  returned  to  the  United  States  subsequent 
to  exclusion  or  deportation  as  members  of  the  immoral  .classes.  Two  persons 
charged  with  having  brought  women  or  girls  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  other  immoral  purpose  failed  to  appear  for  trial  and 
their  appearance  bonds  were  declared  forfeited.  Four  persons  charged  with 
having  imported  women  or  girls  for  an  immoral  purpose  and  4  charged  with 
having  returned  to  the  United  States  after  deportation  or  exclusion  as  members 
of  the  immoral  classes  are  awaiting  trial,  and  2  charged  with  having  brought 
women  or  girls  for  an  immoral  purpose  are  fugitives  from  Justice.  There 
were  no  acquittals  in  the  courts  of  persons  charged  with  violation  of  section 
4  of  the  immigration  act. 

CX)NTBACT  LABOB. 

Investigations  were  conducted  during  the  year  in  37  cases  of  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  which  arose  In 
this  district.  Seven  of  these  investigations  were  conducted  by  section  24 
inspectors  and  the  remainder  by  regular  immigrant  inspectors.  During  the 
entire  year  there  has  been  one  section  24  inspector  stationed  at  El  Paso,  and 
for  a  portion  of  tiie  year  another  such  officer  has  been  located  in  southern 

California. 

But  one  suit  was  instituted,  this  having  been  a  case  which  was  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  Jury  at  the  direction  of  the  court  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Several  cases  of  alleged  contract  labor 
violations  which  arose  in  this  district  are  now  pending  In  the  department, 
which  will  determine  whether  the  facts  are  such  as  to  Justify  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  authorize  United  States  attorneys  to  institute  suits 
against  the  Importers. 

The  explanation  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  suits  undertaken  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  investigations  handled  under  this  topic  is,  as  stated 
in  reports  for  previous  years,  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  violations  of  law  are  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than 
design,  or  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  importers  is  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  secure  satisfaction  of  Judgments  if  obtained,  so  that  the  in- 
curring of  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  institution  and  maintenance 
of  court  proceedings  would  not  be  Justified. 

Two  suits  w^re  pending  without  trial  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed. 

SMUGGLING    OPERATIONS   IN    GENERAL. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
and  Chinese-exclusion  laws  on  the  border  of  greater  importance  or  one  con- 
cerning which  more  can  be  written  than  that  connoted  by  the  caption  appearing 
above. 

The  suppression  of  smuggling  operations  is  a  problem  which  has,  from  tht: 
very  Inception  of  the  reorganization  of  this  district  in  July,  1907,  continuously 
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maintained  rank  of  first  importance  in  the  administration  of  affairs  on  this 
border.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consult  a  physical  map  of  the  territory  parallel- 
ing the  international  border  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  to  perceive  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  illicit  traffic  of  aliens.  From  the  Pacific  to  El  Paso 
the  boundary  is  an  imaginary  line  marked  oft  by  monuments ;  from  El  Paso  to 
the  Gulf  the  Rio  Grande  constitutes  a  natural  but  ever-changing  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  Republics.  The  latter  with  its  meanderings, 
together  with  the  land  boundary  mentioned,  presents  a  stretch  of  frontier  easily 
3,000  miles  in  extent,  traversed  by  innumerable  roads,  trails,  fords,  etc.  Along 
this  frontier  there  are  19  points  at  which  immigration  officers  are  stationed, 
with  an  average  distance  between  each  of  these  stations  of  over  160  miles; 
which  areas  are  in  the  main  unguarded  excepting  where  deserts  or  other 
natural  obstacles  interpose  their  own  barriers  to  travel.  Any  figures  or  esti- 
mates, therefore,  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  smuggling  operations  are 
inconclusive  at  best,  since  they  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  deduced 
from  information  resulting  from  the  apprehension  of  aliens  and  smugglers.  In 
other  words,  we  must  catch  our  smuggler  or  our  alien  before  we  can  count  him. 
We  can  not  count  the  aliens  and  smugglers  who  successfully  avoid  detection. 

In  previous  annual  reports  the  subject  of  "  Smuggling  operations  "  has  been 
treated  in  more  or  less  of  a  general  way,  special  phases  thereof  being  presented 
separately  from  year  to  year.  This  was  particularly  true  of  last  year's  report 
under  this  caption,  in  which  the  Japanese  phase  of  smuggling  operations  was 
featured.  In  order  to  present  a  more  vivid  and  vital  portrayal  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  the  innumerable  and  diversified  problems  confronting  immigration 
officers  on  the  Mexican  border  in  dealing  with  this  particular  class  of  illegal 
activities  a  "close-up"  picture  is  deemed  desirable,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  it  occurs  to  this  office,  no  better  means  are  available  than  excerpts  from 
reports  from  the  officers  in  charge  of  several  of  the  more  important  stations. 
These  reportiff  supply  an  abundance  of  first-hand  information  with  many  inter- 
esting side  lights,  the  vigor  and  force  of  all  of  which  are  preserved,  a  con- 
summation impossible  in  any  attempt  at  epitomization. 

Office  of  inspector  in  charge,  BroicnsviUe,  Tex. 

"  ♦  *  *  There  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  considerable  smuggling 
of  both  aliens  and  dutiable  goods  along  this  section  of  the  Mexican  border. 
There  are  numerous  small  rowboats  and  rafts  along  the  Rio  Grande-  River, 
owned  by  persons  on  both  the  Mexican  and  American  sides. 

"  In  my  opinion  there  are  perhaps  as  much  or  more  smuggling  and  sur- 
reptitious entries  of  aliens  between  ports  now  *  *  ♦  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  border.  The  inducements  or  compelling  reasons  for  this 
big  increase  in  surreptitious  entries  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  passport  regulations  and  the  expenses  incident  to  securing  pass- 

ports, photographs,  vls^s,  etc. 

(b)  The  head-tax  requirements. 

(c)  The  illiteracy  provisions. 

id)  The  absence  of  any  patrol  officers  to  prevent  sucli  Illegal  crossings. 

'•Many  of  the  aliens  so  crossing  are  healthy  and  desirable  farm  laborers; 
they  are  badly  needed  on  this  side,  and  readily  find  employment  and  are  soon 
absorbed  into  the  respective  communities.  Also  many  of  these  same  aliens 
would  come  in  at  the  legal  ports  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  above  mentioned, 
which  exist  at  all  the  legal  ports  under  the  present  laws  and  which  restrictions 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  many  otherwise  desirable  Mexican  aliens. 
Also,  of  course,  numerous  undesirable  aliens,  including  the  diseased,  the  im- 
moral, the  criminal,  and  the  public-charge  element,  attempt  to  secure  sur- 
reptitious entry  after  being  excluded  at  the  legal  ports,  and  patrol  officers  along 
the  Mexican  border  would  constitute  the  most  practical  means  of  reducing  and 
combating  this  form  of  law  violations." 

Office  of  inspector  in  charge,  Tucson,  Ariz, 

"There  have  been  no  concerted  or  organized  smuggling  activities  or  opera- 
tions disclosed  during  the  year.  Some  few  contraband  Chinese  have  been  ap- 
prehended, but  the  circumstances  indicated  that  their  surreptitious  entries 
were  unassisted.    The  only  attempt  at  Chinese  smuggling  discovered  was  that 
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dlficlosed  by  the  apprehension  at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  of  a  colored  automobile  driver 
and  an  ex-soldier  who  had  conveyed  two  Chinese  from  Nogales  by  automobile. 
The  ex-soldler  and  one  Chinaman  were  convicted  for  conspiracy  to  violate  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  one  Chinaman  for  violation  of  the  passport 
regulations,  the  colored  driver  being  found  not  guilty  by  a  jury.  Effort  to 
secure  revocation  of  the  driver's  license,  through  the  State  corporation  com- 
mission, proved  unsuccessful.  The  payment  of  a  reward  of  $100  to  the  police 
officer  who  caused  the  arrest  no  doubt  served  to  stimulate  the  interest  and 
activity  of  other  officers,  and  a  similar  practice  under  similar  circumstances 
^ould  seemingly  be  observed  whenever  possible. 

"  Officers  of  the  Tucson  station  have  endeavored  to  frustrate  so  fbr  as  pos- 
sible lawlessly  disposed  automobile  drivers  who  profit  by  carrying  aliens  en- 
tering unlawfully.  With  the  two  Inspectors  only  (three,  with  the  Inspector  in 
charge)  assigned  to  this  station,  It  has  been  impossible  adequately  to  perform 
this  Important  work,  in  view  of  the  very  considerable  volume  of  investigation 
and  warrant  cases  that  have  been  handled.  .  Only  recently  an  automobile  from 
Nogales,  driven  by  an  American  heretofore  prosecuted  for  infractions  of  the 
law,  was  found  to  contain  10  illiterate  or  otherwise  inadmissible  Mexican 
laborers  destined  to  employment  in  the  Interior  and  the  driver  required  to 
return  the  load  to  Nogales,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  at  his  own  expense ;  evidence 
disclosing  violation  of  the  contract-labor  laws  could  not  be  adduced.  This  very 
essential  work  of  auto  traffic  from  border  points  will  be  given  every  possible 
attention  during  the  coming  year.'* 

Office  of  inipector  in  charge,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

"No  organized  smuggling  was  detected  here  during  the  year  Just  ended. 
There  are  no  mounted  inspectors  or  other  officers  available  at  this  station  for 
outside  duty  and  smugglers  could  operate  with  little  chance  of  being  appre- 
hended or  detected  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  much  attention  as  possible 
was  given  to  this  matter,  however,  as  our  limited  force  permitted,  but  we  could 
not  do  much  other  than  In  a  general  way. 

"  The  imaginary  line  separating  the  United  States  from  Mexico  also  favors 
Illegal  crossings,  and  doubtless  a  large  number  of  aliens  smuggle  themselves 
into  the  United  States  along  the  border  where  there  are  no  officers  to  prevent 
them  nor  to  investigate  among  the  alien  residents.  After  their  entry  these 
soon  lose  their  identity.  Automobiles  have  conveyed  aliens  into  the  United  States 
at  unprotected  points,  which  is  any  place  sufficiently  distant  to  escape  the 
observation  of  the  immigration  office,  and  also  through  the  regular  port  of 
entry,  when  no  inspector  Is  on  duty,  it  being  noted  that  there  are  not  enough 
officers  to  cover  this  port  day  and  night.  These  conditions  will  continue  so 
long  as  sufficient  help  to  control  them  is  withheld." 

Offi>ce  of  inspector  i'   charge.  Eagle  Pass,  Tex, 

•*  On  August  18,  1019,  the  four  mounted  watchmen  assigned  to  this  station 
were  furloughed.  Since  that  date  the  number  of  officers  and  employees  has 
been  barely  sufficient  to  handle  routine  business,  thereby  practically  leaving: 
the  border  unguarded.  There  are  three  or  four  Mexicans  who  live  in  Pledras 
Negras,  Mexico,  opposite  this  city,  who  have  at  times  given  this  office  consider- 
able trouble  by  smuggling  aliens,  but  in  order  to  apprehend  them  it  is  neces- 
sary to  detail  men  who  are  able  to  perform  continuous  duty.  These  smug- 
glers seem  to  make  it  a  practice  to  only  convey  aliens  to  the  middle  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  in  no  event  farther  than  to  the  American  bank  of  said  river. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  this  office  has  had  to  contend  with,  the 
number  of  aliens  who  were  apprehended  and  permitted  to  return  voluntarily 
to  Mexico  is  355. 

"At  times  this  office  has  not  been  able  to  detail  a  single  man  to  outside 
work,  and  whenever  one  or  two  could  be  spared  watchmen  were  used.  Only 
in  rare  cases  were  inspectors  detailed  to  this  class  of  work.  Only  one  smug- 
gler was  apprehended,  he  being  Francisco  Cortinas,  who  served  four  and  a 
half  months  in  Jail  after  conviction." 


Office  of  inspector  in  charge,  San  Antonio,  Tex, 

"The  particular  smuggling  operations  called  to  the  attention  of  this  office 
♦  ♦  ♦  have  been  those  (originating  at)  Laredo  and  its  adjacent  territory. 
The  bulk  of  thos.»  persons   (smuggled  aliens)   has  been  of  the  peon  class  of 
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Mexicans  ♦  •  ♦  brought  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  by  various  persons  operating 
automobile  lines  between  Laredo  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  connected  with  Mexican 
employment  agencies  here,  interested  in  distributing  these  Mexicans  to  farmers, 
factories,  and  railroad  companies. 

"There  is  no  need  of  this  office  enlarging  on  the  methods  and  manner  of 
preventing  the  bringing  in  of  these  persons  from  Mexico  as  your  office  is  fully 
informed  along  these  lines  and  knows  that  the  remedy  is  sufficient  help  along 
the  border  to  prevent  smuggling.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
smuggling  has  reached  the  proportions  that  It  has,  for  it  is  the  personal  belief 
of  the  writer  that  at  least  5,000  smniggled  ijeons  have  come  into  the  United 
States  in  an  illegal  manner  and  have  been  distributed  to  various  institutions 
needing  labor  in  Texas.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  office  that  the  bulk  of  these 
laborers  has  not  gone  out  of  Texas  for  employment. 

"Officers  at  this  station  have  made  many  personal  trips  to  the  various 
agencies,  and  made  many  trips  over  the  country  roads,  and  intervieweti  the 
drivers  of  automobiles  and  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  reduce  the  bringing 
In  of  Mexicans  illegally,  but  it  seems  apparently  to  have  amounted  to  very 
little,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  to  counteract  this  is  to  place  enough 
men  along  the  border  to  patrol  the  river  efficiently  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  would  be  a  cessation  in  this  particular  operation. 

"Aliens  are  advised  on  the  Mexican  side  that  it  a  foolish  procedure  to  apply 
legally  for  admission  to  the  United  States  and  subnYlt  themselves  to  the  indig- 
nities of  examination  by  the  American  officers,  when  they  can  go  up  the  river  , 
1  or  2  miles  above  or  below  Laredo  and  cross  much  cheaper,  and  when  they 
are  once  In  this  country  are  able  to  go  to  any  part  that  they  desire." 

Office  of  inspector  in  charge,  Nogales,  Ariz, 


(( 


During  February,  1920,  William  Carter  and  George  Tanaska  smuggled  the 
Chinese  aliens  Wong  Yoke  and  Lee  Kong  Chong  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  at  Nogales,  Ariz.  The  party  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  immigration 
officers  attached  to  the  Phoenix  station.  The  matter  was  handled  and  re- 
pored  by  the  Tucson  office.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  Chinese  smuggling  that 
has  arisen  at  this  port  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is  believed  that  no 
organized  effort  has  been  made  to  smuggle  aliens  into  the  country,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  All  that  anyone,  alien  or  citizen,  in 
Nogales,  Mexico,  needs  to  do  to  get  into  the  country  is  to  simply  walk  across 
the  line  at  either  Morley  Avenue  or  at  the  railroad  crossing  in  Nogales,  Ariz., 
without  baggage,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  questions  will  be  asked  by  the 
officers  on  the  American  side.  As  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  this 
report,  the  immigration  force  Is  so  heavily  burdened  with  inspection  work  that 
no  one  can  be  regularly  assigned  to  line  duty  to  prevent  Illegal  entries  and  de- 
partures." 

Office  of  inspector  in  charge,  Laredo,  Tex, 

"During  the  year  the  smuggling  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  attained 
proportions  that  should  have  been  alarming.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  aliens 
entered  without  inspection  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  port.  On  July  1, 
1919,  the  force  was  reduced  by  discontinuing  all  passport  employees.  As  the 
passport  work  was  continued,  immigration  employees  were  taken  from  their 
work  to  do  that  of  another  department.  There  were  some  resignations.  The 
vacancies  were  not  filled.  On  August  18, 1919,  the  last  mounted  man  was  fur- 
loughed  without  pay,  and  the  river  was  left  unguarded.  The  only  difficulty 
any  alien  experienced  was  at  the  international  footbridge,  where  he  was  trying 
to  enter  in  accordance  with  law.  Those  excluded  by  the  board  had  only  to 
return  to  Nuevo  Laredo,  employ  a  smuggler  with  the  $8  head  tax  that  had  been 
refunded  to  him,  and  enter  the  United  States  in  deflnance  of  the  regulations. 
In  most  instances  the  work  of  the  board  in  excluding  those  not  admissible  was 
entirely  lost. 

"  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  aliens  arriving  in  Nuevo  I^aredo,  numer- 
ous gangs  of  smugglers  were  organized  on  the  Mexican  side  with  their  corre- 
spondents on  the  American  side.  The  business  was  so  remunerative  that  the 
smugglers  bought  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  with  which  to  handle  this 
Ul^tlmate  traffic.  It  as  safe  to  say  that  enough  money  in  the  way  of  head 
tax  has  been  lost  to  the  Government  at  this  port  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of 
the  station  twice  over. 
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"The  money  loss  to  the  Government  is,  comparatively,  of  little  consequence 
when  compared  with  the  loss  of  the  respect  for  the  law  that  has  been  brought 
upon  ns  by  its  nonenforcement. 

"  It  will  take  much  time  and  work  to  break  up  the  gangs  of  smugglers  now 
operating,  and  with  the  present  force  it  can  never  be  done." 

OJUfce  of  inspector  in  charge,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

"  The  term  *  Smuggling  operations  *  standing  at  the  head  of  this  section  of 
the  report  would  apply,  of  course,  to  the  illegal  introduction  of  aliens  of  any 
nationality  into  the  United  States,  but  the  term  has  come  to  mean  in  the 
minds  of  immigration  officers  operations  designed  to  introduce  oriental  aliens 
into  this  country  illegally.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mongolians  (Japanese 
and  Chinese)  are  the  only  races  which,  to  any  considerable  extent,  offer  suffi- 
cient remuneration  to  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  men  to  aid  In  their  surreptitious 
entry.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  indication  of  smuggling,  properly 
so  called,  of  any  other  nationalities  than  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  this  district. 

"  There  seems  little  to  add  on  this  subject  to  what  was  said  in  the  last  annual 
report  from  this  office  and  in  yours  to  the  bureau.  Considerably  fewer  Japanese 
aliens  have  been  arrested  durinj:  the  last  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
though  Immigration  officers  have  been  no  less  vigilant  and  active.  The  fact 
is  due  to  several  causes.  Many  of  those  arrested  during  the  preceding  year 
,were  unaware  of  recont  departmental  ruling  that  Japanese  aliens  more  than 
three  years  In  the  country  and  less  than  five  years  might,  nevertheless,  be 
deported  under  section  3  and  rule  11,  and  hence  frankly  admitted  Illegal 
residence  more  than  three  years  prior  to  arrest,  but  in  many  cases  less  than 
five.  When  the  department's  intention  In  this  respect  became  known,  alien 
Japanese,  when  Investigated,  uniformly  claim  a  legal  residence  of  more  than 
five  years,  and  since  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  Is  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment deportation  in  practically  all  such  cases  during  the  past  year  has 
proved  impossible.  A  further  reason  Is  found  In  the  vigorous  and  successful 
prosecution  of  not  only  those  persons  involved  In  the  smuggling  of  Japanese 
aliens  but  those  found  harboring  them  subsequent  to  their  Illegal  entry.  (See 
this  report  under  'Criminal  prosecutions.')  Whereas  the  numerous  Japanese 
farms  in  the  Imperial  Valley  contiguous  to  the  border  formerly  employed 
Japanese  aliens  almost  exclusively,  Investigation  during  the  past  year  dis- 
closes that  these  farms  are  employing  persons  of  other  nationalities  to  a  larger 
and  larger  extent  than  hitherto,  explaining  to  the  Inspectors  that  they  preffer 
to  take  no  chances  of  a  prosecution  for  harboring  aliens  of  their  own  race.  This 
salutary  effect  Is  of  Immense  advantage  In  view  of  the  fact  that  heretofore 
practically  all  Japanese  ranches  In  the  Imperial  Valley  were  *  way  stations  * 
for  aliens  of  the  Japanese  race  who  had  Just  succeeded  In  crossing  the  land 
border  surreptitiously,  whereas  such  Illegal  entrants  for  the  most  part  must 
now  get  speedily  away  from  the  border  by  rail  or  automobile.  This  Amplifies 
the  problem  for  Immigration  officers,  who  by  stationing  themselves  at  a  few 
strategic  points  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  apprehending  the  aliens  and 
their  smugglers. 

"  The  difficulty  In  making  this  plan  thoroughly  effective  is  found  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  men  to  station  at  these  strategic  points  and  to  cover  all  rail- 
road trains  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  border.  Such  points  are  covered,  of 
course,  when  advance  information  of  a  smuggling  deal  is  received,  by  means 
of  temporarily  concentrating  officers  at  such  points  from  their  regular  positions 
and  duties.  The  logical  procedure,  of  course,  is  to  Increase  the  force  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  It  possible  to  continue  covering  these  strategic  points 
and  thus  *  bottling  up '  negotiable  routes  from  the  border.  Still  another  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  reduction  In  the  number  of  Japanese  arrests  Is  due  to 
the  prosperous  Industrial  conditions  In  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Valley  just 
south  of  the  border.  An  Incentive  to  smuggle  Into  the  United  States  is  not 
imrtlcularly  strong  when  a  Japanese  laborer  can  have  continuous  employment 
south  of  the  border  at  wages  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  day.  The  writer  will 
not  undertake  to  state  that  all  Japanese  effecting  surreptitious  entry  fronr 
south  of  the  border  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  apprehended,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  set  forth  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  comparatively  few  of  such 
alibis  have  avoided  Immigration  officers  during  the  last  12  months.  That  which 
particularly  confronts  this  office  now  la  the  maintenance  and  strengthenlni^ 
of  the  Immigration  force  to  an  extent  not  only  sufficient  to  meet  present  con^ 
dltlons  but  to  meet  the  anticipated  Influx  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  aliens  when 
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Industrial  conditions  south  of  the  border  may  become  less  favorable.  A  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  Japanese  immigration — legitimate  and  illegitimate — ^in  Cali- 
fornia has  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  by  many  persons  that  illegal  entry  of 
Japanese  by  land  and  sea  is  greater  than  the  facts  Justify  and  to  the  belief 
that  the  B^ederal  Government  should  establish  defenses  sufficient  in  personnel 
and  equipment  to  absolutely  prevent  any  additions  to  the  Japanese  population 
of  the  United  States  by  this  means.  Thirty  additional  men  properly  equipped 
in  southern  California  will  unquestionably  accomplish  this. 

"  But  one  of  the  two  immigration  launches  has  been  in  commission  since  the 
launches  were  returned  in  the  spring  of  1919  by  the  Navy.  This  launch  is 
doing  excellent  preventive  work,  and  the  writer  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
its  active  operation  has  prevented  potential  smugglers  in  engaging  in  opera- 
tions by  sea  and  hundreds  of  Japanese  fishing  boats  from  illegally  introducing 
their  countrymen  from  Mexico  as  an  incident  to  their  ordinary  vocation. 
There  are  some  600  fishing  boats  operating  out  of  the  port  of  San  Pedro  and 
some  200  out  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  during  the  year  this  launch  has 
kept  these  boats  under  surveillance.  This  boat  Is  the  only  eye  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  along  this  coast  and  should  unquestionably  be  kept  in  active 
commission. 

"During  the  year  sporadic  cases  have  been  developed  indicating  a  resump- 
tion of  Chinese  smuggling  by  automobile  from  the  vicinity  of  Mexicali,  Mexico. 
The  Chinese  coolie  population  of  that  section  of  Mexico  is  much  greater  than 
the  Japanese  population  and  approximates  perhaps  some  7,000.  Twenty-six 
Chinese  aliens  who  had  just  effected  surreptitious  entry  have  been  arrested 
during  the  year.  Eight  of  these  had  employed  a  white  man  with  a  high- 
powered  automobile  to  take  them  from  the  border  to  San  Francisco.  A  Hawai- 
ian and  an  American  were  employed  by  three  others  to  smuggle  them  in  and 
deliver  them  at  Los  Angeles.  All  were  arrested  and  the  smugglers  prosecuted 
and  convicted.  The  organization  proposed  for  preventing  Japanese  smuggling 
will  at  the  same  time  effectively  prevent  the  large  possibility  of  Chinese  smug- 
gUng  from  the  same  source. 

"The  preparation  of  this  report  was  suspended  at  this  point  to  give  atten- 
tion to  an  inspector  suffering  from  two  gunshot  wounds  at  the  hands  of  a 
smuggler.  At  10.15  o'clock  last  night  at  one  of  the  strategic  points  on  the  auto- 
mobile highway  leading  from  the  border  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion Immigrant  Inspector  M.  L.  Chaffin  stopped  two  Mexicans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  searching  their  automobile  for  contraband  aliens.  As  it  now  appears, 
the  two  Mexicans  were  bootleggers  instead  of  oriental  smugglers,  but  they 
nevertheless  immediately  opened  fire  on  the  Inspector,  the  first  shot  striking 
him  in  the  right  arm.  As  soon  as  possible  the  inspector  got  his  own  revolver 
into  action  in  his  left  hand  and  the  gun  battle  raged  until  the  inspector's  re- 
volver was  empty,  and  one  of  the  smugglers  still  shooting.  The  Inspector  hur- 
ried to  his  own  automobile  for  another  revolver  and  upon  returning  to  the 
smuggler's  machine  found  one  of  them  dead  and  the  other  fied.  This  incident 
is  mentioned  briefly  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  such  an  apt  and 
conclusive  demonstration  of  foregoing  recommendations  that  the  immigration 
force  in  southern  California  be* immediately  augmented.  While  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  exactly  such  work  as  was  done  last  night  by  this  courageous 
inspector,  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  to  permit  officers  to  undertake  such  work 
except  when  operating  in  pairs,  and  this  office  will  Instruct  the  Inspectors  to 
refrain  from  doing  this  class  of  work  alone  in  the  future  and  when,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  a  second  inspector  or  watchman  is  unavailable  for  such  a  de- 
tail that  work  will  go  undone  until  such  time  as  means  may  be  found  to  increase 
the  force.  This  is  the  second  gun  battle  between  immigration  officers  and 
smugglers  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  only  a  cause  for  wonder  that 
even  other  and  more  disastrous  gun  fights  have  not  occurred.  These  smugglers 
can  not  be  caught  by  granting  tiiem  'absent  treatment,'  and  the  officers  must 
go  where  the  smuggling  is  going  on,  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  surely  a  great  Government  will  not  expect  nor  permit  its  servants 
to  attempt  such  business  single  handed  and  against  odds  for  a  compensation 
not  even  sufficient  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life." 

The  enactment  of  national  prohibition  legislation  has  added  Immeasurably  to 
and  complicated  the  problems  confronting  immigration  officers  on  this  border 
in  attempts  at  suppression  of  smuggling  operations  in  general.  The  actual 
smuggling  of  alcoholic  liquors  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  has  now  assumed  serious  proportions.  This  smuggling  is  of  two 
classes — the  hip-pocket  variety,  which  does  not  especially  concern  or  interfere 
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with  immigration  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the  larger 
operations  where  the  ccmtraband  is  brought  over  in  bulk.  In  the  latter  class 
of  cases  vehicles  of  various  kinds  are  employed — rafts,  boats,  wagons,  auto- 
mobiles, and  men — the  latter  usually  conveying  the  liquor  in  gunny  sacks,  two 
of  three  dozen  bottles  to  the  sack.  These  activities  are,  of  course,  carried  on 
usually  under  cover  of  darkness  and  at  points  where  Government  officers  are 
unlikely  to  be  encountered.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  smuggling  are  almost 
invaria]>ly  Mexicans,  so  then  it  becomes  quite  as  much  an  immigration  problem 
as  a  proliibition  problem.  The  smugglers  being  aliens  and  entering  clandestinely 
at  points  other  than  those  designated  by  the  Secretary  violate  the  immigratioii 
law.  Immigration  officers  were  more  active  before  their  numbers  were  so 
greatly  decreased  in  suppressing  this  form  of  lawlessness  than  they  have  l>e€ii 
within  more  recent  months.  The  work  of  preventing  the  clandestine  entry  of 
aliens  is  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  the  liquor-smuggling  factor  attended 
by  hazards  wholly  unknown  before  the  enactment  of  prohibition  legislation. 
Unlike  the  smuggler  of  contraband  Chinese  or  contraband  narcotics,  the 
smuggler  of  contraband  liquor  usually  has  his  own  money  actually  invested  in 
the  smuggled  merchandise,  amounting  oftentimes  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  will  not,  without  desperate  resistance,  permit  himself  to  be  arrested  and  liis 
contraband  cargo  confiscated.  He  shoots,  shoots  first,  and  shoots  to  kill  as 
soon  as  he  is  challenged.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  there  is  not  a  gun  fight 
with  liquor  smugglers  along  the  border  participated  in  by  immigration  officers. 
The  casualties  so  far  have  been  Inspector  Hill,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  killed;  Mounted  Inspector  Dunnaway,  thumb  shot  off;  Mounted  Watch- 
'  man  Hopkins,  killed;  Mounted  Watchman  Childress,  killed;  Inspector  Bernard, 
killed ;  Inspector  Chaffin,  now  seriously  if  not  mortally  wounded.  If  immigra- 
tion officers  are  to  make  any  pretense  of  preventing  the  unlawful  enti-y  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States  across  the  Mexican  border  they  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  "  booze "  smugglers,  and  in  justice  to  themselves  and  for  self- 
protection  they  should  in  no  cas(^  be  permitted  to  work  in  groups  of  less  than 
two  men  each,  an  arrangement  which  during  the  past  year  has  not  always  been 
possible,  owing  to  shortages  in  the  force.  Sufficient  men  should  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  situation  on  the  Mexican  border  and  to  make  it  possible  to  establish 
"controls"  at  various  strategic  points  where  travel  from  the  line  must 
converge. 

The  new  passport  regulations  requiring  $10  for  a  vis6  will,  without  doubt, 
afford  an  added  incentive  to  the  long  list  of  those  heretofore  existing  for  aliens 
to  seek  clandestine  entry.  A  $10  viR§  fee  superimposed  upon  an  $8  head  tax  can 
not  be  regarded  by  the  most  ardent  proponent  of  restrictive  legislation  or 
taxation  for  revenue  as  calculated  to  encourage  observance  of  law,  and  unless 
prompt  and  drastic  means  are  alTorded  of  guarding  the  border  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  illegal  entries  will  continue  to  multiply. 

Running  through  all  of  the  foregoing  quoted  reports  from  various  officers 
in  charge  is  the  insistent  demand  for  more  and  better  men  with  which  to 
effectively  enfoice  the  law.  Better  men  can  only  be  had  by  establishment  of 
a  higher  scale  of  pay.  ^ 

OPERATION  OF  THE  ILLITERACY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  ACT. 

In  last  year's  annual  report,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  im- 
migration to  the  border,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  illiterate 
aliens.  In  general,  the  statements  then  made  apply  with  equal  force  to  con- 
ditions obtaining  during  the  "past  year  in  respect  of  illiterates,  therefore  the 
writer  will  not  go  over  the  same  ground  covered  in  the  preceding  report 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
definlteness  to  what  extent  the  illiteracy  provisions  of  the  immigration  act 
result  in  affecting  the  tide  of  Immigration  to  the  Mexican  border  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  operates  in  excluding  those  aliens  seeking  admission  to  this  country. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  knowledge  that  illiteracy 
is  a  cause  for  exclusion  has  become  quite  widely  disseminated  throughout 
Mexico  and  deters  many  aliens  from  coming  to  the  border.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  knowledge  that  illiterate  aliens  may  and  do  enter  under  the  department's 
exceptions  is  likewise  becoming  generally  disseminated,  with  the  result  that 
there  is,  of  course,  a  counter  stimulation.  It  is  impossible  to  balance  one  factor 
against  the  otlier  and  deduce  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  illiteracy  provisions  deter  aliens  from  seeking  admission.    In  this  oonnec- 
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tion,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  a  test  run  of  5,000  aliens  at  Nogales 
and  5,000  aliens  at  El  Paso  it  was  found  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  those 
admitted  under  the  department's  exceptions  were  illiterate,  the  other  50  per  cent 
being  able  to  read. 

As  in  the  preceding  26  months  during  which  the  illiteracy  provisions  of  tlie 
immigration  act  were  effective,  it  has  been  the  practice  during  the  fiscal  year 
Just  closed,  owing  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  force  to  bear  all  illiteracy 
cases  before  boards  of  special  inquiry,  to  simply  inform  illiterate  applicants  of 
the  provisions  of  the  inhibitions  of  the  law  applicable  to  them  and  permit 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  their  applications.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
maintenance  of  any  systematic  and  accurate  record  of  applications  thus  with- 
drawn have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  a  discussion  of  the 
cases  of  aliens  whose  applications  were  withdrawn  by  reason  of  nonpayment 
of  head  tax.  Under  the  caption  "  Recommendations  and  suggestions  for  the 
betterment  of  the  service"  discussion  is  had  of  certain  needful  changes  In 
the  regulations  designed  to  relieve  the  enforcement  of  the  Illiteracy  provisions 
of  the  immigration  act  of  certain  unnecessary  hardships,  the  most  serious  of 
which  has  grown  out  of  delays  In  the  disposition  of  cases  appealed  under  the 
seventh  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  and  subdivision  1  of  rule 
16  of  the  regulations.  In  some  cases  tw^o  and  three  months  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  original  application  and  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  decisions, 
which  have  generally  been  favorable  to  the  applicant.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cants have  been  domiciled  aliens  seeking  to  return  to  their  families,  property, 
and  employment  in  this  country.  These  delays,  as  indicated,  have  been  due 
almost  entirely  to  cumbersome  procedure,  and  often  the  victims  thereof,  being 
possessed  of  barely  sufficient  funds  to  pay  their  transportation  home,  have 
suffered  keenly,  and  finally  in  despair  have  abandoned  their  applications  and 
in  many  Instances  clandestinely  entered  the  United  States. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  extreme  caution  Is 
necessary  in  applying  the  Illiteracy  test,  especially  where  an  alien  is  accom- 
panied by  or  is  coming  to  an  alleged  relative,  whose  status  largely  determines 
that  of  the  applicant.  More  frequently  than  not  it  Is  impossible  to  positively 
and  conclusively  determine  whether  the  relationship  alleged  actually  exists. 
Caution  is  also  necessary  in  applying  the  test  since  the  statute  does  not  state 
with  what  facility  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  read,  whether  fluently  or  in 
a  hesitating,  stumbling  manner.  No  standard  being  established,  officers  must 
exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  the  applicant  has  proved  his  ability 
to  read.  The  collateral  Investigations  necessary  add  immeasurably  to  the 
work  of  administrative  officers  at  the  ports. 

DISTRIBUTION    AND  EMPLOYMENT   OF  LABOR, 

The  bureau  has  heretofore  called  for  a  discussion  In  annual  reports  of  the 
distribution  and  employment  of  labor.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  immigration  officers  have  as  a  matter  of  course 
practically  ceased  to  function  in  the  respects  contemplated  by  the  caption  to 
this  chapter.  There  are  numerous  private  employment  agencies  throughout 
this  district.  Any  cooperation  with  these  agencies  is,  for  various  reasons,  Im- 
possible. It  is  not  the  function  of  immigration  officers  to  actively  participate 
in  the  distribution  and  employment  of  labor.  Many  of  these  labor  agencies 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  conduct  their  affairs  with  fairness,  intelligence, 
and  respect  for  law;  many,  on  the  other  hand,  are  simply  clearing  houses  for 
smuggled  aliens.  Where  it  is  possible  to  prove  this  and  the  facts  necessary 
to  a  successful  prosecution,  steps  are  promptl:,-  taken  so  to  do. 

ANARCHISTS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  in  63  cases,  in  38  of  which  warrants  of  arrest 
were  served,  action  thereon  being  as  follows:  Aliens  deported,  5;  transferred 
to  other  districts  for  deportation,  2;  escaped,  2;  died,  1;  warrants  of  arrest 
unexecuted  and  canceled,  8  and  19,  respectively;  and  1  case  deferred  by  ttie 
department  for  three  months,  the  alien  involved  meanwhile  being  released  on 
$1,000  bond. 

\  ARRESTS  OF  DRAFT  EVADERS  AND  DESERTERS. 

Since  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities  signalized  by  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice in  November,  191S,  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  measures  with  the 
suppression  of  all  forms  of  alien  enemy  activities  in  view  has  steadily  de- 
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creased  until  it  now  practically  ceases  to  exist  The  apprehension  of  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  continues,  but  to  a  somewhat  lessened  degree,  it  is  true, 
to  engage  the  attention  of  officers  of  this  service.  The  total  of  the  results  of 
activities  of  this  nature  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  874  ofCendem 
of  the  character  referred  to  were  arrested  during  the  past  year.  The  draft 
evaders  were  turned  over  to  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
deserters  to  the  military  authorities  for  such  action  by  the  departments,  re- 
spectively, immediately  concerned  as  might  be  deemed  appropriate  by  them  In 
the  premises. 

COOPEBATION  WFIH  OTHER  DSPABTMENTS  OV  THE  OOVEKNIOSNT. 

It  Is  Utterly  impossible  within  the  limitation  of  a  report  of  this  character 
to  go  deeply  into  the  myriad  details  of  the  activities  of  Immigration  officers  and 
employees  In  cooperating  with  other  departments  of  the  Government,  nor  does 
it  seem  especially  necessary  so  to  do  in  any  event,  particularly  since  the  bureau's 
and  department's  Interest  In  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  activities  was  di- 
rected chiefly  to  their  bearing  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Peace-time 
cooperation  as  distinguished  from  war-time  cooperation  has  characterised  the 
relations  of  officers  of  this  service  with  those  of  other  departments  of  the  Qov- 
emment  during  the  past  year.  Reference  has  elsewhere  l>een  had  in  this  re- 
post  to  the  large  number  of  draft  evaders  apprehended  and  delivered  to  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  deserters  apprehended  and  delivered  to 
the  military  authorities.  Immigration  officers  have  upon  their  own  initiative 
and  otherwise  actively  engaged  in  the  detection  and  prevention  of  forms  of 
lawlessness  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  too  numerous  to  mention. 

CHINESE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Applications  covering  Chinese  return  certificates  were  considered  in  10  in- 
stances— ^merchants,  8.  and  natives,  2 — all  of  which  were  granted. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  in  266  cases  involving  applicants  for  admis- 
sion ;  after  temporary  admission,  20 ;  after  admission  on  bond,  19 ;  in  warrant 
cases,  930;  in  naturalization  matters,  162;  in  miscellaneous  matters,  471;  and 
4,096  Investigations  in  the  cases  of  aliens  who  were  permitted  to  return  volun- 
tarily to  Mexico.  In  addition,  there  were  16  investigations  in  warrant  cases 
and  58  in  miscellaneous  matters  covering  alien  enemies. 

There  were  also  116  Chinese  applicants  for  admission.  Investigations  in  whose 
cases  were  conducted.  Preinvestigatlons  of  status  were  obtained  in  7  in- 
stances in  district  No  28  and  901  in  other  districts,  98  of  which  covered  ex- 
empts, 151  natives,  and  52  laborers ;  in  addition  to  2  after  temporary  admission ; 
38  in  warrant  cases ;  6  to  determine  lawful  residence ;  80  to  determine  genuine- 
ness of  certificates  of  residence  and  Identity,  resulting  In  the  cancellation  of 
such  certificates  and  6  to  determine  whether  duplicate  certificates  of  residence 
or  identity  should  be  issued.  Investigations  were  had  in  80  mlscellaneoufl 
matters. 

The  grand  total  of  Investigations  of  all  classes  aggregated  6,619. 

SOCIETIES   FOR   THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

Social  work  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  In  this  district  Is  carried  on  mainly  In 
the  western  half  of  the  district  or  In  communities  located  west  of  and  including 
Bl  Paso.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  welfare  work  of  the  character  referred  to 
is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  San  Antonio,  observed  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  district.  Generally  speaking,  organizations  maintained  by  contributions 
ftom  local  sources  and  known  as  Associated  Charities  include  the  welfare  of 
aliens  as  well  as  that  of  citizens  within  the  scope  of  their  activities.  The 
volume  of  work  performed  by  these  associations,  depending  as  they  do  upon 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  philanthroplcally  disposed  persons,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  population  served,  and  as  is  natural  In  a  sparsely  settled 
country  such  as  the  Southwest  the  extent  of  the  work  done  does  not  compart 
with  that  of  similar  societies  operating  within  large  centers  of  population, 
and  particularly  at  the  large  seaports. 
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8BTTLBMEITT8  OF  AIJXN8. 

In  last  year's  annual  report  for  this  district,  under  the  heading  "  Smuggling 
operations  in  g^ieral  and  settlements  of  aliens,"  considerable  space  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Japanese  colonies  or  settlements  in 
southern  California.  The  situation  therein  portrayed,  so  fiir  as  Japanese  settle- 
ments are  concerned,  has  not  undergone  any  material  change,  except  that  a 
growing  tendency  then  noted  upon  the  part  of  contraband  Japanese  to  drift  to 
certain  small  and  somewhat  isolated  communities  has  been  discouraged  In 
the  past  year  by  reason  of  an  Intensive  campaign  of  Investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  aliens  of  this  race  who  had  effected  clandes- 
tine entry  and  the  prosecution  of  certain  ringleaders  in  the  contraband  traffic. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  owing  to  the  proximity  of  this 
district  to  Mexico,  the  fact  that  it  is  carved  out  of  territory  originally  settled 
by  Mexicans,  whose  descendants  continue  to  occupy  the  land,  many  communi- 
ties of  the  Southwest  are  made  up  largely  of  American-born  citizens  of  Mexi- 
can ancestry.  It  Is  but  natural  that  these  communities  should  draw  unto 
themselves  from  the  neighboring  Republic  aliens  in  whose  veins  the  same  blood 
flows  and  who  are  possessed  of  the  same  ideals  and  aspirations,  aliens  speaking 
the  same  language,  having  the  same  customs,  and  professing  the  same  religion. 
Settlements  of  Mexicans  throughout  this  district,  therefore,  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  In  what  is  known  as  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  there 
are  scattered  small  settlements  of  Japanese  and  Syrians,  the  former  engaged 
in  truck  gardening,  the  latter  mainly  as  small  merchants  or  peddlers. 

Due  to  climatic  and  living  conditions  in  southern  California,  that  section  is 
well  riipresented  by  practically  every  nation  in  the  world,  the  Japanese  and 
Mexican  races,  however,  predominating  among  the  foreign  born. 

In  the  past  year  an  extensive  survey  has  been  made  by  the  State  board  of 
control  concerning  the  oriental  population  of  California.  In  a  report  recently 
submitted  to  the  governor  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  oriental  population  of 
California,  exclusive  of  contrabands,  was  120,550,  of  which  the  Japanese  com- 
prise 87,279,  the  balance  being  Chinese.  The  State  board  of  control  further 
reports  that  from  July  1,  1911,  to  February  29.  1920,  5,749  picture  brides  arrived 
in  this  country  from  Japan  and  that  during  the  same  period  the  minor  Japanese 
population  increased  252  per  cent.  It  further  shows  that  1  of  every  13  children 
bom  in  California  during  the  year  1919  was  of  the  Japanese  race.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  this  Japanese  population  is  located  within  the  southern  California 
jurisdiction,  the  major  portion  being  located  In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  balance  in  various  valleys  of  agricultural  importance  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  report  further  shows  that  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  they  own  or 
control  17,796  acres  and  in  the  balance  of  southern  California  44,527  acres. 
These  people  practically  control  agricultural  conditions  in  California,  fixing  both 
the  output  and  market  prices.  It  Is  further  pointed  out  that  there  are  4,671 
Japanese  fishermen  on  the  California  coast,  owning  855  fishing  boats;  they 
comprising  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  that  occupation.  Com- 
ment is  made  in  that  report  on  the  180-mile  stretch  along  the  boundary  between 
California  and  Mexico  and  the  ease  with  which  contraband  Japanese  can  cross 
the  line  from  Mexico  due  to  the  "entirely  inadequate  Federal  patrol." 

The  Mexican  population  of  southern  California  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and 
many  of  these  people  are  migratory,  particularly  those  whose  work  Is  of  a 
seasonal  character.  Of  course,  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  Mexican 
border  district  many  Mexican  refugees  forced  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
revolution.     These  can  not,  however,  be  said  to  have  formed  Into  distinct 

colonies. 

There  Is  a  large  colony  of  Russians  living  in  Los  Angeles,  practically  all  in 
one  section  of  the  city,  where  they  keep  to  themselves,  maintaining  Russian 
customs  and  manners.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  classes  of  foreigners 
the  authorities  are  called  upon  to  deal  with.  It  being  extremely  difficult  to 
compel  them  to  live  in  accordance  with  American  customs  and  standards. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  a  large  colony  of  Armenians,  mostly  engaged  In 
flarming  pursuits,  although  they  are  also  represented  In  other  classes  of  work 
and  even  In  the  professslons. 

The  Chinese  population  of  the  district  has  not  during  the  past  year  undergone 
any  marked  change.  Losses  due  to  the  return  of  aliens  of  this  race  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  are  apparently  made  up  by  the  steady  additions  resulting 
fkH)m  the  Importation  of  minor  sons  of  members  of  the  exempt  class. 
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WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFilCEBS. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  continuance  of  that  cordiality  and  spirit  of 
helpfulness  which  has  in  the  past,  with  exceptions  of  minor  importance,  charac- 
terized the  attitude  of  medical  officers  assigned  to  the  mental  and  physical 
examination  of  arriving  immigrants.  The  past  year,  as  was  true  of  the  year 
preceding,,  has  again  demonstrated  the  numerical  inadequacy  of  the  medical 
staff  and  of  the  facilities  afforded  it  to  insure  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
The  latter  condition  would,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  the  construction  of 
proper  immigration  stations,  the  imperative  need  of  which  is  discussed  at 
greater  length  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

STATIONS  AKD  EQUIPMENT. 

The  writer  has  heretofore,  by  means  of  special  communications,  presented  for 
consideration  detailed  plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  stations  where  most 
needed  along  the  border  to  meet  the  i^eculiar  needs  of  the  service  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  year  after  year  has  in  annual  reports  urged  the  imperative  need 
of  such  stations,  as  well  as  the  economies  in  time,  labor,  and  greater  eflSciency 
of  administration  which  their  construction  would  render  possible,  together  with 
the  financial  saving  which  Government  ownership  and  control,  as  compared 
with  private  ownership,  would  effect.  Until  the  Government  constructs  its  own 
stations,  arranged  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  growing  out  of  Mexican  border 
conditions,  the  service  has  no  alternative  to  the  use  of  incommodious,  insani- 
tary, and  improperly  arranged  buildings  excepting  that  offered  by  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  rentals.  As  has  been  previously  explained,  no  one  will  risk 
investing  money  in  structures  built  to  specification  for  the  use  of  this  service 
on  a  rental  basis  without  assurance  of  an  income  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
investment  and  a  contract  covering  occupancy  for  a  term  of  years  wholly 
impossible.  Our  present  buildings  are,  generally  speaking,  so  poorly  arranged 
and  otherwise  inadequate  as  to  give  rise  to  annoyances  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Proper  segregation  of  arriving  and  departing  aliens  and  citizens  is 
impossible.  Vexatious  confusion  and  delays  are  the  rule.  Examinations  of 
various  kinds  are  conducted  necessarily  without  that  proper  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  sensitive  which  is  desirable.  Privacy  is  extremely  difllcult  of 
observance.  Makeshifts  are  resorted  to  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity and  decorum  which  should  be  observed  in  connection  with  work  per- 
formed by  Government  officials  in  Government  buildings.  At  most  stations 
detention  quarters  are  entirely  lacking,  necessitating  the  use  of  jails  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  aliens  held  in  deportation  proceedings  or  as  witnesses: 
and  where  there  are  any  detention  facilities,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  poorest. 

This  district  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  office-  equipment.  Its  most  urgent 
needs  are  automobiles  to  replace  those  worn  oyt  In  service  at  Brownsville,  San 
Antonio,  Kagle  Pass,  Del  Rio,  El  l^aso,  Douglas,  Naco,  Nogales,  Tucson,  Phoenix, 
Ajo,  Calexico,  Tia  Juana,  San  Diego,  and  Los  Angeles.  With  two  possible 
exceptions,  the  machines  at  present  In  use  at  all  of  the  stations  named  are  in 
such  shape  that  no  money  should  be  wasted  upon  their  repair,  since  such 
expenditures  would  at  best  prove  but  temporary  makeshifts.  New  machines 
are  indispensable  to  anything  like  a  proper  control  of  the  smuggling  problem  on 
the  border. 

Immigration  stations  should  be  provided  at  the  following  points:  Laredo, 
Eagle  Pass,  Brownsville,  Del  Rio,  El  Paso,  Douglas,  Naco,  Nogales,  Oalexico, 
and  Tia  Juana. 

BECOMMENDATIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE   BETTERMENT   OF    THE    SERVICE    AND 

FOB  REMEDIAL  TJCGISLATION. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  Improvements  in  the  details  of  administration 
which  can  and  will  be  worked  out  as  time  and  experience  demonstrate  the  need 
and  practicability  thereof.  Many  laws  have  been  added  to  the  statute  books 
in  recent  years  dealing  with  aliens,  and  regulations  have  been  promulgated 
thereunder  which  have  of  necessity  been  more  or  less  hastily  prepared*  The 
writer  can  not  but  feel  that  the  greatest  need  Is  now  not  more  or  different  law, 
but  a  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  intelllg^t  enforcement  of  the  legislatiOD 
already  enacted.     Much   dissatisfaction,   as  may  be  expected,  is  manifested 
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throughout  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  border  with  the  1 1  literacy- test  pro- 
visions of  the  immigration  act  and  regulations.  It  is  claimed,  and  truthfully  so, 
that  it  keeps  out  of  the  Southwest  much-needed  labor — labor  that  has  for- 
merly been  obtained  from  Mexico,  the  logical  and  only  remaining  source  of 
sopply  heretofore  available  to  this  section  of  the  country.  Sectional  sentiment, 
it  is  appreciated,  can  not  and  should  not  prevail  against  the  sentiments  and 
will  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
illiteracy  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  is  susceptible  of  modification 
through  regulations  not  inconsistent  therewith  which  w^ould  deprive  it  of  some 
of  its  more  irritating  consequences.  Aliens  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  but  the  method 
provided  by  rule  9  to  insure  the  departure  of  such  aliens  imposes  an  undue 
financial  strain  upon  aliens  residing  along  the  border,  since  they  frequently 
appear  singly,  and  seldom  in  groups  of  more  than  two  or  three  persons.  The 
expenses  of  an  immigration  officer  to  accompany  individuals  or  small  groups 
are  inevitably  excessive  as  compared  with  those  which  result  when  large  groups 
are  assembled.  In  the  nature  of  things  individuals  can  not  be  held  awaiting  the 
formation  of  large  groups.  It  is  believed  that  if  Inspectors  in  charge  at  the 
various  border  ports  were  permitted  a  greater  latitude  of  discretion  than  is 
now  possible  under  the  rule  they  might  be  safely  relied  upon  to  determine  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  requiring  that  such  individuals  or  small  groups  be 
accompanied  by  immigration  officers  to  insure  departure.  Cases  frequently 
arise  along  the  border  where  aliens,  often  of  considerable  financial  responsi- 
bility, desire  to  make  short  visits  to  towns  in  the  United  States  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  border  on  banking  or  other  important  business,  or  perhaps  the  illiter- 
ates, while  not  so  favorably  circumstanced  from  a  financial  standpoint,  are 
known  to  be  entirely  responsible  and  upon  errands  wholly  legitimate  and 
deserving  of  exceptional  consideration.  Since  such  aliens  do  not  fall  within 
the  class  known  as  transits,  and,  being  residents  of  foreign  territory,  have 
been  by  ruling  of  the  bureau  held  inadmissible,  it  is  necessary,  if  any  excep- 
tloh  is  to  be  made  in  their  cases,  to  present  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  the 
department  for  special  consideration  under  the  ninth  proviso  to  section  3 
of  the  immigration  act.    This  results  in  vexatious  delays. 

Subdivisions  (d)  and  (f)  of  rule  4  of  the  immlgr£.tlon  regulations  provide, 
respectively,  conditions  of  lawful  admission  and  residence  under  which  domi- 
ciled aliens  may,  upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  be  exempted  from  the 
Illiteracy  test  or  from  the  operation  thereof.  In  each  case  prior  lawful  admis- 
sion is  a  requisite.  It  so  happens  that  many  illiterate  aliens,  resident  of  this 
section  of  tie  country,  set  up  but  do  not  prove  claims  to  lawful  admission. 
Admission  in  many  cases  is  claimed  to  have  occurred  years  ago  before  any 
immigration  records  were  systematically  maintained,  and  consequently  It  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  impossible  for  them  to  establish  lawful  admission.  These 
aliens  must  be  held  for  action  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  and  in  the  absence 
of  authority  to  apply  a  rule  of  presumption  in  their  favor  they  are  excluded 
and  their  cases  go  up  to  the  department  on  appeal.  Usually,  where  long-estab- 
lished residence  is  satisfactorily  shown,  the  other  requirements  of  the  rule  re- 
ferred to  are  met,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  corroborative  evidence  that 
they  have  an  unrelinquished  residence  in  the  United  States  of  more  tiian  seven 
years*  duration,  they  are  admitted  under  the  terms  of  the  seventh  proviso  to 
section  3  of  the  Immigration  act.  To  meet  a  somewhat  analogous  situation 
with  respect  to  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  head  tax  the  department  long 
since  fixed  July  1,  1908,  as  the  date  beyond  which  the  absence  of  a  record  of 
admission  would  not  be  regarded  necessarily  as  evidence  that  the  alien  had 
not  been  lawfully  admitted  if  it  were  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
entered  the  cduntry  prior  to  that  date  and  thereafter  maintained  his  domicile 
in  this  country.  In  other  words,  such  a  showing  under  the  department's  ruling 
raises  a  presumption  of  lawful  admission.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  rule 
with  reference  to  illiterates  has  been  repeatedly  recommended,  and  If  such 
recommendations  were  favorably  acted  upon  it  would  result  in  an  enormous 
saving  of  the  time  of  the  bureau  and  department  as  well  as  of  administrative 
officers  in  the  field. 

It  would  appear  that  the  present  deportation  (expulsion)  procedure  is  some- 
what more  cumbersome  and  expensive  than  is  necessary,  owing  largely  to  the 
exercise  by  the  department  of  original  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  whereas  Ita 
Jurisdiction  should  properly  be  appellate  only. 

When  an  alien  applies  for  admission  his  case  is  decided  in  the  first  instance 
by  local  Immigration  officers  and  Is  reviewed  by  the  department  only  on  appeal. 
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No  especial  reason,  except,  perhaps,  that  a  domiciled  alien  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  is  and  should  be  vested  with  greater  rights  than  one  seeking  admis- 
sion, is  seen  for  the  radical  difference  in  procedure,  and  the  question  arises, 
naturally,  could  not  an  analogous  and  parallel  procedure  be  profitably  adopted 
in  warrant  cases  without  impairing  the  alien's  right  to  a  fair  hearing  and  an  Im- 
partial decision  while  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Government?  Under  such  modified  procedure  w^arrant  proceedings  could 
be  instituted,  it  is  suggested,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
district,  as  the  supervising  Inspector  in  district  No.  23,  upon  application  made 
as  at  present,  the  hearing  also  to  be  conducted  substantially  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  record  to  be  forwarded  to  the  district  head,  the  decision  of  such 
officer  to  be  final  unless  the  record  discloses  that  the  person  made  the 
subject  of  the  proceedings  In  case  of  an  adverse  decision  elected  to  appeal  to 
the  Secretary.  This  modified  form  of  procedure,  providing  as  it  would  for  a 
fair  hearing,  a  decision  on  the  merits  by  an  impartial  ofilcer,  and  the  right  of 
appeal,  would  not,  it  is  apprehended,  be  subject  to  legal  objection,  though  some 
slight  amendment  of  the  act  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  authorize  it  If 
it  be  said  that  warrants  of  arrest  should  not  be  Issued  upon  an  authority  less 
than  that  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  it  is  necessary  only  to  consider  that  tele- 
graphic warrants  are  regularly  issued,  nominally  by  the  Secretary,  but  In 
fact  pursuant  to  the  discretion  lodged  In  the  inspector  making  the  applica- 
tion. The  fact  also  that  the  findings  of  the  district  head  under  the  present 
procedure  are,  perhaps,  w^lth  rare  exceptions,  followed  by  the  department, 
demonstrates  that  such  oflicer  is,  of  course,  fully  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  to  render  impartial  decision  in  the  original  instance; 
if.  in  addition,  provision  be  made  for  appeal  direct  to  the  Secretary  in  case  of  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  alien,  it  would  appear  that  his  rights  would  certainly  not 
be  prejudiced. 

To  sum  up  and  state  the  matter  briefly  ond  somewhat  figuratively,  it  would 
appear  that  tlie  ciiaimel  tor  the  accounnodatlon  of  the  very  considerable  volume 
of  warrant  proceedings  is  unnecessarily  long,  and  that  the  one  outlet  for  dis- 
charging this  volume  (the  bureau,  or  the  department)  is  not  adequate,  in  view 
of  the  average  period  of  detention  under  the  present  procedure,  to  accommodate 
readily  and  without  incidental  delays  the  volume  of  transactions.  Would  not 
the  shortening  of  the  channel,  and  the  providing  of  lateral  or  diverting  out- 
lets, so  to  speak,  serving  in  practice  perhaps  the  major  part  of  the  volume, 
better  accommodate  the  whole?  In  other  words,  would  not  the  vesting  in 
district  heads,  at  least,  of  the  same  discretion  with  respect  to  the  deportation 
of  aliens  as  is  lodged  in  port-of-entry  officers  respecting  the  exclusion  of  alien 
applicants  for  admission  better  serve  the  situation  and  result  in  an  increased 
capacity  of  the  service  as  a  whole? 

Additional  legislation  providing  for  the  punishment  of  aliens  returning  to 
the  United  States  after  having  been  debarred  or  deported  under  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  law  is  believed  highly  desirable.  Particularly  should  such 
legislation  be  enacted  covering  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  aliens  of  the 
criminal  and  diseased  classes,  as  has  been  done  in  the  cases  of  those  of  the 
sexually  Immoral  and  anarchistic  classes. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer,  by  way  of  emphasis,  wishes  in  effect  to  repeat  what 
has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report,  namely,  that  the  most  immediate 
and  pressing  needs  are: 

1.  An  increase  of  the  force  along  the  Mexican  border  sufficient  to  make  it 

possible  to  enforce  the  statutes  now  on  the  books.  In  other  words, 
to  enable  the  executive  branch  to  catch  up  with  the  legislative.  It 
is  fit  and  proper  that  ne\^  laws  should  be  enacted  as  experience  demon- 
strates the  necessity  therefor,  but  it  is  wholly  futile,  to  pass  these 
laws  without  making  proper  provision  for  their  enforcenrent.  All  laws 
should  be  enforced  If  law  is  to  be  held  in  respect.  Any  other  course 
brings  it  into  disrepute.  If  experience  shows  that  the  laws  are  un- 
wise, they  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 

2.  Proper  enforcement  depends  as  much  upon   the  quality  of  officers  as 

upon  the  quantity  supplied:  therefore,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
sufficient  officers  be  supplied  but  that  the  right  kind  should  be  forth- 
coming. The  right  kind  can  be  had  if  the  pay  offered  is  sufficiently 
attractive.  The  right  kind  of  men  and  sufficient  money  are  the  things 
most  urgently  needed.  Without  these,  It  is  of  little  avail  to  discuss 
changes  in  laws,  regulations,  or  procedure. 
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PERSONNEL. 

As  Stated  in  the  Jast  auuual  report,  the  persounel  of  this  district  cousteied  of 
255  employees  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  then  estimated  that  3S 
additional  officers  and  employees  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  organization 
up  as  a  whole  to  a  fairly  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency. 

On  August  18,  1919,  32  mounted  watchmen  and  20  inspectors  were  furloughe<i 
for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  the  understanding  that  they  might,  how- 
evei*,  be  restored  to  duty  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  as  vacancies  occurretl ; 
pursuant  to  which  plan,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report 
found  all  such  employees  (with  the  exception  of  one  inspector)  willing  to  accept 
assignments  offered  restored  to  active  duty  and  pay.  During  the  year  one  junior 
clerkship  and  one  junior  watchmanship  were  abolislied,  which,  together  with 
the  furloughs  referred  to,  resulted  in  a  gross  reduction  of  the  personnel  ot 
54  officers  and  employees.  Since  restoration  to  duty  of  the  furioughed  officers 
and  employees  occurred  only  as  vacancies  thereafter  arose,  no  gain  in  the  per- 
sonnel resulted  from  such  restorations.  The  department,  however,  later  au- 
thorized the  addition  of  5  immigrant  Inspectors,  8  mounted  watchmen,  and  1 
clerk.  The  opening  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railroad  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, necessitating  train  inspection  at  the  several  points  on  the  border  crossed 
by  said  road,  resulted  in  authority  for  the  employment  of  three  inspectors  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  work.  Forty  officers  and  employees,  therefore,  con- 
stitute the  net  loss  in  personnel  for  the  year  just  ended.  Notwithstanding  this 
serious  handicap,  coupled  with  the  additional  burdens  and  responsibilities  im- 
posed by  the  administration  of  the  passport  law  and  regulations,  for  which 
work  the  help  previously  supplied  was  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1919 — no  assistance  being  thereafter  afforded  to  take  care  of  passport  work — 
the  results  attained  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  remarkable.  l<'or  this  state  of 
affairs,  tribute  as  usual  Is  due  and  is  herewith  accorded  to  the  almost  Herculean 
efforts  exerted  by  the  remaining  employees  to  meet  the  added  demands  upon 
their  time  and  vitality.  The  writer  would  be  remiss,  however,  in  his  duty  to 
these  willing  vsorkers  and  to  his  own  obligations  as  a  Government  official  were 
he  to  permit  the  department  or  the  bureau  to  gain  the  impression  that  work 
of  vital  importance  was  not  perforce  neglected  or  that  such  extraordinary  drafts 
as  were  made  upon  the  endurance  of  the  men  can  much  longer  continue  to  be 
made  without  disastrous  consequences.  The  men  have  been  driven  to  the  limit 
of  their  endurance.  In  the  parlance  of  the  street,  we  have  "gotten  by"  with 
the  driving  process  so  far,  not,  however,  without  leaving  undone  myriad  vitally 
important  tasks.  Year  after  year  the  writer  has  vainly  stressed  the  imperative 
need  of  adequate  compensation  for  the  employees  in  this  district.  Each  year 
has  witnessed  the  resignation  of  splendid  men  (60  during  the  past  year).  The 
story  is  the  same  in  practically  every  instance:  "Uncle  Sam  Is  a  kindly,  well- 
intentioned  but  short-sighted,  parsimonious  employer;  he  does  not  give  me  a 
living  wage.  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  family  to  market  my  time  and  energy  else- 
where." "  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  with  sincerest  regret,  for  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  and  love  the  work  and  would  prefer  to  stay,  but  Uncle  Sam 
makes  it  Impossible  for  me  to  serve  him." 

The  good  men — tried,  true,  and  experienced,  upon  whom  the  Government  has 
literally  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  training,  and  upon  whom  It  mainly  re- 
lies— sooner  or  later  quit  in  despair  of  any  material  improvement  in  conditions; 
they  carry  their  wares  to  another  market.  Experience  as  an  Immigrant  in- 
spector is  in  the  main  valuable*to  no  one  but  Uncle  Sam,  but  the  man  possesses 
qualities  the  high  order  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  some  outsider,  some 
business  man  with  whom  the  Government  official  has  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
been  brought  into  contact.  The  outsider  needs  this  particular  kind  of  man  in 
his  business.  He  is  willing  to  take  the  servant  of  Uncle  Sam  and  train  and 
develop  him  into  a  useful  member  of  commercial  or  industrial  life,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  pay  him  more  while  so  doing  than  his  erstwhile  employer.  As  an 
inevitable  consequence,  it  is  growing  increasingly  difficult  to  persuade  good 
men  to  enter  the  service,  or  having  entered,  to  retain  them.  The  standard  of 
personal  efficiency  is  steadily  deteriorating.  Add  to  this  the  elements  of  over- 
worked minds  and  bodies,  the  realization  that  the  laws  are  being  openly,  im- 
pudently, and  brazenly  violated,  and  with  impunity,  simply  because  there  are 
not  enough  men  to  handle  the  work  and  handle  it  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
have  present  all  factors  needed  to  Insure  apathy  and  ultimate  demoralization. 
As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  service  on  this  border  is  even  now  self- 
supporting,  and  this  notwithstanding  thousands  of  taxable  aliens  unquestionably 
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evade  payment  by  simply  passing  arouud  the  ports  where  officers  are  stationed 
and  entering  at  unguarded  points.  A  proper  augmentation  of  the  force  would, 
without  mentioning  the  other  innumerable  benefits,  compel  these  aliens  to  enter 
at  the  regularly  designated  ports  and  put  an  end  to  this  constant  loss  of 
revenue — a  loss  which  if  prevented  would  more  than  pay  for  the  additional 
exi)ense  involved. 

That  simple,  economic  propositions  so  palpable  and  obvious  should  go  un- 
recognized, or  at  least  unheeded,  year  after  year,  are  some  of  the  govern- 
mental anomalies  which  the  writer  devoutly  hopes  he  may  live  long  enough 
to  see  corrected. 

PASSPORT-PEBMIT   WORK.  • 

A  total  of  74,371  applications  for  travel  permits  covering  aliens  was  handled 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  action  thereon  being  as  follows : 

Permits  to  depart  from  the  country  through  ports  in  this  district  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  numbered  113  granted  and  53  denied.  In  addition,  269 
permits  for  the  same  purpose  were  issued  by  permit  agents. 

Border  permits,  for  limited  travel  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  were 
granted  to  13,382  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  and  to  14,629  aliens  resi- 
dent in  Mexico.  Such  permits  were  refused  to  265  of  the  former  class  and  to 
131  of  the  latter,  while  328  permits  held  by  American  residents  and  511  by 
Mexican  residents  were  canceled. 

There  were  examined  under  the  passport  regulations  22,734  aliens  entering 
from  Mexico  who  did  not  hold  border  permits  or  their  equivalent. 

Aliens  numbering  6  departed,  their  applications  for  permits  having  been  filed 
before  officers  of  other  Government  services  acting  as  passport  agents  in  this 
district,  and  57  departed  on  permits  issued  in  other  immigration  districts. 

A  total  of  17.893  transient  aliens  entered  for  departure  f.t  ports  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  972  for  departure  at  ports  in  other  districts ;  2,186  departed  who  had 
entered  at  Mexican  border  ports,  and  1,690  departed  after  entry  at  other 
ports. 

With  reference  to  the  passport  regulations  as  applied  to  United  States  citi- 
zens, 37,228  citizens  resident  in  the  United  States  were  granted  identity  cards 
for  border  travel,  152  were  denied,  and  465  such  cards  were  canceled  after 
Issue.  Similar  identity  cards  were  issued  to  552  American  citizens  residing  In 
Mexico,  6  applications  for  such  cards  were  denied,  and  11  cards  canceled. 

Of  citizens  who  held  United  States  passports  or  their  equivalent  7,802  en- 
tered and  7,247  departed. 

Tourist  border  passes — 195,599  one-day  and  223,136  ten-day — were  issued  to 
American  citizens. 

The  grand  total  of  citizens  and  aliens  handled  under  the  travel  regulations 
was,  therefore,  546,093. 

Ninety-one  persons  were  arrested  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  for  violations 
of  the  passport  regulations,  and  65  cases  remained  pending  from  the  previous 
year.  Convictions  were  secured  in  73  Instances;  21  aliens  are  awaiting  trial; 
7  are  fugitives  from  Justice;  and  6  forfeited  appearance  bonds  aggregating 
$2,450.  There  was  1  acquittal,  In  addition  to  12  cases  not  presented  to  the 
grand  Jury;  17  in  which  the  grand  Jur-  failed  to  indict;  and  19  In  whlcli 
the  indictments  were  dismissed. 

Inasmuch  as  no  funds  have  been  available  to  this  service  for  the  enforce- 
ment In  this  district  of  the  passport  law,  proclamation,  and  regulations  since 
the  close  of  June  30,  1919,  it  has  been  necessary  to  Impose  vastly  greater 
burdens  upon  immigration  officerr  the  numerical  strength  of  which  at  all 
times  Inadequate  to  satis:ractorily  handle  Immigration  work  was  again  de- 
pleted on  August  18  last  by  reductions  in  the  personnel.  The  two  factors,  a 
depleted  force  and  the  absence  of  any  allotment  to  handle  passport  work, 
have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  an  almost  Intolerable  situation  during 
the  past  year  on  the  border.  In  the  nature  of  things,  officers  of  this  service 
have  been  precluded  from  Incurring  any  expense  or  liabilities  In  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  passport  regulations.  The  arrest,  detention,  and 
prosecution  by  immigration  officers  of  persons  guilty  of  criminal  violations, 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  any  funds,  have  been  impossible,  and  acting  upon 
the  instructions  from  the  State  Department  resort  has  been  had  to  the  assistance 
of  Department  of  Justice  officials  in  such  matters,  who  it  seems  have  funds 
available  to  handle  this  phase  of  the  work;  therefore  the  prosecutions  Insti- 
tuted during  the  past  year  by  inmiigratlon  officers  have  been  those  only  In 
which  no  expenses  were  necessary.    It  is  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
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Department  of  Justice  officials  have  kept  the  department  advised  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  activities  In  connection  with  the  criminal  work. 
In  conclusion,  It  Is  appropriate  to  state,  that  the  condensed  report  presented 
herewith  of  passport  transactions  Is  at  best  but  partially  Indicative  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  work  performed.  Many  thousands  of  aliens  liave  en- 
tered or  departed,  not  embraced  by  the  report  referred  to,  whose  cases  It  was 
found  In  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  record,  including  among  others 
those  traveling  in  either  direction  on  passports.  At  one  station  on  the  border 
in  particular  it  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  force,  to 
even  prepare  and  Issue  border  permits  of  any  character.  The  recorded  f^sults, 
upon  their  face  indicative  of  a  lesser  volume  of  transactions  than  those  re- 
ported last  year,  do  not  for  the  reasons  above  explained  accurately  reflect 
the  work  performed  nor  the  attention  given  to  infinite  details  of  administra- 
tion; they  do,  it  Is  believed,  nevertheless,  possess  a  significance  In  certain 
respects,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  which 
will  not  escape  consideration  by  the  department  In  other  words,  the  so-called 
tourist — thirsty  tourist,  to  be  more  specific — ^has  laid  siege  to  the  border,  an 
army  of  approximately  some  400,000  strong. 
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United  States  Depabtment  of  Labob, 

Chudben's  Bubeau, 
WasMngtan^  September  16^  19S0. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  eighth  annual  re- 

Sort  of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  «luly  1,  1919,  to 
une  30,  1920. 

THE  TEAE'S  WOBX. 

OBNB&AL  SUIOCABY. 

The  mandatory  duties  of  the  Children's  Bureau  as  set  forth  by 
Congress  in  the  organic  act  were  to  "  investigate  and  report  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  to  child 
life  among  all  classes  of  our  people."  The  bureau  was  specifically 
charged  "  to  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birtn 
rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents,  and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  [and]  legislation 
affecting  children  in  the  several  States  and  Territories." 

The  $26,640  appropriation  for  the  first  year's  work  could  not  be 
stretched  very  far  over  the  field  indicated.  A  be^nning  was  made, 
however,  and  increased  fimds  were  given  from*time  to  time  until 
in  1919  a  total  appropriation  of  $268,160  was  received.  The  Presi- 
dent, responding  to  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  program  for 
child  welfare — a  necessity  then  already  proved  by  European  war 
experience — allotted  from  his  special  war  fund  the  sum  of  $250,000, 
making  the  total  money  available  for  that  fiscal  year  $518,160.  As 
a  result  a  vigorous  nation-wide  campaign  was  carried  forward  for 
the  protection  of  children  and  child  life,  in  which  all  the  States  in 
the  Union  but  one  and  one  of  our  remote  Territories  cooperated.  For 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  Congress  appropriated  $280,040, 
and  much  of  the  work  under  way  was  eitner  curtailed  or  abandoned. 

Chief  among  these  activities  was  the  work  of  State  cooperation — 
the  Follow-up  of  Children's^  Year.  'The  women  who  as  volunteer 
child-welfare  chairmen  carried  on  the  Children's  Year  Campaign 
had  voted  to  maintain  an  organization  cooperating  with  the  bureau 
and  looking  to  it  for  leadership.  These  women  represent  38  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ana  Hawaii.  With  even  a  slightly  in- 
creased appropriation  it  would  have  been  possible  through  the  county 
organizations  effected  by  the  State  chairmen  to  enlist  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  united  effort  for  child 
welfare.  A  program  for  follow-up  work  based  upon  the  standards 
of  the  1919  child-welfare  conferences  was  formulated  bv  the  bureau. 
But  with  the  reduced  staff  the  cooperation  and  guidance  which  made 
Children's  Year  a  success  could  not  be  given  on  a  program  that 
urged  the  following: 

1.  Better  birth  registration. 

2.  Establishment  of  health  stations. 

3.  Protection  of  health  and  development  of  school  children  by  weighing  and 
measuring  tests,  open-air  classes,  nutritional  clinics,  and  other  measures. 

4.  Protection  of  children  from  illiteracy  and  premature  work  by  Back-to- 
School  and  Stay-in-School  Campaigns. 

5.  Public  provision  for  wholesome  play  and  recreation,  under  trained  leader- 
ship, and  supervision  of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  Continued  study  by  eadi  community  of  local  needs  and  local  resources,  as 
related  to  the  care  of  handicapped  children,  and  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  care 
of  these  children  in  line  with  the  standards  which  have  been  found  practicable 
In  this  field. 

7.  Study  of  present  laws  and  local  needs  In  order  to  effect  necessary  revision 
of  existing  laws  and  to  further  new  leglslati<Hi  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
children. 

8.  Study  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  1919  child-welfare  conferences. 

Constructive  work  was  attempted  on  the  Back-to-School  and  Stay- 
in-School  Campaign.  This  was  aimed  to  encourage  children  to  re- 
main in  school  and  to  stimulate  their  parents  to  renewed  effort  to  keep 
their  children  from  the  ranks  of  the  premature  iaborers  who  in  later 
years,  if  they  do  not  become  public  charges,  at  least  rarely  develop 
into  citizens  able  to  give  valuable  service  to  their  country. 

The  acute  paper  shortage  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  planned  for  this  campaign.  While  the  editions  were 
issued  by  thousands,  requests  for  them  ran  far  into  the  millions.  Cer- 
tain communities  have  asked  permission  to  reprint  the  leaflets  at  their 
own  expense. 

To  carry  on  the  work  outlined  in  this  report  including  the  studies 
in  Porto  Kico  and  the  other  island  possessions,  the  bureau  is  asking 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1921,  a  total  appropriation  of 
$664,260  or  about  $0,006  per  capita. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  has  received  and  has  ^ven  due  atten- 
tion to  a  total  of  72,453  letters.  Sixteen  new  publications  were  issued 
during  this  period,  and  the  entire  number  of  publications  distributed 
was  3,264,750.  Of  this  number  2,347,931  were  dodgers,  and  the 
balance  reports,  bulletins,  and  leaflets. 

During  the  year  the  following  have  been  issued : 

Child-Welfare  Programs:  Study  Outlines  for  use  of  Clubs  and  Classes,  by 
Mrs.  Max  West  and  Nettle  McGlll. 

Cblld- Welfare  Special,  The:  A  Suggested  Method  of  Reaching  Rural  Com- 
munities, by  Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley. 

Children's  Year :  A  Brief  Summary  of  Work  Done  and  Suggestions  for  Follow- 
up  Work. 

Courtfl  in  the  United  States  Hearing  Children's  Qases,  by  Evelina  Belden. 

Every  Child  In  School. 

Illegitimacy  Laws  in  the  United  States  and  Certain  Foreign  Countries,  by  Ernst 
Freund. 

Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  United  States:  Analysis  and  Index,  by  Ernst  Freund. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem:  Part  I,  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg  and 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Worker;?:  A  Study  of  Employment-Certificate 
Records  In  Connecticut,  by  Robert  M.  Woodbury,  Ph.  D. 
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Laws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark, 
and  New  Zealand,  by  Laura  A.  Thompson. 

List  of  Publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau.    (Dec.  X5, 1919.) 

List  of  Publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau  (revised  to  June  15,  1920). 

Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare  Adopted  by  the  Washington  and  Re- 
gional Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  1919. 

Seventh  Annual  Report. 

Social  and  Environmental  Factors  in  the  Moral  Delinquency  of  Girls  Committed 
to  the  Kansas  State  Industrial  Farm  (published  in  an  issue  of  the  Public 
Health  Report  as  a  Portion  of  the  "Psychiatric  Study  of  Delinquents*'  in 
which  the  Bureau  cooperated  with  the  Public  Health.  Service),  by  Alice  M. 
Hill. 

State  Commissions  for  the  Study  and  Revision  of  Child-Welfare  Laws,  by 
Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  Ruth  H.  Olmsted. 

Stay  in  School  Ruler :  A  rule  for  school. 

Summary  of  Juvenile-Court  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  A,  by  S.  P.  Breck- 
inridge and  Helen  R.  Jeter. 

What  Do  Growing  Children  Need?    Dodger  No.  10. 

The  following  publications  are  in  press : 

Administration  of  Aid-to-Mothers  Law  In  Illinois,  by  S.  P.  Breckinridge  and 
Edith  Abbott. 

Administration  of  Child-Labor  Laws,  Pt.  4:  The  Employment  Certificate  Sys- 
tem in  Wisconsin,  by  Bethel  E.  Hanks. 

Administration  of  the  First  Federal  Child-I>abor  Iaw. 

Child  Care:  Part  I.     (Revised.) 

Children  Deprived  of  Parental  Care,  by  Ethel  M.  Springer. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,  Pt.  II :  A  Study  of  Original  Records 
in  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg 
and  Katharine  Lenroot. 

Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Akron,  Ohio,  by  Theresa  S. 
Haley. 

Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  Field  Study  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Jessa- 
mine S.  Whitney. 

Infant- Welfare  Work  in  Europe:  An  account  of  the  present  status  in  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  by  Nettie  McGiU. 

Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock:  A  Report 
of  Regional  Conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Inter-city  Conference  on  Illegitimacy. 

The  following  reports  are  in  preparation : 

Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws :  Summary  Report 

Analysis  of  Schedule  Studies  of  the  Care  of  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock 

(Philadelphia,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  New  York  City,  New  York  Rural). 
Child  Care :  Part  II. 

Child  Labor  I^egislation  in  the  United  States.     (Revision.) 
Child  Labor  and  the  Work  of  Mothers  in  the  Shrimp-Canning  Industries  on  the 

Gulf  Coast 
Industrial  Homework  Among  Children  in  Rhode  Island. 
Infant  Care.     (Revision.) 
Infant  Mortality:  Australia. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Gary,  Ind. 
Infant  Mortality:  New  Zealand. 
Infant  Mortality :  Summary  Report. 
Kentucky  Nutritional  Survey. 
Juvenile  Courts:  Bibliography. 

Maternity  and  Child  Care  in  Selected  Rural  Areas  of  Georgia. 
Maternity  and  Child  Care  in  Selected  Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi. 
Methods  of  Infant- Welfare  Work. 

Employment  of  Young  Persons  in  Michigan  Metal  Trades. 
Office  Administration  for  Child-Health  Organizations  Supervising  Children  of 

Preschool  Ap:e. 
Probation  in  Cliildren's  Courts. 
The  Preadolescent  Girl. 
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Regulation  of  Street  Work  for  Children  in  the  United  States,  The. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Physical  Standards  for  Children  Entering  Employment. 

Report  on  the  Study  of  the  Preschool  Child,  Qary,  Indiana. 

Save  the  Youngest.     (Revision.) 

The  States  and  Child  Labor.     (Revision.) 

A  Study  of  Children  Between  the  Ages  of  14  and  16  in  Certain  Southern  States. 

A  Study  of  the  Children  of  Certain  Working  Mothers  in  Chicago  in  1918-19. 

A  Study  of  Industrial  Accidents  to  Children. 

A  Study  of  Industrial  (}onditions  Affecting  Children  in  a  Mining  Conununity, 

Pennsylvania. 
A  Study  of  Juvenile  Offenses  Against  Federal  Laws. 
The  Working  Children  of  Boston. 

THE  PBOTECTIOH  OF  XATSUTITY  AND  IVFAITOY. 

In  the  last  three  reports  of  the  bureau  considerable  space  was^veu 
to  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  protection  of  maternity  and  in&ncy. 
More  recent  figures  show  even  more  clearly  the  imperative  need  of 
facing  our  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Maternal  deaths  from 
causes  incident  to  child  bearing  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
16,000  in  1916  to  23,000  in  1918.  While  influenza  is  responsible  for 
a  large  number  of  the  deaths  in  1918,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  been  making  appreciable  progress  in  reducing  our  ma- 
ternal death  rate.  The  chart  on  pa^e  9  shows  that  none  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  permitted  so  great  a  waste  of  moth- 
ers as  the  United  States. 

The  comparison  of  infant  death  rates  as  shown  in  the  chart  on 
page  730  reveals  a  similar  condition.  With  the  exception  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  of  continental  Europe,  only  Chile,  Japan,  and  Spain 
show  higher  infant  death  rates  than  our  own  country. 

The  bureau  has  completed  its  first  study  of  infant  mortality  in  a 

freat  city.  Its  previous  investigations  in  smaller  cities  and  rural 
istricts  have  indicated  the  causes  and  accompanying  conditions  of 
mortality,  but  the  findings  in  Baltimore  are  based  on  so  large  a  mass 
of  data  as  to  carry  greater  authority. 

To  the  individual  the  chances  of  life  and  death  are  fortuitous.  In 
the  great  mass  chance  is  eliminated,  and  the  law  of  averages  is  inex- 
orable. 

From  the  findings  in  Baltimore  certain  facts  stand  forth  to  which 
we  as  a  Nation  can  no  longer  close  our  eyes.  Without  qualification — 
regardless  of  color,  race,  or  nationality — the  infant  death  rate  varies 
inversely  with  the  father's  income.  When  the  father's  income  repre- 
sented the  ability  to  insure  care  and  comfort  ($1,850  a  year  or  more) 
the  infant  death  rate  was  one-fourth  as  high  as  when  the  father's 
earnings  fell  into  the  lowest  wage  group. 

The  number  of  children  bom  dead  or  who  die  from  the  circum- 
stances of  birth  is  almost  as  great  as  the  total  number  who  die  other- 
wise during  the  first  difiicult  year  of  existence.  To  instruct  mothers 
before  childbirth  and  to  insure  proper  care  at  that  time  would  elimi- 
nate most  of  this  toll  of  death. 

A  measure  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  protection  of  maternity 
and  infancy  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  October,  1919,  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
National  Quarantine. 
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OHILD-HYOIENE  DIVISIONS. 

Before  the  Children's  Year  Campaign,  launched  by  the  bureau, 
only  8  States  had  established  child-hygiene  or  child- wel  fare  divi- 
sions. It  is  significant  that  now  35  States,  by  legislative  enactment, 
have  given  this  kind  of  protection  to  their  children.  All  but  13 
States  have  now  fallen  into  line. 

One  of  the  bureau's  most  important  functions  in  the  field  of  child 
health  is  the  service  it  can  render  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  these 
newly  created  divisions.  At  their  request  brief  visits  have  been 
made  to  several  of  these  divisions  by  the  bureau's  director  of  child 
hygiene  to  assist  in  organizing  their  activities.  More  detailed  assist- 
ance in  developing  plans  has  been  frequently  requested,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  respond  to  many  of  these  calls.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  with  an  increased  staff  such  assistance  may  be  made 
available  to  all  who  desire  it. 

The  most  common  problems  of  the  State  division  are  those  of 
organization,  administration,  and  development  of  satisfactory  State- 
wide programs.  The  close  contact  which  prevails  between  the  bureau 
and  the  older  child-hygiene  divisions  puts  it  in  a  particularly  favor- 
able position  to  pass  on  to  the  new  divisions  the  experience  of  those 
which  have  been  longer  in  existence.  To  this  end  a  news-letter, 
essentially  a  record  oi  the  work  of  the  various  State  divisions,  is 
being  sent  to  directors  of  child-hygiene  divisions.  The  first  issue 
appeared  in  January,  1920,  and  met  with  generous  response.  The 
bureau  receives  and  compiles  reports  from  these  State  directors,  and 
the  findings,  by  means  of  the  news-letter,  reach  all  the  State  child- 
hygiene  divisions.  Thus  the  activities  of  one  State  stimulate  every 
other  State  to  more  earnest  effort. 

The  State  which  receives  a  budget  of  $0,048  per  capita  for  one 
year's  work  naturally  sets  a  standard  of  possible  activity  which  a 
State  receiving  only  $0,002  per  capita  can  not  hope  to  emulate.  Cer- 
tain divisions  with  meager  appropriations,  however,  have  made  sig- 
nal contributions  to  child  health. 

After  the  work  of  one  State  child-conservation  division  had  been 
under  way  for  about  a  year,  during  which  time  many  urban  and 
rural  infant- welfare  clinics  had  been  established,  the  State  legislature 
failed  to  make  appropriation.  So  great,  however,  was  the  demand 
for  the  clinics- that  they  were  reorganized  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  State  public-health  association  and  the  pediatric  society,  while 
maternal-welfare  clinics  were  created  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  public-health  association  and  the  State  obstetrical 
and  gynecological  society.  Through  this  method  of  cooperation  the 
child-welfare  work  of  the  State  was  not  allowed  to  lapse,  even 
though  public  funds  for  its  maintenance  were  lacking,  but  has  made 
steady  progress.  Here,  as  in  other  States,  the  Children's  Bureau 
minimum  standards  for  child  ^velfare  have  been  indorsed  and 
adopted. 

A  large  part  of  the  field  of  child  hygiene  is  covered  by  private 
organizations.  Some  of  these  are  conducting  their  work  in  an 
effective  manner,  but  a  very  large  number  are  laboriously  pathfinding 
in  fields  where  the  pathfinding  has  already  been  done,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  effort  and  money  is  being  wasted  through  poorly  organized 
work. 
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What  the  bureau  has  done  for  State  divisions  it  can  also  do  for  the 
private  organizations.  Visiting  nurses'  associations,  for  example, 
have  been  given  advice  and  assistance  on  office  administration  and 
record  planning,  so  far  as  their  undertakings  touch  the  problems 
of  child  welfare.  In  assisting  these  organizations  the  bureau  has 
demonstrated  the  pressing  need  of  introducing  efficient  office  admin- 
istration among  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  children's 
agencies.  A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  records  and  methods 
in  use  in  200  nursing  agencies,  supplemented  by  intensive  field  work 
in  a  number  of  cities  covering  the  various  types  of  organizations. 
As  a  result  of  this  study  a  series  of  bulletins  is  now  being  prepared 
on  the  subject  of  office  administration,  case  record  systems,  annual 
reports,  and  publicity.  These  bulletins  will  present  the  practices  of 
scientific  office  management  and  commercial  procedure  adaptable 
to  children's  health  agencies  in  order  to  bring  about  a  higher  standard 
of  service  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  expense.  Through  this 
cooperation  the  standards  of  the  private  organizations  can  be  raised, 
and  the  money  now  contributed  indirectly  by  the  public  can  be  put  to 
much  more  effective  use. 

CHILB-WELFABE  SPECIAL. 

Early  in  July,  1919,  the  bureau  sent  forth  the  Child- Welfare 
Special  to  carry  the  gospel  of  child  hygiene  to  the  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  general  assumption  that  children  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  wholesome  surroundings  of  the  country  were  uni- 
versally healthy,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  need  of  hygiene  has  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  city  child.  Careful  studies,  nowever,  have 
revealed  the  great  prevalence  of  defects  among  rural  children,  mainly 
remediable  it  not  preventable ;  and  in  the  cantonments  the  country 
boys  showed  an  alarming  lack  of  resistance  under  physical  strain. 

The  Special  is  a  compact  child-welfare  station  mounted  on  a  motor 
truck  and  fully  equipped  for  making  physical  examinations  of 
children.  It  is  manned  by  a  dpctor,  nurse,  clerk,  and  chauffeur. 
Tried  out  at  first  as  an  experiment  the  Special  has  so  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  that  in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  provision  is 
made  for  two  additional  cars. 

The  Special  goes  into  a  State  only  at  the  request  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  health  and  in  general  only  to  those  communities  which 
assure  local  cooperation.  Under  these  conditions  the  car  was  first 
sent  to  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  counties  visited  showed  all  types  of  rural  conditions.  The 
great  need  for  the  education  of  mothers  in  food  values  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  was  common  to  all.  One  county  was  fairly  pros- 
perous; others  were  distinctly  limited  in  their  resources,  tn  some 
communities  no  one  kept  cows,  and  the  poor  bone  and  muscle  develop- 
ment of  the  children  was  a  mute  but  striking  evidence  of  an  ill-bal- 
anced diet ;  in  other  communities  there  was  an  abundance  of  milk  and 
other  foods  necessary  to  proper  physical  development,  the  people 
were  well-to-do,  but  the  children  were  suffering  from  too  abundant 
and  frequent  feedings. 

Before  the  Special  left,  one  county  had  installed  a  public-health 
nurse,  with  a  car  to  insure  county- wide  service;  another  secured  two 
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nurses  within  80  days  of  its  departure;  a  third  has  since  secured  one 
nurse  and  has  raised  money  for  two  more ;  while  still  another  is  plan- 
ning to  add  a  second  nurse  as  soon  as  one  can  be  found. 

It  is  this  kind  of  stimulus  which  the  bureau  seeks  to  give ;  to  make 
a  demonstration  and  then  to  depend  upon  the  interest  and  power  of 
the  community  to  undertake  any  local  action  necessary. 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  women  who,  in  advance  of  the  Spe- 
cial's arrival,  make  plans  for  the  examinations,  so  that  busy  mothers 
are  not  compelled  to  wait  too  long  for  their  turn,  and  to  the  doctors 
and  nurses  who  so  generously  cooperate  with  the  Special's  stafF. 
In  many  places  persons  with  automobiles  went  for  mothers,  and 
babies  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  in  one  instance  the  son  of  one 
of  the  physicians  in  a  small  town  drove  his  car  back  and  forth  all 
day,  bringing  mothers  and  children  to  the  conference.  In  many  cases 
doctors  have  treated  free  of  charge  those  children  who  needed  at- 
tention but  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for  it:  and  dentists 
have  cooperated  in  a  similar  way. 

Later,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  State  health  officer  of  Kentucky 
and  county  health  and  educational  officers,  the  Special  was  sent  into 
certain  counties  of  Kentucky  to  assist  in  an  intensive  survey  and 
examination  of  school  and  preschool  children.  This  survey  is  a  part 
of  a  larger  study  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  community. 

Each  examination  made  by.  the  Child- Welfare  Special  represents 
a  conference  between  the  physician,  the  nurse,  and  the  mother  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child,  with  specific  advice  on  diet^  hygiene, 
and  any  special  defects  which  need  correction.  No  prescriptions  or 
treatments  are  given,  but  a  written  report  of  the  child's  condition  is 
^ven  to  the  parents  by  the  doctor,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions she  has  to  offer.  Of  these  detailed  examinations,  3,850  have  been 
made  since  July  11, 1919. 

By  far  the  commonest  defect  found  in  all  localities  was  decayed 
teeth,  while  enlarged  tonsils  and  mabiutrition  were  frequently  dis- 
covered. This  does  not  differ  in  general  from  the  findings  among 
city  children.  The  particular  point  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
regard  to  examinations  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  defects  are  pre- 
ventable or  easily  remediable. 

KEHTTJCXY  NirTEITIOHAL  SITBYSY. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  board  of  health,  the  Children's  Bureau 
undertook  an  intensive  nutritional  survey  of  a  district  in  the  moun- 
tainous section  of  Kentucky.  The  study  covered  an  area  of  but  30 
square  miles,  and  it  included  123  families  containing  256  children 
between  2  and  11  years  of  age. 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  a  nutritional  survey— one  is  the 
study  of  the  children  themselves  in  order  to  determine  their  physical 
condition,  and  the  other  an  investigation  of  all  the  factors  responsible 
for  producing  this  condition. 

A  medical  examination  of  each  child  was  made  by  a  Children's 
Bureau  physician^  and  the  factors  contributing  to  the  child's  condi- 
tion were  ascertained  by  visiting  the  home  and  interviewing  the 
mother.  In  this  investigation  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  was, 
of  course,  given  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  which  the  child  re- 
ceived and  to  the  family  food  supply ;  but  information  was  also  se- 
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cured  concerning  sleep,  exercise,  care  of  the  teeth,  housing  conditions, 
and  other  important  lactors. 

Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  was  general.  Teeth 
were  almost  totally  uncared  for,  toothbrushes  being  practically  un- 
known and  a  visit  to  a  dentist  a  rare  occurrence. 

Throughout  the  district  the  diet  was  meager,  for  which  poverty 
was  largely  responsible.  The  families  that  could  afford  to  keep  a  cow 
usually  kept  one,  and  the  diet  of  the  children  in  these  families  con- 
tained the  necessary  elements.  In  homes  where  poverty  prevented 
the  keeping  of  a  cow  or  the  purcha,se  of  milk,  the  ration  became 
almost  entirely  one  of  corn  meal  and  fat  salt  pork,  with  only  occa- 
sional supplementing  with  beans  and  blackberries.  Fully  one-third 
of  the  children  examined  were  rated  as  poor  in  nutrition. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  were  living  in  families  able 
to  provide  the  essentials  of  adequate  health  care,  decent  shelter,  suffi- 
cient clothino:,  and  a  simple  but  properly  balanced  diet. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  of  nygiene  can  and  should  be  removed 
by  health  education.  This  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  unless  the 
problem  of  poverty  is  also  met  in  a  thoroughgoing,  systematic  man- 
ner. In  this  particular  district  the  solution  must  lie  largely  in 
scientific  agriculture.  With  adeouate  farm  equipment  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  soil,  the  land  could  be  made  productive.  Gardening 
can  be  encouraged  and  women  and  children  can  be  instructed  in  the 
management  of  gardens  in  various  latitudes  so  as  best  to  supplement 
the  family  diet. 

AID  TO  MOTHERS. 

Most  of  the  States  (40)  have  now  recognized  the  principle  that 
children  should  not  be  taken  from  their  mothers  because  of  poverty 
alone.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  mothers'  pension  movement  is  in- 
dicative of  the  belief,  generally  held,  that  home  life  and  a  mother's 
care  are  of  paramount  importance. 

Although  larger  grants  have  been  given  in  many  of  our  States, 
the  amoimts  in  general  are  inadequate.  On  the  whole,  unfortunately, 
proper  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  the  full  purpose  of  these  laws  is  not  being  attained.  Yet 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  some  cases  budget  studies  have  been 
made  by  mothers'  pension  fund  officers  so  that  allowances  can  be 
based  upon  actual  living  costs. 

Because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  amount  of  the  allowances, 
the  cla.sses  of  persons  to  whom  given,  the  agencies  granting  aid,  and 
the  methods  of  supervision,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  bureau  make 
a  complete  study  and  report  of  the  administration  of  mothers*  pension 
laws.  Eepeated  requests  for  this  information  have  been  made  by 
agencies  administering  such  laws  in  the  different  States. 

Two  other  very  important  studies  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  mothers'  pensions.  These  are  the  institutional 
care  of  children  and  the  placement  of  children  in  foster  families. 
These  investigations  should  be  made  on  a  wide  basis,  so  that  the  find- 
ings would  be  authoritative  in  assisting  the  States  to  determine  a 
sound  and  constructive  policy  in  regard  to  the  care  of  children  de- 
prived of  normal  family  life. 
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THE    CHILI)    AHD    THE    COITRTg. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  undertaken  two  studies  of  courts  hear- 
ing children's  cases.  The  first  was  by  a  questionnaire  survey  to  secure 
general  information  of  the  extent  and  development  of  the  juvenile- 
court  movement.  The  second,  now  in  progress,  is  an  intensive  study 
of  10  representative  courts  having  special  organization  for  children's 
work. 

From  the  data  gathered  in  the  questionnaire  study  it  was  estimated 
that  176,000  children  were  brought  before  courts  in  the  United  States 
in  1918.  Of  these,  ap^proximately  50,000  came  before  courts  not 
adapted  to  handling  children's  cases.  Especially  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  children  are  still  subjected  to  the  same  unsocialized 
court  procedure  which  the  juvenile  court  is  designed  to  replace.  Al- 
though every  State  but  onfe  had  legislation  providing  for  juvenile  pro- 
bation, less  than  half  the  courts  hearing  children's  cases  actually  nad 
probation  service.  The  majority  of  the  courts  failed  signally  to 
secure  adequate  information  regarding  the  child's  home  and  family 
circumstances,  his  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  personal 
tendencies. 

This  survey  furnishes  a  general  index  of  the  organization  of  all 
courts  hearing  children's  cases  and  points  out  certain  significant 
tendencies  in  the  juvenile-court  movement.  One  tendency  is  to  an 
increasing  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  extending  to  all  children 
brought  before  the  courts  the  intelligent  methods  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  best  courts,  such  as  the  facilities  for  thorough 
physical  and  mental  examination  and  diagnosis,  accompanied  by  com- 
plete social  investigation.  Another  important  trend  is  toward  merg- 
mg  juvenile  and  family  cases  in  domestic  relations  or  family  courts, 
dealing  with  all  problems  relating  to  family  life.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  courts  and  other  social  agencies  of  the  community  has  been 
greatly  developed.  A  few  States  have  provided  for  State  super- 
sion  of  juvenile  courts  and  probation  work. 

Data  are  being  secured  regarding  the  nature  of  juvenile  offenses 
against  Federal  Taws  and  the  action  taken  by  the  authorities.  This 
inquiry  is  particularly  timely  because  of  the  effort  now  being  made 
to  secure  legislation  authorizing  probation  in  the  Federal  courts. 

During  the  coming  year  the  bureau  plans  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  need  of  juvenile  courts  in  rural  districts.  Another  study  which 
should  be  made  is  that  of  the  development  of  family,  or  cfomestic 
relations,  courts.  The  development  of  these  courts  is  due  to  the 
belief  that  loss  of  effectiveness  often  results  because  delinauent  par- 
ents can  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  juvenile  court  in  which  the  aelinquent 
or  neglected  child  appears.  In  some  States  domestic  relations  courts 
can  be  organized  under  existing  statutes,  in  others  legislation  is 
required. 

CHILDBBK   BOBK    OTTT    OF  WSDIOCX. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  at  least  32,000  white  children  are 
born  out  of  wedlock.  This  is  proportionately  fewer  than  in  most  for- 
eign countries.  The  death  rate  of  infants  of  illegitimate  birth, 
according  to  the  studies  made  by  the  bureau,  is  three  times  as  high  as 
that  of  other  children — an  index  of  the  handicaps  under  which  they 
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labor  all  their  lives.  The  burden  which  the  survivors  unwittingly 
place  upon  the  community  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

In  most  of  the  European  countries  the  position  of  the  child  bom  out 
of  wedlock  was  materially  improved  during  the  war.  Conditions 
have  not  forced  us  to  act,  and  we  have  lagged  behind.  The  laws  of 
many  of  our  States  are  archaic ;  but,  following  a  century-long  period 
of  indifference,  legislatures  are  beginning  to  concern  themselves  with 
provision  for  the  care  and  support  of  these  children. 

Following  the  completion  <jf  special  studies  on  the  problem  of  ille- 
gitimacy, two  regional  conferences  were  held  in  Chicago  and  New 
I  ork  in  February,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bureau,  for  discus- 
sion of  legal  measures  for  the  protection  of  these  children.  Repre- 
sentatives from  35  cities  took  part  in  the  conferences,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  voicing  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  basic  principles 
of  such  legislation.  The  main  recoinmendations  of  these  two  confer- 
ences are  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Birth  reffistroHon. — All  births  should  be  registered,  but  in  the 
case  of  an  illegitimate  birth  the  name  of  the  father  should  be  recorded 
on  the  birth  certificate  only  after  an  adjudication  of  paternity  or 
on  the  written  consent  of  the  father.  Adjudications  of  paternity 
should  be  reported  by  courts  to  the  birth-registration  authorities. 
Records  of  birth  out  of  wedlock  should  be  comidential— open  to  in- 
spection only  upon  order  of  court.  Transcripts  for  school  or  work 
purposes  should  not  disclose  any  facts  concerning  birth  status. 

2.  ReporUna  to  admimstrative  agency. — ^AU  births  not  clearly  le- 

fitimate  should  be  reported  to  a  public  agency  having  the  responsi- 
ility  for  child  welfare. 

8.  Establishment  of  paternity. — ^Proceedings  to  establish  pater- 
nity should  be  initiated  by  the  mother.  If  she  is  unwilling,  and 
the  public  agency  above  referred  to  deems  it  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  child,  proceedings  should  be  instituted  by  the  public  agency. 
The  law  should  provide  for  the  use  of  either  a  civil  or  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  The  court  given  juris- 
diction should  be  equipped  with  a  staff  of  probation  officers  or  other 
social  case  workers,  and  the  proceedings  should  be  as  informal  and 
private  as  possible. 

4.  The  father'^8  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  child. — ^The 
Chicago  resolutions  stated  that,  ^^  the  father  of  a  child  bom  out  of 
wedlock  should  make  financial  provision  for  the  adequate  care,  main- 
tenance^ and  education  of  the  child,  having  reference  to  the  father's 
economic  condition."  The  New  York  resolutions  included  the  state- 
ment that,  'Uhe  obligations  for  support  on  the  part  of  the  father 
should  be  the  same  for  the  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  as  for  the  legiti- 
mate child."  Both  conferences  agreed  that  the  court  should  have  con- 
tinuing jurisdiction  with  reference  both  to  custody  and  support  dur- 
ing the  minority^  of  the  child^  that  the  acceptance  of  lump-sum  pay- 
ments should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  but  that  settlements  out 
of  court  in  order  to  be  valid  should  be  approved  by  the  court. 

5.  Inheritance  and  names. — ^After  an  adjudication  of  paternity  or 
an  acknowledgment  in  writing  by  the  father,  the  child  bom  out  of 
wedlock  should  have  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  the  child  bom 
in  wedlock.    Assumption  of  the  name  of  the  father  should  be  per- 
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missive  after  adjudication  of  paternity  or  acknowledgment  in  writing 
by  the  father. 

6.  LegUianation. — ^The  Chicago  resolutions  included  no  recom- 
mendation on  this  subject.  The  New  York,  resolutions  stated  that 
subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  should  legitimate  the  child  bom 
out  OT  wedlock,  and  that  offspring  of  a  void  or  voidable  marriage 
should  be  by  law  legitimate. 

7.  Care  "by  the  mother. — ^Whenever  possible,  the  mother  should  be 
persuaded  to  keep  her  child  during  the  nursing  period  at  least.  The 
enactment  of  compulsory  legislation  was  not  recommended,  though 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  using  the  best  methods  of 
case  work  for  keeping  mother  and  child  together. 

8.  State  supervision. — The  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  interest 
of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  was  recognized  and  affirmed.  With  due 
allowance  for  local  variance  and  need,  the  conferences  recommended 
the  creation  of  State  departments  having  responsibilitv  for  child 
welfare,  the  duties  of  which  should  include  responsibility  for  assisting 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children.  The  parents  should  not  be 
permitted  to  surrender  a  child  for  adoption,  or  to  transfer  guardian- 
ship, or  to  place  it  out  permanently  for  care,  without  order  of  the 
court  or  State  department,  made  after  investigation.  The  State 
should  license  and  supervise  private  hospitals  which  receive  unmar- 
ried mothers  for  confinement,  and  all  private  child-helping  and 
child-placing  agencies.  Full  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  how- 
ever,^ for  the  development  of  private  initiative,  and  there  should  be 
cordial  cooperation  between  private  agencies  and  the  State. 

At  the  request  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  has  given  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  the  legal  protection  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
At  its  annual  meeting  in  August,  1920,  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  for  the  draft  of  an  act  or  acts  for  the  protection  of  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  the  following  committee  on  status  and  protec- 
tion of  illegitimate  children  was  appointed :  Emst  Freund,  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  public  law.  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
chairman;  J.  B.  Weaver,  Des  Moines,  Towa;  Thomas  A.  Jenckes, 
Providence,  R.  L ;  John  G.  Sargent,  Ludlow,  Vt. ;  John  B.  Sanborn, 
Madison,  Wis. ;  C.  W.  Ashf ord,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  F.  M.  Clevenger, 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

CHII.D-WELTAEE    LEGISLATION. 

Child-welfare  legislation,  like  all  social  legislation,  has  been  built 
up  piecemeal.  It  had  first  to  do  with  exceptional  children  who  were 
more  clearly  than  others  State  charges  because  of  dependency,  delin- 
quency, defect,  or  neglect.  The  guardian  power  or  the  State  was 
shown  again  in  the  laws  appljdng  to  education  and  regulating  the 
possible  exploitation  of  children  as  laborers  in  factories,  workshops, 
and  mines.  All  this  legislation  was  uncoordinated  and  sometimes 
contradictory,  the  result  of  xmrelated  effort  and  achievement  by  dif- 
ferent groups  of  workers  attacking  diverse  evils.  Even  the  relation- 
ship of  school  attendance  and  child-labor  laws  was  frequently  over- 
looked. 
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The  number  of  laws  affecting  children  has  made  necessary  a  study 
of  the  whole  rambling  body  of  legislation  enacted  in  their  behalf. 
England  blazoned  the  way  tnrough  the  consolidated  factory  acts,  con- 
solidated education  acts,  and  the  children's  act  of  1908.  In  this  coun- 
try the  White  House  Conference  of  1909  urged,  among  other  things* 
the  unification  of  our  laws  relating  to  dependent  children.  Finally 
in  1911  a  commission  was  appointed  in  Ohio  to  codify  and  revise  all 
legislation  relating  to  children.  This  was  the  first  Children's  Code, 
the  first  recognition  of  underlying  unity  in  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  all  children.  In  the  nine  years  that  have  followed  18  other  States 
have  appointed  similar  commissions,  and  an  active  interest  in  the 
movement  has  been  developed  in  a  number  of  other  States. 

There  has  been  also  a  gradual  broadening  of  the  meaning  of  State 
guardianship  until  children's  codes  and  commissions  are  oeing  ex- 
tended to  include  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all 
children  instead  of  being  confined,  as  heretofore,  chiefly  to  laws  for 
the  care  of  the  dependent,  the  neglected,  and  the  delinquent. 

The  usual  procedure  of  these  commissions  has  been  to  devote  one 
or  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  child- welfare 
requirements  before  starting  on  the  actual  revision  of  the  laws.  The 
field  covers  school  attendance,  healthy  employment,  and  the  special 
care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delmquent  children,  the  mentally 
defective,  and  the  physically  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
State  supervision  of  agencies  and  institutions.  Having  educated 
itself  as  to  child-welfare  needs,  a  most  important  part  of  the  com- 
mission's task  is  to  carry  this  education  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  bureau  has  received  many  calls  for  material  from  the  various 
States  and  much  work  has  been  done  in  collecting,  analyzing^  and 
indexing  legislation  relating  to  all  phases  of  child  welfare.  Tnis  in- 
formation has  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  persons  in  the  States 
who  are  working  on  legislative  problems. 

STAKDABDS   OP  NOEIEAL   DEyELOPHEITT  AND   PKTSICAL  7ITNESS  FOB. 

WORKING  CHILDBEN. 

The  following  minimum  standards  for  working  children  were 
adopted  at  the  Washington  and  regional  conferences  on  child  wel- 
fare, conducted  by  the  bureau  in  May  and  June,  1919 : 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  exami- 
nation by  a  public-school  physician  or  other  medical  officer  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  l.«\v,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  [ihysl- 
cally  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  physical  examination  of  all  working  children  who  are 
tinder  18  years  of  age.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  child  labor  and  education  at  which 
these  standards  were  adopted  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  to  formulate 
definite  standards  of  normal  development  and  physical  fitness,  for 
the  use  of  physicians  in  examining  children  applying  for  employ- 
ment certificates. 

*  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau — Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare,  Bureau  publica- 
tion. No.  02,  p.  3. 
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This  committee  was  appointed  in  December,  1919,  holding  its  first 
meeting  on  January  9  and  10, 1920.  The  personnel  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows : 

Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  director  of  hygiene,  city  health  department,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  chairman. 

Dr.  Emma  M.  Appel,  employment  certificate  department,  Chicago  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  chief,  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  department  of  health. 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  representing  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  dean,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Batt'e 
Creek,  Mich. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Edsall,  dean,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  health  officer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Harry  Linenthal,  director  of  industrial  clinic,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  representing  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude,  director,  hygiene  division.  United  States  Children's 
Bureau. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  chairman  on  health  problems  and  education,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Miss  E.  N.  Matthews,  director,  industrial  division.  United  States  Children's 
Bureau,  secretary. 

Minimum  standards  of  physical  fitness  and  health  have  been 
adopted  tentatively  by  the  committee  and  a  record  form  and  instruc- 
tions drafted  for  the  use  of  examining  physicians  who  will  test  its 
efiicacy  and  report  back  to  the  committee.  A  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee's tentative  recommendations  has  been  sent  for  trial  and  criti- 
cism to  State  labor  officials,  local  examining  officers,  and  experts  in 
industrial  hygiene  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  general  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
committee : 

1.  Age  minimum  for  entrance  into  industry. — ^The  minimum  age  for  the  en- 
trance of  children  into  industry  should  be  not  younger  than  16  years.  Since  it 
Is  recognized  that  pubescence  Is  a  period  of  general  instability  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  physiological  readjustments  which  make  great  and  special  demands  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  child,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he  shall  be  pro- 
tected during  this  period  from  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  which  the  en- 
trance into  industry  invariably  entails.  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
pubescence  may  occur  early  or  may  be  very  greatly  delayed  and  Is  convinced  that 
the  more  It  Is  delayed  the  more  there  is  Indicated  a  physical  stage  durinir 
which  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to  subject  the  child  to  the  strains  of  industry. 

2.  Physical  minimum  for  entrance  into  industry, — ^No  child  under  the  age  of 
18  years  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  who  is  not  of  normal  development  for 
his  age,  of  sound  health  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  Is  to  be 
employed. 

3.  Physical  examinations  for  children  entering  industry. — ^The  physical  fitness 
of  children  entering  industry  should  be  determined  by  means  of  a  thorough 
physical  examination  conducted  by  a  public  medical  officer  duly  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Whore  possible  all  examinations  should  be  made  on  the  nude 
body.  Before  such  a  physical  examination  is  made,  the  child  sliould  present  a 
definite  promise  of  employment  in  writing  from  his  intended  employer,  stating 
the  specific  occupation  in  w^hich  he  is  to  be  employed.  * 

4.  Reexaminations  for  children  changing  occupoiiomi. — The  employment  cer- 
tificate should  not  be  given  to  the  child,  but  sent  i)y  luall  to  tlie  employer.  When 
a  child  leaves  the  specific  employment  for  wliich  tlie  certilicate  is  issued,  the 
employer  should  return  the  permit  to  the  Issuing  oflicM-  by  mail.  With  each 
change  of  employer  another  exaniinjitlon  should  be  made  l)efore  the  child  is  again 
permitted  to  work,  the  ukmIc  of  proce<iure  to  be  Ihe  same  as  in  the  issuance  of  the 
original  permit.     When  a  child  is  transferred  lo  anj?  occupation  :n  the  sam» 
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establishment  differing  in  its  physical  demands  and  hazards  from  those  common 
to  the  occupation  for  which  the  permit  has  been  Issued,  this  must  be  communl- 
cated  by  the  employer  to  the  issuing  officer  In  writing,  and  a  new  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  child  made  and  a  new  certificate  issued. 

5.  Periodical  reexaminations  for  all  working  children, — ^AU  employed  children 
up  to  the  nge  of  18  shall  have  at  least  a  yearly  physical  examination,  this 
examination  to  be  made  by  a  public  medical  officer  duly  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  medical  examiner  more  frequent 
examinations  are  desirable,  the  child  may  be  ordered  to  report  at  stated  intervals 
for  this  purpose.  These  examinations  shall  take  place  either  in  the  certificate- 
issuing  office  or  in  the  establishment  in  which  the  child  is  employed. 

6.  Need  of  study  by  local  administrative  and  medical  officers  of  occupations 
in  which  children  are  etuployed  and  of  their  effect  upon  health. — Occupations  in 
which  children  are  likely  to  be  employed  should  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
study  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  physical  requirements  and  their 
effect  upon  the  health  and  development  of  the  growing  child.  The  examining 
physician  should  be  authorized  and  required  periodically  to  visit  industrial 
establishments  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  conditions  of  employment  and 
with  the  various  health  hazards  of  industry. 

7.  Need  of  authoritative  scientific  investigation. — The  committee  recognizes 
the  impossibility  of  formulating  definite  physical  standards  for  children  in  in- 
dustry which  will  be  complete  and  finally  authoritative  without  considerable 
further  scientific  study  of  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  work  upon  the  physique 
of  the  adolescent  child. 

Research  is  especially  needed  with  reference  to : 

(o)  The  rate  of  growth  and  development  of  children  employed  in  different 

occupations   and   industries   as   compared   with    children   not   in 

Industry. 
(6)  Morbidity  among  children  employed  in  different  occupations  and 

industries  as  compared  with  children  not  In  industry, 
(c)  Mortality   among  children   employed   in   different   occupations   and 

Industries  as  compared  with  children  not  in  industry. 
{d)  Fatigue  in  children  employed  in  different  occupations  and  industries, 
(e)  Effect  of  employment  in  specific  occupations  at  different  stages  of 

physiological  development  upon  the  growth  and  health  of — 

(1)  Normal  children; 

(2)  Children  with  certain  physical  defects   (such  as  compensated 

cardiac  disease  or  with  orthopedic  defects)  or  with  a  personal 
or  family  history  indicating  predisposition  to  certain  diseases. 

if)  Effect  of  employment  in  specific  occupations  upon  the  menstrual  func- 
tion and  pelvic  organs  of  adolescent  girls  and  young  women. 

iff)  Types  of  work  desirable  for — 

(1)  Children  and  young  persons  with  some  mental  defect  who,  never- 

theless, are  able  to  fulfill  the  educational  requirements  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  employment  certificate ; 

(2)  Children   and   young  persons  who  are  suffering  from  certain 

physical  handicaps,  such  as  the  crippled  child  and  the  child 
with  seriously  impaired  vision  or  hearing. 
Material  for  at  least  the  greater  number  of  such  studies  might  effectively  and 
economically  be  secured  from  the  records  of  examinations  made  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  States 
where  reexaminations  are  required.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  all  such  exami- 
nations be  scientifically  made  and  that  methods  and  record  forms  be  standard- 
ized so  as  to  be  statistically  comparable. 

8.  Certain  tentative  minimum  standards  obtainable  from  results  of  scientifle 
research  already  available. — While  re(!Ognlzing  the  necessity  of  considerable 
further  study,  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  of  scientific 
research  already  available,  and  the  experience  acquired  in  the  administration  of 
laws  prescribing  physical  requirements  for  admission  to  Industry,  permit  the 
recommendation  at  the  present  time  of  certain  tentative  minimum  standards 
the  acceptance  of  which  will  aid  materially  in  safeguarding  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  child  obliged  to  enter  industry  before  reaching  his  full  development. 

The  tentative  minimum  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  children 
entering  and  working  in  industry  adopted  by  the  committee  are  as 
follows : 
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1.  Standards  of  normal  development 

(a)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  children  who  do  not  come  up  to  the 
following  minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight  for  specified 
age,  which  are  based  on  the  most  reliable  experience  and  present- 
day  practice. 


AgB. 


Pounds. 

14  years 80 

15  years 85 

10  years 90 


.Weight 
(in  cloth- 
ing).* 


Height. 


Tnehet. 
'       58 
58 
50 


^  When  children  are  weighed  stripped  not  more  than  5  pounds  shoold  he  allowed  for  clothing. 

Note.— While  the  committee  recognizes  that  girls  of  16  are  lighter  in  weight  than  boys  of  like  age,  It 
prosents  bat  one  standard.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  protection  to  girls  who  are  to  be 
regarded  as  more  vulnerable  at  this  period. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  child  who  falls  below  the  prescribed  minimum  of 
height  or  weight  may,  however,  be  granted  a  certificate  if,  after  examina- 
tion by  two  physicians,  it  is  found  that  this  condition  is  a  family  or 
racial  characteristic  and  that  he  is  free  from  any  other  defects  which 
would  justify  the  refusal  of  the  certificate. 

(6)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  children  who  do  not  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  adolescence.     *     •     ♦ 
2.  Standards  of  health  and  physical  fitness  for  specific  employment. 

(a)  Certificates  should  be  refused  permanently  to  all  children  who  have 
the  following  defects : 

(1)  Cardiac  disease,  with  broken  compensation. 

(2)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  other  evidence  of  serious  pulmonary 

disease. 

(3)  Active  glandular  tuberculosis. 

(4)  Active  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease  of  joint  bones. 

(5)  Irremediable  defective  vision 

(6)  Total  deafness. 

(7)  Trachoma. 

(8)  Serious  orthopedic  defects. 

(9)  Malnutrition,  equivalent  to  grade  4  in  the  Dunfermline  scale. 

(10)  Chorea. 

(11)  Syphllides. 

(12)  Hyperthyroidism. 

All  children  who  are  permanently  refused  employment  certificates  because 
of  physical  defects  as  noted  under  class  (a)  should  be  referred  to  some 
appropriate  person  or  agency  for  whatever  medical  or  other  assistance  is 
needed. 

(&)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  all  children  pending  correction  of 
all  serious  remediable  defects,  such  as — 

(1)  Defective  vision  subject  to  correction  by  glasses; 

(2)  Contagious  eye  and  skin  disease; 

(3)  Defective  teeth:  Extraction  or  treatment  and  prophylactic  care 

needed; 

(4)  Malnutrition  equivalent  to  grade  3  of  the  Dunfermline  scale; 

(5)  Untreated  hernia ; 

(6)  Diseased  tonsils; 

(7)  Defective  nasal  breathing  requiring  correction,  causing  complete 

occlusion  of  the  nostrils. 
All  children  w^ho  are  temporarily  refused  employment  certificates  because 
of  the  existence  of  physical  defects  as  outlined  under  class  (6)  should 
be  referred  to  the  care  of  a  public  medical  ofl!icer,  school  physician, 
family  physician,  or  school  nurse,  who  will  assume  jurisdiction  of  the 
case  and  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  necessary  medical  treatment 
or  other  care  is  secured  for  the  child.    As  soon  as  such  treatment  has 
been  received  the  employment  certificate  may  be  Issued, 
(c)  All  children  who  because  of  their  physical  condition  or  because  of 
their  family  or  previous  history  show  a  tendency  to  weakness  or 
disease  of  any  organ  should  be  excluded  from  occupations  which 
would  tend  to  aggravate  that  tendency. 
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CHILB-WEL7AEE  IK  A  COAL-lONIira  COHMtTNITY. 

This  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  life  in 
a  mining  community  upon  the  welfare  of  children,  and  particularly 
the  extent  and  conditions  of  child  labor  in  and  about  the  mines.  A 
representative  anthracite  coal  mining  area  in  Pennsylvania  was 
chosen  as  the  location  of  the  inquiry.  The  mining  of  coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal,  and  practically  the  only  important,  industry  of  the  community ; 
the  few  smaller  industries  and  business  enterprises  of  the  district 
are  there  either  to  supply  the  mining  industry  or  the  mine  workers 
>r  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the  miners'  families. 
The  area  has  a  relatively  stable  population ;  the  majority  of  the  fami- 
lies included  in  the  study  had  lived  in  the  district  10  years  or  more, 
and  most  of  the  fathers  in  these  families  who  were  working  in  the 
mines  had  been  engaged  in  mining  for  at  least  10  years. 

The  community  is  largely  urban,  comprising  one  city,  two  smaller 
towns,  and  the  surrounding  mining  patches.  In  the  city  over  26,000 
persons  are  crowded  into  an  area  of  approximately  IJ  square  miles- 
These  figures  are  the  more  amazing  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  only 
12  per  cent  of  the  houses  are  as  high  as  three  stories.  More  persons 
per  square  mile  are  crowded  into  2  stories  here  than  in  4,  6,  10  or 
more  stories  in  New  York  City,  where  the  congestion  is  notorious. 

The  natural  results  of  such  crowded  living  conditions  are  reflected 
in  a  hi^h  infant  mortality  rate.  In  1918,  according  to  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in 
the  city  was  165  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  births,  as  com- 
pared with  only  101  in  the  birth-registration  area  as  a  whole. 

Lot  congestion  is  found  as  well  as  room  congestion,  a  study  of 
typical  residence  districts  revealing  the  fact  that  from  65  per  cent  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  lot  space  is  covered  by  buildings.  Not  only  is  there 
no  yard  space,  but  there  are  also  no  open  spaces  furnished  by  the  city 
for  out-oi-door  recreation. 

While  the  comjjlete  report  of  the  investigation  is  not  yet  ready  for 
publication,  certain  figures  of  striking  significance  are  available. 

Over  half  the  children  in  the  community  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  16  years,  inclusive,  had  worked ;  this  includes  two-thirds  of  the 
boys  and  one-third  of  the  girls  of  these  ages.  Of  the  children  who 
were  working  regularly  one-third  of  the  boys  and  over  one-fourth  of 
the  girls  started  to  work  before  thev  were  14.  "  Family  need  "  was 
the  reason  most  frequently  given  for  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work,  and  the  proportion  of  children  who  had  left  school  for  work 
was  greater  as  the  father's  income  was  less.  The  number  of  wage 
earners  in  a  family,  including  the  number  of  child  wage  earners,  de- 
creased as  the  father's  earnings  increased. 

Over  one-half  of  all  the  lathers,  or  heads  of  households,  earned 
less  than  $1,250  a  year.  While  the  average  best  day's  pay  as  re- 
ported was  between  $4  and  $5,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  fathers 
who  reported  had  had  periods  of  unemployment  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  cases  of  unemployment  due  to  industrial  causes  was 
found  to  have  been  greater  than  those  due  to  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Accidents  were  an  important  factor  in  unemployment,  almost 
one-fifth  of  all  the  fathers  working  in  the  mines  having  met  with 
accidents  at  their  work  within  the  three  and  one-half  years  preceding 
the  inquiry. 
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In  addition  to  these  findings  the  completed  report  will  contain  an 
analysis  of  other  conditions  m  the  commimity  affecting  the  health, 
education,  and  recreation  of  children. 

A  similar  study  of  conditions  affecting  child  welfare  in  a  bitumi- 
nous coal  district  is  at  present  under  way. 

CHZIiBBBV  BVQAGBS  IN  ZHDITSTBIAL  HOMX  WOEK. 

Children's  participation  in  factory  work  in  the  home  has  for  some 
time  attracted  the  attention  both  of  persons  interested  in  problems  of 
children  in  industry  and  of  that  section  of  the  public  which  cares  to 
make  sure  that  its  purchases  have  been  produced  in  accordance  with 
modern  sanitary  and  industrial  standards.  In  order  to  discover  the 
extent  and  character  of  children's  home  work,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done,  and  its  effect  on  family  lif e^  an  investigation 
was  made  of  the  employment  of  children  in  industrial  home  work  in 
three  Bhode  Island  cities.  This  State  is  a  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  jewelry— an  industry  which  lends  itself  readily  to  home 
work. 

It  was  found  that  a  surprising  number  of  childreti  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age — ^in  all,  nearly  5,000,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
this  age  group — ^had  at  some  time  during  the  year,  1918  done  factory 
work  m  tneir  nome,  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Nearly  100  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  were  done  by  the  children  who  were  employed  by 
many  different  factories.  They  carded  snaps  and  shoe  buttons; 
assembled  various  kinds  of  jewelry;  strung  beads;  clipped,  strung, 
and  scalloped  lace;  pasted  or  stitched  chenille  dots  on  veils;  finished 
underwear;  and  performed  many  other  simple  operations  incidental 
to  manufacture.  Children — a  number  of  them  under  14 — used  ma- 
chines in  such  work  as  cutting  holes  and  pressing  humps  on  snaps, 
and  assembling  collar  buttons. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  home  work  had  been  restored  to  in  families 
where  the  father's  earnings  were  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  family.    It  had,  however,  contributed  very  little  to  the  family 

Eurse,  since  the  average  earnings  per  family  from  that  source  in  1918 
ad  been  only  $48.  Moreover,  the  children's  share  in  this  small  addi- 
tion to  the  family  resources  was  negligible,  since  over  half  the 
children  were  unable  to  earn  as  a  maximum  5  cents  per  hour. 

Many  of  the  children  worked  not  only  after  school  hours  but  also 
in  the  evenings ;  some  worked  exclusively  at  night.  A  small  number 
of  children  who  were  regularly  employed  during  the  day  in  factories 
or  stores  also  worked  at  home  every  night.  Eyestrain  was  reported 
for  manv  home-working  children.  The  ill  effects  of  home  work  on 
the  child's  work  in  school  and  its  interference  with  school  attendance 
were  frequently  testified  to  by  teachers  and  other  school  officiala 

Danger  to  the  health  of  the  community  has  been  recognized  as  an 
important  reason  for  prohibiting  home  work.  Among  the  diseases 
reported  by  families  engaged  in  it  were  influenza  (a  large  number  of 
cases) ,  pneumonia,  mumps,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  diphtheria,  eczema,  ^'  coughs,"  tuberulosis,  and 
syphilis,  all  of  which  had  been  declared  communicable  and  danger- 
ous to  public  health  by  the  Khode  Island  State  Board  of  Health. 

Employers  were  interviewed  in  order  to  get  their  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  home  work.    Their  reasons  for  utilizing  it  were  in  gen- 
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eral  as  follows :  Shortage  of  labor,  desire  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work,  custom,  and  the  desire  to 
assist  needy  families.  It  is  significant  that  three-fifths  of  the  em- 
ployers interviewed  stated  that  should  it  be  abolished  readjustments 
m  their  business  might  easily  be  made. 

The  system  of  home  work  results  in  making  a  factory  of  the  home — 
a  condition  which  operates  against  a  normu  environment  for  grow- 
ing children.  The  child  home  worker  is  subject  to  hazards  from 
wmch  he  is  not  safeguarded  by  law.  The  health  of  the  community 
is  endangered  by  the  use  of  clothing  and  other  articles  made  in  homes 
in  which  infectious  diseases  are  present.  Effective  administration  of 
laws  providing  f  of  the  inspection  of  places  where  home  work  is  car- 
ried on  has  been  foimd  practically  impossible. 

B.U&AL   CHILD   LABOK. 

Almost  three- fourths  of  the  working  children  of  the  United  States 
aged  10  to  15  jears,  inclusive,  and  more  than  one-eighth  of  our  total 
child  population  of  these  ages,  are  laboring  in  gainful  occupations 
entirely  imregulated  by  State  or  Federal  child-labor  laws.  The  great 
majority — numbering  at  the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census  ap- 

f)roximately  a  million  and  a  half — are  engaged  in  some  form  of  farm 
abor.  That  the  6ompulsory  education  laws — the  sole  legal  protec- 
tion afforded  these  children — are  inadequate  to  insure  them  against 
the  loss  of  education  that  results  from  premature  and  excessive  work 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wherever  rural  child  labor  is  greatest  we 
find  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  children  not  attending  high  school.  No  specific  information  is 
available  regarding  the  effect  of  unregulated  farm  labor  upon  the 
physical  and  social  development  of  the  child. 

Plans  for  a  comprehensive  inouiry  into  the  economic,  social, 
physical,  and  working  conditions  anecting  the  rural  child  lal>Drer  are 
at  present  under  way.  Two  experimental  field  studies  have  already 
been  commenced  in  representative  child-employing  agricultural  areas, 
upon  the  results  of  which  will  be  based  more  extensive  inquiries  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  year. 

CHtLDBXir  XHTEBIirO  SXnOTHEHT. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  of  time,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  is  the 
waste  on  the  part  of  children  blindly  endeavoring  to  discover  for 
themselves  suitable  places  in  our  complicated  industrial  system ;  and 
the  years  spent  in  blind-alley  and  overcrowded  occupations  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  unrest  prevalent  to-day. 

Our  industrial  centers  have  been  the  first  to  realize  the  situation — 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  and  other  cities  have 
demonstrated  tne  possibilities  of  vocational  guidance.  Some  of  this 
work  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  school  systems;  some  has  de- 
veloped through  private  organization;  among  the  most  important 
has  been  the  gradual  entrance  into  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  of 
certain  of  the  public  employment  services.  The  need  oi  vocational 
guidance  in  rural  districts  has  been  for  the  most  part  unrecognized, 
although  a  start  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  Middle 
-Western  States. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the  country  it  is  imperative  that  a 
comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  young 
people  enter  industry — of  the  requirements  made,  and  the  opportu- 
nities offered  in  the  various  lines  of  industry,  trade,  and  other  em- 
ployment. The  effect  of  occupation  upon  the  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  growing  child  should  also  be  studied,  as  well  as  the 
employment  of  children  in  hazardous  occupations,  and  the  industrial 
accidents  of  children. 

CHILD-WELFAEE  STTTSIES  IN  POETO  BICO  AND  EXTRA-CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED  STATES. 

Last  year  the  Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, called  attention  to  the  need  of  studies  of  child  welfare  in  the 
island  possessions  and  referred  especially  to  conditions  shown  in 
official  reports  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  this  re- 
port attention  is  again  called  to  the  importance  of  these  studies  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  and  it  is  advised  that  the  general  welfare 
of  children  in  all  the  extra-continental  portions  of  the  United  States 
be  made  the  subject  of  study  by  this  bureau  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  and  that  a  special  appropriation  be  aUotted  for  this  plan  in 
its  complete  form. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year,  from  its  organization  in 
1912  the  bureau  has  been  repeatedly  asked  by  officials  acquainted  with 
social  conditions  in  the  island  possessions  to  make  such  studies,  but 
heretofore  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  undertake  work  outside  of 
continental  United  States.  Among  the  chief  reasons  for  making  such 
child- welfare  studies  are  the  following : 

(1)  To  carry  out  the  law  creating  the  Children's  Bureau, 

which  directs  it  to  investigate  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes 
of  our  people. 

(2)  To  secure  iniormation — now  nowhere  available — which  is 

essential  to  a  proper  understanding  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  the  progress  and  the  needs  of  the 
outlying  possessions  for  which  this  Government  is  re- 
sponsible. 

(3)  To  stimulate  among  the  native  citizens  of  the  islands,  by 

adaptation  of  the  same  methods  which  have  proved 
effective  in  the  United  States,  interest  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  maternity,  infancy,  and 
childhood. 
The  outlying  possessions  are  remote,  few  visitors  or  tourists  fre- 

3uent  them,  and  the  popular  acquaintance  with  them  which  would 
evelop  interest  in  their  welfare  problems  is  lost  because  of  their 
inaccessibility. 

In  some  areas  great  progress  has  been  made  in  education  and  in 
the  whole  field  of  child  welfare  since  the  connection  with  the  United 
States  was  established,  and  our  share  in  this  progress  will  be  noted 
by  historians  as  a  most  creditable  chapter  in  our  history.  Yet  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  progress  already 
made  in  certain  of  the  islands  is  little  greater  than  our  ignorance  of 
their  present  needs. 
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Recently  the  matter  has  been  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
the  bureau  by  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  oi  education  of  Porto 
Eico,  Mr.  P.  G.  Miller,  which  was  sent  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  The  com- 
missioner's letter  is  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  you  tbe 
necessity  for  investigating  the  general  condition  of  children  in  Porto  Rico  by 
your  bureau. 

By  way  of  preliminary  information,  let  me  say  that  last  year  the  total  esti- 
mated number  of  children  of  school  age — that  is,  between  5  and  18  years — was 
441,465,  and  the  total  number  of  compulsory  school  age — that  Is,  between  8  and 
14  years — was  222,783.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools  was  only 
160,794.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  school  month  of  the  present  school  year  the 
total  enrollment  was  176,689. 

Because  of  limited  funds  the  department  of  education  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  providing  the  elements  of  an  education  for  all 
children  of  compulsory  school  age. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  sporadic  attempts  at  medical  inspection  and 
although  instruction  in  hygiene  is  given  in  the  pubUc  schools,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  supplementary  agencies  of  education  which  have  done  so  much  in  many 
of  the  States  toward  improving  the  conditions  of  childhood  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  Porto  Rico.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  much  has 
not  been  accomplished.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  during  the  past  20  years  that 
Porto  Rico  has  been  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Porto  Rico  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  ending  June  30,  1919.  Beginning  on  page 
553,  you  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  educational  progress  made  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

The  problems  of  childhood  which  should  be  investigated  do  not  relate  merely 
to  education  but  practically  to  all  other  sociological  conditions,  matters  of 
hygiene,  proper  nourishment,  proper  housing,  infant  mortality,  and  the  care 
of  children  in  large  families  without  sufficient  means  for  subsistence.  The 
needs  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  kind  is  great.  I  believe  that  much  can 
be  done  toward  formulating  a  constructive  program  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  childhood.  Legislatures  oftentimes  do  not  take  action  because  they 
do  not  know  the  facts  ♦  ♦  ♦.  I  believe  the  Legislature  of  Porto  Rico  would 
be  willing  to  enact  remedial  measures  within  the  resources  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  if  a  properly  formulated  constructive  program  were  presented. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  have  no  funds  available  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries  that  you  may  desire  to  make  before  arriving  at  a  definite  decision. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  G.  Muxes, 
CommissUmer  of  EducaHon, 

BUBEAU  OF  InSULAB  AfFAIBS, 

Was  Depabtmsnt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  B8, 1920. 

Respectfully  transmitted  to  Miss  Julia  0.  Lathrop,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of  the  R^?ort 
of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  Year  1919  is  inclosed  herewith. 

Other  statements  have  been  heretofore  received  from  Porto  Rican 
officials  especially  noting  the  large  number  of  homeless,  vagrant  chil- 
dren, and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  juvenile  court  and  other 
authorities  in  dealing  with  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  these  conditions  last  year. 

A  condensation  of  certain  portions  of  the  1919  Report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico  will  provide  further  data  showing  child- welfare 
problems  the  solution  of  which  might  be  hastened  by  a  general  sur- 
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Tey,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  the  other  extra-continental  possessions. 

Porto  Bico, — ^While  illiteracy  as  a  teaching  problem  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  i^orance  which  it  connotes  is  a 
social  condition  affecting  fundamentaUy  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
children.  Accordingly  the  following  facts  as  to  education  are  of 
the  greatest  importance:  Progress  has  been  made,  a  modem  public 
school  system  has  been  established,  and  illiteracy  reduced  m  the 
past  20  years  since  Porto  Bico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
^ut  in  1919  it  must  still  be  said  that  the  adult  illiteracv  has  been  re- 
duced only  to  a  figure  "  probably  less  than  60  per  cent.   ^ 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  in  a  civilized  country  illiterate  adults 
are  usually  of  low  earning  power ;  and  that  parents  who  can  not  read 
and  write  can  make  little  progress  in  learning  the  present  methods 
of  keeping  babies  alive  and  rearing  vigorous  chilaren  and  are  at 
^reat  disadvantage  in  training  the  young  to  live  usefully  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  unless  the  State  furnishes  schools  and  requires 
attendance  the  ignorance  of  parents  too  often  entails  upon  the  chil- 
dren the  same  ignorance  and  poverty. 

Porto  Rico  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,263,474,  of  whom 
441,465  are  of  legal  school  age — between  5  and  18  years — and  222,783 
are  of  compulsory  school  age — ^between  8  and  14  years. 

The  total  enrollment  in  public  schools  was  36.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  school  age — ^between  6  and  18  years ;  hence,  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were  out  of  school.  Of 
the  population  of  compulsory  school  age — 8  to  14 — only  63.3  per  cent 
were  enrolled.  Thus  about  one-third  of  the  compulsory  school  age 
children — some  81,000 — are  entirely  unknown  to  school  authorities.* 

The  tables  show  the  average  attendance  to  be  far  less  than  the  en- 
rolhnent,  so  that  over  100,000  children  between  8  and  14  were  always 
,  out  of  school. 

A  large  school  nonattendance  where  a  compulsory-education  law 
exists  is  particularly  unfortunate.  It  may  be  that  school  funds  aria 
insufficient  to  provide  proper  school  facilities,  including  the  service 
of  trained  attendance  officers.  Poverty,  ignorance,  the  lack  of  care 
by  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  work  out  of  the  home,  children  at 
work  who  are  entitled  to  school — all  may  be  causes  of  absenteeism. 

The  actual  proportions  of  this  social  problem  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  painstaking  field  study. 

With  100,000  children  between  8  and  14  out  of  school  in  Porto  Eico 
it  can  not  be  supposed  that  all  will  keep  out  of  mischief.  If  also 
there  are  several  thousand  destitute  ana  uncared-for  waifs,  as  was 
«hown  in  the  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  last  year,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  juvenile-court  judges  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
unprotected  chilaren  brought  before  them.  In  the  last  year  281 
juvenile-court  cases  were  heard.  The  ages  of  28  children  were  un- 
known; it  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  school  attendance  that 
out  of  the  253  whose  ages  were  known  184  were  of  compulsory  school 
age — ^between  8  and  14.  Of  the  281  cases,  145  had  never  attended 
school^  118  had  not  gone  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  74  children  were 
illegitimate,  the  parentage  of  19  unknown.* 

^  See  Report  of  the  Ooyernor  of  Porto  Bico  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1919,  pi  49. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  681  and  686. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  680-681. 
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The  attorney  general  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  continues 
to  be  the  most  serious  drawback  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  juvenile- 
court  law.  During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  another  reform  school  in  the  city  of  Ponce 
was  introduced  into  the  lower  house  and  passed,  but  the  senate  did 
not  take  it  into  consideration.  The  reform  school  at  Mayaguez  is  now 
more  than  ever  insufficient  and  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  who  are  sent  there  every  year. 

Another  bill  presented  in  the  house  of  representatives  during  the 
last  session  was  one  creating  a  special  juvenile  court  with  exclusive 

I'urisdiction  over  the  island.  This  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  lower 
LOUse,  but  it  was  not  discussed  or  passed  by  the  senate.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  bill  was  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  one  judge  the  work 
of  all  the  juvenile  cases  presented  throughout  the  island,  and  doing 
away  with  the  present  system  under  which  each  district  judge  must 
act  also  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  said  district.  The  general 
provisions  of  the  present  juvenile-court  law  were  embodied  in  the 
new  bill.* 

The  safety  of  the  lives  of  babies  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  fair 
test  of  social  well-being.  Hence  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
health  for  Porto  Rico  re^rding  infant  deaths  and  those  of  young 
children  is  especially  pertinent.  In  1918-19,  7,603  died  under  i  year 
of  age,  3,666  between  1  and  2  years,  and  4,245  between  2  and  5  yeai*s ; 
or  a  total  under  6  years  of  age  of  15,514,  about  39  per  cent  of  all 
deaths.  In  addition  the  commissioner  repoils  4,063  stillbirths.  He 
charges  the  responsibility  for  these  deaths  (a)  to  lack  of  applied 
knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infanc5%  (6)  to  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  milk  and  to  the  further  fact  that  most 
of  it  is  badl^  contaminated  and  dangerous,  and  (c)  to  the  early 
weaning  and  improper  feeding  of  Porto  Kican  babies  of  the  poorer 
Classes* 

In  regard  to  uncinariasis  (hookworm)  the  commissioner  says  that 
this  problem  "under  its  triple  aspect--biological,  economical,  and 
social — continues  to  be  of  incalculable  magnitude."  He  complains  of 
the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  patients  and  employers  and 
says  that  if  property  owners  would  assist  they  would  soon  feel  the 
beoiefits  of  efficient  work  made  possible  by  the  restored  energj^  of  the 
Porto  Rican  peasant.  To  the  rural  workers  latrines  and  shoes  are 
luxuries  usually  unattainable.  Even  if  they  know  their  importance 
in  safeguarding  health  they  can  not  afford  them.* 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  refers  to 
the  renting  system  of  house  and  lot  and  to  the  need  of  building  houses 
for  artisans  and  other  laborers. 

This  report  also  shows  by  food  prices  and  wage  figures  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  living  and  the  low  economic  condition  of  farm  laborers  and 
industrial  workers. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  agricultural  laborers.  The 
number  of  workers  in  the  coffee  industry  is  placed  at  150,000.  The 
plantations  are  usually  in  the  interior  and  quite  inaccessible,  so  that 

*  See  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1919,  ik  620. 
» Ibid.,  ppu  136,  205.  .  .  •" 

•Ibid.,  pp.  151-162. 
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it  was  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  the  plantations.  The 
life  of  the  workers  is  said  to  be  no  different  from  what  it  was  when 
observed  by  officials  of  the  bureau  six  years  earlier.  The  number  of 
illiterates  is  "  quite  great  and  consequently  they  live  without  ambi- 
tion " ;  wages  varied  for  men  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day,  for  women 
and  minors  a  maximum  of  35  cents.  These  sums  are  not  enough  to 
buy  food  at  prevailing  high  prices. 

In  the  sugar  industry,  which  employs  about  150,000  men  in  the 
season,  pay  is  better  during  harvest — up  to  $1.50.  After  harvest 
about  40  per  cent  are  unemployed  and  pay  is  75  cents  a  day  on  the 
average.  "  The  social  condition  of  these  workers  is  superior  to  that 
of  their  fellows  in  other  agricultural  industries.  They  live  around 
the  coast  and  as  a  rule  very  near  or  within  town." 

In  the  fruit  industry  the  conditions  are  about  like  those  in  cane 
harvesting  and  the  workers  live  under  the  same  conditions,  the  wages 
being,  however,  about  10  per  cent  lower.  It  is  stated  that  15,000 
persons  are  so  employed. 

On  the  tobacco  plantations  wages  have  increased  and  men  now 
receive  75  cents  a  day,  women  40  cents,  and  children  30  cents.  About 
40,000  laborers  are  employed  on  the  tobacco  plantations. 

Many  women  work  on  the  plantations,  and  obviously  among  the 
365,000  workers  in  the  four  agricultural  industries  mentioned  many 
mothers  are  employed. 

The  commissioner  recommends  among  other  constructive  measures 
that  the  Federal  child-labor  law  be  extended  to  Porto  Rico.  He  notes 
the  employment  of  children  of  compulsory  school  age.^ 

This  review  of  the  1919  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  incorporated  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  education, 
health,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  of  the  attorney  general — to  all  oi 
which  reference  is  made  in  this  summary — indicates  that  a  general 
child- welfare  survey  should  be  made.  It  would,  first,  secure  reliable 
data  and,  second,  interpret  its  findings  in  such  popular  form  as  to  be 
understood  by  those  most  concerned.  This  method  of  getting  facts 
and  popularizing  them  has  aided  materially  in  improTang  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  the  conditions  interwoven  therewiui  in  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  it  can  be  adapted  and  applied  in  'any 
coimtry. 

These  items  from  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  have 
been  set  forth  not  only  because  of  the  right  of  Porto  Rico  to  ask  the 
services  of  the  bureau  but  also  because  the  report  shows  the  same 
conditions  which  exist  in  varying  degrees  in  the  other  tropical  islands. 

VIKGIN  ISLAHDS. 

Last  year's  report  also  called  attention  to  the  need  of  studving 
child  welfare  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  United  States  has  now  been 
for  three  years  in  possession  of  these  islands.  A  census  taken  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  immediately  after  the  purchase 
showed  that  the  population  in  1917  was  26,051,  and  the  report  states 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  since  1835,  when  the  population  was 
about  43,000. 

'  See  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1919,  pp.  703-707. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  was  reported  as  high  by  the  census,  but  no 
figures  were  available.  The  great  poverty  and  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  married  women  (58.7  per  cent)  work  for  a  livings 
mostly  as  field  laborers,  is  charged  by  the  census  report  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  infant  mortality.  The  usual  characteristics  of  life  and 
plantation  work  in  tropical  climates  and  the  usual  disregard  of 
child  welfare  may  in  general  be  understood  to  exist  here. 

The  illiteracy  was  24.9  per  cent  of  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Schools  have  been  started  and  other  improvements  undertaken  by 
the  Nq^vy  Department,  under  which  the  islands  are  administered. 

A  study  that  would  sum  up  all  the  factors  now  affecting  child 
life,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  should  be  made.  This  is 
due  the  helpless  population  of  these  lately  purchased  possessions, 
which  now  may  claim  the  same  rights  for  the  children  as  are  recog- 
nized in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  of  human  life  are  universal,  and  these  problems  of 
the  extracontinental  portions  of  the  United  States  as  suggested  by 
the  instances  given  are  in  fact  identical  with  those  on  this  continent 
and  with  those  of  all  the  world. 

The  bureau  has  plans  under  way  for  a  general  series  of  child- 
welfare  surveys  in  the  extracontinental  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  survey  of  Porto  Rico  will  probably  be  undertaken  first,  and 
preliminary  conferences  with  Porto  Rican  authorities  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  will  be  held  in  advance  of  determining  matters  of 
procedure,  as  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  any  community  is 
essential  to  the  full  value  of  such  studies.  It  is  confidently  counted 
upon  in  this  case. 

VISIT  TO  CEBTAIN  COUNTBIES  OF  CENTBAL  EITBOPE  Aid)  STTG- 

OESTIONS  BASED  THEBEON. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

In  March,  1920,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  you  directed  me  to  go  to  Prague  representing  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  request  was  made  because  Czechoslovakia 
has  child- welfare  problems  created  or  greatly  intensified  by  the  war 
and  requiring  for  their  solution  permanent  governmental  plans.  A 
ministry  of  social  welfare  already  exists,  and  under  it  a  children's 
bureau,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  consideration  of  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  might  l)e  of  assistance  to  the  new  Rei)ubiic. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  governmental  spirit  in  which  the  child- 
welfare  problems  of  Czechoslovakia  are  approached,  it  seems  desir- 
able, at  the  risk  of  repeatinjj  familiar  knowledge,  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  character  of  the  population,  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  legal  framework  of  the  new  Republic. 

Czechoslovakia  is  composed  of  former  Provinces  of  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  Empire — Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia^  Slovakia,  and  Sub 
Carpathia.  The  capital  of  the  new  Republic  is  Prague,  long  the 
chief  city  of  Bohemia.  The  country  lies  in  a  central  position,  occu- 
jiying  a  stretch  of  about  600  miles  from  its  western  boundary  to  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Sub  Carpathia,  which  abuts  upon  Rou- 
mania.  Its  average  north  to  south  diameter  is  approximately  a 
quarter  of  its  length  from  east  to  west.    On  the  north  lies  Poland 
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and  on  the  south  Austria  and  Hungary.    The  people  belong  to  the 
Slav  race,  and  the  existence  of  the  Czeclis  and  Slovaks  in  their  present 

Sosition  is  traced  from  the  tenth  century.  They  have  shown  extraor- 
inary  racial  persistency  under  defeat  and  foreign  domination ;  and 
their  nistory  as  a  nation,  whether  submerged  or  in  power,  is  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  democratic  conscious  race  development.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  14,000,000. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
rich  and  are  highly  developed.  It  is  reported  that  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  unproductive,  and  the  high  degree  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion in  Bohemia  is  noted  by  every  traveler.  In  Bohemia,  Slovakia, 
and  Moravia  the  cooperative  associations  for  credit,  for  purchases,, 
for  sales,  and  for  stimulating  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  are  a 
strong  element  in  profitable  agricultural  development.  There  now 
exist  m  the  Republic  10,000  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  1.000,000,  these  societies  having  increased 
rapidly  since  the  indepenaence. 

A  change  in  land  tenure  is  provided  by  the  law  for  expropriation, 
with  indemnity^  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  CTeat  proprietors,  and  the  taking  over  of  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  former  Government  and  to  enemy  owners.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  an  agrarian  reform  which  is  intended  to  create  the  largest  prac- 
ticable number  of  small  proprietors.  The  Government  has  created  a 
special  land  commission,  which  concerns  itself  not  only  with  compen- 
sation, division,  and  sales,  but  also  with  methods  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  succeed  as  an  independent  proprietor.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  increasing  the  number  oi  agricultural  schools  and  has 
already  added  13.  Unquestionably  this  reform  promises  strong 
impetus  to  production. 

The  excellent  harvest  of  the  present  year  will  greatly  improve 
economic  conditions.  Beet  sugar  is  the  most  important  single  article 
of  manufacture,  and  consequently  the  prospect  of  a  remarkably  good 
beet  harvest  this  year  is  oi  especial  importance.  The  industries  are 
steadily  regaining  ground,  and  as  soon  as  needful  raw  material  from 
outside  can  profitably  be  secured  the  return  to  normal  production 
appears  to  be  assured. 

Uzechoslovakia's  independence  after  the  last  war  was  gained  with 
great  hardship  on  foreign  soil,  but  without  bloodshed  within  its  own 
borders.  The  declaration  of  independence  was  proclaimed  October 
28, 1918,  and  the  Government  organized  with  Prof.  Thomas  Garrigue 
Masaryk  as  President  and  a  national  assembly  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  Government,  which  was 
adopted  February  29, 1920.  It  expresses  in  modern  social  and  politi- 
cal terms  those  principles  of  freedom  which  the  founders  of  this 
country  set  forth  m  our  fundamental  law. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  constitution  shows  the  emergence  from  an 
aristocratic  domination  by  providing  that  privileges  due  to  sex, 
birth,  and  calling  are  not  recognized.  The  principle  of  the  protection 
of  the  family  as  the  essential  unit  of  the  nation  is  recognized  by  the 
provision  that  "  The  relation  of  marriage,  the  family,  and  mother- 
hood are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  laws."  "All  religions  are 
equal  before  the  law."  A  strong  democratic  spirit  permeates  the  sec- 
tions of  the  constitution  which  deal  with  the  election  and  powers  of 
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the  National  Assembly.    Suffrage  is  universal,  and  the  law  provides 
penalties  for  those  who  fail  to  vote.  ' 

The  eight-hour  day,  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  before  the  age  of 
14,  compulsory  education,  the  regulation  of  home  work,  the  protec- 
tion of  women  in  industry,  and  sickness  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance are  already  established  by  law. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  a  democratic  governmental  structure  has 
been  set  up  which  gives  promise  that  the  advancement  of  the  common 
welfare  can  not  f afl  to  be  continuously  the  concern  of  government. 

With  the  aid  of  many  persons  a  general  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  children  were  living  was  made  possible.  A  journey 
from  Prague  to  the  eastern  end  of  Sub  Carpathia  gave  opportunity 
for  observation  of  conditions  in  smaller  cities  and  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Czechoslovakia  lives  in  the 
western  Provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  there  the  level  of 
literacy  is  high;  few  if  any  European  nations  show  a  better  rate. 
Slovalna  on  the  contrary  had  a  large  illiteracy  rate,  27.8  per  cent, 
before  the  independence;  but  in  the  first  year  of  the  B^public  the 
Government  opened  2,700  new  primary  schools  in  Slovakia,  in  order 
quickly  to  reduce  this  figure. 

Naturally  language  as  the  primary  sign  of  nationality  is  pro- 
foundly cherished ;  and  while  the  official  language  of  the  Bepublic  is 
the  Czecho-Slovak  ton^e,  by  a  law  which  is  made  part  of  the  consti- 
tution the  language  rights  of  the  ethnic  minorities  are  carefully 
guarded,  so  as  to  preserve  the  profound  sentiment  for  which  they 
stand  while  providing  at  the  same  time  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  lan- 
guage a  common  medium  for  general  intercourse  and  public  business. 

Perhaps  no  nation  gives  greater  attention  to  the  support  of  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools.  In  the  year  lJ)19--20,  the  attendance 
at  the  universities  and  technical  schools  was  21,342 ;  and  the  number 
of  medical  students,  700  of  whom  came  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Jugoslavia,  was  so  great  that  the  teaching  was  done  by  shifte  and  the 
laboratories  were  used  the  24  hours  around. 

Sub  Carpathia,  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  Hepublic,  has  a  scat- 
tered population ;  before  the  war  it  consisted  largely  of  mi^ant  Skgri- 
cultural  laborers  who  formerly  went  down  to  tne  Hungarian  plains 
directly  to  the  south  to  work  in  the  growing  season  and  returned  for 
the  winter  to  the  mountains,  perhaps  finding  work  in  timber  industries. 
This  class,  always  poor,  has  inevitably  suffered  and  still  suffers  serious 
privation.  Although  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  European  Chil- 
dren's Fund  are  all  aiding  in  the  work  of  relief,  the  reports  of  wan- 
dering homeless  children,  of  sickness,  and  helpless  misery  are  of  a 
i>ainful  character.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  one-half  oi  the  popu- 
ation  is  illiterate,  and  adequate  schools  will  be  established  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  will  undoubtedly  work  out  with  strong  prac- 
tical wisdom  the  solution  of  their  social  problems,  which  are  on  the 
whole  the  problems  common  to  all  modem  countries.  At  present 
every  social  problem  is  intensified  by  the  conditions  created  by  the 
war,  and  none  is  more  urgent  and  immediate  than  that  of  child 
welfare. 
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Precise  statistical  information  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  immediate  and  imperative  work  of  relief ;  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  any  discussion  of  this  subject  that  the  usual  statistics  of  popu- 
lation are  not  arailable.  Czechoslovakia,  like  the  other  new  central 
European  countries,  has  new  boundaries,  and  until  now  no  country 
has  been  able  to  do  more  than  estimate  the  number  of  her  citizens, 
although  a  census  is  to  be  made  this  year  by  Czechoslovakia.  Popu- 
lations have  shifted  from  country  to  city.  It  is  believed  that  Prague 
has  almost  or  quite  doubled  its  population,  and  as  no  building  has 
been  done  since  the  war  besan,  the  crowding  is  so  serious  that  here, 
as  in  other  new  and  crowded  central  European  capitals,  notably  War- 
saw and  Budapest,  the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  strictly  to 
ration  all  housing  space.  Obviously,  crowding  is  unfavorable  for 
children  of  any  age,  aiding  as  it  must  the  spread  of  contagion,  and 
lowering  healtn  and  vigor  even  if  actual  illness  is  escaped.  We  are 
only  too  familiar  in  this  countnr  with  the  moral  injury  to  family  life 
caused  by  crowded,  uncomfortable  tenements. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  .Government  estimates  approximately  3,000,000 
children  under  the  legal  working  age  of  14,  and,  althougn  no  exact 
figures  are  available,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  due  to  lessened 
births  and  increased  deaths,  the  actual  number  is  far  below  the  nor- 
mal population  under  14. 

The  Austrian  census  for  1910  gives  a  total  of  2,962,613  children 
under  14  years  of  age  for  the  two  i^rovinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
aiid  the  children  under  14  formed  31.5  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Provinces.  Thus,  with  the  present  population  of 
Czechoslovakia  estimated  at  14,000,000,  if  the  proportion  of  children 
under  14  remained  as  in  1910,  there  would  be  a  population  of  nearly 
4,500,000  children  under  14  years  of  age  instead  of  the  estimated 
3,000,000,  making  a  loss  in  children  alone  of  1,500,000  in  six  years. 
While  these  figures  are  sheer  estimates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
last  six  years  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  young  lives  and  have  greatly 
altered  the  usual  proportions  ox  a  normal  population  by  the  lessened 
birth  rate,  the  war  deaths  of  fathers  and  young  men,  and  the  civilian 
deaths  of  old  people,  a  changed  balance  whida  deprives  many  chil- 
dren of  natural  family  protection. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  injury,  many  of  the  estimated  3,000,000 
children  are  approximately  normal.  They  are  safely  cared  for  by 
good  parents;  the^r  are  in  school;  they  need  only  such  care  from  the 
Government  as  will  stimulate  sound  physical,  mental,  and  moral 

frowth  and  will  afford  the  wise  education  necessary  for  useful  pro- 
uctive  happy  life.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  problem  would  be 
insoluble. 

Among  the  8,000,000  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  are  war  orphans, 
who  naturally  claim  the  care  of  the  Government  in  degrees  varying 
oiJy  with  their  needs. 

fiut  war  has  changed  conditions  in  many  ways.  Thousands  of 
fathers  have  been  killed  and  many  mothera  have  died  of  the  typhus 
or  other  diseases  due  to  the  hardships  of  civilian  life,  so  that  an  un- 
known number  of  the  families  who  would  be  self -supporting  in  normal 
times  are  broken  or  destroyed  and  their  children  are  actually  home- 
less and  helpless.  Thrifty  families  have  exhausted  small  saving  and 
are  unable  to  meet  sickness  ot  accident  independently,  while  this  new 
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poverty  renders  parents  and  children  less  able  to  resist  any  further 
adversity. 

For  six  years  children  have  undergone  dwarfing  of  body  and  retard- 
ing of  mental  growth ;  an  unknown  number  suffers  from  malnutrition 
and  its  consequences ;  an  unknown  number  is  tuberculous.  Undoubt- 
edly the  loss  of  family  life  and  the  breakdown  of  the  accustomed 
conventions  and  safeguards  have  increased  the  numbers  of  wayward 
or  delinquent  children  and  young  persons.  This  condition  is  brought 
out  in  tne  Czecho- Slovak  Ked  Cross  report  made  at  Geneva.  Al- 
though many  have  escaped  injury^  the  depressing  effect  of  the  war 
upon  growing  children  and  youth  is  nation  wide. 

In  all  countries  and  at  all  times  certain  classes  of  children  require 
the  special  care  and  protection  of  the  State  for  their  own  safety  and 
for  the  welfare  of  society.  These  are  the  dependent,  other  than  war 
orphans^  the  delinquent,  and  the  defective.  jProbably  the  number  of 
these  children  has  not  lessened  but  rather  increased  proportionately. 

Reports  prepared  by  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  stated  that  the  death  rate  among  babies  was 
rising  and  that  although  the  Czecho-Slovak  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Mothers  and  Infants  was  helping  to  care  for  over  150,000  of 
the  babies  under  2  years  of  age,  there  were  still  127,000  who  needed 
help ;  that  of  the  2,500,000  children  between  2  and  14  nearly  700,000 
were  in  need  of  relief — of  which  number  500,000  received  food  from 
the  European  Children's  Fund,  while  174,000  others  were  not 
reached. 

Details  are  given  showing  the  increase  in  tuberculosis  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  sanatoria  and  hospitals.  An  important 
organization  to  combat  tuberculosis,  called  the  Masaryk  League,  has 
been  started  on  a  nation-wide  plan.  The  members  are  able  and  de- 
voted but  need  large  funds  in  order  to  do  the  prompt  work  the 
emergency  requires. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  of  sodial  welfare  calls  attention  also  to  the 
needs  of  the  middle  class,  whose  savings  are  exhausted. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  need  of  moral  protection  for  boys  and 
girls: 

Most  of  all  our  youth  suffered.  Deprived  of  the  guidance  of  tlie  fathers  and 
the  care  of  the  mothers,  who  had  to  stand  day  and  night  in  lines  in  front  of  the 
shops  waiting  for  their  ration  of  food;  in  many  cases  also  without  a  regular 
school  attendance,  the  children  were  left  entirely  to  the  influences  of  the  streets. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  youthful  criminals  and  of  young  girls  abandoned 
to  prostitution  is  terrifying. 

Greater  efforts  to  protect  and  save  delinquent  young  persons  are 
urged,  and  the  need  for  them  of  ade(]^uate  schools  and  organizations 
adapted  to  reform  and  education  is  pointed  out.  The  report  contains 
these  words : 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  war  are  incalculable,  but  it  appears  that  the 
effect  the  war  had  on  morals  is  equally  disastrous. 

The  constitution  authorizes  ministries  but  leaves  functions  to  be 
defined  later  by  law.  As  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
extraordinary  duties  in  regard  to  children  must  now  devolve  upon 
the  Czecho-Slovak  ministry  of  social  welfare  and  its  children's  bu- 
reau, it  was  desired  that  suggestions  should  be  submitted  as  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  necessary  child-welfare  legislation.    Ac- 
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cordingly  the  writer  prepared  a  memorandum  in  which  an  effort  was 
made  to  adapt  the  best  fruits  of  experience  in  the  United  States  to 
the  needs  of  another  country.  It  was  offered  with  a  strong  sense  that 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  should  precede  the  attempt  to  do  more 
than  offer  general  principles.  The  paragraphs  especially  referring 
to  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  follow : 

1.  The  Government  through  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  is 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Republic.  Through 
the  children's  bureau  of  the  ministry  it  shall  be  empowered  to  mase 
investi^tions  and  reports  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children. 

2.  It  shall  maintain,  through  the  children's  bureau,  a  staff  of  quali- 
fied inspectors  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  all  public  and  privato 
institutions  and  associations  having  to  do  with  children,  including 
asylums  and  all  institutions  for  children  whether  normal,  sick,  defec- 
tive, delinquent,  or  dependent,  and  including  especially  the  care  of 
children  placed  out  or  boarded  out  in  families. 

3.  It  shall  license  all  new  philanthropic  associations  or  institutions 
for  children.  It  shall  first  ascertain  the  need  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tivity, the  responsibilitv,  competency,  and  resources  of  the  association 
or  institution  proposed,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary 
or  ill-advised  undertakings  and  expenditures.  It  may  refuse  a 
license  for  cause.    It  may  withdraw  a  license  for  cause  at  any  time. 

^  4.  It  may  allow  subventions  from  the  national  treasury  to  associa- 
tions and  institutions  caring  for  children,  but  only  when  the  methods 
of  the  association  or  institution  are  approved,  its  usefulness  recog- 
nized, and  license  issued. 

6.  No  subventions  for  child  welfare  should  be  paid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment treasury  save  with  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  social 
welfare. 

6.  The  ministry  as  a  result  of  its  studies  and  investigations  may 
from  time  to  time  formulate  by-laws  as  to  standards  of  cnild  welfare 
to  be  maintained  by  all  agencies  receiving  subventions,  and  when  such 
by-laws  are  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  they  shall 
have  the  effect  of  law. 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  of  social  welfare,  through  the 
children's  bureau,  to  inspect  all  institutions  for  children  maintained 
by  the  Republic  and  to  report  annually  to  the  President  as  to  their 
efeciency  and  adequacy,  with  inf  onnation  as  to  their  needs. 

8.  The  inspectors  and  other  authorized  representatives  of  the 
ministry  of  social  welfare  shall  have  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  memorandum  the  right  of  entrv  into  all  institutions  and  the  right 
to  investigate  the  management  of  all  associations  and  institutions 
receiving  subventions. 

9.  The  names  and  records  of  all  children  cared  for  outside  of  their 
own  houses  and  maintained  by  public  or  private  fimds  in  other  homes 
or  working  for  their  keep  without  apprenticeship  shall  be  reported 
to  the  children's  bureau.  This  list  shall  be  confidential  and  shall  be 
inspected  only  upon  permission  of  the  children's  bureau.  It  shall 
be  maintained  to  establish  the  identity  and  relationship  of  children 
so  as  to  safeguard  their  rights. 

10.  With  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  on 
recommendation  of  the  ministry  of  social  welfare,  the  children's 
bureau  may  be  directed  to  take  over  any  needed  activity  for  the  social 
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welfare  of  children  which  is  not  performed  adequately  or  which  is 
found  to  be  necessary  and  is  not  performed. 

11.  The  welfare  of  children  requires  the  harmonious  cooperation 
of  various  agencies.  Experience  shows  that  duplicating,  confusion, 
and  consequent  waste  of  energy  and  money  result  from  the  failure  to 
secure  an  orderly  plan  of  cooperation. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  a  program  committee  be  created,  to 
consist  of  designated  representatives  of  the  ministries  of  social  wel- 
fare, education,  health,  industry,  and  justice.  It  ^all  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  prepare  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  various 
groups  of  children  may  require,  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  so 
far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  agencies  represented  by  the  respective 
ministries  may  be  essential  thereto,  and  the  respective  ministries 
shall  upon  approval  of  the  plans  cooperate  in  their  execution. 

12.  No  children  over  2  years  of  age  shall  be  retained  in  an  alms- 
house or  in  other  institutions  for  adults,  but  shall  be  placed  in  an 
institution  only  if  necessary  and,  if  practicable,  in  a  lamily  home. 
A  by-law  to  this  effect  is  desirable  as  soon  as  it  can  become  practicable. 

POLAND  AKD  OTHEK  COVHTSIZS. 

Before  leaving  Washington  your  authorization  for  visits  to  such 
other  central  European  countries  as  might  be  practicable  was  given. 
Although  it  was  evident  that  the  time  at  command  would  permit  only 
the  briefest  stays,  it  was  felt  that  the  bureau's  understanding  of  in- 
ternational child- welfare  problems  might  be  aided  by  visits,  however 
limited. 

While  in  Czechoslovakia  official  invitations  were  received  to  visit 
Poland  and  Jugoslavia.  A  short  time  was  spent  in  Poland.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  transportation  difficulties  it  was  possible  to 
spend  only  a  few  days  in  Jugoslavia,  and  to  go  no  farther  than  Bel- 
grade. Something  was  seen  of  the  operation  of  relief  organizations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  and  of  the  management 
of  the  permanent  child-welfare  activities  in  Budapest,  Berhn,  and 
Vienna.  The  greatest  courtesy  was  shown  in  every  country  and 
full  opportunities  were  given  to  see  all  that  was  possiole  in  the  time* 
at  command.    The  aid  most  graciously  given  by  both  officials  and 

Jrivate  citizens  is  deeply  appreciated.  In  Czechoslovakia  and  in 
Wand  the  secretaries  ot  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

The  United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  the  work  done  by  its  re- 
lief organizations.  They  have  saved  innumerable  lives  and  alleviated 
great  misery.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  this  contribution 
must  not  cease  in  those  areas,  where  great  need  still  exists. 

A  deep  impression  was  made  by  the  generous  activities  of  the  re- 
lief agencies  of  the  neutral  and  allied  nations  who  have  labored 
throughout  central  Europe,  and  who  are  providing  hospitality  in 
their  own  countries  for  many  thousands  of  children  from  Vienna  and 
other  parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  But  above  all,  the  visitor  is 
awed  by  the  unmeasured  devotion  and  skill  with  which  citizens  in 
all  the  war-harassed  nations  have  themselves  labored  since  1914  to 
protect  their  children.  The  appreciation  of  American  help,  the  in- 
genuity and  success  with  which,  aided  by  American  food  and  cloth- 
ing, they  carry  on  vast  child-welfare  activities  with  great  com- 
petency, were  both  touching  and  inspiring. 
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In  the  organization  of  the  European  Children's  Fund  feeding  sta- 
jtions,  the  American  directors  could  not  praise  too  highly  the  unspar- 
ing volunteer  work  of  the  women  of  the  local  committees,  upon  whom, 
especially  in  the  villages,  great  responsibility  rested. 

"I  am  here  at  4.30  every  morning,"  cheerfully  said  the  mayor's 
wife,  who  was  chairman  of  the  feeding-station  committee  in  a  remote 
town,  where  the  supplementary  meal  was  a  breakfast. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  democracies  of  central  Europe  creates 
in  the  United  States  a  double  interest — first,  because  as  a  Nation  we 
can  not  but  feel  a  profound  sympathy  with  those  who  have  now  se- 
cured the  political  liberty  for  which  our  forefathers  were  obliged  to 
fight  150  years  ago ;  and  second,  because  millions  of  our  citizens  have 
helped  most  generously  in  men  and  money  to  win  the  new  freedom 
their  old  home  lands  enjoy  and  are  deeply  rejoiced  by  the  result.  "  I 
have  come  back  to  see  my  family,"  said  a  prosperous  American  on  his 
way  to  his  father's  farm  in  Slovakia,  "  but  I  would  not  want  to  come 
back  if  my  country  were  still  under  another  country." 

Five  new  nations  of  central  Europe  lie  like  spans  of  a  bridge  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic — Poland  on  the  north,  then  Czechoslovakia, 
with  Austria  and  Hungary  to  her  south,  and  Jugoslavia  still  to  the 
south  and  reaching  to  the  Adriatic.  If  the  hopes  engendered  by  the 
war  are  realized,  this  great  area  will  support  in  peace  many  nation- 
alities, chiefly  branches  of  the  Slav  race,  under  separate  democratic 
governments,  but  with  the  age-long  quarrels  ended,  the  fighting  over, 
the  barricades  down,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  new  and  greatly 
enriched  life  for  the  children  of  the  future.  Plainly  that  day  is  not 
yet.  New  States,  made  up  of  Provinces  separated  more  or  less  vio- 
lently from  long-established,  imperial,  and  highly  centralized  .con- 
trol, have  first  of  all  the  difficult  task  of  constructing  the  mechanism 
of  their  new  government  and  their  external  policy — the  more  truly 
democratic  they  are,  the  greater  this  task. 

Constructive  government  policies  need  time  and  thoughtful  ripen- 
ing and  peace  in  which  to  grow.  Yet  these  countries  have  enjoyed 
no  such  favoring  circumstances.  War  and  the  danger  of  war,  coh- 
•fusion  within  and  without,  have  been  too  much  their  portion  since 
the  Great  War  ended. 

The  world  knows  the  universal  poverty  and  hunger  which  exist, 
even  where  war  is  stayed ;  and  for  two  years  already  many  countries, 
according  to  their  resources,  have  poured  into  central  Europe  food 
and  many  kinds  of  help,  though  enough  to  meet  the  needs  can  never 
be  furnished  from  without. 

Under  the  burden  of  poverty,  economic  confusion,  and  actual  war, 
the  new  nations  must  go  on  developing  governmental  and  social 
institutions ;  to  stand  still  is  to  increase  the  difficulties. 

Of  all  this,  Poland  is  an  example.  Had  her  civilian  population 
been  undisturbed  by  further  war,  had  they  enjoyed  adequate  food 
and  a  good  financial  basis,  the  work  of  organizmg  a  democratic  re- 
public would  have  been  an  exacting  task. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  our  national  existence  began, 
the  partition  of  Poland  took  place,  and  the  Kingdom  was  divided 
among  Germany,  Austria,  and  bussia.  Thenceforward  Poland's  chil- 
dren were  obliged  to  learn  the  language  of  their  various  conquerors. 
In  the  Czar's  country  to  teach  Polish  was  punishable  with  exile  to 
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Siberia,  and  nowhere  was  it  tolerated  as  the  lan^age  of  education. 
However  deep  the  underlying  sense  of  racial  unity,  nowever  strong 
the  common  aspiration  for  a  modem  democratic  national  existence, 
it  was  inevitable  that  deep  cleavages  should  be  made  by  the  passage  of 
150  years  under  the  control  of  empires  with  differing  types  of  educa- 
tion, of  government,  and  of  life.  The  welding  of  these  three  parts 
can  not  be  done  overnight ;  it  needs  the  new  constitution  now  being 
framed,  new  uniform  laws  and  institutions,  general  education,  and, 
above  all,  peaceful  industrial  and  agricultural  development. 

Other  countries  of  central  Europe  have  new  Provinces  added  on 
by  the  peace  treaty,  and  they  have  in  some  cases  far  more  difficult 
tasks  of  amalgamation.  All  require  time  and  quiet,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  the  internal  confusion  is  no  greater. 

The  new  Poland  has  created  a  temporary  Diet,  the  duty  of  which 
is  to  write  a  constitution.  This  task  has  been  much  interrupted  and 
delayed ;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  from  a  communication  of  one  of 
the  women  members  of  the  National  Diet  the  following  provision 
which  was  adopted  by  the  drafting  committee : 

♦  Wabsaw,  May  15,  19X0, 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you  that  it  Is  exactly  at  this  morning's 
meeting  of  the  constitutional  committee  of  our  Diet  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  carried  through  the  following  motion : 

That  it  be  enacted  in  our  constitution  that  "  Every  child  deprived  of  parental 
tutorship  or  either  morally  or  physically  neglected  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
State's  protection  and  tutorship.  A  special  law  will'  precisely  determine  the 
obligation  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  and  it  will  secure  to  every  mother  In 
need  of  help  the  State's  protection  before  the  birth  of  her  child  and  during  Ita 
infancy.  * 

"No  parent  can  be  deprived  of  his  parental  authority  without  a  judiciary 
sentence." 

Already  ministries  of  health,  labor,  and  education  are  in  action, 
and  a  children's  bureau  has  been  established  in  the  ministry  of  labor. 
Poland  feels  the  national  necessity  of  universal  free  public  elementary 
schools  and  of  .returning  in  her  schools  to  the  Polish  tongue.  A  mo- 
ment's thought  shows  how  great  a  matter  this  is  to  a  country  with  an 
estimated  population  of  24,000,000,  now  terribly  impoverished,  and 
burdened  with  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy.  It  was  estimated  that 
26,000  new  teachers  were  needed.  They  must  be  trained  to  teach  and 
to  teach  in  Polish ;  schoolbooks  must  be  written  in  Polish  and  printed ; 
new  school  buildings  are  imperative.  Naturally  schooling  can  not  be 
delayed  without  increasing  still  further  the  ignorance  which  all  the 
democratic  countries  of  central  Europe  agree  can  not  be  longer  toler- 
ated. And  what  is  true  of  the  school  needs  in  Poland  is  more  or  less 
true  of  all  the  other  new  central  European  countries,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  former  Provinces,  general  free  schools  are  un- 
known. 

In  Poland  the  visitor  sees  examples  of  excellent  child- welfare  work 
done  in  a  modern  spirit  but  under  the  greatest  physical  difficulties ; 
under  favoring  circumstances  an  important  development  may  be 
anticipated  in  that  country. 

The  juvenile  court  of  Warsaw  was  seven  months  old  and  was  the 
creation  of  the  judge,  who  had  never  seen  any  court  but  his  own.  It 
was  equipped  with  simplicity  and  was  apparently  conducted  by  the 
judge  with  the  wise  human  kindliness  which  is  recognized  as  the 
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essential  of  a  successful  court.  The  information  was  given  that  juve- 
nile courts  were  in  operation  in  three  other  cities  of  Poland. 

In  Warsaw  is  located  a  home  for  Jewish  children  conducted  on  a 
self-government  plan  which  for  genuine  effectiveness  in  bringing  out 
the  oest  qualities  of  the  individual  child  the  writer  has  never  seen 
excelled. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  were  seen  two  institutions  which  illus- 
trated the  vast  child-welfare  tasks  which  Poland  must  undertake. 
One  had  in  charge  hundreds  of  very  young  children  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  crowded  tenements  of  Warsaw  in  the  cold  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  A  number  of  tenement  houses  in  the  outskirts  had 
been  taken  over^  made  clean  and  sanitary,  and  were  used  to  shelter 
the  children.  Near  by  a  great  sand  dime  gave  healthful  sunny  play 
spaces.  This  admirable  hospital-home  was  one  of  the  activities  of  a 
society  of  Warsaw  women. 

In  another  suburb  of  Warsaw  a  thousand  children,  largely  refugees 
from  Vilna  and  elsewhere,  were  cared  for  and  were  being  brought 
back  to  normal  existence.  With  a  small  school  for  boys  as  a  nucleus, 
houses  had  been  taken  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  a  central  kitchen, 
for  schoolhouse,  and  for  dormitories  for  girls  and  for  boys.  Great 
hardships  had  been  endured  by  many,  but  the  physical  signs  were 
slowly  being  erased,  and  perhaps  less  easily  the  moral  injury  was 
healing.  "Some  of  these  boys  had  become  veritable  bands  of  little 
brigands,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee  in  charge 
of  this  refuge  and  others.  The  chairman  estimated  that  the  children 
under  the  protection  of  his  committee  numbered  200,000 — "  and  they 
are  not  all,"  he  added.  There  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  free  spirit  in 
the  whole  administration. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Kopec,  of  Warsaw,  was  the  head  of  the  goutte  de 
lait  stations  in  that  city,  which  weighed  and  measured  the  babies  sys- 
tematically, furnished  milk,  advised  mothers,  and  showed  results  of 
cheering  excellence.  The  station  visited,  with  devoted  young  doctors 
in  attendance,  was  so  clean,  the  progress  of  the  babies  so  evident, 
that  it  would  have  been  creditable  anywhere,  and  seem'ed  there  little 
short  of  marvelous  under  the  existing  limitations. 

In  1917,  Dr.  Kopec,  in  charge  of  the  out-service  of  the  Charles  and 
Maria  Hospital  for  Children,  noted  a  sudden  breakdown  in  the 
health  of  the  poorer  children  of  Warsaw.  He  describes  the  condition 
of  1,631  dispensarv  children  under  6  years  of  age  whose  weight, 
strength,  ana  health  were  under  careful  observation  during  1917  and 
1918. 

Dr.  Kopec  reports,  that  after  the  babies  were  6  months  old  the 
mothers  were  usually  unable  to  nurse  them,  and  the  babies  lived  on 
bread  and  potato  soup,  often  made  only  from  peelings  and  without 
fat.  From  this  time  tne  weight  diverged  noticeably  from  the  normal. 
The  children  from  2  to  3  years  of  age  weighed  about  two-thirds  the 
normal  weight  for  those  ages. 

Dentition  began  early  but  was  delayed  after  the  age  of  9  months, 
and  13  per  cent  had  no  teeth  at  the  age  of  17  months. 

As  to  walking  and  the  proportion  of  normal  children  among  those 
observed,  he  says : 

I  omit  the  first  year  of  life,  because  then  even  In  normal  conditions  not  every 
child  begins  walking,  but  In  the  second  year,  and  in  its  first  quarter,  normally 
the  child  walks.  With  us  in  this  period  only  16  per  cent  of  the  children  walked ; 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  year  29  per  cent,  in  the  third  quarter  45 
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per  cent,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter  55  per  cent ;  thus  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  children  under  observation  were  walking.  In 
the  third  year  no  improvement  was  apparent  In  the  fourth  year  the  percentage 
of  walkers  reached  65  per  cent.  In  the  fifth  year  09  per  cent  were  walking,  but 
27  per  cent  stopped  walking  because  of  emaciation  and  general  debility,  and  4 
per  cent  had  never  begun  to  walk. 

In  regard  to  structure,  the  percentage  of  well-built,  well-grown^ 
physicaUy  developed  children  was  29  per  cent  in  the  first  year  of  life ; 
in  the  second  it  ranged  from  10  to  13  per  cent« 

Nearly  all  the  children  had  at  least  a  trace  of  rickets. 

Consumption  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  life  in  14  per  cent  of 
the  children,  in  the  third  year  in  17  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  year  in 
26  per  cent,  and  in  the  fifth  year  in  37  per  cent ;  L  e.,  every  third  child 
had  tuberculosis. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Kopec's  description  is  of  chUdren 
of  the  poorer  classes  as  seen  in  a  clinic.  The  condition  of  many 
children  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  so  appalling. 

In  Waraaw  excellent  children's  hospitals  were  seen.  One  gave 
unusual  attention  to  the  training  of  nurses,  and  the  buildings  were 
planned  with  extraordinary  skill  to  avoid  cross  infection.  The  writer 
was  told  of  a  remarkable  private  school  in  Warsaw  conducted  by  a 
woman  of  teaching  genius,  and  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  art  work 
of  children  selected  from  schools  throughout  Poland  was  visited. 

In  Budapest  were  shown  many  children's  hospitals  where  devoted 
physicians  and  nurses  were  at  work.  The  lack  of  equipment,  such 
as  bed  linens,  bandages,  soap,  made  the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of 
the  wards  seem  almost  miraculous.  And  the  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  stated  that  throughout  the  country  the  hospitals 
were  admirably  managed  but  sadly  hampered  by  lack  of  supplies.  It 
is  believed  that  before  now  the  paper  and  other  makeshifts  used  for 
surgical  dressings  have  been  replaced  by  hospital  supplies  furnished 
by  the  American  Ked  Cross. 

In  Jugoslavia  the  Parliament  is  drafting  a  new  constitution. 
Already,  nowever,  ministries  of  education,  health,  and  social  welfare 
have  been  established.  Under  the  ministry  of  social  welfare  is  a  chil- 
dren's welfare  bureau,  and  a  governmental  program  of  nation-wide 
application  is  in  preparation.  It  was  of  special  interest  to  note  the 
large  amount  of  volunteer  work  done  by  the  Serbian  women  in  the 
economical  administration  of  the  fund  raised  in  this  country,  which 
among  other  activities  supports  at  home  with  their  mothers  2,400 
children  whose  fathers  were  Serbian  oflBcers  killed  in  the  war.  IJn- 
fortunately  time  did  not  permit  observation  of  the  work  for  children 
outside  Belgrade. 

The  lack  of  precise  information  as  to  the  actual  numbei's  of  chil- 
dren in  need  is  accentuated  here  because  of  the  paralysis  of  means  of 
transportation,  which  in  the  remoter  parts  have  never  been  modern- 
ized and  now  must  be  created  afresh  or  developed  for  the  first  time. 

In  this  country  the  task  of  uniting  different  populations  heretofore 
separate  is  one  of  great  importance.  Universal  education  will,  of 
course,  aid,  and  need  of  schools  is  deeply  felt,  since  schools  were  sus- 
pended in  Serbia  in  1912,  and  a  generation  oi  children  must  be  rap- 
idly taught  the  elements  of  education  in  order  to  avoid  an  increased 
illiteracy. 

Here  as  elsewhere  interest  was  shown  in  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  children  and  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  public-health  nursing,  the  effectiveness  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  American  nurses  with  the  various  relief  organizations. 

The  desire  and  purpose  was  expressed  in  Jugoslavia  and  in  other 
countries  by  Government  officials  and  others  to  send  young  persons  to 
the  United  States  for  special  study  of  child- welfare  methods  or  for 
graduate  courses  in  public  health  and  other  subjects  of  practical  value 
to  the  new  democracies.  A  few  students  selected  because  of  special 
qualifications  are  already  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  in  certain 
continental  cities. 

After  observation  of  the  intelligent  interest  and  modem  spirit  of 
those  interested  in  the  various  phases  of  child- welfare  work  in  the 
countries  visited  the  writer  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest 
services  promising  permanent  results  which  can  be  rendered  is  to 
make  possible  the  sending  of  educated  young  persons  here  for  pur- 
poses of  study  in  our  schools  of  applied  social  science  and  of  public 
health.  Such  students  can  select  and  carry  back  from  foreign  study 
that  which  best  fits  their  home  conditions. 

DfFOSTAKCE  OF  COBRELATED  STUDIES  OF  CHILD  WELFABE  IN 

CEXrXEAL  EVBOPE. 

The  visitor  is  impressed  not  only  with  the  unbounded  devotion  of 
the  civilian  efforts  to  protect  children  in  the  war  areas  and  their 
ffreat  effectiveness  under  the  most  depressing  condition  but  also  with 
tne  fact  that  much  of  the  underfeeding  and  social  injury  has  taken 
place  under  the  observation  of  scientmc  authorities  of  the  highest 
standing,  who  have  unsparingly  devoted  themselves  to  practical 
amelioration,  and  whose  observations  would  have  great  weight  if 
summed  up  and  published.  The  practical  effect  of  scientific  research 
pursued  under  tne  pressure  of  war  food  shortage  is  illustrated  by 
the  immediate  adoption  of  Pirquet's  new  feeding  systems  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  Vienna  European  Children's  Fund.  From  scientific 
studies  in  all  the  phases  of  child  life  touched  by  the  war  we  may  look 
not  only  for  immediate  help  in  solving  the  various  urgent  problems 
now  confronting  the  countries  of  central  Europe  but  also  for  data 
invaluable  for  other  purposes. 

Moreover,  the  scientific  contribution  to  child  welfare  in  Europe 
is  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  every  country  to  which 
may  come  Immigrants  from  central  Europe,  and  with  the  present  in- 
creasing immigration  from  central  Europe  to  the  United  Etates,  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  those  countries  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
concern  to  us. 

STTTDIES  OP  TTNDEBPEEDINO. 

The  most  obvious  war  consequence  is,  of  course,  the  continent- wide 
phenomenon  of  underfeeding.  Some  of  its  results  are  known,  others 
can  not  be  known  to  this  generation.  It  is  already  seen  that  far  more 
than  physical  injury  is  involved.  Occasional  reports  have  been 
published  by  men  overwhelmed  with  practical  duties,  and  mention 
is  made  of  the  lack  of  data  and  the  need  of  wider  study. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Kopec,  to  whose  work  reference  has  previously  been 
made,  says : 

It  would  be  very  important  to  have  the  largest  number  of  children  examined 
by  the  same  physician,  who  would  limit  himself  to  fundamental  types  without 
going  into  particulars. 
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Dr.  R.  Hamburger,  assistant  at  thepediatric  clinic  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Berlin,  in  an  article  entitled :  "  The  Feeding  of  German  Children 
in  War  Time  and  at  Present,"  states  that  bad  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  particularly  endanger  children  and  adds : 

WheD  we  want  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  entire  mass  of  the  chil- 
dren of  BerUn,  no  exten&dve  comparative  investigations  are  known  to  have  heen 
made,  because  of  the  censorship. 

Eeports  are  not  comparable  and  are  sometimes  apparently  contra- 
dictory. Thus  the  Deutscher  Yerein  fur  Schulsgesundheit^flege  in 
1917  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  governments  of  all  the  German 
federated  States  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  health 
of  infants  and  children  of  preschool  age  seems  not  to  be  affected  by 
war  conditions,  the  health  of  school  children,  especially  in  large  cities 
and  industrial  centers,  has  deteriorated.  According  to  X>r.  Kopec, 
the  Polish  children,  at  least  of  the  poor  classes  in  Warsaw,  showed 
very  serious  symptoms  from  the  age  of  6  months  on. 

A  year  later,  m  1918,  Dr.  WaBer  Kaupe,  children's  physician  in 
Bonn,  in  Monatschrift  fur  Kinderheit  Kunde,'  says : 

Every  physician  dealing  with  infants  or  connected  with  an  infant  asylum 
will  agree  that  at  present  breast-fed  infants  do  not  gain  in  weight  as  much 
as  they  did  in  former 'years.  These  unsatisfactory  results  of  both  breast  and 
artificial  feeding  are  not  due  to  the  quality  of  the  mother's  milk,  as  this  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  same,  not  to  the  quantity,  as  this  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient, not  even  to  the  decrease  of  carbohydrates  in  the  mother's  milk,  as  this 
has  not  taken  place. 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  conditions  pro- 
duced changes  in  the  mother's  milk  the  nature  of  which  is  still  un- 
known. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Leopold  Moll,  in 
charge  of  the  Reichsanstalt  f  iir  Miitter-  und  Sauglingsfiirsorge  (Na- 
tional Institute  for  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare)  in  Vienna.* 

The  physical  condition  of  the  infants  and  little  children  brought  to  the  center 
has  been  showing  a  striking  deterioration  within  the  last  year.  The  children  are 
so  weak  that  they  perish  in  spite  of  breast  feeding.  A  number  of  diseases  are 
on  the  Increase,  including  mental  disturbances.  The  causes  are  not  definitely 
ascertained  yet,  but  are  probably  undernourisiiment  and  mental  anxiety  of 
mothers. 

Dr.  Moll  is  an  authority  of  international  reputation  and  author  of 
a  number  of  reports.  His  statements  are  based  on  experience  gained 
at  the  above  consultation  center. 

STTTBIES  OF  BEHAYIOB  AND  DEUNaUEKCY. 

The  war  ejffects  upon  the  conduct  of  children  and  young  persons 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Ministr;^  of  Social  Welfare 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  quoted  above. 
The  precocious  delinquency  of  boys  and  girls  referred  to  in  that  re- 
port apparently  is  a  general  phenomenon  varjdng  in  intensity,  doubt- 
less, with  the  lack  of  social  and  family  protection  and  the  degree  of 
hardship  experienced. 

Repeated  reference  has  been  made  by  Belgian  observers  to  the  con- 
tinuing subtle  moral  injury  which  results  when  children  are  reared 

•Vol.  15,  No.  1,  pp.  8a-68. 

•  Summary  of  speech  giyen  in  Zeitschrift  ftlr  Kinderscbttts  and  Jugendf drsorge,  Jnnii 
July,  1920,  p.  125. 
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under  conditions  which  make  truly  meritorious  the  breaking  of  laws 
imposed  by  invaders  and  which  compel  constant  deceit 

Dr.  Albert  Hellwig,  juvenile  judge  in  Frankfort-on-Oder,  pub- 
lished in  1916  a  study  entitled  "  The  War  and  Youthful  Criminality  " 
(Der  Ejieg  und  die  Eriminalitat  der  Jungendlichen),  and  in  1919  a 
second,  entitled  "  The  Protection  of  Youth  from  Influences  Unfavor- 
able to  Moral  Development"  (Der  Schutz  der  Jugend  vor  Erzie- 
hungswidrigen  Einfliissen) .  In  both  volumes  he  uses  a  large  amount 
of  material  showing  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  second  he  undertakes  the  important  duty  of 
showing  the  protection  necessary. 

Edward  Golias  published  in  1919  a  pamphlet  showing  the  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  His  data,  how- 
ever, do  not  go  beyond  1916. 

A  few  stumes  have  been  made  in  England  of  the  social  conditions 
accompanying  juvenile  delinquency  in  war  time. 

How  far  the  lack  of  food  and  physical  welfare  is  responsible,  how 
far  the  absence  of  fathers  and  the  breakdown  of  the  fanuly  is  ac- 
countable, in  what  degree  the  lack  of^  schooling,  how  far  the  ex- 
citement, and  abnormal  social  conditions  of  war  lave  unsettled  ner- 
vous and  mental  balance  and  hence  led  to  delinquency,  are  among 
the  questions  whose  answers  would  be  useful  in  the  readjustment  to 

{)eace  conditions  in  every  country,  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
aws  and  institutions  which  are  urgently  necessary. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  are  chiefly  from  the  approach  of  the 
physician,  but  other  scientific  observations  are  also  necessary,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  educator*  and  the  student  of  applied  social 
science. 

The  approach  of  the  anthropologist  to  the  problem  of  child  de- 
velopment is  important  and  has  immediate  practical  bearing  upon 
the  care  of  dependent  children  and  other  matters.  So  far  ks  we  are 
aware,  no  studies  from  that  point  of  view  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  war  .areas,  although  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  their 
importance  by  international  authorities. 

STUDIES  OF  OHILDBEN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  physical  effects  of  industrial  life  upon  children  have  been 
little  studied,  although  before  the  war  European  observers  had  be- 
gun to  write  upon  it,  and  at  least  one  study  was  under  way  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Teleky,  of  Vienna,  presented  a  paper  on  Age  Prob- 
lems in  Indu^rial  Hy^ne  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  IDemography  held  in  Washington  in  1912,  in 
which  he  urged  the  importance  of  studying  the  effects  of  industrial 
occupations  upon  the  physical  welfare  of  children. 

Prof.  Giovanni  Loriga,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  wrote  a  mono- 
graph upon  the  Labor  of  Children  and  the  Growth  of  the  Body, 
which  was  published  by  the  Italian  Labor  Bureau  in  1910. 

In  this  country,  irnaer  the  direction  of  Dr.  Helen  T.  WooUey,  a 
series  of  measurements  of  school  and  working  children  in  Cincin- 
nati has  been  conducted  for  some  years,  and  a  preliminary  report  was 
published  in  1914.  In  1916  the  scanty  material  then  available  on 
this  subject  was  reviewed  by  Helen  L.  Sumner  (Woodbury) ,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Academv  of 
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Medicine,  which  later  offered  a  prize  to  be  awarded  in  1921  for  the 
best  study  of  the  subject. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  officers  who  examine  children  for  work 
certificates  in  a  few  cities  in  this  country  have  already  made  plain 
the  immediate  practical  value  of  such  studies  by  the  reports  of  their 
own  work,  showing  the  need  of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  work 
and  the  need  of  expert  examiners.  The  most  recent  discussions  of 
this  subject  were  those  held  at  the  Children's  Bureau  conferences  on 
standards  of  child  welfare  in  1919.  Dr.  Emma  MacKay  Appel,  exam- 
ining physician  under  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
George  P.  Barth,  director,  School  Hygiene  Bureau,  Milwaukee^ 
emphasized  the  practical  necessity  of  "safeguarding  the  physical 
condition  of  the  cnild  when  he  leaves  school  to  so  to  work." 

Dr.  D.  L.  Edsall,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Judical  School,  at  the 
same  meeting  pointed  out  that  children,  and  those  in  the  earlier 
years  immediately  following  childhood,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  de- 
velop a  latent  tuberculosis,  and  they  must  therefore  be  protected 
from  dangers  that  are  likely  to  excite  tuberculosis,  "which  is  the 
great  danger  beyond  all  other  medical  dangers."  "Children  are 
also  peculiarly  prone  to  the  effects  of  general  physical  strain  and  to 
the  effect  of  postural  strains — a  fact  sometimes  overlooked  in  regu- 
lation^." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1919  conferences  a  committee  on  stand- 
ards of  normal  development  and  physical  fitness  for  working  children 
was  appointed. 

The  committee  has  made  a  preliminary  report  which  includes  a 
statement  as  to  the  need  of  authoritative  scientific  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  industrial  employment  upon  the  development  and  wel- 
fare of  children.^ 

The  intelligent  protection  of  the  health  of  working  children  and 
the  studies  upon  which  that  protection  should  be  based  are  subjects  of 
increased  urgency  wherever  marked  underfeeding  and  hardship  have 
prevailed  for  a  period  covering  the  war  and  postwar  years  of  the 
child's  life.  In  the  scattere^d  reports  available  on  present  conditions 
in  P^urope  the  following  is  found  which  bears  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  apparent  result  of  the  double  strain  of  growth  and  of 
hard  physical  labor  has  been  noted  among  both  town  and  rural  boy 
workers  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Albert  Frome,  superintendent  of  the 
surgical  clinic  of  the  University  of  Gottengen,  who  reports  numerous 
cases  of  a  new  disease  of  the  bones,  occurring  mainly  in  the  large 
cities,  but  also  in  rural  districts.  Its  victims  seem  to  be  mostly  boys 
15  to  18  years  old  who  are  doing  heavy  physical  work.  Its  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  rickets,  and  it  is  therefore  called  by  some 
"  late  rickets."  Recently  the  number  of  cases  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  disease  can  be  considered  endemic,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  and  of  a  number  of  his  colleagues.  The  prevalence  of 
the  disease  among  adolescents  is  ascribed  by  the  author  to  their 
growth  and  to  the  fact  that  they  should  receive  more  energy  than 
they  spend.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  prevalent  among  boys  doing 
hard  physical  work  is  emphasized. 

The  extent  of  this  sign  of  breakdown,  or  other  signs,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  which  may  attack  boys  and  girls  beginning  hard  work 

» See  p.  740. 
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after  years  of  undernourishment;  the  best  wav  to  cope  with  them 
flo  as  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  natural  vigor  of  this  generation — are 
questions  for  concerted  and  immediate  study  and  action. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Ludwig  Teleky,  of  Vienna,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  urge  the  importance  of  studying  the  physical  effects 
of  industrial  life  upon  children,  is  now,  as  reported,  devoting  himself 
solely  to  tuberculosis.  ' 

Studies  of  the  effect  of  occupational  strains  upon  these  children 
should  prove  of  special  value  in  determining  the  effect  of  such  strains 
upon  normal  children ;  those  occupations  which  produced  no  serious 
ill  effects  upon  these  children  with  impaired  constitutions  should  be 
given  a  dear  bill  of  health,  while  those  which  proved  too  severe  for 
weakened  constitutions  should  be  given  further  study  to  determine 
the  effect  upon  children  with  soimd  constitutions.  Studies  should  be 
continued  over  a  term  of  years ;  for  children  reaching  the  age  of  14 
within  the  next  10  years  must  be  considered  as  within  the  class  sub- 
ject to  the  hazards  entailed  by  war  hardships,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
industrial  hazards,  whose  dangers  Dr.  Teleky  pointed  out  before  the 
war  and  whose  study  he  urgea  then  because  both  human  welfare  and 
industrial  efficiency  were,  in  his  opinion,  involved. 

Such  studies  are,  of  course,  primarily  the  concern  of  scientific 
observers;  but  under  the  present  conditions  a  working  arrangement 
should  be  reached  with  adequate  relief  organizations,  so  that  prompt 
service,  whether  public  or  volunteer,  could  be  insured  for  the  cases  of 
breakdown  or  threatened  danger.  Thus  far,  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
little  opportunity  or  occasion  to  study  this  question  has  existed,  be- 
cause of  the  delays  in  reestablishing  industry.  But  a  slow  return  to 
normal  conditions  is  already  perceptible,  and  the  time  is  near  when 
the  physical  effect  of  industrial  labor  upon  children  and  youth  will 
be  tested  under  new  conditions. 

Conferences  between  authorities  on  various  aspects  of  scientific 
study  involved  in  child  welfare  would  doubtless  suggest  other  and 
perhaijs  more  important  considerations. 

A  picture  of  the  results  of  the  war  upon  the  children  of  central 
Europe,  drawn  with  scientific  faithfulness,  would  be  of  world-wide 
service. 

Although  political  and  economic  understandings  between  the  vari- 
ous States  have  not  yet  reached  completion,  the  understanding  among 
men  of  science  is  always  complete ;  and  a  correlated  study  of  the  weH 
fare  of  children  would  certainly  enlist  the  aid  of  those  who,  in  every 
country,  are  interested  in  this  great  matter  and  who  for  the  last  six 
years  nave  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  young. 

Whether  an  international  office,  a  Government,  or  a  private  scien- 
tific foundation  should  furnish  the  necessary  initiative  is  perhaps 
immaterial.  The  important  consideration  is  that  a  way  should  be 
ioimd  to  organize  an  international  study  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  children  by  the  cooperation  of  the  best  authorities  in  every 
country. 

JuuA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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U.  S.  Depabtmbnt  of  Labor, 

BUREATT  OF  NATURALIZATION, 

WasMri^on,  July  1,  19S0. 

Sir:  There  is  presented  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Naturalization  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  So  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  this,  the  information,  both  on  the  score  of  brevity 
and  of  economy,  is  presented  in  tabulated  form,  from  the  various 
aspects  necessary  to  give  to  the  student  as  well  as  the  casual  reader 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  situation. 

As  mdicated  in  the  last  annual  report,  there  has  been,  naturally,  a 
marked  effect,  niunerically  at  least,  upon  naturalization  by  the  great 
war.  A  part  of  this  is  readily  traceable  in  the  issuance  of  certificates 
to  those  aliens  engaged  in  and  honorably  discharged  from  military 
service  during  that  war.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  trace  directly 
to  the  same  cause  and  report  in  a  separate  distinct  table  the  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  thousands — ^who,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  same 
moving  cause,  have  sought  and  obtained  American  citizenship.  Any 
doubt  upon  this  point  will  be  removed  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures, 
given  in  a  table  which  follows,  which  show  that  166,925  petitions  were 
filed  by  aliens  in  civil  life  during  the  year.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent  over  the  number  of  similar  papers  filed  last  year,  and  an 
excess  of  34,605  over  the  corresponding  fibres  for  1917,  heretofore 
the  "banner"  year  in  this  respect.  These  ^ures  are  exclusive  of  the 
51,972  military  petitions  filed  and  certificates  issued  during  the  year 
under  consideration. 

Beyond  doubt  much  of  this  reported  increase  results  from  the  citi- 
zenship training  branch  of  the  bureau's  work,  operating  through  the 
agency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  States,  and  to  some  extent  tm*ough 
the  volimteer  work  by  some  of  the  large  employers  of  foreign  labor, 
but  these  activities  are  in  turn  largely  the  resmt  of  the  war.  They 
also  show  the  folly  and  the  risk  of  trusting  to  a  court  order  alone  for 
assurance  that  the  elements  of  loyal  citizenship  are  possessed  by 
holders  of  certificates  of  naturalization.  It  is  a  vast  stride  forward 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  raw  material  of  citizenship  can  no  more 
effectively  be  converted  into  the  finished  product  by  judicial  process 
than  by  similar  means  alone  the  like  result  can  be  attamed  in  tne  con- 
version of  any  other  raw  material  into  its  final  completion  for  effective 
use. 

THE  WOBK  OF  THE  COUBTS. 

The  number  of  naturalization  courts  given  in  the  next  table  varies 
slightly  from  the  figures  reported  last  year,  showing  a  reduction  of  35, 
but,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
shows  a  large  increase. 

1528a— lAB  1920 49  769 
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Tablb  1. — CourU  exereinng  naturaluatum  jurisdiction. 


Court. 

1008 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

State 

FederaL. 

2,016 
228 

2,177 
217 

2,247 
237 

2,270 
229 

2,277 
250 

2,238 
201 

2,177 
208 

2,175 
202 

2,130 
209 

2,100 
222 

2,040 
219 

2,088 
213 

2,050 
215 

Total. 

2,244 

2,894 

2,474 

2,499 

2,527    2,489 

2,380 

2,377 

2,845 

2,322 

2,205 

2,300 

2,271 

The  above  table  shows  a  gradual  reduction  smce  1912  in  the  number 
of  State  courts  exercising  naturalization  jurisdiction^  due  to  the  fact 
that  where  conditions  warranted  such  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to 
the  Federal  courts.  A  slight  increase  is  noted  in  1919;  as  certain 
State  courts  assumed  naturalization  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
naturalizing  soldiers  under  the  acts  of  Mav  9,  1918,  and  July  19,  1919. 

In  Table  2  there  is  given,  by  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  number  of  judicial  orders  of  admittance  and  refec- 
tion, as  well  as  certain  general  reasons  for  the  denials.  The  total  of 
petitions  disposed  of  was  141,297,  which  exceeds  those  reported  last 
year  by  39,155. 

The  denials  reported  were  also  in  excess  by  2,467  over  those  reported 
last  year.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  note  appended  to  Table  2,  some  of 
them  were  the  result  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war. 
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Another  class  of  petitions,  neither  granted  or  denied,  were  those 
continued  for  further  hearing,  upon  the  personal  fitness  of  the  peti- 
tioner, or  for  completion  of  ms  petition,  and  were  thus  carried  over 
into  the  hext  year  for  final  action. 

In  Table  3  the  number  of  such  continuances,  and  the  causes  there- 
for, are  reported. 

T^BLB  3. — Continuaneet,  by  naturalvtation  dUtricU, 


Dlstilet. 


Boston 

New  York 

Fblladelphia 

Waahington,  D.  C 

Plttsbuigh 

Chicago 

8t.  Louis 

St  Paul 

Denvor 

SanFrandsoo , 

Seattle 

Total 


ligHGrance 

OfgOT- 

emineiiit. 


1,290 
MS 
4i5 

1946 
1,344 
1,505 
1,762 
1,500 

185 
1,242 

80» 


11,816 


nuteraoy. 


1,018 


Non- 

appear- 

anoe. 


437 
09 

51 

281 
0) 

8,030 

10 

49 

18 

1,667 
2,011 

43 

2 

79 

421 
5,660 

12,840 


other 

causes. 


8,7S0 

^415 

534 

478 

079 


5,069 
1,880 

372 
1,352 

056 


26,475 


Total. 


5,584 
9,462 
4,290 
1,819 
2,338 
4,268 
8,496 
5891 
1971 
8,256 
1,844 


52,149 


1  Includes  ilHteraoy  oonttnuances. 

Here  again  the  figures  show  an  increase  from  those  reported  last 
year,  44,687  to  52,147.  Of  the  last-mentioned  number,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  12,840  were  continued  because  of  ''nonappear- 
ance'' by  the  petitioners  at  the  time  set  for  hearing.  In  a  former  re- 
port some  wonder  was  expressed  that  so  many  of  the  petitioners 
were  dismissed  for  continued  nonappearance.  Doubtless  the  same 
fate  will  be  experijonced  in  many  of  the  reported  continuances,  for 
nonappearances.  One  of  the  bureau  field  officers  has  furnished  the 
reason,  which  is  not  because  the  petitioners  had  lost  desire  to  become 
citizens,  but  because  of  their  kaowledge  that  investigation  by  the 
examiner  had  disclosed  facts  respecting  them  which  they  realized 
the  courts  would  consider  sufficient  reason  for  denials,  and  because 
some  of  such  petitions  were  filed  by  aliens  who  later  became  American 
soldiers  and  were  naturalized  in  the  various  camps. 

As  suggestive  of  the  results  of  training  for  citizenship,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  but  1,018  hearings  were  continued  on  the  score 
of  ignorance,  as  compared  with  846  in  the  next  preceding  year, 
although  the  number  of  petitioners  had  so  largely  increased. 

The  next  succeeding  table  shows  no  marked  variance  from  the 
correspondinj;  firares  reported  last  year,  a  fact  attributable  to  various 
causes,  the  chietof  which  is  the  marked  reluctance  both  of  the  courts 
and  01  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  to  disturb  or  question  an 
order  ^of  admittance  to  citizenship.  This  attitude,  which  the  bureau 
believes  to  be  detrimental  to  good  administration,  resiQts  from  an 
erroneous  assumption  that  an  order  of  court  upon  a  petition  for 
naturalization  is  virtually  identical  as  to  its  finality  witn  orders  or 
decrees  in  courts  at  law  or  equity  between  contesting  parties  thereto. 
The  least  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  view  is  the  retention  of 
citizenship  by  persons  not  entitled  thereto,  either  because  of  personal 
disqualifications  or  because  of  neglect  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
express  statutory  requirements  upon  whidx  the  gift  of  citizenship 
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is  conditioned.    The  chief  objection  to  it,  from  an  administrative 

{)oint  of  view,  is  that  it  results  in  varying  methods  of  applying  the 
aw  in  different  courts.  Thus  the  ''uniformity"  of  the  rule  of  natu- 
ralization is  destroyed  and  the  practice  of  the  numerous  courts  varies 
according  to  the  unreviewed  decisions,  leaving  boUi  the  public  and 
the  admmistrative  office  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  construction 
of|the  law.  It  is  obvious  that  good  administration  is  comparatively 
indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  an  order  granting  citizenship,  or  the  re- 
verse, so  far  as  it  affects  the  individu^  case,  out  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  shoidd  be  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  tiie  correct  con- 
struction of  the  law  which  it  is  its  duty  to  administer  and,  further- 
more, that  this  can  be  attained  only  by  resort  to  courts  of  final  review 
of  individual  cases  which  are  in  coimict  with  each  other  or  in  apparent 
disregard  of  statutory  provisions. 

Table  4. — CanoellcUion  cases. 


• 

District. 

Pending 

1 

Referred 
toUpited 
States 
attor- 
neys. 

Handled 

without 

reference 

to  United 

States 

attor> 

neys. 

Certifi- 
cates 
canceled. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Discon- 
tinoed. 

Viola- 
tions 
which 
under 

circular 
No.  107 

were  not 

cuted. 

Pending. 

Boston 

6 

10 

8 

40 

8 

19 

6 

2 

0 

15 

12 

5 
5 

1 

2 

10 

20 

26 

8 

11 

16 

10 

9 

4 

6 

8 

12 

21 

18 

10 

5 

18 

18 

9 

6 

8 

s 

New  York 

2 

1 

10 

Philadelphia 

»' 

s 

Washinihon,  D.  C.... 

4 

11 

B 

Pittsbufkh..' 

2 

s 

Chicago 

6 

1 

20 

St.  Loots 

8 

« 

St.  Paul 

% 

Denver 

1 
3 
4 

10 

San  Frandsoo.......: 

8 

1 
1 

10 

Seattle 

2 

11 

Total 

130 

.24 

189 

132 

7 

21 

8 

uo 

As  a  means  of  understanding  the  importance  of  the  issues  raised, 
there  are  given  below  summaries  of  three  opinions  rendered  by 
United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeal  during  the  year  and  two 
delivered  by  the  United  States  district  courts.  The  last  named  were 
upon  original  hearings  and  the  results  attained  were  satisfactory  to 
the  bureau,  but  do  not  control  other  courts.  Whenever  a  contrary 
view  is  announced  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  institute 
suit  to  cancel,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  which  instituted  to  ^ant  the  motion,  to  appeal  from 
such  denial  to  the  appropriate  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  final 
judgment.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  way  to  settle  finally  and 
authoritatively  what  the  law  is,  as  between  disputed  views  thereon. 
The  three  cases  from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  were  taken  from 
district  courts,  which,  in  two  cases,  denied  the  Grovemment's  motion 
for  cancellation  and  in  one  case  granted  it. 
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IN  RE  LOBN.     262  FED.,  IM. 

(United  States  District  Court,  Western  District  of  Washington,  Northern  Division, 

December  27,  1919— No.  5943.) 

Alien  who  surrendered  declaration  of  intelition  to  evade  military  service  not 
'entitled  to  citlzene^p. 

Thouffh  applicant,  who  had  declared  intention  to  become  citizen,  surrendered  same 
and  made  amdavit  of  willingness  to  return  to  Norway,  his  native  country,  in  support 
of  military  exemption  claim,  was  inducted  into  militaxy  service,  and  before  his  claim 
was  disposed  of  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  he  was  discharged,  heldy  that  despite 
act  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  9,  1918,  and  by  act  July  19. 
1919,  providing  for  admission  to  citizenship  of  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  served 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  in  the  United  States  and  had  been  honorably  discharged, 
Applicant  can  not  be  admitted  to  citizenship;  his  conduct  showing  desire  to  avoid 
burddns  of  citizenship  instead  of  loyalty  to  United  States. 

Naturalization  proceeding.  In  the  matter  of  the  application  for  citizenship  of 
Enut  Sigfred  Loen.   Application  denied  with  prejudice. 

John  Speed  Smith,  cnief  naturalization  examiner,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Neterer,  district  judge. 

This  applicant,  while  serving  at  Camp  Lewis,  declined  to  become  a  citizen,  although 
requested  to  do  so.  In  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  he  had  under  oath 
•declared  his  willingness  to  renounce  all  alle^;iance  to  foreign  sovereignty.  By  that 
oath  he  solemnly  swore  it  to  be  his  bona  fide  intention  to  transfer  his  citizenship  and 
^legiance.  This  implied  wiUin^ees  and  intention  to  defend  the  flag,  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Umted  States;  and,  when  invitation  was  extended,  he 
^declined  to  do  so,  thereby  repudiatii^  his  declared  intention  and  asserted  under 
oath  his  preference  for  his  native  country.  He  failed  to  meet  the  test.  It  was  not  until 
•all  danger  was  past,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  again 
knock  at  the  aoor  of  his  country  and  ask  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  Nothing 
•appears  to  indicate  a  change  of  sentiment  or  feelinff  of  regret  for  his  former  refusal 
to  Decome  a  citizen.  Any  person  unwilling  to  pledge  his  hands,  his  heart,  his  life, 
to  the  service  and  preservation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  first  and 
always,  is  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  application  is  denied  with  prejudice,  and  oefore  he  can  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
^ship  he  will  hive  to  serve  a  probationary  period  which  will  justify  a  court  to  conclude 
ihskt  he  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  this  country. 

IN  RB  ELLIOTT.     288  FED.,  143. 

(District  Court,  Southern  District  of  Texas.) 

Aliens — 68.    Applicant  for  naturalization  returning  to  this  country  in  1913  must 

file  certificate  of  arrival. 

An  alien  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1882,  but  thereafter  Uvin^  for  17  years  in 
Mexico,  where  he  registered  at  the  British  consulate  as  a  British  subject,  and  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1913,  must  file  a  cmtificate  of  arrival  with  his  petition  for 
naturalization,  as  reauired  by  act  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  subdivision  2,  in  the  case 
-of  aliens  arriving  in  tne  United  States  after  the  paa»ge  of  that  act. 

The  filing  of  a  certificate  of  arrived  by  one  applying  for  naturalization  under  act  of 
June  29,  1906,  is  compulsory  and  jurisdictional. 

Act  of  June  29, 1906,  reauiring  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of  arrival  by  applicants  for 
naturalization  arriving  in  tnis  countrv  subsequent  to  its  passage,  is  not  concerned  with 
arrivals  which  are  merely  incidental  to.pasmge  through  the  country,  but  only  with 
those  arrivals  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  to  citizenship. 

Application  by  Dr.  Richard  Christopher  Elliott  for  naturalization.  On  final  hearing. 
Petition  dismissed. 

Hutcheson,  district  judge. 

Petitioner  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1882,  arriving  in  United  States  same  year, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1896,  without  taking  any  steps  to  become  a  citizen. 
In  1896  he  moved  to  Mexico,  where  he  maintained  a  home  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
-of  medicine.  About  1910  he  registered  at  the  British  consulate,  at  Monterey,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  as  a  British  subject. 

In  1913  he  returiied  to  the  United  States,  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  and  later 
liis  petition  for  natiiralization  without  a  certificate  of  arrival,  claiming  that  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1906,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1882. 
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This  contention  I  think  both  the  statute  and  the  reasons  which  underlie  citizenship 
proceedinffs  negative.  Broadly  speaking,  three  thin^  are  re^quisite  for  the  conferring 
of  citizenSiip:  (1)  Declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  made  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way;  (2)  a  requisite  period  of  continuous  residence;  (3)  proper 
accreditinfi;.  In  this  case  Dr.  Elliott  satisfies  each  of  these  reqidsites  by  proof  dating, 
not  from  the  year  1882,  the  period  of  his  first  arrival^  but  from  the  year  1913,  the  date 
of  his  arrival  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  this  the  logic  of  the  facts  compelled 
him  to  do.  Had  he  sought  to  claim  his  citizenship  from  the  time  of  his  entrv  in  1882 
his  claim  of  continuous  residence  would  have  been  defeated  by  his  17  years  absence 
in  Mexico,  and  his  claim  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  defeated  by  his  registering  with  the  Biitish  consul  as  a  British  subject  in 
1910. 

For  this  court  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  of  arrival,  it  must  hold  that  the  peti- 
tioner  did  not  arrive  in  the  United  States  after  1906.  In  the  face  of  petitioner's  own 
application  and  proof,  this  would  be  not  only  a  difficult  but  an  impossible  thing  to  do. 
The  act  of  1906  is  not  concerned  with  arrivals  in  the  United  States  which  are  iherely 
incidental  to  the  passap^e  of  persons  into  and  through  the  country.  It  is  only  concerned 
with  those  arrivals  which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  claim  to  citizenship.  The  petition 
is  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

8CHURMANN  V.  UKXTED  STATES.     264  PBD.,  917. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit.    May  3, 1920.    No.  3422.) 

1.  Aliens — 71}.    New,  vol.  7  Key-No.  Series.    Statute  authorizes  suit  to  cancel 
naturalization  cerificate  issued  imder  earlier  laws. 

2.  Utterances  of  alien  of  German  birth  during  war  held  to  justify  cancellation  of 
certificate. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
Horace  W.  Vauffhan,  judge. 

Suit  by  the  united  States  against  Frank  H.  Schurmann.  From  a  decree  canceling 
a  certificate  of  natturalization,  defendant  appeals.    Affirmed. 

Before  Gilbert  and  Hunt,  circuit  judges,  and  Wolverton,  district  judge. 

Hunt,  circuit  judge. 

Complaint  alleges  that  the  certificate  of  citizenship  was  procured  by  fraud  in  that 
at  the  time  Schurmann,  a  native  of  Germany,  made  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  falsely 
and  fraudulently  swore  that  he  absolutely  renounced  and  abjured  all  allegi&nce  and 
fidelity  to  every  foreigi)  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  William  n,  German  Emperor, 
whereas  Schurmann  did  not,  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  absolutely  and  entirely 
abjure  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  sovereignty,  but  did 
then  and  there  fraudulently  reserve  and  keep  in  whole  or  in  part  his  allariance  and 
fidelity  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  to  William  II,  German  Emperor. 

Evidence  was  introduced  to  prove  disloyal  statements  made  by  Schurmann  and 
propaganda  distributed  by  him  intended  to  create  sentiment  and  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  going  to  war  with  Germany.  The  court  directed  cancellation  of 
the  certificate. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  what  the  fidelity 
and  allegiance  of  Schurmann  were  in  December,  1904,  is  by  trying  out  Mb  attitude  of 
mind  and  heart  in  the  later  years  of  1916  and  1917,  when,  under  then  existing  condi- 
tions, men  were  especially  aroused  to  give  uterance  to  uieir  real  sentiments  and  to 
avow  loyalty  to  one  or  another  of  the  belligerent  nations.  It  was  in  the  crucial  times 
of  1917  that  the  respondent  failed  in  the  fundamentol  obligation  to  his  oath  of  true 
faith  and  iJle^fiance  in  1904. 

Conclusion  is  that  the  district  court  was  justified  in  canceling  the  certificate. 

UNITED  STATES  V.   VOGEL.      262  FED.,  202.) 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  Dec.  10, 1919— No.  29.) 

Aliens— 68.    Power  of  court  to  g;Tant  amendment  of  naturalization  petition. 

Where  an  alien  in  his  declaration  of  intention,  and  later  in  his  petition  for  naturali- 
zation, erroneously  stated  the  sovereignty  to  wliich  he  owed  alliance,  which  alle- 
giance, as  required  by  statute,  he  '* particularly'*  renounced,  the  court  is  without 
power  on  hearing  of  his  petition,  by  an  order  nunc  pro  tunc,  to  idlow  amendment  of 
the  declaration  and  petition,  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  their  filing. 
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Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Petition  by  Albert  Vogel  for  naturalization.  From  an  order  grantiDg  naturalization 
and  dismiBBing  its  petition  for  cancellation  of  certificate,  the  United  States  appeaUi. 
Reversed. 

Francis  G.  Oaffey,  United  States  attorney,  of  New  York  City  (Julian  Hartridge,  of 
New  York  City,  of  counsel),  for  the  United  States. 

Frank  Case  Hayden,  of  New  York  Cit>^,  for  appellee. 

Before  Rogers,  Hough,  and  Manton,  circuit  juoges. 

Manton,  circuit  judge. 

Appellee  was  bom  in  Benningen,  Germany.  His  declaration  of  intention  and 
petition  for  naturalization  both  recited  that  he  was  bom  in  Benningen,  Germany,  and 
in  them  he  made  the  usual  oath  renouncing  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereign,  par- 
ticularly the  Emperor  of  Gennany.  When  he  appeared  in  open  court  to  complete 
his  naturalization,  appellee  testined  that  he  was  a  French  citizen.  An  order  was 
granted  nunc  pro  tunc  striking  out  the  words  '*  William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany," 
and  substitutiog  the  words  '^  French  Republic,"  and  a  decree  was  entered  admitting 
appellee  to  citizenship. 

The  naturalization  act  provides  that  an  alien  shall  renounce  '^  particularly  by  name 
to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject^'  at  the  appropriate  time  in  each  instrument.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of 
courts,  in  our  opimon,  to  vary  this  rule  and  permit  the  applicant  at  a  later  time  to 
recognize  his  mistake  and  ask  to  change  it,  for  to  do  so  would  be  permitting  the  appli- 
cant to  declare  Jtns  intention  of  renunciation  at  a  time  other  than  when  making  nis 
application. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  have  such  renunciation  of  the  particular  foreign 
sovereignty  made  contemporaneously  with  the  execution  and  filing  of  each  of  me 
necessary  instmments,  and  the  court  is  without  power  later  to  permit  a  change  to 
date  back  by  granting  an  order  nunc  pro  time.  For  ttte  court  to  do  so,  we  think  is 
reading  into  the  statute  a  permission  which  is  tantamount  to  a  trespass  upon  the  execu- 
tive domain;  nor  can  the  court  say  which  steps  must  be  complied  with  and  which  may 
be  omitted  in  compliance,  and  which  may  be  corrected  if  error  creeps  in.  To  permit 
such  power  in  the  court  would  frustrate  the  whole  act;  it  would  place  the  power  of 
the  court  above  the  terms  of  the  act.  We  think  the  court  below  was  without  the 
power  to  grant  the  order  nunc  pro  tunc,  and  erred  in  admitting  the  appellee  to  citizen- 
ship. 

UNITBD   STATES  V.   KRAHER.     202  TED.,  805. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  Dec.  23, 1919— No.  3453.) 

Aliens— 71i.    New,  vol.  7  Key-No.  Series.    Sufliciency  of  evidence  of  fraudulent 

naturalization. 

That  a  naturalization  certificate  was  obtained  fraudulently  and  not  in  good  faith 
may  be  established  by  subsequent  acts  and  statements  of  uie  natursdizcS  citizen, 
showing  his  disloyalty  and  continued  adherence  to  his  foreign  sovereign. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of 
Texas;  Duval  West,  judge. 

Suit  by  the  Unitea  States  against  Herman  Kramer  for  cancellation  of  naturalization 
certificate,  because  of  seditious  and  disloyal  statements  subsequently  made,  evidencing 
the  fact  that  the  representations  he  made  under  oath  at  tJie  time  of  his  admission  to 
citizenship  were  not  in  good  faith:  that  he  declared  under  oath  that  he  would  obey 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  bear  true  faitib  and  allegiance  to 
same;  that  he  then  and  there  renounced  forever  all  allmance  toanyforei^sovereini, 
particularly  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  falsely  oeclared  that  he  did  so  for  me 
purpose  of  obtaimng  the  rights,  privileges,  and  protection  of  American  citizenship, 
without  asHuming  or  intending  to  assume  any  of  the  duties.  The  bill  was  disnussed, 
the  court  holding  that  the  evidence  was  wnoUy  insufficient  in  equity  to  sustain  a 
decree  because  the  disloyal  statements  were  made  long  after  defendant's  citizenship 
was  granted. 

Foster,  district  judge. 

The  statute,  imder  the  provisions  of  which  defendant  was  admitted  to  citizenship, 
provides  that  if  a  naturalized  citizen  returns  to  the  country  of  his  nativity,  or  goes 
to  any  other  foreign  country,  and  takes  permanent  residence  therein,  within  five 
years  after  his  certificate  of  citizenship  is  issued  to  him,  it  shall  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  lack  of  intention  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  at  the  time  of  filing  his 
application  for  citizenship,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing  evidence.  ConRress 
thereby  clearly  indicated  that  subsequent  acts  of  a  naturalized  citizen  woula  be 
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sufficient  evidence  of  his  fraudulent  intention  at  the  time  of  his  admission.  If  mere 
removal  is  sufficient  evidence  of  fraud,  why  not  subsequent  acts  of  disloyalty,  or 
statements  indicating  his  want  of  allegiance?  A  conspiracy  to  defraud  is  usually 
proven  by  showing  wnat  the  defendants  did  after  the  date  upon  which  the  conspiracy 
IS  alleged  to  have  oeen  formed,  and  the  jury  may  consider  such  evidence  in  opposition 
to  the  testimony  of  defendant  on  the  question  of  intention,  and  render  a  vcffdict  of 
guilty  upon  it.  The  i)roof  makes  out  a  prima  facie  caae  of  the  disloyalty  of  defendaat 
and  shows  his  continuing  allegiance  to  the  Gennan  Emperor. 
^  American  citizenship  is  a  priceless  possession,  and  one  who  seeks  it  bv  naturaliza- 
tion must  do  so  in  entire  jg:ood  faitii,  without  any  mental  reservation  whatever,  and 
with  the  complete  intention  of  yielding  his  absolute  loyalty  and  alleeiance  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption .  If  he  does  not,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  in  obtaining  his  certificate 
of  citizenship. 
Reversed  and  remanded. 

There  is  next  presented  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of 
prosecutions  under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  law,  which  speaks  for 
itself.  These  provisions  have  ^' teeth''  in  them,  but  it  is  lei t  to  indi- 
vidual opinion  to  decide  whether  the  "  teeth"  are  to  be  resorted  to  as 
often  as  they  should  be  invoked,  or  whether  the  naturalization  law  is 
to  be  conspicuously  free  from  those  violations  of  law,  such  as  perjury, 
for  example. 

Table  5. — Results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  naturalization  laws. 


Prosecutions. 

Nol- 
prossed. 

Ac- 

Num- 
ber 
of 

fines. 

Jail 
sen- 
tences. 

Both 
fines 
and 
Jail 
sen- 
tenoes. 

Sen- 
tences 

sus- 
pended. 

Amount 
of  fines 
indud- 

C08&. 

Distrlot. 

Pend- 
ing 

from 
last 

year. 

Dur- 

ing 

fiscal 

year. 

Pend- 

tog. 

• 

New  York 

10 

4 

1 

ft 
1 
1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

19 

Philadelphia 

Wash^l^,  D.C. 
Plttsbur^i.. 

»1 

1300.00 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

Chicago 

3* 

«1 

14.15 

St.  Louis. 

1   

St.  Paul 

3 

2 

Denver. .  * 

San  Francisco. .... 

1 
2 

1 

Seattle. 

1 

1 

Total 

31  ;         12 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

314.16 

80 

1  United  States  district  court.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  3800  and  30  davs  to  Jail. 

s  United  States  district  court,  northern  district  of  Ditoois,  Chicago,  fine  $10, 


costs  $4.16. 


In  addition  to  the  certificates  of  naturalization  granted  to  peti- 
tioners from  civil  life  and  shown  in  Table  6,  following,  there  were 
also  granted  similar  papers  to  aliens  in  the  United  S^tes  military 
service,  in  1918,  63,993;  m  1919,  128,335;  and  during  the  year  just 
closed,  51,972,  and  the  total  of  militarv  certificates  ordered  was 
244,300.  These  with  the  number  granted  to  aliens  in  civU  life  since 
the  service  was  organized  total  1,256,860. 
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Table  6. — Statement  showing  number  of  certificates  of  naturalization  granted  and  denied 

fiscal  years  1908  to  1920. 


OrantedL. 
Denied... 


Total. 


1906 


26,963 
3,380 


29,293 


1909 


38,372 
6,341 


44,713 


1910 


89,206 
7,781 


46,987 


1911 


56,257 
9,017 


65,274 


1912 


09,965 
9,635 


79,600 


1913 


83,017 
10,891 


92,906 


Orentod. 
SenJed.. 


Total. 


1914 


105,439 
13,133 


118,872 


1915 


96,390 
13,691 


1916 


93,911 
11,927 


110,081 


105,838 


1917 


94,897 
9,544 


104,441 


1918 


87,456 
12,182 


99,638 


1919 


89,023 
13,119 


102,142 


1920 


128,711 
15,580 


141,297 


WOBK  OF  THE  CLESKS  OF  COTTSTS. 

While  Tables  7  and  8  include  papers  filed  by  aliens  in  civil  life 
onlyi  they  represent  the  actual  work  of  the  clerks  of  naturalization 
<}ourts  in  this  respect,  for  those  in  the  militarp^  service  were  exempted 
from  the  requirement  to  file  declarations  of  intention,  and  the  peti- 
tions were  frequently  prepared  by  volunteer  clerks  detailed  from  the 
soldiers  at  the  various  Army  camps,  under  the  supervision  of  exam- 
iners of  the  Naturalization  Service.  In  fact  this  work  could  have 
been  done  tn  no  other  way,  as  the  number  of  clerks  of  courts  was 
insufficient  to  even  discharge  promptly  the  civUian  work,  and,  more* 
over,  tile  law  exempted  the  military  petitioners  from  payment  of  any 
fees. 
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It  b  noticeable  that  the  number  of  declarations  of  intention  filed 
during  the  year  shows  a  marked  decrease  from  the  total  filed  last 
Tear,  or  300,106,  compared  with  the  346,827  filed  last  year.  This  is 
lai?;ely  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  clerical  force  in  tJie  offices  of 
clerks  of  courts  to  dispose  of  the  biiainess  presented,  a  condition  that 
was  emphasized  by  the  increased  number  of  petitions  filed,  which  was 
166,925,  or  59,366  more  than  reported  last  year.  So  serious  were  the 
complaints  of  expensive  and  fruitless  visits  to  the  clerks'  offices  by 
candidates  for  naturalization  as  to  induce  an  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  the  delays  in  the  courts  in  New  York  City  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  As  the 
trouble  is  the  result,  almost  exclusively,  of  insufficient  appropriations, 
specific  relief  might  have  been  anticipated  if  the  inqmry  had  been 
conducted  by  the  conmiittee  which  alone  can  furnish  lunas  to  defray 
the  cost  of  administration. 

The  third  section  of  Table  7  varies  from  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  last  annual  report.  It  does  not  include,  but  presents  in  a  sepa- 
rate table,  the  number  of  certificates  of  naturalization  issued  to  aliens 
in  the  military  service.  The  number  shown  is  125,711,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  89,023  certificates  of  naturalization  issued  to  aliens 
in  civil  life  during  the  next  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  36,688. 

Here  Bsaia  b  presented  evidence  that  explains  the  reason  for  delays 
in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  court  to  serve  applicants  promptly. 

There  is  presented  in  the  next  table  a  s&tement  of  the  number 
of  aliens  in  our  military  service  admitted  to  citizenship  during  e&ch 
one  of  the  three  years  last  past,  reaching  a  total  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mUhon,  or,  to  be  exaotr  244,300. 
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Table  S.-^oldiars  naturalued,  by  States  and  Territories,  under  the  seventh  subdivieion 
act  May  9, 1918,  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1918, 1919,  and  iPf(?— Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mezioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Porto  Kioo 

Bhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . . 
Sooth  Dakota.... 


Utah- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  V&glnU. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


lOlS 


In 
Fed- 
eral 
courts. 


762 


2,688 


409 


2,106 


229 
246 


819 


26 
4,440 

88 

467 

2,344 

2,920 

62 


32,990 


In 

State 
courts. 


2,806 

1,067 

4,611 

553 


1 

1,027 

84 

271 


684 
8,471 


1,771 
260 


169 
1 


31,003 


Total. 


762 


6,684 

1,057 

6,010 

653 


2,107 

1,027 

313 

517 


684 
4,290 


26 

4,449 

88 

467 

4,115 

3,180 

52 

169 

1 


63,903 


1919 


In 
Fed- 
eral 
courts. 


84 


10,223 


In 

State 

courts. 


1,238 
185 


2,213 


475 

747 

28 

68 

3,828 


2,082 

6,976 

68 

32 

1,606 

3  655 

8 


189 


62,192 


14 

1 

167 

6,689 

723 

16,241 

912 

19 

129 

841 

487 

124 


Total. 


1920 


In 
Fed- 
eral 
courts 


888 

1,146 

2 


120 
17 


7,448 

692 

2 

206 

1 


66,143 


48 

1 

167 

16,762 

723 

17,479 

1,097 

19 

2,342 

841 

962 

871 

28 

446 

4,474 

2 

2,0S2 

7,096 

85 

82 

8,964 

4,347 

6 

206 

140 


128,335 


3 

17 

1,168 

2 

1,726 

25 


860 


189 
6,872 

26 
428 

29 
2 

29 
692 

13 

86 

86 
647 
186 
162 

66 


18,776 


In 

State 

courts. 


60 

106 

273 

3,714 

20 

11,891 

29 

379 

904 

10 

84 

2,474 


Total. 


109 

62 

214 


92 

28 

6 

164 

177 

160 

620 

82 


33,197 


60 

106 

290 

4,882 

22 
13,117 

64 

379 

1,773 

10 

273 

7,848 

26 
887 

91 
216 

29 
684 

41 

91 
260 
7M 
286 
782 

87 


Grand 
totai. 


'800 
109 
467 

27,228 
1  808 

35,606 
1,7!)4 


6,222 

1  878 

1,648 

9,286 

64 

1,067 

&8S6 

218 

2,U6 

12,229 

214 

680 

18,819 

8,251 


1,157 


61,972 


244,800 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison  there  is  shown  in  the  next  table 
the  number  ot  naturalization  papers  filed  in  and  issued  out  of  the 
courts  during  each  fiscal  year  since  the  service  was  established  13 
years  ago. 

Table  9. — Number  of  declaratUms  of  intention  and  civilian  petitions  for  naturalisa- 
tion filed  and  civilian  certificates  of  naturalization  issued,  fiscal  years  1907  to  19tO, 
with  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 


Deolaratioiis. 

Civilian  petittoos. 

Civilian  oertificatee. 

Fiscal 
year. 

Papers 
filed. 

Increase  over 
previous  year. 

Papers 
filed. 

Increase  over 
previous  year. 

Papers 
issued. 

Increase  over 
previous  year. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

19071 

78,728 
187,229 
146,794 
16/,226 
186,167 
169,142 
181  632 
214,016 
246,816 
207^935 
438,748 
336,060 
346,827 
800,106 

21,094 

44,029 

43,161 

65,038 

78,644 

95,627 

95,186 

123,855 

106,317 

106,009 

132,320 

110,416 

107,559 

166,926 

7,968 
26,963 
88,372 
39,206 
66,257 
69,966 
82  017 
105,439 
96,890 
08,911 

87^466 

89,028 

126)711 

1908* 

.••■..... 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

8,666 
21,482 
18,931 

■17,016 
12,490 
82,884 
81,799 

•37,880 

230,818 

•108,679 

11,768 

•46,721 

6 

16 

11 

•9 

7 

18 

16 

•16 

111 

•24 

4 

•13 

•868 
11,877 
18,606 
21.988 

•441 
28,609 
17^638 

1,602 

24,811 

•21,904 

•2,857 

60,866 

•2.0 
28.0 
84.0 
80.0 
•.6 
80.0 

•14.0 

2.0 

22.0 

•17.0 
•8.0 
66.0 

12,409 

884 

17,061 

13,706 

12,052 

23,422 

•9,049 

•2,479 

080 

•7,441 

1,667 

86;688 

4H 

2 

ii 

24 

17 

29 

•ft 

•S 

1 

•  s 

2 
41 

Total 

8,149,419 

1,288,180 

1,012,660 

Increase, 
1920  over 
1906. 

163,877 

119 

122,896 

279.0 

• 

99,748 

886 

1  Nine  months  only. 


•  First  (till  year  of  12  monthi; 
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Tablb  9a. — Statement  shovnng  both  civilian  and  military  naturalization  papers  filed 

during  fiecal  year*  1918 ^  1919 j  and  19tO, 


FlflOBlyMr. 


1018 , 

1010 

1020 

TotaL 


Petltlans. 


avillan. 


110,410 
107,550 
106,026 


384,000 


IfiUtary. 


63,003 

128,385 

51,073 


244,300 


Total. 


174,400 
235,804 
218,807 


020,200 


CvtificatflB. 


dTllian. 


87,450 

80,023 

125,711 


302,100 


MUitery. 


03,003 

128,835 

61J972 


244,300 


Total. 


151,440 
217,858 
177,088 


540,400 


If  due  weight  is  given  the  figures  reported,  which  show  unmis- 
takably that  the  clerks'  offices  are  burdened  beyond  their  capacity, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  which  are  habitually  delinquent  m  ren- 
dering reports  of  their  operations  will  appear  especially  encouraging. 
In  Table  10  but  260  are  reported  as  habitually  aelinquent  during  the 
year  just  ended,  out  of  a  total  9f  2,271;  while  the  figures  for  the 
previous  year  were  320  delinquents  out  of  a  total  of  2,306  clerks' 
offices. 

Table  10. — Number  (A  oourtSf  by  States  and  TerritorieSf  exercising  natiaralvuuion  juriS' 
diction  and  ihe  number  which  are  Jmbitually  delinquent  in  accounting  for  natwalization 
btainess  ttantaeted. 


state  or  Terrftory. 


Alabaioa 

Arlmnflmi 

OaUfornla 

Colondo 

Ooniiieoticat 

Delaware 

BistiictofColiimUB 

Tlorida 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

lUinols ^ 

TTi<H««ft 

Iowa 

ITtTlffflff 

Kentiudcy 

Looddana 

Heine 

Maryland 

Maflaadiiisetta 

>f|fthlpm 

Kinneaota 

Ifiedaetppi 

MiMOiiil 

Montana 


Habitually 

delinquent. 

1 

0 
10 
14 
80 

1 

15 

60 

2 

OS 

4 

12 

4 

1 

1 
23 

7 

18 

6 

8 
46 

6 

116 

16 

06 

5 

107 

3 

100 

6 

28 

7 

28 

0 

16 
21 

2 

18 
00 

6* 

95 

2 

20 

5 

107 

21 

53 

1 

State  or  Territory. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampdilre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

FennsylTania 

Porto  Rioo 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total * 


S^erelslng 
lurisdiotfcm. 


10 
66 
20 

U4 
80 
12 
20 
48 
42 
78 

»21 


2,271 


Habitually 
delinquent. 


04 

10 

18 

2 

12 

28 

27 

2 

70 

6 

26 

0 

66 

2 

80 

8 

72 

25 

87 

67 

'4 

2 

5 

1 

2 

8 

20 

7 

1 

13 
1 
8 
1 
2 


200 


Such  delinquencies  are  both  expensive  and  embarrassing.  It 
necessitates  the  writing  of  many  additional  letters  by  the  bureau,  and 
makes  every  numerical  statement  issued  by  the  bureau,  including 
its  annual  report,  subject  to  amendment  as  the  delayed  reporto 
trickle  in  from  the  procrastinating  offices.  This,  however,  is  a  minor 
evil  as  compared  with  the  actual  failure  to  function  in  caring  for  the 
wants,  often  pressing  to  a  degree,  of  aUens  striving  to  become  citizens, 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks'  offices.    That  it  is  not  tne  fault  of  the  latter 
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in  nowise  mitigates  the  evil  or  satisfies  the  disappointed  applicant 
whose  chances  of  comprehending  and  becoming  attached  to  Ainerican 
institutions  are  obviously  decreased  by  the  conditions  he  encounters. 
He  has  his  witnesses,  he  offers  their  and  his  testimony  and  the  pre- 
scribed fees,  after  having  waited  in  dire  physical  discomfort  through 
hours  which  meant  much  additional  and  unnecessary  expense  to  him 
for  a  chance  to  make  his  request,  but  is  told,  unavoidably,  that  the 
office  is  doing  all  it  can  and  he  must,  therefore,  come  another  day. 
Such  experiences  oft  repeated  cools  the  ardor  of  the  aliens,  if  it  does 
not  arouse  their  wrath,  and  makes  the  once  coveted  status  of  American 
citizenship  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  rejec^d.  They  can  not  under- 
stand that  this  procedure  is  not  a  malicious  time-wasting  device, 
unless  it  be  a  covert  suggestion  to  "oil  the  machine'*  resorted  to  by 
adminsitrative  officers  Tot  personal  emolument.  That  those  officers 
are  overtaxing  their  time  and  endurance  to  avoid  such  delays  is 
nothing  to  them;  their  sense  of  wrong  is  everything.  To  explain 
that  the  delay  is  due  to  the  economy  of  Congress  in  providing  funds 
to  adequately  dispose  of  the  work.does  not  right  their  sense  of  wrong 
or  bring  them  one  step  nearer  to  their  objective,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  them  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between  the  supply  and 
the  executive  branches  of  our  Government.  With  them,  m  their 
simplicity,  it  seems  that  no  question  of  economy  in  public  expend- 
itures can  be  involved,  as  they  have  in  hand  and  actually  tender  the 
fees  prescribed  by  law.  They  are  not  so  simple,  however,  that  they 
can  not  comprehend  their  financial  loss  caused  by  such  delavs.  They 
would  gladly  pay  double  the  fees  charged  if  they  could  get  the  service. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  do  often  pay  such  extra  fees — to  hangers-on 
in  the  clerks'  offices  who  profess  to  have  the  knowledge  of  ways  to 
get  them  a  hearing  in  advance  of  earlier  comers,  for  a  paltry  con- 
sideration, say,  $25. 

This  condition  is  not  fanciful,  but  is  actual,  as  essential  and  integral 
a  part  of  this  report  as  any  table  of  fibres  presented  herein,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  an  official  report  to  <maracterize  the  causes  which 
result  in  such  conditions  as  those  set  forth  herein.  Its  functions  are 
limited  to  reporting  facts  in  connection  with  its  administrative  work 
and  asking  for  funds  to  enable  it  to  dischai^e  its  duties  properly  and 
efficiently. 

It  wUl  be  sufficient  to  quote,  in  this  connection,  a  statement  by  the 
chief  examiner  of  the  New  York  district  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  clerical  force,  the  conditions  had  become  almost 
as  deplorable  as  before  the  Government  assumed  the  control  of 
naturalization. 

WOBK  OF  EXAMISTEBS. 

While  the  failure  to  discharge  fully  and  promptly  the  fimctions 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  field  work  does  not  prodiice  such  coi^picu- 
ous  ill  effects  as  have  been  shown  to  follow  insufficient  force  in  the 
offices  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  the  results  of  lack  of  sufficient  peiBonnel 
in  the  force  of  examiners  are  no  less  detrimental  to  a  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Much  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  oy  correspond- 
ence, which  increases  greatly  the  office  work  of  each  district  nead- 
quarters,  aiid  letters  fail  to  accomplish  in  many  cases  what  might 
readily  be  done  by  personal  attendance  upon  court  hearings,  and 
adjustments  of  accoimts,  etc.,  in  the  clerks'  offices. 
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This  branch  of  the  service  has  not  only  been  restricted  by  insuflSicient 
appropriations  to  enlarge  the  personnel  adequately^  but  it  has  been 
subjected  to  heavy  losses  by  the  resignation  oi  a  number  of  its  trained 
officers  who  have  left  the  service  to  accept  positions  which  pay  better 
salaries  and  impose  less  arduous  labor. 

The  restricted  compensation,  which  the  bureau  has  been  unable 
with  the  funds  supplied  for  its  use  to  increase  measurably  with  the 
present  cost  of  living,  is  in  the  case  of  field  officers,  who  are  constantly 
traveling,  actually  decreased  by  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  $4  per 
diem  on  the  amoimt  that  may  be  allowed  them  for  board  and  lodgmg 
when  absent  from  their  stations  on  official  business. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  losses  to  the 
service  from  this  cause  can  not  in  years  be  made  good,  and,  when 
training  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  good  service  has 
brought  the  new  men  up  to  the  standard  of  efficient  officers,  business 
enterprise  stands  ready  again  to  take  them  at  higher  rates  of  com* 
pensation. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  bureau  believes  that  the  present 
expenditmres  are  grossly  extravagant,  because  they  fail  to  pay  for 
indispensable  service  to  accompli^  the  purpose  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  asked.  As  intimated  in  the  last  report,  it  would  be  reason- 
able, if  inadeauate  appropriations  constitute  true  economy,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  cipher  than  to  grant  what  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  what  is 
needed. 

In  Table  11  figures  are  presented  to  show  the  work  performed  by 
the  examiners  in  the  field  during  the  year  just  ended. 

Table  11. — Reeapitulation  of  TuUuralization  field  work,  exdume  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska^ 

during  tkefUeal  year  ended  june  SO,  19t0, 


Natarallzatlon  district. 


Boston , 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

SanFrandsoo 

Seattle 

Total 


EzamlnatlODS. 


Peti- 
tions. 


30,258 

38,790 

13,088 

5,683 

18,150 

130,000 

10,075 

11,653 

3,420 

7^394 

6,021 


174,432 


Declara- 
tions. 


34,468 

37,323 

12,029 

10,000 

13,050 

130,000 

13,880 

12,366 

3,614 

7,299 

4,687 


Investigations. 


Petitioners. 


In  per- 
son. 


24,827 

54,8I»4 

23,746 

4,383 

18,040 

28,226 

5,292 

>  12,808 

1,187 

5,508 

3,555 


178,666  I  181,926 


By  cor 

respond- 

ence. 


679 


1,500 
16 
3,422 
8,740 
6,872 
1,534 
2,144 
3,685 


23,592 


Total. 


25,506 

54,354 

23,746 

5,883 

18,056 

31,648 

9,032 

19,680 

2,721 

7,662 

7,240 


205,618 


Witnesses. 


In  per- 
son. 


11,044 

109,215 

45,484 

7,766 
35,900 
55,914 

9,604 
26,873 

1,655 
11,444 

6,636 


321,435 


By  cor- 
respond- 
ence. 


3,000 
32 
6,583 
8,560 
13,764  I 
3,162 
4,350! 
7,327  i 


Total. 


11,044 
109,215 
45,484 
10,766 
35,932 
62,497 
18,064 
40,637 
4,817 
15,794 
13,963 


46,778      368,213 


'Estimated. 


*  Indadea  niiiUtary  petitioners  Interviewed. 
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Tablb  11. — Reoapitulaium  of  naturalization  field  work,  exclusive  of  Hawaii  and  AUuka^ 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  i95(^— Continued. 


Natorallsatioii  district. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsbui^ 

Qiicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

San  iSrandsco 

Seattie 

Total 


Court  hearings. 


Attended. 


In 
per- 
son. 


341 
1,184 
371 
288 
828 
1,036 
671 
096 
204 
653 
336 


6,508 


By 
corre- 
spond- 
ence. 


42 
8 


171 
10 

176 

438 
64 

107 
35 

275 


1,321 


Total. 


383 

1,187 

371 

450 

838 

1,212 

1,009 

760 

311 

688 

611 


7,820 


Unat- 
tend- 
ed. 


10 
6 
1 


2 
5 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
hear- 
ings. 


883 

1,187 

371 

450 

736 

1,222 

1,014 

761 

311 

600 

616 


23 


7,760 


Admissioiis. 


With- 
out ob- 
jection. 


21,425 

30,299 

15,819 

3,506 

11,896 

20,505 

5,130 

6,694 

1,915 

3,024 

3,878 


126,082 


Over 
objec- 
tion. 


26 
33 
20 
13 
43 
65 
18 
5 
7 
27 


257 


Total. 


21,425 

30,325 

15,853 

3,525 

11,911 

20,638 

5,195 

6,712 

1,920 

3,931 

3,005 


125,339 


Visits 

to 
oflBoes 

of 
cHerks 

of 
ooorts. 


1,025 
3,401 


601 

1,550 

1,876 

1,986 

1,31ft 

326 

952 

480 


14,585 


The  assiimption  that  hostilities  haying  ceased ,  the  bureau  might 
withdraw  its  activities,  and  therefore  its  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  its  prewar  figures,  is  shown  by  the  next  table,  as  in  many 
other  ways,  to  be  fallacious. 

Table  12. — Stalement  shov/ing  work  incident  to  naturalization  of  alien  soldiers  in  Army 

posts  and  camps,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920, 


Naturalitatian  district. 

Army 

poets  and 

camps. 

Hearings 

in  Army 

camps. 

Number  oC 
cases  re- 
fusing or 
repudiating 
dtixensliip 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

4 

156 

2 

12 

6 

40 

1264 

7 

Wfu^ln^n.  r>.  f5 , 

204 

Pittsburgh.. 

Chicago 

8t.  T^liff .    .    . 

10 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

4 

6 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

184 

336 

204 

1  Hearings  were  all  held  in  courthouses. 


The  next  succeeding  table  reports  the  handling  of  new  certificates 
of  naturaUzation  granted  to  soldiers  which  were  not  delivered  to 
them  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  subsequent  to  their  admission  to 
citizenship,  because  it  was  felt  tnat  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  be  readily  used  to  the  disaoVantage  of  this  country. 
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Tablb  13. — Number  of  requests  received,  by  naturalization  diUrictSf  for  return  to  owners 

of  soldier  naturalization  certificates. 


District. 


Boston 

NewYork 

Fhiladelphls 

Washington,  I>.  C. 

Pittsburgh* 

Qiicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Sanl^widsco 

Seattle 


Total. 


Reodved 
directly. 


1,740 

1,828 

2,600 

1,000 

1,730 

2,987 

050 

276 

200 

300 


18,835 


Received 

from 
bureau. 


7,452 
3,252 

850 
2,000 
3,043 
6,561 

800 

220 
1,555 

800 


28,533 


By  refer- 
ence f  ram 
other 
sources. 


206 

713 

088 

1,200 

2,068 

670 

375 

156 

08 

126 


6,406 


Total. 


> 2,000 
9,307 
6,588 
4,338 
4,700 
6,821 

10,077 

2,125 

660 

1,943 

1,225 


vo,  cKM 


1  Estimated;  no  report  as  to  sources. 


s  Approximate. 


A  casual  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  the 
chief  examiners  were  compelled  to  maintain  a  clerical  staff  at  their 
respective  headquarters  to  handle  a  very  considerable  mail  and  the 
resultant  files. 

Table  14. — Statement  showing  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  handled  by  field  offioers 

during  fiscal  year  1920,  arranged  by  districts. 


District. 


Boston 

NewYork 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver. 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Total 


Incoming. 


Unregis- 
tered. 


12,724 
102,561 
36,806 
34,965 
38,053 
82,627 
71,382 
27,160 
16,604 
17,808 
28,673 


469,263 


Regis- 
tered. 


849 
650 
846 
262 
2,389 
921 
819 
060 
304 
343 
406 


8,237 


Total. 


13,073 
103,211 
37^661 
36,227 
40,442 
83,448 
72,201 
28,110 
16,908 
18,151 
29,078 


477,500 


Outgoing. 


Original 
lettiars. 


16,006 
46,960 
34,431 
18,167 
25,442 
32,226 
26,620 
14,298 
9,321 
11.148 
10,906 


244,073 


Form 
letters. 


11,982 
87,168 
6,039 
6,861 
13,604 
40,454 
74,193 
35,259 
15,361 
11,458 
14,146 


266,515 


Card 
notices. 


20,176 

22,517 

19,740 

9,668 

10,564 

12,780 

6,396 

4,000 

410 

3,614 

1,983 


111,800 


Total. 


47,823 
106,645 
60,210 
34,686 
49,610 
85,460 
107,111 
53,567 
25,062 
26,220 
26,984 


622,388 


How  impossible  it  would  be  for  these  examiners  to  withdraw 
within  the  limits  of  their  antebellum  activities  will  appear  from  the 
subjoined  statement  of  letters  received  by  them,  in  tne  aggregate, 
and  letters  sent  out  during  each  of  the  past  three  fiscal  years. 

Table  14a. — Recapitulation  showing  mail  handled  by  the  field  service  for  the  fiscal  years 

1918,  1919,  and  1920. 


Incoming  mail 
Outgoing  mail. 

Total... 


1918 


210, 170 
273,302 


483,472 


1019 


316,450 
519,761 


836,211 


1920 


477,500 
622,388 


1,090,888 
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Hostilities  ceased  in  November,  1918 — in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1919 — ^but  the  volume  of  mail  in  that  year  was  836,211,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1,099,888  of  the  year  just  completed. 

WOBK  IV  THE  BXJBEAXr. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  the  work  in  the  bureau  has 
been  largely  increased,  not  only  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  its  citizen- 
ship training  activities  but  because  of  coimtless  new  duties  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  There  has 
been  much  correspondence  with  the  War  Department  and  others 
with  reference  to  claims  of  soldiers  claiming  to  nave  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  •service  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  benent 
of  the  special  exemptions  allowed  to  such  alien  soldiers  by  special 
naturalization  acts,  with  many  other  questions  connected  with  the 
status  of  aliens  formerly  in  the  military  service.  As  showing  the 
work  with  the  public  ana  the  field  service,  both  outside  of  the  bureau, 
the  annexed  tabiilated  statement  of  pieces  of  mail  received  by  ana 
going  out  of  the  bureau  will  give  the  best  idea  as  to  mere  bulk. 

Table  15. — Statement  ahotoing  volume  of  mail  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Natwralization^ 

fiscal  years  1918, 1919 ^  and  1920. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

ToUL 

Ixicomlng  mall: 

UnrttEistered  Dieces 

164.310 
19,603 

309,363 
29,344 

77,980 
8,551 

80. 999 
7,941 

108,088 
9,270 

112,719 
.    7,960 

379,796 
33,712 

Registered  Dleoes 

Total 

174,003 
590 

338,707 
1,142 

86,540 
1,202 

88,940 
1,170 

117,358 
1,544 

120,669 
1,667 

413,507 

Average  per  working  day . 

1,374 

Outgoing  mail: 

Letters 

34,868 

324,484 

11,251 

46,876 

087,102 

13,456 

13,144 

73,875 

1,879 

12,702 

157,817 

2,368 

10,654 

161,737 

2,602 

10,369 

188,859 

1,967 

46,800 

Form  letters 

572,288 

Petition  notices 

8.816 

Total 

370,603 

747,434 

88,898 

172,887 

164,993 

201,195 

627,973 

Average  per  working  day: 

Letters 

118 

1,099 

38 

158 

2,317 

45 

183 

1,026 

26 

167 

2,077 

31 

140 

1,997 

34 

135 

2,453 

26 

15ft 

Form  letters 

1,901 

Petition  notices 

29 

Total 

1,255 

2,520" 

1,235 

2,275 

2,171 

2,614  {          2.0M 

The  decrease  in  the  average  daily  output  is  the  result  of  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  oflBlce  force,  by  the  discharges  necessitated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  account  of  reduced  appropriations. 

'file  nature  of  a  portion  of  this  very  considerable  correspondence 
is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  next  succeeding  tables,  but  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  include  the  corrrespond- 
ence  resulting  from  the  frequent  insufficiency  of  the  dat»  sent  with 
such  requests. 
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Table  lfi,—St<Uement  ihovfing  number  o/requestafor  tkUes  of  arrival  and  names  ofveseeU, 
and  number  of  reque$U/or  certified  copies  of  naturalization  papers  under  rule  17  of  the 
NaturalizaHon  RegtUahonSj  listed  by  months,  for  ^fiscal  year  19t0. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 
January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


1919. 
1920. 


Increase,  1920. 


Requests  for  date  of  arrival  and 
name  of  vessel. 


Forming 
petition. 


8,868 

8,426 

9,441 

9,560 

18,585 

12,889 

11,967 

11,656 

13,535 

U,262 

9,146 

10,214 


130,529 


76,401 
130,529 


54,128 


For  filing 

dedara- 

tlon. 


525 

231 

234 

178 

218 

855 

475 

6 

80 

64 

252 

201 


2,760 


40 
2,760 


»2,720 


Total. 


9,396 

8,667 

9,675 

9,728 

13,808 

13,244 

12,432 

11,662 

13,565 

11,826 

9,898 

10,415 


133,298 


76,450 
133,298 


56,848 


Requests  for  certified  ooples  of  loet 
or  destroyed  papers. 


Certificates 

ofnato- 

raliiation. 


537 
511 
454 

543 
678 
460 
904 
607 
757 
638 
562 
552 


7,183 


2,820 
7,183 


4,363 


Declara- 
tions of 
intention. 


795 
643 
686 
740 

1,064 
841 
731 

1,048 
898 
950 


957 


10,822 


8»582 
10,322 


1,740 


Total. 


1,322 
1,154 
1,140 
1,283 
1,742 
1,291 
1,685 
1,665 
1,655 
1,588 
1,581 
1,509 


17,506 


11,402 
17,506 


6,108 


1  These  figures  represent  requests  on  Form  106  for  names  of  vessels  fcr  the  purpose  of  filing  declarations 
of  intention.  Heretofore  the  ms^orlty  of  such  cases  have  been  counted  in  the  firsf  column,  which  accounts 
partly  for  this  great  increase. 

No  feature  of  the  bureau's  work  has  subjected  it  to  so  much  com- 
plaint as  the  delay,  sometimes  extending  over  several  months,  in 
securing  certificates  of  arrival,  although  its  invariable  practice  has 
been  to  forward  promptly  requests  for  them  when  accompanied  by 
sufficent  data  for  identification,  to  the  commissioners  of  immigration 
at  the  ports  of  entry.  As  the  original  records  are  contained  in  com- 
pilation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names,  made  up  years  ago.  the 
time  and  care  involved  in  securing  verification  as  claimed,  ana  the 
reduced  forces  at  the  immigration  stations  available  for  this  work, 
occasioned  invariable  delays.  This,  however,  would  be  a  matter  of 
small  importance  but  for  the  habit  of  waiting  until  the  eleventh  hour 
to  ask  for  evidence  which  might  have  been  requested  long  before,  and 
thus  save  the  risk  of  a  declaration  of  intention  becoming  void  for 
lapse  of  time. 

in  any  event,  however,  it  is  a  matter  over  which  the  bureau  has  no 
control  and  for  which  it  therefore  can  not  be  held  accountable.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  so  much  in  arrears  was  this  class  of  work  at 
the  New  York  immigration  station  that  near  the  close  of  the  year  the 
bureau  detailed  some  of  its  clerical  force,  though  its  own  work  was  in 
arrears,  for  temporary  service  in  helping  to  clear  up  such  arrearages 
at  that  station. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  work  that  a  large  coiw 
respondence  has  grown  up  with  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, where  aid  nas  been  invoked  to  expedite  particular  cases  by 
taking  them  out  of  their  regular  chronological  order. 

Besides  the  work  represented  in  the  two  foregoing  tables,  which 
refers  to  communications  between  the  central  office  and  outside 
interests,^  there  is  a  large  bulk  of  work  within  the  bureau  itself,  in 
miaintaining  its  organization,  in  the  settlement  of  accounts,  in  the  . 
filing  of  the  vast  number  of  official  papers  and  letters,  in  requisitions 
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for  supplies  for  the  office,  the  field  force,  and  the  offices  of  more  than 
2,000  clerks  of  courts,  and  many  other  details  of  operations  of  a  cen- 
tral administrative  office. 

The  figures  in  the  next  table  show  the  number  of  fee  accounts 
audited  and  settled  during  the  year,  some  of  which  were  of  transac- 
tions as  long  ago  as  the  fecal  year  1917,  from  which  may  be  inferred 
the  efforts  exerted  upon  tardy  clerks  of  courts  which  the  bureau  finds 
it  necessary  to  make,  in  some  cases  many  times,  before  it  can  secure 
remittances. 

Table  17. — Nwmher  of  fee  accounts  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  19t0,  classified  hy  fiscal 

years  to  which  they  relate. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total. 

TVftnswt^onfl-^, -,,,., -,-T ^ ^ 

19 
11 

188 
91 

2,588 
870 

4,796 
1,322 

7,500 
2.2M 

No  trariMK^tlOTlB..  . ,.,.,r»-»,,-,r,-x-T-r--T»- 

Total 

30 

279 

3,458 

0,117 

9,884 

Besides  these  fee  accounts,  as  is  shown  by  the  next  table  there  were 
3,903  miscellaneous  administrative  accounts  disposed  of  and  charged  to 
the  specific  appropriations  from  which  they  were  respectively  payable. 

Table  18. — Number  of  accounts  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  for  which  the  expend  %■- 

tures  were  chargeable  against  Hie  appropriations  named. 


Item 


Office  salary  pay  rolls . 

Do 

Field  salary  pay  rolls . 

Suspensions 

Telephone 

Rent 


Additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts. 

Telegraph 

Railroad  company  vouchers 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  items 

Printing 


Field  travel  vouchers. 


Total. 


Appropriation  to  which  chargeable. 


Number  of 
accounts. 


Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
do 


Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Naturalization  fees  for  publishing  citizenship  text- 
books. 
Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalizatiq;i. 


6ft 

90 
330 
221 
184 

18 
133 

2ft 

1,418 

173 

20 

1,228 


8,903 


A  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  recjuisitions  for  supplies 
of  various  kinds  for  each  of  the  next  three  years  is  gi  venin  the  next  table. 

Table  19. — Statemerd  showing  requisitions  handled  in  bureau  during  fiscal  years  19^8^ 

1919y  and  1920. 


Requisitions  for  stationery  supplies  and  envelopes,  purchased  fh)m  con- 
tixigent  allotment  of  bureau: 

Bureau 

Field 

Requisitions  for  stationery  supplies,  purchased  from  appropriation  "Mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization": 

Bureau 

Field 

Requisitions  chargeable  to  printing  and  binding  allotment; 

Bureau 

Field 

Clerks  of  courts 


1918 

1919 

08 

125 

132 

180 

16 

38 

15 

86 

72 

77 

28 

30 

5,437 

6,482 

1920 


110 

70 


112 

120 

34 

6,005 
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Under  the  pressure  of  business  indicated  by  the  various  tables  pre- 
sented herein,  not  the  least  difficulty  which  confronted  the  bureau 
was  that  of  maintaining  its  clerical  force,  limited  and  insufficient 
numerically  as  it  was,  upon  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  it  repre- 
sented at  ^e  beginning  of  the  year.  This  it  was  not  able  to  do,  nor 
does  it  now  feel  any  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  its  further  disinte- 

f ration  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
ud^ed  by  the  standards  of  pay  in  the  business  and  commercial 
world — as  well  as  in  newly  established  branches  of  the  executive 
departments — the  compensation  allowed,  particularly  on  the  statu- 
tory roll,  is  inadequate  to  enable  the  bureau  to  retain  its  trained  em- 
ployees. There  has  been  a  steady,  if  small,  stream  going  out  during 
the  year  to  positions  in  Government  offices  or  in  business  enterprises 
to  receive  higher  compensation,  and  the  chance  of  indefinite  advance- 
ment upward  in  the  commercial  world.  So  the  bureau  must  fill  the 
vacancies,  as  a  rule,  with  less  competent  clerks  at  the  cost  of  business 
efficiency  and  to  the  loss  of  the  Crovernment.  During  the  year  the 
bureau  has  lost  some  of  its  most  experienced  and  valued  clerks,  as 
the  annexed  statement  shows. 


At  basic  salary  of — 
$3,500. 


Resigned 
in  bureau. 


2,100 2 


1,800. 
1,680. 
1,600. 


1 
1 

7 


Resigned 
At  basic  salary  of —  in  bureau, 

$1,400 6 

1,200 3 

1,000 2 


Total 23 


Besides  these,  there  were  others  on  leave  for  trial  of  business  open« 
ings,  one  of  them  receiving  more  than  double  the  apiount  of  basic 
salary  received  in  the  bureau. 

Nor  has  this  experience  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  office 
in  Washington.  For  in  the  field  forces  of  the  chief  examiners,  one 
of  whom  has  also  resigned,  there  have  been  losses  during  the  year,  as 
follows: 

At  basic  salary  ofc— 

$1,380 3 


Atbasic  salary  of — 

$3,500 

2,200 

2,100 

1,980 

1,860 

1,740 

1,620 

1,600 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
4 
6 


1,260. 

1,200 2 

1,080. 
1,000. 
960... 


2 
1 
2 


Total 32 


The  total  official  and  clerical  force  of  the  bureau,  for  both  branches 
of  its  work,  naturalization  and  citizenship  training,  is  presented  in 
ietail  in  the  subjoined  tabulated  statement. 

Table  20. — Official  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  on  June  SO,  19X0. 


In  Washin^n: 

Comnuflsioner 

Deputy  commJsBioiier 

Director  of  citizenship 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  examiner 

Assistant  chief  exanuners. 

Examiners I . . . . 

Chiefs  of  divisions 

AflB&stant  chief  of  division. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
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In  Waflhington — GoDtinued. 

Chiefs  of  sectioDB : 3 

Clerks  (assistant  in  education) 1 

Clerks 93 

Messengers 6 

Messenger  boys 4 

»120 

In  the  field: 

Chief  examiners 11 

Examiners 115 

Clerks  (assistants  in  education) 4 

Clerks 83 

*213 

Clerks  of  courts 2, 268 

Additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts 63 

2,331 

Total 2,664 

Comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  personnel  from  that  of  last  year. 

FDTAirGIAL. 

In  considering  this  feature  of  the  report,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  available  assets  from  which  the  expenses  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion service  are  paid  consist  solely  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
fress.  Beyond  the  work  of  collecting  the  fees  prescribed  by  law  and 
epositing  them  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  it  has  no  control  over 
or  use  of  these  funds.  They  are  reported  simply  as  a  part  of  the 
results  of  the  bureau's  activities  and  serve  to  show  how  far  the  service 
is  a  cost  to  the  Grovemment,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to 
which  that  service  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  public  funds. 

The  receipts,  therefore,  shown  in  the  next  table,  are  to  be  balanced 
against  the  expenditures,  only  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  fact 
in  respect  of  the  seK-supporting  character,  of  the  service. 

Table  21. — Itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  19S0, 

Receipts: 

First  quarter $133,921.10 

Second  quarter 1 64, 722 .  50 

Third  quarter 174,714.95 

Fourth  quarter 191, 180. 65 

$664, 539. 20 

Expenditures: 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 175, 968. 69 

Increase  of  compensation  (bureau) 16, 726. 66 

Salaries,  travel  and  miscellaneous  field  expenses,  field 

force .' 409, 038. 75 

Increase  of  compensation  (field) 37, 234. 35 

Salaries  of  special  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts 60, 080. 33 

Expended  from  contingent  appropriation  of  depart- 
ment— 

Stationery  supplies $4, 172. 34 

Paper  and  envelopes 2, 158. 33 

6, 330. 67 

Expenditures  from   printing  allotment  of 
oepartment: 

For  bureau $3,015.85 

For  field  force 2,255.17 

For  clerks  of  courts 24, 233. 00 

*    29,504.02 

>  Does  not  inehide  those  on  forloogh, 
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Expenditujee — Continued. 

Printing  citizenship  textbooks |8, 962. 51 

ExpenditureB    for    engraving    certiiicates     by    the 

Treasury  Department 6, 537. 85 

Rent  of  offices   of   bureau   at  Washington,    B.    C. 

(estinjated) 4,000.00 

1753, 383. 83 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 88«  844. 63 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been 
received  from  fees,  $664,539.20,  and  that  the  expenditures  from  all 
sources  have  totaled  $753,383.83,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $88,844.63. 
This  total  expenditure  included  the  cost  of  the  citizenship-training 
branch  of  the  Dureau's  work,  which  produces  no  income.  For  various 
practical  reasons,  the  bureau  has  been  unable  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  but,  taking  mto  consideration 
rent  of  space  in  the  department  building,  printmg,  the  service  of 
various  naturalization  clerks,  and  miscdlaneous  items,  the  total 
outlay  approximates  $127,000,  as  appears  from  the  next  table.  If 
this  cost  IS  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditiu'es  of  the  bureau, 
it  shifts  the  balance  to  the  other  side  of  tne  account  and  shows  the 
natmralization  service  to  have  been  more  than  self-sustaining  for  the 
year. 

Table  22. — OMcial  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  Washington  and  in  the  field 
fervice  as  of^June  SO,  19t0,  with  amounts  expended  for  salaries  and  travel  and  suhsiS' 
tence  on  naturalization  and  citizenship  training  work. 

OBNXRAL  ADiaNISTBJLTlON. 

OommisBioner 1 

Deputy  Gommissioiier 1 

Chief  clerk 1 

MesBengers 5 

Messenger  boy - 1 

Total 9 

Salaries $15,990.00 

NATURAUZATION.  ==^== 

Asedstant  chief  examinen 2 

Examiners 2 

Chiefs  of  division 3 

Assistant  chief  of  division 1 

Chiefe  of  section 2 

Clerks 66 

Messenger 1 

Messenger  boy 1 

Total ~77 

Salaries 1119,753.79 

In  the  field  service: 

Chief  examiners 11 

Examiners 114 

Clerks 84 

Total "209 

90  per  cent  of  salaries  » 291,828.86 

90  per  cent  of  travel 82, 308. 38 

Additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts 63 

Salaries 60,080.33 

Miscellaneous  items,  approximate  (rent,  printing,  supplies,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  express) 55, 524. 02 

Total  expenditures  for  naturalization 609, 495. 38 

>  TnelndaB  the  bonus  of  1340  per  annum. 
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CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING. 

Director  of  citizenship 1 

Chief  examiner 1 

Chief  of  section 1 

Clerk  (assistant  in  education) 1 

Clerks 28 

Messenger  boys 2 

Total 34 

Salaries  1 $&5,961.56 

In  the  field  service: 

Examiner 1 

Clerks  (assistants  in  education) 4 

Total 5 

Salaries  ^  of  above 10,355.00 

Travel  of  above 3,610,05 

10  per  cent  of  salaries  > 32,425.43 

10  per  cent  of  travel 9, 146. 88 

Miscellaneous  items,  approximate  (rent,  printing,  supplies,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  express) 16, 41L  03 

Total  expenditures  for  citizenship  training 127, 898. 45 

The  sources  from  which  the  funds  used  for  the  bureau  were  derived 
are  herewith  set  forth. 

Department  contingent  fund $6, 330. 67 

Department  printing  allotment 29, 504. 02 

Naturalization  fees  for  printing  citizenship  textbooks 8, 962. 51 

Engraving  certificates  of  naturalization 6, 537. 85 

Department  rent  fimd  (estimated) 4, 000. 00 

Total  fund  from  miscellaneous  sources |55, 335. 05 

$240  increase  of  compensation 52, 96L  01 

Leidfllative  bill 97,010.00 

Sundry  civil  bill 450,000.00 

Deficiency  bill 100,000.00 

Total  funds 755,306.06 

The  total  expenditures  aggregated  $753,383.83,  leaving  an  unex- 

E ended  balance  at  the  close  ot  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,922.23.  This 
alance  represents  the  difference  between  tne  amount  appropriated 
for  the  bureau  in  the  l^islative  bill,  $97,010,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended, $95,087.77.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  for  periods  of 
time  vacancies  existed  in  the  lower  grades  of  salaries,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  the  bureau  to  secure  qualified  persons  who  would  accept  the 
salaries  ofpered. 

The  three  subjoined  tables  are  presented  as  a  summary,  financially, 
of  the  operation  of  the  bureau  since  its  organization  in  the  fiscal  year 
1906. 

i  Inoludefl  the  bonus  of  1340  per  annum. 
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Table  23. — Appropriations  ** MiaceUaneotu  ycpenses.  Bureau  of  Naturalization^'^  for 
various  fiscal  yearsy  and  amounts  paid  otU  %j  these  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
years  1908  to  1920, 


Year. 

Total  ap- 
propriation. 

Number  of 
additional 
assistants 
allowed  to 
clerks  of 
courts. 

Amount 
expended 
for  addi- 
tional 
assistants 
to  clerks 
of  courts. 

Amount 
expended 
for  salaries, 
travel,  and 
miaoeliane- 
ous  items. 
In  field  and 
lump-sum 
employees 
in  bureau. 

Total 

amount 

expended 

and 
pledged. 

1908 

1103,000 
150,000 
150,000 
152,861 
175,000 
200,000 
225,000 
250,000 
275,000 
275,000 
303,000 
675,000 
650,000 

1009 

1910 

19 
25 
32 
44 
47 
67 
64 
.53 
56 
52 
63 

$8,508.02 
10,348.20 
30,344.30 
30,264.36 
52,120.65 
64,241.23 
60,016.04 
60,741.67 
61,618.46 
58,831.47 
60,08a  33 

$108,606. 76 
132,010.86 
142,400.12 
160,405.00 
172,006.13 
185,758.77 
214,277.53 
214,258.33 
215,188.00 
504,060.58 
480,010.67 

1117,205.68 
151.368.15 

1911 

1912 

172,834.42 
100,750.36 
224.137.78 

1913 

1914 

1915 

250.000.00 

1916 

274,204.47 

275,ooaoo 

276,806.46 
652.802.05 

1917 ^ 

1918 ^ 

1919 

1920 

55O,0Qa0O 

The  cohsiderable  increases  in  appropriations  in  the  past  two  years, 
especially  in  1919,  were  needed  lor  the  naturalization  work  in  mili- 
tary encampments  and  the  citizenship  triuning,  and  not  for  use  in 
providing  for  the  growth  of  the  naturalization  work  proper.  This 
statement  does  not  include  the  appropriations  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion service  at  the  Capital,  which  are  included  in  the  legislative  bill 

Table  24. — Receipts  from  natttralization  fees  and  disbursements  from  various  appro- 
priations for  the  enforcement  of  the  naturalization  law  and  for  rents t  supplies ^  and 
miscellaneous  expenses^  fiscal  years  1907  to  19B0. 


Year. 


1007. 
1008. 
1009. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1010. 
1020. 


Total.. 
Less  deficits. 


Naturalixa- 
tionfees 
reoeived. 


Excess  of  fees  received  over  cost  of  ad- 
ministration  


$65,120.00 
166,873.00 
172,202.13 
221,766.38 
200,561.52 
338.315.33 
350,716.60 
450,228.55 
441,764.40 
410,272.55 
635,027.52 
507,032.50 
507,087.07 
664,530.20 


Cost  of  ad- 
nUnistration. 


5,313,307.64 


$20,243.18 
1232,728.06 
U04,428.45 
176,415.06 
222,831.15 
257,678.90 
200,026.20 
331,517.26 
863,503.11 
380,075.00 
308,24a  15 
416,486.84 
812,056.38 
753,383.83 


4,862,705.47 


Cost  of  ad- 
ministration. 

in  excess  of 
fees  received. 


$65,854.15 
22,226.32 


Excess  of 
fees  reoeived 
over  cost  of 
administra- 
tion. 


214,068.41 
88,844.63 


301,893.51 


■ 


$35,885.83 


45,35a  40 
67, 72a  37 
80,636.84 
6O,6Oa40 

118,711.29 
78,171.88 
21,106.65 

242,687.87 
01,445.66 


842,406.68 
301,803.51 


450,603.17 


1  Included  in  these  expenditures  are  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Justice  of  field  force  prior  to 
the  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  wit,  fiscal  year  1008,  $103,000;  fiscal  year  1000, 
$150,000. 
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The  preceding  table  is  presented  to  show,  by  fiscal  years,  the 
receipts  from  fees,  and  the  disbursements  from  appropriations,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  remains  in  the  Public  Treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  net  balance  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
in  excess  of  all  expenditures  made  for  the  naturalization  service 
since  its  inception,  moluding  the  new  work  assumed  in  consequence 
of  the  great  war,  to  wit,  military  camp  work  and  citizenship  training. 

From  what  has  been  reportea  at  a  former  page  of  this  report,  that 
balance  would  have  been  much  larger  if  provision  had  been  made 
for  a  sufficient  force  in  the  clerks'  offices  to  serve  promptly  all  the 
appUcants  for  naturalization  who  presented  themselves. 

Tablb  25. — ReceipU  ofnalwralkaHonfeeSf^  arranged  by  quarters t  fiscal  years  ended  June 

SO,  1907  to  1920. 


Fiscal  year. 


1007*. 

1906.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913. . 

1914.. 

1915. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1930.. 


Total. 


First 
quarter. 


128,807.00 

42,286.03 

38,098.91 

50,497.20 

57,188.96 

65,68&10 

133,677.00 

81,207.15 

71,990.06 

74,672.77 

134,812.00 

130,060.45 

18^921.10 


Second 
quarter. 


882,763.60 
46,94&86 
42,710.94 
69,645.12 
67,68a  86 
76,879.60 

104,763.85 

121,850.60 
94,886.50 
89,802.30 

111,887.70 
78,766.35 

164,722.50 


Thlid 
quarter. 


$49,554.00 

40,001.00 

60,862.90 

81,481.05 

100,806.60 

103,053.00 

112,130.66 

125,841.40 

117,404.00 

107,678.40 

126,306.35 

183,367.90 

174,714.95 


Fourth 
quarter. 


858,280.40 

43, 88a  25 

80,103.63 

83,937.25 

112,738.98 

106,199.00 

100,767.65 

113,13&44 

135,965.40 

373,874.05 

135,426.46 

204,944.27 

191, 18a  66 


Total. 


866.120.00 
166»87a.00 
172,202.18 
221, 76a  38 
290,55L52 
338,815.33 
360,7ia60 
450,22&66 
441,764.40 
410,273.66 
635,937.58 
6n^982.60 
597,087.07 
664,580.90 


6,818,307.64 


1  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  total  of  these  fees  does  not  balance  with  the  number  of  papers  fUed 
because  from  an  ofBoe  in  which  the  fees  reach  atotal  of  86,000  in  any  fiscal  year  the  entire  subsequent  ooUeo- 
tions  of  such  offloe  in  said  year  are  remitted  to  the  bureau,  instead  of  the  cne^ialf. 

*  For  0  months  only. 

A  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  Gtizenship  Training, 
by  the  director,  is  appended  hereto,  to  which  reference  is  made  for 
information  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  that  branch  of  the  bureau's 
work.  As  will  be  seen,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Table  22  to 
segregate  the^  expenses  of  that  division  from  the  total  outlay  by  the 
bureau.  Owing  to  the  constant  interchanging  of  the  work,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  attain  to  anything  like  arithmetical  accuracy  in  this 
attempt.  ^  The  sum  reported,  $127,898.45,  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  a  partial  approximation  only,  with  a  leaning  toward  a  minimnin 
figure,  for  the  expenses  of  the  aivision. 
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To  the  Oammissioner  of  Naturalization: 

Sir:  The  year  just  ended  has  been  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the 
past  years  to  those  engaged  in  the  citizenship  education  work  which 
the  department  is  camang  on  through  this  division.  As  with  all 
large  undertakings,  there  have  been  periods  when  the  administra- 
tive machinery  has  not  revolved  as  expeditiously  as  those  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  work  had  hoped,  but  tne  year  in  review  has  been 
the  year  of  greatest  progress. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  public  schools  of  certain  citie.^ 
have  been  endeavormg  to  teach  the  adult,  native  and  foreign  born, 
for  many  years,  in  some  places,  notably  in  New  York  City,  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century.  That  great  pioneer  in  the  wider  use  of  the 
schoolhouses,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipzi^er,  in  the  late  seventies  undertook 
the  broadening  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  beyond  their  narrow 
and  cabined  usage,  and  succeeded,  as  early  as  1878,  in  securing 
authority  for  the  use  of  certain  public  schools  of  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  lecture  courses  for  adults. 

Similar  beginnings  elsewhere  mark  the  early  days  of  the  present 
nation-wide  citizenship  training  undertaking,  the  active  Federal 
participation  in  which  began  on  ifay  10,  1915,  at  the  reception  given  to 
the  "four  thousand  newly  made  citizens"  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Government  represented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  officials 
of  this  bureau.  Prior  to  that  time  such  efforts  were  unknown  outside 
of  the  communities  in  which  thev  flourished,  and  were  unrelated. 
Since  that  date  these  efforts  have  become  correlated  through  the 
medium  of  a  common  national  purpose. 

Within  two  weeks -after  the  date  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  for 
Immigrants  in  America  had  met  and  issued  an  appeal  based  upon 
the  words  of  the  President  uttered  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  Nation 
to  recognize  that  great  need — the  induction  into  fully  qualified  citi- 
zenship of  the  foreigners  of  this  country — by  a  movement  which 
then  was,  and  still  is,  known  as  Americanization.  Ajnericanization 
has  been  the  keynote  of  all  great  meetinffs  of  educators,  whether 
of  a  local  or  a  national  character,  since  tnat  time.  The  National 
and  many  State  legislatures  have  passed  Americanization  laws  and 
the  public  has  become  imbued  with  the  Americanization  thought, 
not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  born  but  to  the  native  citizenry 
as  well. 

The  national  movement,  which  had  been  under  way  in  this  bureau 
for  over  a  year  prior  to  the  Philadelphia  reception  referred  to,  has 
been  quietly  gathering  impetus  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  past 
vear  has  witnessed  the  greatest  accomplishments.  State  legislatures 
have  made  specific  laws  and  appropriations  for  teaching  American 
citizenship  ideals  in  the  public  schools. 

The  influence  of  the  federal  Goveramont,  speaking  through  this 
division,  has  been  to  accomolish  tho  onjanizntion  of  classes  distinctly 
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for  adults,  although  the  appeal  has  been  for  the  organization  of  classes 
for  the  foreign  bom  and  for  those  who  are  candidates  for  citizenship 
through  the  operation  of  the  naturalization  law.  Since  this  field 
brings  the  Federal  Government  into  contact  with  approximately  a 
million  and  a  quarter  seekers  after  American  citizenship  annually, 
with  the  number  constantly  increasing,  it  is  seen  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes  for  this  goodly  nimiber  means  to  provide  facilities  and 
machinery  for  the  miUions  of  unschooled  adults,  whether  they  be 
candidates  for  citizenship,  noncandidates,  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  there  are  3,043  communities  whose  public- 
school  authorities  are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  end  that  adult  Amencan  men  and  women  may  gain  the  equip- 
ment for  life  which  our  institutions  and  Government  intended  them 
to  have,  but  which  circumstances  in  their  boyhood  and  girlhood 
denied  them. 

PSACnCAL  PBOQBAM. 

Educators  throughout  the  country  are  welcoming  the  support  given 
to  their  profession  by  the  practical  plan  offered  through  cooperation 
with  this  division.  To  the  school  official  wishing  to  undertate  adult 
alien  instniction  the  division  sends  the  names  and  addresses  of  candi- 
dates for  naturalization  and  their  wives,  at  the  same  time  sending 
letters  inviting  these  prospective  citizens  to  attend  the  classes.  These 
letters  have  heretofore  been  forwarded  through  the  mail,  but  during 
this  year  the  method  of  effecting  direct  delivery  through  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  was  initiated  with  highly  gratifying  results. 
Announcement  posters  are  available  to  assist  in  publicity.  Student's 
textbooks  and  teacher's  manuals,  embodying  a  standard  course  in 
citizenship  training,  are  furnished  for  those  who  are  candidates  for 
citizenship.  Certificates  recognizing  the  cooperation  of  the  school, 
the  progress  of  the  student,  and  the  completion  of  the  course  are 
available  from  the  department  to  encourage  and  stimulate  both 
workers  and  students.  Various  aids  are  prepared  to  meet  specific 
difficulties. 

It  is  a  practical  program,  and  as  such  is  appealing  more  and  more 
to  the  progressive  Americanizing  agencies  of  the  country,  which  are 
agreed  that  the  public  school  is  the  medium  for  the  education  of  all 
adults,  whether  of  foreign  or  native  birth  and  not  alone  for  those 
who  desire  to  acquire  citizenship  through  due  process  of  law.  The 
correspondence  of  the  division  mdicates  a  nation-wide  appreciation 
of  the  assistance  offered  States  and  municipalities  and  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  plan. 

GOOPB&ATION  OF  THB  BOY  SGOITTS  OF  AMSBIOA. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  foreign-bom  resident  through 
every  possible  channel.  Letters  of  invitation  to  attend  the  citizen- 
ship classes  were  mailed  to  declarants  and  petitioners,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  postal  authorities  lound  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing delivery,  as  the  aliens  had  moved  from  the  place  of  residence 
shown  in  the  naturalization  papers,  and  many  letters  were  returned 
undelivered.  Hence  the  mail  did  not  thoroughly  answer  the  purpose, 
although  in  most  instances  it  proved  to  be  effective.    Pubhc^oiooi 
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teachers  and  pupils  were  enlisted,  and  racial  organizations  were 
induced  to  undertake  the  work  of  acquainting  the  foreign-born  with 
the  opportxmities  that  were  offered  them.  This  has  worked  out 
admiraDly  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  racial  organizations  do  not 
exist  in  all  localities,  nor  do  all  nationalities  identify  themselves 
through  organizations. 

Late  in  1919  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
was  reauested  to  give  aid,  and  it  pledged  100  per  cent  cooperation. 
Since  tne  beginning  of  January  of  this  year  the  members  of  that 
organization  nave  been  enthusiastically  assisting  the  Government 
and  the  public  schools  in  promoting  citizenship  traming.  The  Scouts 
have  actively  participated  in  40  States,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  avenues  through  which  this  band  of  youths  can  work  in 
expressing  the  spirit  of  America  are  innumerable,  but  their  activities 
lip  to  the  present  time  have  been  confined  to  carrying  in  person  the 
message  of  invitation  of  the  Government  to  the  foreign  born  to 
attencT  the  citizenship  classes  and  in  assisting  at  public  ceremonies 
held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  publicly  the  interest  in  American 
ideals. 

The  cards  of  invitation  are  addressed  in  the  division  and  sent  in 
bulk  to  the  respective  superintendents  of  schools,  who  in  turn  deliver 
them  to  the  local  scout  officials  for  distribution.  On  the  reverse  of 
the  invitation,  m  spaces  provided  therefor,  the  Boy  Scout  fills  in 
the  location  of  the  nearest  citizenship  class  and  the  hours  at  which 
instruction  is  given.  On  a  separate  card  he  fills  in  the  name  and 
address  of  the  candidate  visited,  the  name  of  the  scout  making  the 
deliverv,  and  his  troop  number.  These  scout  cards  are  returned, 
through  the  scout  official,  to  th«^  superintendent  of  schools,  for  his 
information.  It  is  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the  smaller  centers, 
to  find  the  superintendent  of  schools  acting  also  as  scout  official — a 
combination  which  insures  the  fullest  cooperation. 

At  public  ceremonies  held  jointly  by  the  school  officials,  the  clerks 
of  courts,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  certificates 
of  naturalization  and  the  certincates  of  graduation  from  the  public- 
school  citizenship  classes,  the  Boy  Scouts  are  acting  as  ushers, 
furnishing  instrumental  music,  and  leading  in  repeating  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

As  indicative  of  the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  prospective  American  citizens,  the  following 
excerpts  from  letters  may  be  quoted: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  April  27,  I  would  state  that  the  boys  delivered  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  invitations  we  received;  there  were,  however,  some  who  could  not  be 
located,  having  left  the  city.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  boys  had 
wonderful  success  in  that  the  majority  were  induced  to  attend  some  school  or  class. — 
(F.  Bryant  Gale,  Scout  Executive,  Bayonne,  N.J.) 

The  educational  record  cards  and  addressed  cards  of  invitation  covering  recent 
naturalization  filings  in  our  locality  have  been  received  at  the  Fresno  Nig:ht  School, 
and  we  have  cooperated  in  each  instance,  when  the  cards  have  been  received,  with 
the  local  Boy  Scout  officers.  These  cards  have  brought  very  fine  results  in  that  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  people  interviewed  are  now  attending  night  school  classes.  We  axe 
convinced  that  the  movement  for  Bov  Scout  cooperation  in  the  training  for  citizenship 
is  bound  to  be  universally  successful. — (F.  D.  Sutton,  principal,  Fresno  Evening 
High  School,  Fresno,  Calif.) 
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The  above  are  typical  of  a  great  hiliriber  of  letters  received  in  the 
Division  of  Citizensriip  Training  from  both  school  and  scout  officials. 

It  is  contemplated  that  eventually  the  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts* 
shall  extend  beyond  the  methods  of  cooperation  outlined  above. 
In  promoting  the  American  spirit  in  industry,  the  Boy  Scouts  are 
admirably  fitted  to  participate  in  factory  noonday  meetings  which 
can  be  made  both  mteresting  and  instructive.  First-aid  or  fire- 
drill  demonstrations  can  be  given  by  them  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  employees,  and  these  can  be  followed  by  a  short  talk  by  a 
member  of  some  other  cooperating  agency,  pointing:  out  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  attencung  the  citizenship  classes.  Tho 
meetings  can  be  closed  by  the  Boy  Scout  musical  organization, 
rendering  patriotic  selections. 

The  number  of  Boy  Scout  invitations  sent  for  personal  dolivorv 
to  candidates  for  citizenship  was  44,489,  in  338  communities. 

When  the  youth  of  America  have  had  their  Americanism,  thoir 
sense  of  fair  play,  appealed  to  they  have  never  failed  to  come  forward 
in  any  emergency  worthy  of  sons  of  their  countr}^.  Into  this  duty 
which  their  constituted  officers  have  placed  upon  them  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  cheerfully,  eagerly,  and  enthusiastically  entered.  They 
have  approached  the  stranger  not  with  the  sense  of  prejudice  inspired 
by  their  strangeness  of  tongue,  and  with  the  too  ready  appellation 
"wop/'  "guinea,''  "kike,"  and  the  like.  On  the  contrar\^,  they 
have  met  these  coming  Americans  as  guests,  who,  though  strange, 
are  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  courtesies  usual  to  guests.  It  has. 
brought  them  together  under  conditions  which  have  precluded 
unpleasantness  and  which  have  given  a  setting  for  future  contacts 
of  a  helpful  character. 

The  number  of  invitations  sent  for  personal  delivery  bv  Boy  Scouts 
from  January  6  to  June  30,  1920,  bv  States  and  Territories,  is  as 
folio  rV's:  Alabama.  53:  Alaska.  19;  Arizona,  66;  California,  2,603: 
Colorado,  602:  Connecticut.  1,224;  District  of  Columbia,  543; 
Georgia,  128;  Illinois,  1,420:  Indiana,  1,081;  Iowa,  275;  Kansas, 
217;  Kentucky,  168:  Maine,  88;  Maryland,  1,061;  Massachusetts, 
3,694:  Michigan,  6,257;  Minnesota,  4,285:  Missouri,  6;  Montana, 
238:  Nebraska,  712;  New  Hampshire,  23:  New  Jersey,  5,457:  New 
Mexico,  21:  New  York,  2,510;  North  Carolina,  4;  North  Dakota, 
46;  Ohio,  2,417;  Oklahoma,  23:  Oregon,  70:  Pennsylvania,  2,452; 
Rhode  Island,  1,003;  South  Carolina,  71;  South  Dakota,  97;  Texas, 
472;  Utah,  15:  Vermont,  59;  Virginia,  103;  Washington,  1,266; 
West  Virginia,  216;  Wisconsin,  3,346;  Wyoming,  69.     Total,  44,489. 

A  new  chapter  in  citizenship  instruction  was  added  during  the 
year,  consisting  of  a  study  in  national  government  through  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  first  of  these  pilwimages  was  made 
by  the  Americanization  classes  of  the  public  schools  of  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  under  Supervisor  Edward  Berman.  These  studies  will  consist 
of  visiting  each  House  of  Congress  in  session,  visits  to  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington  City  and  witnessing  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  sight-seeing  trips 
to  Mount  Vernon  and  Arlington,  a  bird's  eye  view  oi  the  city  from 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  special  entertainments.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the'  State  Department  to  view  the 
originals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the 
Articles    of    Confederation,    the    Emancipation    Proclamation,    the 
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definitive  treaty  of  independence,  and  other  sacred  documefits^  of 
the  Nation.  In  several  cities  the  citizenship  classes  are  preparing 
pilgrimages  to  Washington  during  the  coming  school  year. 

WITH  THE  IKDUSTBIBS, 

With  the  development  of  Americanization  activities  it  has  been 
more  and  more  discerned  that  the  place  of  employment  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  tKe  foreign  born  to  learn  things  American. 
This  is  also  true  as  to  the  number  who  can  be  reached  by  those 
influences  which  are  established  for  public  education,  since  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  founa  employment  in  the  industries. 
Therefore,  by  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  it  is  be- 
coming  daUy  less  difficult  to  reac^  personaUy  many  of  foreign  birth. 
Approximately  800,000  cards  were  sent  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  in  compliance  with  their  requests  to  enable  them  to  ascertain 
the  mind  of  tneir  foreign  born  toward  citizenship.  About  8,000 
concerns  were  communicated  with,  and  in  practical!^  every  instance 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  division,  a  com- 
petent employee  was  designated  to  assist  the  foreign-born  employees 
m  their  desire  to  become  American  citizens  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  duty  and  advantage  of  becoming  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  naturalization  procedure,  our  langui^e,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  American  citizenship  wouM  miposo  upon  them. 
The  experience  of  the  division  indicates  that  when  the  proper  spirit 
of  conndence  has  been  established,  the  employees  voluntarily  ap- 
proach the  representative  of  the  company  ana  seek  advice  and  assist- 
ance not  only  upon  the  subject  of  American  citizenship  but  also 
upon  many  questions  concerning  their  personal  affairs.  In  many 
instances  misimderstandin^  which  naturally  arise  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  are  amicably  disposed  of  and  the  loss 
of  a  job  to  the  latter  and  of  an  employee  to  the  former  is  avoided. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  value  to  the  company  of  the  services  of  such 
a  representative  is  greatly  enhanced,  as  his  activities  lower  labor 
turnover,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  the  industrial 
world  is  confronted  at  the  present  time. 

Thousands  of  foreigners  who  for  years  have  desired  to  apply  for 
citizenship  have  been  deterred  thi:ough  fears  of  exploitation  aroused 
by  unfortunate  experiences  of  their  friends.  The  selection  of  some 
person  in  the  place  of  employment  whose  services  are  without  cost 
and  whose  advice  may  be  depended  upon  has  encouraged  many  of 
these  to  take  the  step. 

With  the  preliminary  naturalization  forms  on  hand  in  the  factories, 
the  saving  of  the  time  of  the  employee  has  been  ffreat.  Formerly 
candidates  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court 
and  there  fill  out  tne  forms.  In  many  instances  they  could  not 
recall  certain  dates  or  other  information  which  was  required  to  be 
shown,  and  had  to  consult  data  at  home,  which  necessitated  another 
journey  to  the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of  court,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Under  the  present  method,  when  the  applicant  arrives 
at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  the  necessary  data  are  immediately 
available  and  the  naturalization  papers  may  be  issued  without 
delay. 
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After  the  primary  step,  the  employees  are  m^ed  to  em*oIl  as 
students  in  one  of  tne  citizenship  classes  maintained  by  the  public- 
school  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship 
Training.  The  Standard  Course  in  Citizenship  Instruction,  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Government,  is  used  in  these  classes  and  the 
certificate  of  graduation  which  is  awarded  to  each  student  who  suc- 
cessfully completes  the  course  is  accepted  by  the  courts  generally 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  applicant's  qualifications  to  be  aa- 
mitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  results  from  this  effort 
to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  classes  and  to  prepare  candidates 
for  citizenship  for  the  responsibilities  they  must  assume  after  admis- 
sion to  the  body  politic  of  the  country  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Almost  unlimited  space  would  be  needed  to  set  forth  the  thousands 
of  reports  of  the  success  of  industrial  employers  in  their  patriotic 
cooperation  with  the  division.  They  show  constant  increases  in 
their  successes  with  the  foreign-bom  employees  and  breathe  a  faith 
in  the  ultimate  and  quite  speedj^  equipment  of  all  adult  illiterates — 
native  and  foreign  bom— ^^with  information  as  to  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  that  will  take  them  out  of  the  sphere  of 
influence  unfriendly  to  the  principles  of  our  republican  form  of 

fovemment.  As  a  general  proposition  it  can  be  said  that,  with 
ut  few  exceptions,  mdustry  recognizes  the  public  schools  as  the 
responsible  local  civic  authority  over  these  enterprises  and  works 
in  cooperation  with  them.  Teachers  are  generaliy  obtained  froxsk 
and  paid  by  the  public  schools,  although  in  many  instances  all 
equipment,  books,  charts,  and  other  paraphernalia  are  paid  for  by 
the  industrial  concerns. 

The  industries  reporting  to  and  consulting  with  the  division  are 
to  be  found  in  ever^  State  of  the  Union  and  in  Alaska,  and  they 
represent  the  entire  industrial  field  of  America. 

At  the  National  Conference  on  Americanization  in  Industries  held 
at  Boston.  Mass.,  June  22,  23,  and  24,  1919,  the  position  of  industry 
in  this  field  was  clearly  made  known  in  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  body: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  educational  forces  of  industry,  recognize  that  industry 
has  a  definite  part  with  the  other  forces  of  the  community  in  initiating  and  organizing 
Americanization  work:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  instruction  in  English  for  non-English-epeaking  people  shoiild  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  public  educational  forces,  provided  those  forces 
are  prepared  and  will  assume  the  responsibility.  We  pledge  our  aid  in  our  respective 
communities  to  bring  about  this  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  non-English-speaking  employees  attending  English  classes  in 
industry  should  attend  such  classes  voluntarily,  on  their  own  time,  and  without 
compensation. 

Resolved,  That  every  industry  employing  non-English-speaking  people  should 
formulate  a  definite  policy  regaraing  Americanization  work,  and  that  such  work  can 
best  be  done  when  a  responsible  person  is  charged  with  its  direction. 

Resolvedf  That  we,  as  a  representative  group  of  industries,  imanimoualy  disapprove 
making  naturalization  a  condition  of  employment,  and  recommend  that  every  com* 
munity  establish  at  least  one  school  for  dtizenahip. 

OBSTACLES  XXFEBEBNGBD  XK  XNDUSTBT. 

There  are  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  better  citizen- 
ship movement  which  are  natural  to  industry.  These  may  probably 
all  he  summed  up  in  the  crjdng  necessity  for  production. 
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This  necessity  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  creation  of  more 
highly  perfected  methods  to  accomplish  the  necessar}'  volume  of 
manufacture  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  prorated  per  capita 
expense  in  proportion  to  the  individual  employee,  for  such  has  been 
the  experience  m  the  industrial  world  in  the  past.  With  the  simplifi- 
cation of  processes  of  production  will  come  a  readjustment  of  manu- 
facture along  lines  that  will  reckon  with  the  increased  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  wie  laborer.  Adjustments  now  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment will  be  made  which  wul  be  in  greater  recognition  of  the  direct 
relationship  of  the  higher  intellectual  average  among  the  rank  and 
file  in  industry.  Out  of  these  readjustments  will  come  a  closer  and 
more  intimate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  what  is  now  termed 
Americanization  work  on  the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

Disturbances  of  the  citizenship  classes  now  result  from  the  shifting 
of  the  hours  of  the  workers.  Those  who  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  class  hours  that  occur  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  day 
shift  find  it  difficult  to  readjust  themselves  to  attend  the  classes  set 
for  the  morning  hour.  In  plants  distributed  over  an  extended  area, 
shifting  of  employees  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  often 
raises  the  obstacles  of  distance  and  prevents  their  attendance. 
Many  have  overcome  this,  however,  although  it  has  entailed  miles  of/ 
wallang.  Few  such  industrial  concerns  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
classes  distributed  throughout  their  works  to  admit  of  attendance 
upon  classes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  employment. 

Overtime  work  is  another  normaland  natural  obstacle,  for  however 
great  mav  be  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  attend  the 
classes,  tKe  opportunity  to  add  to  his  compensation  is  one  that  is 
difficult  to  forego. 

In  many  plants  the  indisposition  of  the  foreman  to  give  favorable 
regard  to  tne  educational  advancement  of  the  laborer  whom  he 
supervises  is  probably  a  greater  difficulty  than  many  others.  A  higher 
standard  of  mtelligence  exists  in  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  such  intelligence  is  amenable  more  and  more  to 
the  sympathetic  and  intelligent  relationship  of  authority  and  less 
and  less  to  the  mandatory.  In  large  concerns  where  the  welfare  of 
the  employees  is  the  immediate  concern  of  the  employer,  where  the 
employer  is  accessible  to  the  employee,  this  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated.  The  foreman  of  the  old  school  believes  in  the  mandate 
form  rather  than  the  conciliatory  or  reasonable  and  reasoning  form  of 
supervision.  He  therefore  feels  that  with  the  increase  in  the  under- 
standing and  intelligence  of  his  subordinates  will  come  the  waning 
of  his  authority,  hence  expressions  of  disfavor  are  the  order  with 
probably  the  average  foreman.  Reports  show  that  much  of  the 
effort  01  the  leaders  in  industry  toward  the  increase  of  American 
ideals  is  often  negatived  by  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the 
foremen. 

The  tendency  of  fellow-employees  to  ridicule  their  fellow-workers 
for  *' going  to  school"  is  one  of  the  forces  against  which  those  who 
earnestly  and  intelligently  desire  to  better  themselves  must  contend. 
Much  of  this  ridicule  is  inspired  through  fear  that  the  fellow-worker 
attending  the  citizenship  classes  will  outstrip  those  who  do  not  do  so. 

Lack  of  coordination  of  forces  of  industry  with  this  educational 
movement  which  the  leaders  in  industry  themselves  support  directly 
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and  far-sightedly  is  being  perceived  and  steps  taken  to  bring  about 
within  factories  a  better  working  organization. 

COOPERATION  IN  CENSUS. 

Heretofore  no  census  of  alien-born  persons  under  21  years  has  been 
taken,  but  at  the  instance  of  this  office  the  Director  of  the  Census 
caused  the  schedules  for  the  Fourteenth  Census  to  be  modified  so  as 
to  set  forth  all  alien  declarants  and  all  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  instead 
of  only- those  21  years  and  over,  thereby  enumerating  the  foreign 
bom  as  aliens,  declarants,  and  citizens.  The  result  of  this  will  be 
complete  statistics  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
showing  the  aliens,  both  minors  and  adults;  declarants,  both  mmors 
and  adults,  since  aliens  declare  their  intention  in  large  numbers  after 
18  and  before  21  years;  and  citizens,  both  minors  and  adults,  as  well 
as  those  becoming  citizens  by  direct  naturalization  and  those  by 
derivation.  Such  information  will  be  of  incElculable  value  toward 
learning  the  exact  problem  and  its  solution. 

In  further  cooperation  in  the  census  taking,  20,000  letters  were  sent 
to  the  public-school  teachers  conducting  the  citizenship  classes,  and 
300,000  circulars  were  distributed  to  the  foreign  bom  by  which  the 
taking  of  the  census  was  made  known  and  steps  taken  to  allay  any 
suspicions  of  the  nature  of  the  census. 

Table  A. — Statement  by  monthe  showing  the  nurnher  of  cities,  tovms,  and  rural  coth- 
munities  cooperating  cRreeUy  or  indirecuy  with  the  divieion  in  its  ediuxUional  work. 


Date. 


Growth,  by  months,  of  places  cooperating. 


'  July  31, 1919 } 

Aug.  31, 1919 

Sept.  30, 1919 

Oct.  31. 1919 

N  ov.  30, 1919 

Dec.  31, 1919 

Jan.  31, 1920 

Feb.  29, 1920 

Mar.  31, 1920 

Apr.  30, 1920 

May  31, 1920 

June  30, 1920 


Directly. 


8  ' 
10* 
167 
500 
739  , 
992 
1,260 
1,371 
1,480 
1,683  < 
1,620 
1,848 


Total 
monthly 
addltlcmg. 


7 

7 

137 

380 

520 

765 

920 

1,039 

1,135 

1,144 

1,149 

1,195 


15 

15 

17  1 

2 

304 

287 

880 

576 

1,259 

379 

1,757 

498 

2,180 

423 

2,410 

230 

2,615 

205 

3,727 

113 

2,778 

51 

3,043 

265 

NOTE.— The  foregoing  table  represents  actual  cooperation,  as  heretofore  explained,  received  from  3,043 
communities  dnrine  the  fi&cal  year  1920.  The  previous  year's  report  of  2,240  communities  Included  all 
those  which  had  before  that  time  ioined  in  this  work,  as  well  as  those  cooperating  during  the  fLscal 
year  1919.  ,  r       — «        — o 

■ 

Table  A  indicates  the  growth  by  months  in  the  number  of  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  communities  cooperating  directly  or  indirectly  in 
their  educational  work  with  the  adxilt  foreign-born  men  and  women. 
The  first  column  includes  all  communities  that  cooperated  as  units 
directly  with  this  division  in  their  Americanization  activities. 

The  second  column  includes  those  smaller  districts  which  wero 
unable    to    work    independently    but    supported    Americanizatio:i 
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activities  in  near-by  cities  and  towns,  sending  their  candidates  for 
naturalization  to  the  citizenship  classes  of  the  Tatter  places. 

The  third  column  is  a  total  of  the  first  and  second  columns,  showing 
the  actual  growth,  by  months,  in  the  number  of  communities  coopera- 
ting directly  and  indirectly,  with  a  final  total  on  June  30  of  3,043 
communities  in  which  Americanization  activities  were  assured  during 
the  fiscal  year  1920. 

The  last  column  indicates  the  number  of  communities  added  each 
month,  w^hich  totaled  3,043.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  October 
is  the  banner  month. 

Table  B. — Number  of  cooperating  communiti/  school  organizations^  by  counties  and 
States  J  and  coo'perating  county  school  organizations  assodcUed  with  me  Division  of 
Citizenship  Training  fiscal  year  19S0. 


state. 

» 

Communities  cooperating. 

Counties 
cooperat- 
ing 
(total). 

Counties 
cooperat- 

New. 

1 

47 

n 

19 

4 

•1       "1 

r 

Renewed. 

Total. 

ing  as 
units. 

Alabama 

6 

1 

10 

53 

12 

29 
4 

185 

91 

141 
2 
2 
5 
2 

12 

80 

35 

71 

38 
5 

16 

18 

23 

193 

174 

229 

6 

23 
103 

64 

12 

37 
130  1 

18  ; 
183 
4 

96 

88 

23 

35 
219 

18  ! 

22; 

58 
4 

33 

31  , 

13 

12 
194 

21 
137 

39 

3 

1 

.\laska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

9 

1 
32 
27 

8 

1 

2 

California 

95 

51 

80 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

51 

27 

31 

11 

1 

15 

13 

18 

142 

111 

130 

1 

8 

17 

18 

2 

26 

77 

5 

127 

2 

18 

52 

11 

9 

108 

11 

2 

9 

10 

Colorado 

Contiecticut . . .' 

2 

"Delft  ware .' 

Di<ttr1p.tnfrohini1>la.                                  

Florida 1 

2 

2 

8 

30 

17 

45 

25 

4 

4 

8 

2 

13 

44 

74 

3 

18 

32 

37 

8 

7 

16 

9 

46 

3 

39 

28 

13 

22 

37 

3 

2 

32 

4 

25 

6 

7 

5 

29 

7 

43 

15 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

9 

29 

1              8 

40 

27 

4 

1 

5 

5 

51 

1             63 

1              6 
16 
86 
46 
10 
11 
53 
13 
56 
2 
78 
36 
12 

2n 
111 

7 
20 
49 

1 
5 

16 

14 

T^iiisiana-  r , . ,  - r r ,  - - - . , . . 

Ifi^itift 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

12 

61 

1 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

3 

23 
27 

1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  Mexico 

2 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

14 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

3 

Oreeon 

18 

Pennsylvania 

3 

Rhode Tsland -- . 

South  Dakota  

17 

2                  2  1 

Texas 

20 
24 

13 

7 

ft 

Utah 

Vermont. 

10                  3 

Virginia 

•       5 

132 

4 

66 

17 

7 
62 
17 
71 
22 

Washineton 

17 

Wisconsin 

S 

3 

1,530 

1,513 

3,043 

855 

271 

Table  B  represents  the  number  of  cooperating  community  school 
organizations,  as  well  as  cooperating  county  school  organizations 
associated  with  the  Division  ox  Citizenship  Training  during  the  fiscal 
v:»iir  1920. 
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Column  three,  which  represents  the  total  number  of  new  communi- 
ties (those  enlisting  in  tne  work  for  the  first  time),  and  renewed 
communiti^  (those  which  had  joined  in  the  work  in  previous  years 
and  renewed  their  activities  for  1919-20),  gives  a  grand  total  of 
3,043  communities  actively  cooperating  in  Americanization  work. 
Minnesota  with  a  total  of  229  communities  and  Pennsylvania  with 
only  10  less  make  an  exceptionally  good  showing.  Washington, 
Massachusetts,  California,  and  New  York,  however,  have  nearly  as 
many  active  communities. 

Cqlumn  four  shows  the  number  of  counties  represented  by  the 
total  number  of  new  and  renewed  communities. 

The  last  column  includes  those  counties  in  which  the  head  of  the 
county  school  organization  pledged  support  in  the  work. 

Table  C. — Showing  in  first  and  second  columns  partial  reports  from  1,295  communities 
of  the  number  of  classes  and  total  enrollment,  and  in  remaining  columns  names  fur- 
nished and  blank  supvlies  furnished  to  the  total  number  of  cooperating  communities  as 
enumerated  in  last  column. 


Number 

of 
classes. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Names      fur- 
nished. 

Blank   supplies 
furnished. 

Com- 
munities 

state. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Cards. 

Letters. 

cooper- 

atbiff 

(total). 

Alabama 

4M) 

28 

264 

315 

3 

87 

53 

Alaska 

20 
20 

324 
824 

600 
833 

12 

Arizona 

29 

4 

Arlransaii .                                     .... 

California. ..... 

148' 

49 
165 

7,676 
1,507 
3,377 

3,603 
1,061 
3,592 

1,700 

484 

1,928 

1,197 
746 
955 

1,743 

185 

Colorado 

91 

Connecticut.. 

50 

141 

Delaware 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

34 
5 

1 

8 

101 

22 

18 

8 

1 

2 

2 

7 

316 

152 

594 

*  79i 

311 

7 

27 

1,926 

1,747 

338 

8,221 

10 

26 

471 

264 

7,737 

4,538 

7,621 

891 

82 

240 

87 

16,571 

2,469 

681 

336 

166 

164 

31 

81 

17 

7,066 

1,193 

466 

188 

96 

675 

2 

Florida 

5 

Georgia 

2 

Idaho 

12 

nilnois 

3,090 

114 

194 

275 

60 

6,000 

80 

Indiana. . .  - .* 

35 

Iowa 

71 

* 

38 

Kentucky 

5 

l^ouliflana. . .  - ... 

16 

Maine 

268 

2,236 

T,681 

11,458 

5;648 

109 

952 

3,921 

4,626 

2,500 

18 

Maryland 

"'i68 

2,725 

145 

863 

23 

Massachusetts 

198 

Michiean 

174 

Minnesota .  - 

220 

M{ffsi88ipri . .  - , .  T , 

6 

Missouri 

26 
28 
65 

10 

107 

140 

8 

1,184 

■ 

680 

878 
2,188 

190 
2,198 
4,106 

112 
46,752 

21 
687 
807 

186 

12,907 

24 

34,384 

9 

811 

364 

3 

94 

7,677 

10 

16,666 

23 

Montana. 

43 

310 

30 

84 

612 

108 

Nebraska. 

64 

Nevada 

12 

New  Hamnshlre. ...,- 

87 

New  Jersey 

130 

New  Mexico 

18 

New  York 

4,199 

188 

North  Carolina '. 

4 

North  Dakota 

83! 

213 

8 

18 

812 

35 

I 

41 

622 

7,186 

46 

404 

11,566 

2,867 

27 

609 

136 

4,053 

40 

855 
9,812 
1,101 

196 

197 

42 

5,222 

28 

468 

6,754 

649 

50 

93 

435 
3,232 

96 

Ohio 

60 

88 

Oklahnnia.     .    .,... r 

23 

Oreson 

240 
4,157 

200 
27 
20 

88 

P<«nnjiy)vaniB 

1,560 

210 

Rhode  Island. .  - 

18 

32 

South  Dakota - 

68 

Tennessee ...  - 

4 

Texas 

38 

62 

2 

5 

113 

1 

95 

19 

1,156 

908 

51 

112 

3,264 

10 

2,083 

362 

026 

348 

64 

659 
5,045 

224 
4,991 

183 

305 

148 

23 

117 

1,884 

120 

4,213 

62 

88 

Utah 

81 

Vermont 

35* 

860 
1,132 

18 

Vlridnia 

12 

104 

WAst  Vfreinla ...  - 

21 

*  1,076* 
183 

680 

187 

Wyoming 

80 

4,241 

129,942 

183,774 

70,119  i  29,944 

10,088 

3,048 

NoTX.->On]y  partial  reports  as  to  number  of  classes  and  total  enrollment  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
f  rom  some  States  no  statistics  were  received  in  answer  to  the  questionnaires  sent  oat. 
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liFrom  Table  C  it  will  be  noted  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  partial 
reports  received  from  1,293  of  the  3,043  communities  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  indicate  4,241  citizenship  classes  actually  estab- 
lished, with  an  enrollment  of  129,942  students.  To  hundreds  of  schools 
in  communities  where  there  has  been  active  cooperation,  a  total  num- 
l)erof  133,774  names  of  candidates  for  naturalization  and  70,119  names 
of  the  candidates'  wives  have  been  sent.  Invitations  from  the  division 
to  go  to  the  public  schools  were  also  sent  to  them. 

A  total  number  of  29,244  blank  educational  cards  for  enrolling 
candidates  in  the  classes  and  10,083  letters  of  invitation  have  been 
sent  to  many  cooperating  communities. 

The  last  column  of  this  table  shows  a  total  of  3,043  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities  where  cooperation  with  the  division  in 
Americanization  activities  was  assured. 

Table  D. — The  followirig  tv)o  statements  give  a  complete  list^  by  States  and  cities  or 
towns y  of  the  communtiies  cooperating  through  their  piiblic  schools  with  the  Division 
of  Citizenship  Training,  duririg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Statement  1 — Cooperating  communities  where  etatistics  are  available  showing 
the  number  and  enrollment  of  established  classes,  number  of  names  of  candidates 
&nd  candidates'  wives  furnished  thereto,  and  number  of  blank  forms  supplied. 


Number 
ofdaases. 

Total 

enrollment. 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
furnished. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
'     dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

1 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

1 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

Alabama. 

Birmingham  (including  En- 
sley,  Pratt  City,  Wylam). . . . 

477 

1 
1 
1 

313 
1 

1 

1 

1 • -_ 

Boyies 

; 

•Cardiff 

1 

Fairfield 

■* 

.  Total 

480 

315 

Aritona. 

Bisbee  (including  Don  Luis, 
Lowell.  Warren) 

51 
26 

34 
26 

19 
10 

12 
10 

075 

' 

-Clifton 

2 
8 

36 
344 

Douglas    (including    Boney- 
vilie,   0.    &    A.   addition, 
PirtleviUe,   Railroad  addi- 
tion, Snnnyside  Addition) . . 

Qlobe 

Humboldt 

1 
3 

I 

7 
200 

12 
24 

1 

Jerome  (indudinf  Hopewell).. 

28 

65 

7 
25 

Miami  (including  Lower 
Miami) 

3 

Peoria 

Phoenix 

24 

4 

... 

Prescott 

25 
130 

Sonora 

8 

1 

200 
1 

Stoddard 

•••••••■••i* 

Total 

26 

824 

254 

87 

833 

Anchorage 

23 

3 

100 

Eska....". 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 
1 
1 
1 

27 
22 
15 
140 
2 
51 
25 
21 
13 

Fairbanks 

2 

Juneau 

400 

Kenn«»^tt ..... 

Ketchikan 

Latouche 

. 

TCf^nfLTM^ 

Petersburs       

Wranmll  . .  . 

3 

Total 

20 

324 

28 

3 

500 

■■ 

812 
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Statement  1 — Continued. 


Number 
ofclas.<Ms. 

Total 
enrollment 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
furnished. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

■ 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
Invitation. 

California, 
Alameda 

5 

136 

36 
4 
8 
6 

22 
3 

1 
5 

1 
1 

Alhambra 

1 

AntiochC  including  Pittsburc). 

8 
2 
3 
4 

7 

230 
19 
56 
96 

408 

1.. •.••■....•  ....•...•.•. 

Areata 

30  1 

^Asusa 

Bakersfleld. 

Berkeley  (including  Albany, 
Kmeryville) 

63 
11 

33 

8 

Colma 

Colton 

3 

-      4 

1 

58 

1              131 

6 

, 

Crockett 

DalyCitv 

6 
5 

78 

1 

224 

6 
3 

14 

12 

Dunsrauir 

Kureka  (including  Elk  River, 
Foirhaven,     Falk,     Fresh- 
water, Rolph,  Ryans  Slough, 
Samoa) 

1 
2 

32 
41 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Fillmore 

Fresno 

98 

225 
1 

Olendale 

1 

L...      " 

Halfmoon  Bay 

75 

Lemoore 

5 

75 

5 
44  • 

782  1 

3! 

2 
24 

371 

1 

Long  Beach  (including  .Ma- 
mitos,  Seal  Beach,  Wilming- 
ton)  

1 

Los  Angeles  (including  Holly- 
wood,   Huntington    Park, 
Playa  del  Ray) 

10 
6 

4 
2 

43 

2 
S 

3,660 

7 

124 

42 

1,265 

15 
144 

1 

5d5 

Monrovia 

Needles 

Newman 

1 

Oakland  (including  Piedmont, 
San  Leandro) 

1,406 

3 
71 

6 

1 

650 

1 
29 

4 

1 

328 

Ontario  (including  Alta  Loma, 
Cucamonga,        P:tiwanda, 
Gu&sti,    Mountain    View, 
Upland) 

Pasadena    (including    Alta- 

•  •••■• .Vss  *• 

Pomona    (including    Clare- 
mont,  Lordsburg,  San  Di- 
ma-s.  Walnut). 



Redondo    Beach    (includhig 
Hermosa    Beach,   Manhat^ 
tan  Beach,  Perry) 

2 

27 

Redwood  CSty  (including  Bel- 
mont, Las  Lomitas,  Menlo 
Park,  Woodside) 

17  1 

1 

9 

Richmond  (including  El  Cer- 
rito,  San  rablo.  Stege) 

334 

.. .......•&• 

Riverside 

5 
7 

74 
3 

5 
3 

35 
1 

Roseville 

130 

Sacramento  (inchiding  Brod- 
erick,  Oak  Park) 

1 

23 

Sf\l<naA 

San  Diego  (including  Chula 

Vista,  East  San  Diego) , 

San  Fran^iflPft , . . 

14 

154 

::: ; ::: 

850 

San  Jose  (including  Berryeasa, 
Campbell,  Cupertino^deii- 
valo,    Evergreen.    Hester, 
Los  Gates,  Milpitas,  Santa 
Clara.  Saratoga.  Sunol) 

1 

176  ■ 

1 

22 

117 
9 

84 
12  ! 

97 
7 

52 

1 

32 
7 

375 

45 

200 

San  Mateo  (including  Beras- 
ford,  Burlingame,  Hillsbor- 
ongh,  Sftii  Bmnn) 

San  Pedro  (including  Lomita, 
Harbor  City,  Terminal  Is-  ' 
land) 

1 

1 
88 

San  Rafael  (including  Roes, 
San  Anwlmo) 

Santa  Barbara  (including  Go-  . 
leta,  Hope  District,  Monte- 
cito)....V. 

Santa  Cruz 

2  i 

.34* 

35 

.._ ^.. 
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Statbmbnt  1 — Continued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enroUment. 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
Itoilahed. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

1 

i     Candi- 
!     dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

CUi^omia— Continued. 

Santa  Monica  (including  Ingle- 
wood,   Ooean   l^ark,   Saw- 
telle,    Sherman,    Soldier's 
naiTiA,  Th^  PftliT^o) 

84 
2 

23 

1 

Santa  Paula 

South  Pasadena 

1 
3 

12 
286 

South  San  Francisco 

48 

230 

2 

10 

15 
9 

29 

17 

120 

2 

4 

5 
4 

• 

Stockton 

fipnnj^ale 

70 

Turldbk 

Vallejo  (Inchidine  Bay  Tex^ 
race,    Mare   Island    Navy 
Yard,  South  Vallejo) 

visaiia! r.....::;:::: 

Watsoovllle  (Including  school 
districts  of  Aptoe,  Ameeti, 
Calabasas,  Carlton,  Caaserly, 
Corralitos,  Femdale,  Fruit- 
vale,    Green   Valley,    Hill 
School.  Larkin  Valley,  Oak- 
dale,  Pleasant  Valley,  Rail- 
road, Roache.  San  Andreas) . 

1 

Yreka 

5 

*  ""m 

1 

1 

............ |. .. .  ....... 

Total 

143 

7,«76 

8,663 

1,700 

1,197 

1,743 

Colorado. 
Agullar 

2 

27 

4 

4 

Boulder 

100 

Brighton 

2* 

8 

- 

r 

Bnuh  (including  Snyder) 

is 
.■••........ 

7 

Camp  Shumway 

2 

1 
1 

10 

9 

34 

11 

800 

Cokedale  (including  Bon  Car- 
bon)   

1 

1 

Crested  Butte 

I>elagua 

Denver 

10 

838 
1 
............ 

366 

Florence 

1i*nrt<>k11<Tin  ., 

1 
1 

26 

16 

Frederick  (including  Dacomo, 
Firestone) 

14 
3 

14 

9 
2 

10 

20 

<^'wnd  Jnnntion  ... 

Greeley  (including  Evans,  La 
Salle,  Lucerne) 

4 

60 
35 
18 
26 

Kersey 

Laf ayeitte , 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

La  Jun  ta '..'. 

Lamar.,  t a 

I^oveland .  ,.,.^, . .-,, ^ .  * 

15 
16 
21 

Montrose ' 

1 
2 

6 

7 

6 
1 
2 
6 

MorlOT* ' 

Oak  Cnek  (Including  Pallas).  J 

Primero l -i 

100 
500 

Puebb - 

2 

43 

45 

8 

20 

7 

Rodtcy  Ford 

ISfli^:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

6 
11 
17 
17 
45 

Setnmdo 

Severance ' 

Soprls 

Sterling  (including  Atwood, 
Crook,   Graylln,  nifl,   Pa-  i 
droni,  Wiuard) .* 

17 

10 

Sugar  City 

1 

• 

4 

1 

29 

43 

8 

Telluride  (including  Llber^ 
Bell  Mine,  Smuggler,  Smug- 
<;ler  Mill.  Smuggler  Mine, 
Tomboy  Mine) 

18 

3 

■ 

Tinipa8..,..r ...T 

• 

41 

23 

25 

Wfiiflflin 

1 
2 

10 
28 

Walsenburg 

12 

8 

814 
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Statembnt  1— Oontinued. 

Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enrollment 

Names  famished.             ^1S5,Sh?§!*'' 

i 

State  and  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

1 

Cbtorado— Continued. 
"WiiVampbnrg 

1 

21 
100 

1 

1 

Windsor 

Total 

40 

1,507 

1,051 

484 

745 

OonnectlctU. 
Ansonia 

112 

■ 

3 
4 

56 

2 
1                  1 

Berlin    (including    Beckley, 
Blue    Hills.   East    Berlin, 
Kenslnf;ton) 

Bran  ford  (including  Madison). 

Bridgeport   (Including   Long 
Hill,    NichoLs,  Stratsfleld, 
Trumball) 

1  _     _  _        - 

28 
1 

867 
17 

1 

1 

■■■  i 

1 1 

Canaan 

t 1 

Dan  bury  (including;  Bethel)... 

55 

Danielson  (including   Brook-  ' 
lyn,  Killlngly) 

17 
11 

86 

16 

629 
3 

8 
6 

Derby  (including  East  Glas- 
tonbury)  

1 

1 

Fairfield'  (Inchiding    Green- 
field   Hill,    Holland    Hill,  | 
Nichols  Terrace,  Plattsville, 
Southport) 

55 

Greenwich  (including  Banks- 
ville,   Cos   Cob,    Olenville, 
Port  Chester.  N.  Y. ) 

26 

284 

7 
336 

Hartford      (inchidlng      East 
Hartford ,  Wethersfleld ) 

las 

JewettCity 

1                   60 

1 

Lime  Rock 

1 
4 
8 

7 
44 

202 

Litchfield 

Meriden 

46 
81 

25 
55 

Bf  iddletown 

•••.••...••• 

Milford 

50 

Naugatuck  (including  Orove- 
side,  Mellville,  Pond  Hill, 
Straitsville,  Union  City). . . . 

4 
32 

153 
830 

13 

198 

47 

880 

166 
3 

103 

7 
11 

14 
24 

11 

51 
10 

5 

141 

21 

New  Britain 

Nf<w  Canaan ........... 

New  Haven  (Including  East 
Haven,     Hamden,     West 
Haven,  Westville) 

452 

77 
2 

71 

3 

8 

6 
15 

6 

27 

5 

New  London  (including  Oro- 
ton,     Montville,     Mystic, 
Watcrford) 

North  Qrosvenor  Dale 

Norwich  (including  Norwich- 
ton,  Taftville,  YanUc) 

2 
2 

00 
20 

PlatnviUe  (including  Burling- 
ton, Canton  Street,  Collins- 
ville,   Farmington   Center, 
Wheatogue) 

Putnam 

Bockville  (including  EtUng- 
Um,  Tolcottville,^ToI]ana, 
Vernon,  Vemon  Center) 

1 

2 

Seymour 

65 
50 

Southington  (including  Che- 
shire^^Marion,     MiUdale, 

South    Norwaik    (including 
Cranberry,  East  Norwalk, 
Rowayton,  West  Norwalk, 
Wilton).... 

Stafford  Springs. . 

Stamford  (including  Darien, 
Glenbrook,  Springdale) 

8 
0 

251 
51 

Strattord...........™....::. 

76 

46 
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Statembkt  1 — Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 


Number 
ofdaases. 


Oonnedkutr-Conthuied. 

Thomp9onvlUe(incladIng  En- 
field, Hasardville,  Scitlco, 
SomerviUe) 

Torrington  (Including  Burr- 
ville,  Newfleld,  Torringford, 
West  Torrlngton) 

Wallingford 

Waterbunr  (Including  Back's 
Hill,  East  Farms,  East 
Mountain,  Hopeville,  Mid- 
dlebury.  Mill  Plain,  Oro- 
noque.  Park  Road,  Prospect, 
ReidviJle,  Town  Plot, 
Waterville,  Woloott) 

Watertown 

Westport  (Including  Greens 
Farms,  Saugatuckl 

Wlllimantic  including  town 
of  Windham) 

Windsor  (including  Poquo- 
nock.  Rainbow.  Wilson) 

Winsted  (including  Norfolk, 
Winchester) 


Total. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  (including  Lang- 
don  Station) , 


Florida. 

Tampa  (including  West  Tar- 

Wpon  Springs) 
est  Tampa  (Tampa  P.  O.). . 

Total 

Oeorgia.     • 
A.tlanta 


Savannah.. 
Total. 


Idaho. 

Pocatello  (including  Falrvlew, 

North  Pocatello) 

Potlatch 


Total. 


nUnoU. 


Alton 

Aurora  (including  Montgom- 
ery, North  Aurora) 

Blue  Island  (including  Burr 
Oak,  Morgan  Park) 

Bridgeport 

Canton  (including  Brereton, 
Norris,  St.  David) 

Chicago  (Including  Austin, 
Hawthorne,  Jefferson,  Ken- 
sington)  

Chicago  Heights  (including 
South  Chicago  Heights) 

Cicero  (including  I>rexel. 
Grant  World,  Warren  Park). 

Decatur 

Dixon 


DuquoiB 

EasiMollne... 
Bast  St  Louis. 


Total 
enrollment. 


9 


0 


1 
1 
3 
6 


155 


24 


3 
2 


3 


2 

10 

8 


8 
2 


3 

is' 


Names  l^nmished. 


Candi- 
dates. 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


311 


23 


12 
17 
76 

44' 


889 


4 

22 


19 


Blank  supplies 
ftirnished. 


Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 


13 


462 


2 
9 


12 


3,377 


3,502 


791 


187 
124 


311 


301 


79 


82 


129 
111 


240 


1,928 


164 


29 


31 


48 
33 


27 


27 


51 

svv 

47 


37 


87 


14 
88 


81 


17 


17 


3 
12 


86 
88 


453 


13,759 

137 

90 

38 

2 


34 

75 


3 
54 


2 

7 


0,202 

78 

40 
20 


11 

sol 


Letters  of 
invitation. 


600 


955 


50 


675 


100 

30 
10 


500 
2,350 


o,ooa 


810 
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Statement  1 — Continued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

1 
2 

1 

Total 
onrollment 

i 

i          19 

39 
12 

1 

1      Names  fi 

imished. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

1        Blank  sappiies 
ftimishea. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

i  ,  ,  .  ..,,, 

'     Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

//a'noiff— Continued. 
Sldorado 

Fairmount 

' 

1******* 

Granite  City 

60* 

576 

1                61 

57 

i9* 

248 
39 
33 

Joliet  Mncludine  Rockdale). . . . 

i 

Kewanee 

|. .......>••< 

La  Salle  (Including  Utica) 

Mark 

3 
2 

4 

4 

2 

8 

m 

52 
125 

37 

35 
.    151 

i 

Moline  (Including  Silvis) 

North  Berwin  (including  Dis- 
trict 98,  Cook  County,  Oak 
Park  P.  0.) 



8 

!                       1 

5 

;     '      ioo 

\ 
1 

*...               a... 

Oglesby  (Including  La  Salle 
TownsniD) 

1 

Peoria        

119 
9 

7 

IS 

125 

95 

18 

19 

28 

10 

11  ; 

10 

81 

12 

39 

6 

4 

4 

62 

45 

14 

9 

15 

4 

6* 

56 
5 

Piano 

Pocahontas. ...,-.,- 

Quincv 

1 

12 

Hockford 

1 

Hocik  TfilAnd.      . , 

18 
2 

278 
30 

1 

Hoyalton    (including    Bush, 
Hearst) 

1                ' 

Ses^er 

".".".".".'.'CV.'.'."."" 

Streator 

3 

29 

i 

Tavlorville 

Techny 

t 

, 

Tovey 

4 

25 

Waulf  csran 

"Woodstock 

******      **'l 

' 

Total 

101 

1,925 

15,571 

7,036 

1 

314 

120 

134 

4 

11 
56 
16 

7 

338 
69 

123 

3,090 

1 

1 

6,000 

Ind'iiTia. 

Andortion    Including  Alexan- 
dria.   El  wood,    Frankfort, 
Lanel,    Middletown,    Pen- 
dleton^  

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

21 

29 

56 

805 

35 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i,084  , 

209 

443 

10 

24 
89 
23 
10, 

576 

East  Chicago  (Including  Indi- 
ana Harbor) 

Huntertown,  New  Haven).. 

Gary 

Huntington 

Kokomo    (including    Center 
Township) 

Michigan  City 

.*..._..   ^a.ala.    *•._...... 

Klshawaka 

1 

Richmond 

10 : 

South  Rend  (including  River 
Park) 

1 

18 

Terre  Haute 

40 

Whitliijf  .including  Roberts- 
dale.  Rob\-,  Stieelit?  Park).. 

SCO 

1 

1 

46    

Total 

22 

1,747 

2,169 

1,103 

114 ; 

foiva. 
Albla 

• 

4 

8 

1: 

12 

1 
3 
3 

1 

.Aurelin 

Boone 

Buffalo  Center 

1 

5 

8 

Burlln:^on  (including  West 
Burlington) 

I 

Cedar  Falls 

i 

13 

Cedar  Rapids  f  including  Ben- 
son,    Bertram,   Cedar 
Heights,  Covington,  Edge- 
wood  school  district,  Janes- 
Junction,    New    Hartford, 
Palo,  Parkersburg,  Robbins) 

i 

160  ! 

12  ' 
156 

36  , 

80 
7 

20 
22 

• 
1 

1 

Centerville 

1 

Clinton 

1 

2 

27 

38 

1 

Council  Bluffs 

801 
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Stat;bmbnt  1 — Gontiuued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enrollment 

Names  itimiahed. 

Blank  supplit  s 
ftamiabed. 

state  and  dty  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates, 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
Invitation 

/owo— Gontlnaed. 

Davenport  (including  Betten- 
dorf.  Kookingbam) 

100 
143 

38 
66 

Des  Moines  (inehidlhg  Valley 
Jupction) .  T 

Fort  Dodge 

5 

38 

Iowa  City 

1 
1 
3 
42 
6 

1 

1 

3 

14 

1 

Towa  Falls 

T^amfnit 

KasonCity 

1 

61 

Oelwein 

Ottumwft. . , , , 

1 
2 

1 

3 

28 
35 
'2 

101 

PeUa 

4 

1' 

103 
2 
2 

Scarville 

2 

Sioux  City  (including  Leeds, 
Homingside,   Biverside, 
South  ^oox  City) 

54 

SprlneHill 

Tama 

2 

Total 

18 

338 

681 

456 

194 

Ktttutu. 
Caraldo  (Pittsburg  F.  0.) . . . . 

1 
3 

27 
30 

2 
4 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

EUswortb 

Garden  City 

2 

1 

40 
22 

3,079 

3 

11 

'^RnopoHs. ..........,.w....... 

Kansas  City  (including  Argen- 
tine, Bethel,  Bonner  Springs, 
Maywood,    Henages  Juno- 
tion,    Piper,    Bosedale, 
Turner,  Vinewood,  Welbom, 
Woloott) 

318 

1 

177 

1 

276 

Narka 

1 

New  Tabor  (Cuba  P.  C). . 

Offerle 

1 
8 

1 
4 

Pittsburg 

Total 

8 

3,221 

336 

188 

275 

Kentucky. 

BeUerue  (Newport  P.  <1) 

Louisville   (including   High- 
land Park) :......... 

1 

10 

1 
166 

96 

30 
20 

Paris 

1 

10 

166 

06 

50 

Lofuistona. 

KJ&IOMT. 

1 
1 

17 
9 

Total 

2 

» 

Maine. 
Auburn 

1 
1 

10 
22 

14 

5 

Anmista.  ....r-.--T--. --..»,.., 

83 

4 
76 
26 

40 

58 

11 

8 

40 

4 

37 
19 

Dover 

Lewiston. 

489 

R<?e¥1and.  .......     , 

Rumford  (inoludlng  Mexico, 
SmithviUe.  Vindnla) 

Waterville  (including   Fair- 
field* Oakland.  Winsiow) 

Total...." 

2 

4n 

1= 

368 

109 

1 

15283— LAB  1020 62 
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Statement  1— Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore  (including  Arling- 
ton, Brooklyn,  Catonsvllle, 
C'urtis  Bay,  Dundalk,  Frank 
linvillo,  f  ullerton,  Oarden- 
ville,  Govans,  Hamilton, 
Hillsdale,  Mount  Winans, 
Orangeviile,  Overlea,  Pikes- 
ville,  Roland  Park,  St,  Hel- 
ena, South  Baltimore,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Towson,  West 
Arlington) 

Perryvlile 


Number 
of  classes. 


Total 

Miusachuiftts. 


Adams 

Amesbury 

Attleboro  (including  Chattery, 
Norton,  Rehoboth,  Seekonk) 

Ayer 

Barre  (including  GilbertviUe, 
Hardwiok,  Petersham, 
South  Barre,  White  Valley). 

Beverlv  (including  Dan  vers, 
Wenham) 

Beverly  Farms 

Boston  (including  AUston, 
Brighton.  Chariestown,  Dor- 
chester, East  Boston,  Hyde 
Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  Matta- 

San,  Mount  Hope,  Roslin- 
ale,  Roxbury,  South  Bos- 
ton, West  Roxbury,  Read- 
vllle) 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chelsea 

Chioopee 

Clinton  (including  Boylston, 
Lancaster,  Sterling) 

Easthampton  (including 
Southampton) 

Easton  (including  Mansfield, 
North  Easton) 

Fall  River  (including  Swansea, 
Tiverton,  R.  I.,  WeStport) . . . 

Falmouth 

Fltchburg 

Framlngham  (including  Ash- 
land, Hopkinton,  Sherbom) . 

Gardner 

Gloucester  (including  Bay 
View,  East  Gloucester,  Es- 
sex, Lanesville,  Magnolia, 
Manchester,  West  Glouces- 
ter)  

Great  Barrlngton 

Greenfield  (including  Deer- 
field) 

Haverhill  (including  Merri- 
mac,  Newton,  N.  H.,  Plais- 
tow,N.H,) 

Holyoke  (including  South 
Hadley,  South  Hadley  Falls, 
Willimansett) 

Lawrence  (including  North 
Andover ) 

Lenox  (including  Lenox  Dale, 
New  Lenox,  North  Lenox).. 

Leominster  (including  Lunen- 
berg) 


0 

1 


6 
1 


4 

4 


91 
2 


3 
10 
10 

6 

5 


Total 
enrollment. 


8 


14 


11 


3 
14 


243 
11 


254 


102 

no 

75 


66 


2,728 
182 


48 
248 
179 

94 

80 


257 


275 


89 


110 
009 


14 


188 


Names  Ittmished. 


Candi- 
dates. 


2,230 


2,236 


14 


2 

8 

43 


3,761 

39 

319 

3 

187 

108 

25 

6 

2 

168 

1 

243 

46 
207 


2 

41 

40 

408 

881 

3 

1 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


952 


952 


1 
3 

16 


Blank  supplies 
furnished. 


Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 


1,703 

19 

133 


85 

77 

14  i 

5 

1 

107 

1 

187 

22 
128 


1 

18 


214 
2 


150 
18 


168 


125 


Letters  of 
inyitatlon. 


760 
500 


150 
100 
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Statement  I — Continued. 


Number 
ofdssses. 

Total 
enrollment. 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
ftxmlBhed. 

SUCo  aDd  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

1 

Kduca- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

45 
400 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

^attachwetti—CoJXihaiad . 

I  *  udlow 

2 

47 

36 

324 
142 

29 

15 

2 

1 

26 

156 
82 

22 
6 
2 

Lynn     (including    Nabant, 
Saugus,  Swampscott) 

Maiden 

23 

405 

Marlboro   (including   North- 
boro) 

Mavnard 

4 
9 
2 

30 

59 
51 

Meurose 

Metbuen 

.New      Bedford      (including 
Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  Fair- 
haven.  Freetown) 

1 

871 

65 
33 

•41 

15 

J 
1 

Newburyport . . . . « 

100  i 

Newton  (including  Auburn- 
dale,  Chestnut  HUi,  Eliot, 
Newton    Center.    Newton 
HJflJilaAds,  Newton  Lower 
FaUs,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
NewtanvIUej__  Nonantum, 
Riverside,    Waban,    West 
Newton) 

\ 
2 

10 
43 

1 

1 

North    Attleboro   (including 
PlainviUe) 

14 

85 

12 

80 

127 

11 

57 

9 
50 
56 

100 

Norwood    (including    Balch 
District) 

Thomdilce,  Three  Rivers) . . . 



Plymouth 

2 

31 

Quincy 

25 

Shirley 

2 

5 

25 
172 

Somerville 

8 
420 

7 
213 

Springfield  (including  Indian 
'  rchard.  Long  Meadow) 

135 

Taunton 

17 
2 

320 
34 

Vineyard    Ilavcn   (mcluding 

Walpole  (including  Foxboro, 
Norfolk) 

45 

3 

50 
16 

1 

29 
10 

Waltham 

7" 

1 

loi 

24 

1 

Welleslcy 

•••••""•"•■• 

West  Springfield 

20 
153 

16 
71 

*  ■      ioo 

150 

Woreesier 

••••■■•■••• 

Total 

315 

7,737  1 

7,681 

3,921 

2,725 

Michigan.                 \ 
Albion 

2 

20 

7 
22  1 

5 
9 

Ann  Arbor 

BattleCreek 

2 

1 

44 

5 

Bay  City  (includfaig  Banks, 
East  Side,  EssoxvUIe,  Sals- 
burg,  West  yide) 

Benton    Harbor    (including 
Coloma,  Miilburg) 

1 
53 
65 

25 
15 

Bessemer 

4 

1 

70 
2 

Birmingham 

Chassel 

8 

11 

8,300 

7 

11 

78 
99 

17 
607 

6 

1 

6 
2,884 

Crystal  Falls  (including  Tobin 
Location,  Western  Location) 

Detroit 

64 
1 

2,750 
4 

30 
53 

• 

Diorite 

Dodgeville    (including    Isle 
Rovale  Mine,  Superior  Lo^ 
cation,  Superior  Mine) 

5 

32 
46 

8 
487 

3 

Escanaba   (including    North 
Escanaba;  Wells) 

1 

Flint , 

Grand  Haven  (including  Fer- 

rysburg,  Spring  Lake) 

Grand  Rapids 

6 

87 

Gwinn  (including  Cyr  Mining 
Location,  Princeton) 

9 

71 

820 
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Statement  1— Contmued. 


State  and  city  or  town. 


MieMgan—ContinuBd. 


Hamtramck 

Hancock  (indudinglFranklln 

fc  Mine.     Pewabic)^QuJncy 

'   Mine) 

Houghton  (including  Ionia) . . . 

Hudsonvllle 

Iron  River 

Iron  wood 

Kalamazoo  (including  Corn- 
stock,  Galesbure,  Plainwell, 
Schoolcraft,  Vlcksburg) .  *. . . 

I«ake  City i 

Lansing  (including  Bath,  De  I 
Witt,  Dimondale,  East  Lan- 
sing, Halsett,  Holt,  Mason, 
St.  Johns) 

T^oretto  (including  Waucedah) 

Marquette 

Mohawk  (including  Ahmeek,  i 
Allouez) ' 

Mount  Clemens 

Munising 

Muskegon  (including   Fruit-  i 
port,  North  Muskegon) i 

Muskegon  Heights I 

Negaunee j 

Norway,  Vulcan i 

Fainesclaledncludine  Atlantic  i 
Mine,  Baltic,  Soutn  Range, 
Tolvola.  Trimountain) 

Pontiac  (Including  Clarkston,  ! 
Farmington,  Holly,  Orion, 
Oxford,  Rochester) 

Port  Huron  (Including  North 
Port    Huron,    Salt    Block, 
Upton  Works) 

Redridge 

Re^ubuc 

Sa^naw  (including  Birch  Run,i 
Bridgeport,  Buena  Vista 
Township,  Burt,  Carrolton, 
Fosters,  Fraeland,  Merrill, 
Oakley.  Spalding  Township, 
Swan  Creek,  Zliwaukee) 

Saginaw,  West  Side 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (including 
Algonquin) 

Stambaugh  (including  Cas- 
pian, New  dJasplan,  Palatka) 

Traverse  City 

Victoria 

Wake^eld  (including  Castile 
Mine.  Micado  Mine,  Ply- 
mouth Mine,  Waco  Loca- 
tion, Waco  Mine) 


Number 
of  classes. 


Total. 


JtflnneMto. 

Albert  Lea  (Indodlng  Alden, 
Armstroog,  Clarks  Orove, 
Olenvllle^  Hayward,  Man- 
chester)  

Alexandria 

Arlington 

Aurora  (Including  Adriatic, 
Hesaba,  Miller,  Mohawk, 
Stevens) 

Austin  (including  Browns- 
dale,  Lansing,  Oakland, 
Ramsey,  Rose  Greek,  Wal- 
tham) 

Badger 


Total 
enrollment. 


3 
3 
1 
4 


2 
2 


3 
2 

3 


10 
1 


1 
2 


4 
4 

4 

2 

i 


8 


102 


1 

1 


60 


94 
32 
10 
66 
90 


40 
46 

51 


42 
67 
41 


241 
18 


17 
15 


185 
83 

25 

35 

■52" 

102 


4,538 


17 


90 


4 

L 


Names  fttmlshed. 


Candi- 
dates. 


761 


13 
29 


210 


38 
1 


178 
U 
b3 

4 

15 
27 

314 

8 

27 

5 


18 


145 


68 


147 
20 

57 

1 
6 


31 


11,458 


4 

1 


34 


11 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


388 


7 
17 


Blank  suppllets 
Aimlshed. 


Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 


78 


22 
1 


91 
3 
8 

1 

8 

11 

208 

7 

14 

2 


14 


46 


27 


Letters  of 
invitation. 


02 
12 

19 


5  • 


45 
100  ! 


19 


4,626 


2 
1 


18 


3 


145 


50 
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Statbxent  1 — Continued. 


Number 
ofdasses. 

• 

Total 
enrollment. 

Names  Idiniabed, 

Blank  suppUes 
Aimiahed. 

state  tnd  dty  or  town. 

Candi* 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

Jiinnesola'^OcmtAnnfid. 

Blwabik  (indudlng  PlnevlUe) 
Buhl  (indoding  Dean  lilne, 

Wanless,  Woodbrldge) 

Chisholm  (including  Balkan 
Township.    Bilhi^    Loca- 
tion, Clark  Location,  Dun- 
woody  Location,  Hartley, 
Monroe    Location,    Myers, 
Shenango) 

1 
17 

25 

17 
294 

• 

5S0 

19 
19 

1 

73 

62 
11 

!                35 
896 

16 

6 

8 

1 

1 

37 

11 
312 

5 

160 

t 

ColeraIne"(including  Bovey, 
Calumet,  Marble,  Taconite). 
Columbia  Heixhts 

, 

2 

37 

Crosby  (inducing  Dearwood, 
Ironton) 

Duluth 

26 

676 

i « 

East  Grand  Forks  (mcluding 
()rank  Forks.  N.  Dak.) 

East  Lake 

2 
8 

30 

1                11 
1              227 

I               449 

1 

1 

1 

Ely  (indudlng  Savoy  Loca- 
tion).:  

1 

............. ,.- 

1 

Eveleth  (including  Drake  and 
Stratton  Location,  Troy  Lo- 
cation ) 

104 

43 
31 

26 

1 

400 

16 

19 
53 

FfTgus  Falls  (including  Aur- 
dal  Town.ship,  Battle  Lake, 
Biise    To>%*nsbip,     Pelican 
Rapids,    Rothsay,    Under- 
wood)  

Gilbert  (including   Belgrade 
Mine,  Elba  Location,  Oenoa, 
Genoa  Mine  Location,  But- 
ter,   McKlnley.    St.   Louis 
River  R.  8.,  Schley  Ix)ca- 
tlon,  Soarta) 

19 

1 

1 
1 

7 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

322 
7 

i<r 

35 

68 
16 

1 

1 

1 

•^rann  Marals 

2 

Grayling 

Internatbnal  Falls,  Ranier 

27 

54 
3 

12 
1 

11 
33 

40 

Keewatin  (indudlng  Bennet 
Mine,  Bray  Mine,  Misaissip. 
pi,  St.  Paiil  Location) 

Lawier 

15 

Little  Falls 

8 

Lyle 

luhnomen 

12 
40 

Mankato    (including    Ragle 
Lake,  LaJn  Crystal,  North 
Mankato,  St.  Peter) 

18 

9 

............ 

1 
349 

8 
2,888 

Minneapolis  (including  Rob- 
inadafe.  St.  Louis  Park). . . . . 

Hontevi<Mo  (indudlng  wat- 
»on,  Wigdahl). ......... 

3,890 

18 
10 

1,827 

2 
2 

53 

Moorehead 

1 

1 

Mountain  Iron  (Indudlng  Cos- 
tin,  Ellis,  Hopper,  Kinross, 
Leonidas  Mine.  Parkville). . . 

8 
61 

Nashwauk  (indudlng  Balsam 
Lake  School.  McLeod  School, 
Paratella  Scnool,  Shoemaker 
School) 

17 

New  Ulm  (including  Cotton- 
wood,  Lafayette,   MUford, 

Norwood  (indudlng  Bongard, 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Motor- 
dale,  Plato,  Waconia,  Young 
America) ...x... 

1 
1 

21 
3 

Park  Rapids 

1 

1 

1 

11 
15 

63 
1,030 

Roobmt^. 

St.  aoud  (indudlng  Sartell, 
Waite  Park,  White  Park).... 
St.  PauL 

8 
47 

4 

1,039 

1 
466 

...«•  ■*...» 

822 


RRPOKTS  OF   DEPARTMEXT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  1 — Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 


Number 
ofdaases. 


Jfinntfjoto—Contlnned. 


Section  Thirty , 

South  St.  Paul 

Tower 

Two  Harbors 

Vininia(includlng  Florenton, 

Franklin,  Northside) 

Wannaska 

Winona 


Total. 


MUtouri. 


Crystal  City. 
Desloge. 


Kansas  City  (Including  Inde- 
pendence,   Xorth    kansas  i 
City.  Rosedale,  Kans.) 

Spri  ngf)eld 

Sugar  Creek 


Total, 


Montana. 

Butte  ^including  Centerville. 
Meadorvillo,  McQueen  Ad- 
dition, South  Butte.  Walker- 
vllle) 

FlatWIUow 

Forsyth 

Glendive  (Including  Allard, 
Colffnte.  Hoyt) 

(.rraber  (including  School  Dis- 
trict 108) 

Groat  Falls  (including  Black 
Kagle) 

Havre 

Heron 

Kallspell 

Lewiston  (including  Glen- 
garry, Hilger,  Moore,  South 
Lewiston) 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

Olanda ! 

Plains 

Red  LcNdge 

Terry 

Vanonda 

Wason  Flats 


Total. 


Nebraska. 


Bavaru 

BliioHill... 
Brklcf'T'Ort. 
Ciarkscn... 
Co'umi'us.. 

Crotf    

Hanlv 

Havclook . . 
HowoU. 


Linroln  ^includine  College- 
view,  Normal,  University 
P...CO 

Norfolk  nncluding  South  Nor- 
folk)  - 

Omaha  rincluaing  Benson, 
Florence,  South  Omaha) 

TMrtr.^ 

H'lnilolph 

lUHkin 


Names  ftamiahed. 


Blank  supplies 


Total 
enrollment. 


2 
8 
2 
2 

25 
1 
1 


Candl* 
dates. 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


Fduca^ 
tional 
record 
cards. 


20 

106 

66 

34 

480 

1 

14 


694 


7,621 


22 


26 


1 
3 


97 

408 
"36' 


680 


1 
24 


4 

6 
2 
1 


•4 

117 

70 

4 

3 


1 
1 
3 
3 


28 


IS 

2 

4 

120 


2 
0 


378 


4 

1 


1 
1 
1 
2 

8 
1 


13 
4 

15 

II 
1 

1  i 


22 

18 


0 
11 
15 

2 
89 
12 


491 

17 

1.446 

1 

1 

20 


42 

2 

97 

106 


22 

3 

25 

46 


6,648 


2,500 


10 


11 


21 


428 


30 


137 


23 

31 
37 


687 


12 


39 


118 

19 

6C8 


0 


208 


20 


04 


3 

18 

3 


311 


16 


48 

15 

280 


Letters  of 
Invitmtioo. 


15 

10 

10 

8 


43 


275 
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Statbmsnt  1— GiMDtiBued. 


Namber 
of  classes. 

Total 
enronment. 

Nsmes  ftirniflhed- 
SS2'         dates' 

Blank  supplies 
ftimiahea. 

state  and  dty  or  town. 

EduCB- 
tional 
record 

cards. 

1 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

iVrbn»I»— Continued. 
Scottsbluff 

1 

84 

Siitton 

4 

2 

Wahoo 

35* 

"VVilber 

1 
9 

1 
1 

York  (includine  Henderson) . . 

Total 

55 

2,188 

807 

364 

310 

Nevada, 
SicGill 

2 
8 

40 
150 

11 

3 

30 

Sparks 

Total 

10 

190 

11 

8 

80 

New  Hampshire. 

Berlin    (including    Gorham, 
Milan) 

• 
14 
14 

I 

8 
2 

8 

4 

28 
8 
5 
H 
6 

.528 

208 

i                30 

26 

78 
35 

100 

50 
641 
193 

28 

im 

107 

148 
6 

77 
2 

( 

Claremont 

• 

Derrv 

Kppmi; 

Franklin  (including  Hill, 

Northfleld,  Sanbomton) 

Littict<Hl 



.... 

75 

Manchester    (ineluding    Au- 
>ium,  Bedford,  Bow,  Can- 
dia,     Chester,     Goffstown, 

15 
3 

2 

a 

............ 

Milford  (includin?  East  Mil- 

9 

Nftshua 

\ 

8 
............ 

7 


1         •• 

Newport 

Portsmouth 

' 

I 

•••••••■•■      «'•••••••••••• 

Rochester 



( 

Somersworth  (including  Rol-  i 
lini^ford^ 

6 

3 

Soncook    (includine    AUen<;- 
town.  Hooksett.  Pembroke  K 



1 

' 

Total      

107 

2,193 

186  1 

1 

94 

84 

Neir  Jersey. 

* 

0 
4 

215 
117 

266 
1,146 

54 

58 

18 

1,233 

31 

101 

37 

134 
629 

36 
34 

1 

668 
22 
79 

17 

1 

Bayonnf^.  ...-r, t- 

inc  RidRT,  Far  Hills,  Liberty 
Com<>r)   

1 
1 

BloomQeld - 

2 

1 

1 

30 
46 

• 

27 

. 

Bordentown  (including  Ropb- 
lin?,  White  House) 

Camden  (including  Collings-  ; 
wood  BoroughfHaddonfield  , 
Borough,  Haddon  Heists  ; 
Borough,  Merchantville  Bor- 1 
ough,  rensankon  Township) 

Chromp                .  ...... 

1 

1 

• 

<'lifton               

4 

I 
1 

4 
2 

152 

30 
19 

152 

.^ 
51 

Dover  (including  Bowlbvville, 
Denville.  Kenvfl,  Mill  Brook, 
Mine  Hill,  Randolph  Town- 
ship, Rockaway,  Wharton) . 

T.ast  Newark  rNewiu-k  P.  O.). 

l)erhport_,  Elmora,  Linden, 
North    Elizabeth,    Rosello  i 

Pnrk) 

Knglewood  (including  Cress- 
kill,  Oemarost) 

FrAnlrlilt 

1 

1,06$ 

579 

1 

6* 

12 
1 

5 
9 

'PnwthnlH                                            ^. 

I'll 
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BfiPOBTS  OF  DHPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Stateubnt  1 — Gontinaed. 


• 

Number 
ofdaases. 

Total 
enrollment. 

Names  ftxmlshed. 

Blank  supplies 
ftjmlshed. 

state  and  dty  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
oards. 

Letters  Of 
invitation. 

New  /<r««y— Ckmtinned. 

Olen  Ridge  (Including  Olou- 
oester) 

4 
11 

92 

97 

694 

52 

1 
5 

• 

60 

60 

302 

31 

Orantwood. 

Hackenaack  (Incladlng  Bogo- 
ta, Maywood,  North  Hack- 
ensack,      Oradell,     River 
Edm,  Roohelle  Park,  Tea- 

2 

44 

Hairlson 

Hoboken 

12 

£rvlngton 

1 
1 

41 
24 

Kearney  (Arlington  P.   0.) 
(Including  Armigton,  North 
Arlingtfln) .....      

1 

LodiTT-T... .....::::;:;:::.: 

43 
2,808 

• 
289 

35 
1,686 

175 

Newark 

36 

1 
1 

1,268 

New    Brunswick   (Inchidlng 
Franklin    Park,   Highland 
Park,  Millstone,  MUltown). 

Newfleld 

12 

North  Bergen  (Including  East 
New    Durham,    Granton, 
New  Durham,  Wooddlff).. 

30 
241 
758 

847 

392 
28 

82 
44 

43 

76 

14 
80 

17 

1,997 

8 

82 

80 
9 

15 

22 
151 
573 

563 

264 
13 

41  < 
37 

26 

46 

• 

17 

7 

1,219 

6 

46 

51 
6 

12 

1 

Orange 

PaS8£UC 

19 
15 

570 
831 

66 

Peterson     (Including     Haw- 
thorne,    North     Peterson, 
Totowa,  West  Peterson) 

Perth     Amboy      (Including 
Fords,    Keasbey,    Maurer, 
Sewaren) 

PhllUpebbrg 

160 

PlaLoLJield  (Including   North 

127 

Prospect  Park  Borough 

Red  Bank  (hicludlng  Baton- 
town,     Falrhaven,     Little 
Silver,  Rumson,  Sea  Brli^bt, 
Shrewsbury) 

'   48 

Rutherford  (mcludlng  Carl- 
stadt,  East  Rutherford,  Has* 
brouok  Heights,  Lyndhunt, 
Moonachle,        Wellington, 
Woodrldge) 

2 

8 
7 

8 

12 

6 

3 

12 

44 

223 

SomervlUe   (Including   Man- 
vlUe) 

52 

South  River 

MUlbum.  New  Providence, 
Short  Hills,  Sprlngflekl).... 

Trenton 

376 
30 

107. 

WestQeld 

75 

West    Hoboken    (Including 
Secauous,  Weehawken) 

West  New  York  (Including* 
Quttenburg,  Union  HUl) .... 

Woodbine 

Woodbrldge  (Including  Aven* 
el.  Iselln.  Port  Readlns).... 

100 

Total 

140 

4,106 

12,907 

7,677 

512 

1 

Albuquerque          (Including 
Baralas,    Ifartlne    Town. 
Old  Albuouerane) 

1 
8 
2 
2 

11 

50 

45 

6 

24 

10 

Dawson 

Demlng 

Raton 

Total 

8 

112 

34 

10 

■^EK^iMHBC 
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Statbubnt  1 — Continued. 


state  and  dty  or  town. 


Number 
of  classes. 


New  Ybrt. 

Albany  (indodlng  West 
Albany) 

Auburn  (including  AnreUns, 
Fleming,  Melrose  Park, 
Owasco,  Fort  Bryan,  Ben- 
nett. Skaneateles,  Throop).. 

Au  Sable  Forks 

Batavia 

Bingfaampton  (Including  John- 
son City,  Unioin) 

Buffalo  (mcluding  Cheektowa- 
ga,  Forks) 

Cadyrille 

Canandafgua 

Capron 

Carthage 

Chasy 

Clyde 

Cohoss 

Coming 

Cortland 

Depew  (including  Bellevue)... 

Dunkirk 

Elmira  (inchiding  Horse- 
he^ds,  Sonthport,  Wells- 
burg.  West  Elmlra) 

Endicott 

Fairport 

Frankfort.. 

Freftonia 

Fulton 

Geneseo 

Geneva 

Gloyersvllle 

GranvlUe 

Hasttngs-upon-Hudson 

Haverstraw 

Hempstead 

Hernmer 

Hincl^ 

HomdR. 

Hudson  Falls 

Jamestown  (taicluding  Celeron, 
Falooner,  rrewsburg,  Lake- 
wood) 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Little  Falls 

LowvlUe J 

Lyon  Mountain 

Lyons 

lussena 

Mechanicsville  (including  Frog 
Island,  Stillwater) 

Medina  (including  Knowles- 
ville,  Middleport) 

MorrlsonviUe 

Mount  Morris 

Mount  Vernon  (inciu4ing 
Bronzville,  Pelham,  Tuck- 


ahoe).. 

rk. 


(including 


Newarl 
Newburgh ...... 

NewRochelle... 

New  York 

Niagara     Falls 

LaSaUe) 

North  Tarrytown 

North  Tonawanda  (taiduding 

Tonawanda) 

Oakfield 

Ogdensburg 

Clean 


16 
1 


14 

113 
1 
2 
2 
14 
1 
1 


11 
.... 


'    Total 
enrollment. 


8 
6 


2 
3 
2 


2 

1 


7 
7 


10 
121 


2 
1 
2 

3 

1 
1 

5 


10 

.... 


605 

33 
1 


3 

i' 


361 
12 


330 

2,224 
24 
38 
43 
33 
3 
20 


165 
■'67 


61 

186 


Names  famished. 


Candi- 
dates. 


60 
60 
66 


49 
24 


73 
38 


236 
671 


105 


27 

24 

100 

06 

0 
20 
20 


314 

"hi 


28,646 

771 
26 


18 

'ii' 


62 

107 

1,740 

7 


7 
70 
13 
34 

4 
6 


117 

48 

2 


26 

3 

7 

27 

23 


9 

24 

23 

1 

4 


86 
16 
27 


28 
1 


10 
16 

66 

4 
.... 


19 

328 

67 

20,126 

360 
26 

32 
1 
2 

71 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


36 

"34' 

66 

736 
..... 


6 
49 

4 
13 

1 

6 


60 

17 

2 


18 

1 

2 

17 

20 


4 

14 

10 

1 

3 


60 

9 

17 


17 
1 


7 
9 

31 

2 
.... 


11 

187 

83 

13,971 

182 
19 

18 
1 
1 

36 


Blank  supplies 
fumlshed. 


Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 


10 


500 


135 
60 


26 


Letters  0/ 
invitation. 


70 

6 

60 


18 


4 
2,135 


367 
35 
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RKPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
Statement  1 — CDntinued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

1 

t 

Total 
enroUment 

1 

1 
1 

4 

Names  ft 

• 

Candi- 
dates. 

imished. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

fi 

1 
7 

Blank  supplies 
ftimlsliea. 

statr  and  city  or  town. 

I 

1 

■  Eduea- 

■  tjonal 
record 

!     cards. 

Letters  of 
invitstioo. 

1 

Nev  ybrJb— Continned. 

Oneida  (Including  Durham- 
vllle.  Oneida  Castle,  Wamps- 
vlJIe) 

1 

7 

3 

10 

i            .     -  - 
1 

Oneonta 

1 1 

Oasinlng 

200   - 

Plattshurg    

2 
6 

28 
252 

70 

! 

Port    Ivory    (Staten    Island 
P.O.)....... 

Port  Jervls 

10 

90 
1 

8 
52 

1 

Polish VflfiWlift.  .--T T-- 

8,560 
18 

i 
1 

1 

Rensselaer 

1 

Rochester  (including  Brighton, 
Chili,      Clarkson,      Gates, 
Greece,  HamlliL  Henrietta, 
Irondequoit,  Mendon,   Og* 
den,  Parma.  Penfleld,  Per- 
inton,  Pittsford,  Riga.  Rush, 
Sweden,   Wehster,  Wheat- 
land)  

1 

1           1 

1 

'               373 

1 

23 
110  . 

'                  2 
13. 

106  ! 

180 

10 

81 

6 

2 

7 

59 

1                1 
•                1 

Rockville  Center   (including 
East  RoGkaway,  Lynbrook, 

MfthrnrnA,  Or«ATisiaA) ^  -  - , 

Rome 

8ag  Harbor  

1 

35 

100   

St.  Johnsville 

Saratoga  Sprtnes 

8 
57 

i r 

,            1,055 

.-. 

Schenectady   including    Al- 
plaus.  Glenviile,  NLnkayuna, 
Scotia,  South  Schenectady, 
Township  of  Niskayuna) 

.Seneca  Falls 

1 

100 

Sloan  (Buffalo  P.  O.) 

2 

32 

2 

1 

12 

608 

21 

S 

■'si' 

6 

2 

47 

4 

Solvay 

Southampton 

Standish 

Syracuse  (bidudlng  East  Syra- 
cuse, Eastwood,  IJverpool, 
Onondajra  Vallev) 

1 

lou  : 

40 

Ticonderoea 

1 
2 

38 

1 

3 
2 
4 

"is' 

46 

848  ; 
34 

103 
35 

Tupper  Tvake     

QO    . 

Ctica    (including    Deerfleld, 
New  Hartford,  New  York, 
Mills,  Whltesboro) 

731 

11 

410  , 

180 

V 

Waterloo 

Watertown  (including  Brown- 
ville) 

Whitehall 

1« . 

^ 

100   

1 

Willsboro    

Yonkers 

1 

76*! 

1 

Total 

1,184 

46,752  1 

34,aH4 

1 

16.666  1 

4,199  [ 

North  Dakota.              \ 
Alkabo     ' 

■ 

2 

5*' 

2 

1  1 

1 

5 

i| 

14 
17 
17 
9 
14 
24 
11 

17 

Ambulance  Butte  (Solen  P.  O.)' 

Antelope 

Benedict ' 

•               '                  .           ' 

1 

1 

Beulah < 

, 

^Bismark 

17 

7  1 
t 

Bumstad          ........ 

35 
1 

Chimney     Butte     (Mandan  , 
P.  o.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cooperstown  *....' 

1 

t...... 

Crown    Butte   (Sweet    Briar  I 
p.  0.) 

'f 
8* 

8 
31 
12 

1 

Dodge 

Eckelson 

!                               1 

1 

::::;;::::;:::::::::::::i ::: ::::::  ::t 

Pareo  ' 

21  * 

7 

1 

Fayette 

Hallidav  

6 

15 
13 

1 

Harvev'. 

6  1 

1 
4 

2 
2 

Hazen' (including  Expansion, 
ton) ,-- 

--I 
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StateM£kt  1 — Continued. 


Number 
ofdasses. 

1 

Total 
enrollment. 

38 
37 
18 

Names  itanilshed. 

Blank  supplies 
furnished. 

state  and  dty  or  town. 

1 

Candi- 
dates.    ' 

1 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards.. 

Letters  of 
hivitation. 

2fortk  DoJboea— Continued. 

Heilbron,    District    No.    18 
(Hebron  P.  0.) 

1 

Jamestown 

2 

•«.*........ — . 

Jodaon.  Districts 

1 

21 
5 

Lakota     (including     Aneta, 
Dahten,     Kloten,     Mapes, 
McVille,  Michigan,  PeC£, 
Petersburg,   Toina,    Whit- 
man)  

1 
2 

12 
4 

12 
16 
28 

8 

8 
4 

Lldgerwood 

Lonesome  (Flasher  P.  0.) 

Iffftixlfgn. 

1 
8 

Meroer 

MtTiTfewftulran 

Mipot 

45 

7 

400 

Pleasantview,      District     10 
(ronrfnay  P.  ^.) 

1 
1 
4 
5 

10 
9 
8 
9 

Solen 

■ 

Tioga 

Turtle  Lake 

Williston 

11 

5 

Wilton 

1 

7 

12 

1 

15 
32 
47 
27 

Wijje  District 

'•# 

VVIshek 

Zap 

\ 

**r  -••».••••••.••••...•.••••»• 

Total 

83 

522 

135 

42 

435 

Ohio, 
Alliance 

3 

72 

106 
L854 



43 

793 

70 

5 

34 

284 

Akron   ^eluding  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Doylestown,  Hudson, 
Peninsula) 

6 
36 

8 
22 

• 

Barberton.  .1 

•     •••••■* 

Bedford 

2 

22 

Bellaiie 

•••••«•••••• 

60 

BeliefoPtaiPe 

Canton  (including  East  (Can- 
ton, LouisTlIle,  New  Berlin, 
North  Canton.  North  Indus- 
try, '^snaburg) . . 

• 

82 

Cincinnati    (including     Car* 
thage,  Dayton  (Ky.),  Elm- 
wood  Place.  Hartwell,  Lock- 
land.    Madisonyllle.     Nor- 
wood. Reading,  St.  Bernard, 
Shaker  Heights) 

4 
160 

264 
4,968 

Cleveland     (including     East 
Cleveland,  Euclid,  Newberg, 
Royalton,  West  Park) 

2,972 
170 

1,583 
70 

Oolinnbus 

Conneaut  (including  Amboy, 
East  Conneaut,  Mort  Con- 
neaut)   

•     8 

fiO 

40 

148 

9 

39 

470 

8 

Dayton 

Elyria  (including  C^Uslo) 

10 

1 

8 

24 

1 

f  remont 

Hamilton    (including    Coke 
Otto,   Fairfleld   Township, 
Overpeck,  St.  Clair  Town- 
ship, Synjnes  Ck>mer,  Tren- 

5 

3 

Lorali* 

Marion 

ii* 

4 
2 

9 

1 
2 
2 

8 

Medina 

Nefls 1 

30 

i'iqua   (including   Bradford, 
(Covington,    Fletcher,    Len 
Conover,  LocUneton,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Troy,  West  Milton). 

g*.  ClairsviUe 

1 
1 

1 

Sandusky 

21 

828 


BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Statbkbnt  1 — Continued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enrollment 

Names  tamidiad. 

Blank  supplies 
fumidiea. 

Stete  and  city  or  town. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wlyes. 

Educik 
tlonal 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitatloa. 

OMo— Oontlnued. 
Steabenyille 

8 
2 

54 

10 
1,001 

188 

10 

1,814 

65 

8 

761 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

1,400 

Total 

313 

7,185 

4,058 

8 

2 

30 

2 

.      '2 

12 

5,233 

3,383 

to 

Oklahoma, 
Uartshorne 

7 

3 

12 

2 

2 

3 

Lehigh   (including   Mldwav, 
PhilUps) ^. 

1 _ 

Oklahoma  a  ., 

3 

32 

Okmulgee '. 

Sapulpa 

Tcusa  (including  Home  Gar- 
dens Addition,  Springdale, 
West  Tulsa) 

..  .^. 

1 

1 

4 
10 

1 



Total 

8 

46 

46 

28 

1....... 

1 

• 

Oregon. 

.Vstorla  (including  Hammond , 

Warrenton) , 

Bay  City ,  district  31 

1       ■   ■■■ 

1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

336 

1 
16 

4 

178 
2 
2 

61 

1 
1 

200 

i 

Clifton,  district  33 

15 

Eugene 

Marshfleld 

25 

3 

645 

1 

12 

Portland  (Innhidinir  St-  J^ohnV 

405 


25   

Wallowa 

1 
^       2 

7 
28 

1 

Wauna.  district  38 



Total! 

18 

404 

855 

468 

240    

Penruplvania. 
Allentotvn , 

7 

1 
6 

470 

109 
65 

64 
31 

■ 

Altoona  (including  HoUidays- 
burg,  Juniata,  Logan  To>^n- 
ship,  Llyswen,  South  Al- 
toona)  

Anita 

35 

6 

Archbald 

20 
2 
2 

18 

A  rdmorf> x . . 

ArmBtrong  .................... 

AsplnwalRPlttsburidi  P.  0.).. 

1 
2 

1 

2 
13 
16 

Austin 

ap 

4 

Avooa 

Barnesboro  (including  (>vm- 
briaMines,£lmora.£;meigh , 

man.Spanffler) 

7 
4 

4 
4 

Beaverdale 

• 

Bell 

1 
1 
2 

40 
22 
17 

Bellefonte 

Bessemer 

Blairsvllle 

22 
305 

11 
120 

Braddock   (Including  North 
Rri^ldnAlr,  Rfinkln) 

8 

109 

C^hambersville 

60 
70 

Clilton  (Clifton  Heights  P.  O.). 
De  Lanoey  Ooasins 

1 

13 
35 
38 

1 

1 

Dixon  vllle 

1 

80 

DovmlngtoD 

8 

1 

18 

5  . 

1    . 

12   . 

Dutilo. .X 

Duryea    (IndudJng    Moosic, 
Old  Forge) 

1 
2 

44 

52    . 

Easton  (including  GlendcD. 
Palmer,  Redington,  West 
Easton.    Williams    Town- 
ship ,  Wi  Ison  Township ) 
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Statement  1 — Oontinued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enrollment 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
famished. 

state  and  oHy  or  town. 

Candidates 

87 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

Penntylvanitt^-CoDthiiiied . 

East    Pittsburgh    (Including 
Chalfont    Boroufi^.   North 
Versailles  Township,  Wll- 
Mns  Townjihlp) .  

3 

l' 
2 

1 

90 

19 
25 

41 

EdwardsviUe  (Kingston  Sta- 
tionP.  0.) 

1 

Eleanor 

4 

71 

136 

• 

732 

3 
;            54 

88 
452 

E  lis  wort  h 

Ellwood  City  (including  Hazel 
Doll,  Park  Gate,  Wurten- 
burg) 

1 

Erie     (including     Lawrence 
Park,  Wesley  ville) 

666 

Farrell 

5 

1 

1,015 
54 

Franklin 

7 
8 

3 
5 

Franklin     Borough     (C^ne- 
maugh  P.  0.) 

1 

1 

Fulton  Run  (Creekslde  P.  0.). 

3 

22 

i 

Olenlyon 

21 

13 

i 

Oreensbure 

1 
3 

6 
5 

1 

53 
25 

150 

104 

33 

iJrove  City 

Harriman  (including  Bristol, 
Edsely,  TuUytown) 

• 

<■■>■•■>*■«■. 

Harrisburg  (including  Enola) . 

51 

15 

90 

75 

115 

80 

Hohnesbiirg T 

Homer  City 

Indiana 

3 

1 
2 

9 

8 
38 

4 
20 

Jeanette  (including  Arlington , 
Grapevi  lie.  Hemp  field 
TownsJilp,    Penn    Manor, 
Penn  Station,  Penn  Town- 
shin) 

54 

41 

216 

Johnsonburg 

/ohnstoA'n  (including  Cone- 
maugh.   Dale.   Edsewood, 
Femdaie,  Lorain,  Tanners- 
villc,  Westmont) 

• 

570 

5 
5 

* 
318 

300 

fCittamiing  (including   East 
Franklin  Township ,  North 

HufTalo  TowTi^^hlD) . , , , 

Kulpmont - 

1 

9 

3 

25 

65 

Lancaster  (Induding  DiUer- 
ville,  Rossmere) 

Langeloth 

1 
101 

1 
72 

T^ansford .-..,-  ^  -  ^ -  ^  _ 

6 
3 

2 

253 
64 

17 

Latrobe 

250 

Lebanon  (including  East  Leb- 
anon, Lebanon   Ind.    Bor- 
ough,   Lehl^ton,    North 
Cornwall  Township,  South 
T,«bft7ion,  Wwt  T^banon) . , , 

82 
50 

• 

9 
39 

Locust  Gap  (including  Atlas). 
McDonald 

120 

200 
75 

300 

lidntsre 

McKeesport  (including 
DraTOSDurg,  Elizabeth 
Township.  Glassport,  Port 
Vue,  Versailles) 

• 

7 

131 

166 
160 

150 
111 

McKees  Rocks  (inoludine  Pit-  < 
tock,  Presston,  Stow  Town- 
ship)  

Mahanoy  City 

1 

4 

1 

1 
3 

60 

92 
22 

82 
62 

Monessen     (Including     Ros-  ! 
traver  Townshio).. 

35 

22 

Mount  Carmel  (including 
Piamondtown.  Koiser) 

68 

193 

7 

107 

4 
3 
9 

44 

149 

5 

83 

2 
3 
3 

Nanticoke i 

Nflnty  n\t} 

New  C^stie 

5 

3 
3 

133 

158 
19 

New  Kensington  (including 
Arnold,  Parnassus.  Spring- 
dale,  Vallev  Camp) , 

North  East  *                   . 

Osceola  Mills 1 

25' 

830 
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Statement  1 — Continued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

1 

5 
3 

97 

Total 
enrollment. 

4 

40 

3,173 

38 

3,149 

Names  fUmlshed. 

Blank  supplies 
ftimished. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

Candidates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

■    Eduoa^ 
tional 

•     reoord 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitat  ion. 

Penn$jflvania—Cont'mne6 . 

Peckville  (including  Blakeley 
Boroogh) 

f 

Philadelphia    (including 
GermaTitowTi) , . , , . , 

3,479 

1,366 

1   2.>i> 

Phllllpsburg !. 

Pittsburgh  (including  Belle- 
vue.Crafton,  Homestead) . . . 

3,868 

44 

6 

116 

3 

9 

366 

1,733 

26 

2 

49 

3 

6 

323 

100 

65 
200 

Plains  (Wilkea-Barre  P.  O.)... 

P^iiTiTR^itAwnf^y. .  X 

16 
5 

Reading 

163 

Reynoldsville 

Soottdale 

Scranton 

41 

1,036 

Seminole 

50 
1,500 

Sharon 

5 
5 

316 
315 

Sharpevllie 

37* 

3 
13 

i9' 
1 
3 

Slatington 

South^Fork 

Sugar  Notch 

1 

36 

Turtle  Creek 

............ 

33 
30 

11 

4, 

Westchester 

5 
1 

5 

i4* 

55 
154 

40 

Wheatland 

WUkoa-Barre 

46i* 

30 

24 

280 
17 

11 

Winbume 

Woodlawn  (including  Dickey 
Hollow,  McDonald  Hollow, 
Temple  Hollow) 

4 
3 

86 
63 

Woods  Run  (Pittsburgh  P. 
O.) 

.........^.. 

Total 

813 

11,556 

9,813 

5,754 

4,157 

1,56a 

Rhode  lOand. 
Anthony , . . 

1 

7 

1 
.  ........ i -- 

Apponaug ■. . 

1 

-                                         1 

Central  Falls 

. .  . 

hih' 

34 

1 
100 

13 

Cranston  (Providence  P.  0.).. 

3 

1 
3 

3 

...... m ..... ^                                        .                                           -.. 

East  Greenwich 

-  .  •      •                           * 

East  Providence 

33 

3 

9 

931 

63 
83 

ii"' 

3 

7 

458 

1 

36 
34 

200 

Greenville  (including  Smith- 
field) : 

Johnston  (Providence  P.  0.).. 

Providence 

35 

1,013 

Westerly  (including  Ashaway, 
Bradford,  Charlestown,  Hop- 
kinton,  Btonington,  Conn.). . 

Woonsoc'ket.. . .  .1 

1 

695 

Total 

35 

3,367 

1,101 

549  ! 

20O 

South  Oarolifia. 
Angelus 

1 
.   I 

1 

1 
1 

153  ' 
10 

1 

7  ' 
1  1 

1  1 

1 

1 
1 

B  ly  thewood 

BranchevUle 

Charleston  (including  Atlan- 
ticvUle,  Mt.  Pleasant,  SulU- 
VAn'ii  Tnlfiiid)T  - 

0 

I 

37 

89 

37 

Columbia.. ...«,  .  / 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Florence 

i  I 

3  ; 

Greenville 

Greer 

Marion. 

New  Bmokland 

1 

Pftri«  Mftiid ,  . 

Plantersville 

1 ; 

Summerton . 

Summerville 

1  j 
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Statxmbkt  1 — Continued. 


1 

1    Number 
of  classes. 

1 
1 

* 

Total 
enrollment. 

Names  ft 
Candidates. 

5 
2 

imished. 

Bhmk  supplies 

flimished. 

! 

state  and  city  or  town. 

1 

Candi- 
dates' 
1     wives. 

r 

1     Educap 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

1 
Softtk  ClnroZ^Tia— Continued.  ' 

R^mter. r... r  r     , 

1 

••■•••••■■• 

Wftlhftllft    . .         ' 

■ 

Total 

1 

27 

196 

so 

27 

South  Dakota. 
A  berdeen 

14 

i 

140 

22 

1                 16 

i                90 

13 

11 

24 
28 
11 

.      67 

39 

1 

B  owdle 

* 

Bradley 

5 

Freeman r  ^  - , ,  r  -  r 

Herreid 

i' 

............'........... 

Hosmer 

" 1 '^ 

Huron  (including  townships 
of  Cayour.  Clyde,  Custer, 
Therwta.  valley) 

12 

17 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Java.  • 

Kaylor .'. 

1 

Lead  (including  Central,  Ter- 
raville.  Terry,  Trojan) 

« 

9 

1 

) 

Menno  --t,.-t 

52 
28 
11 

20 

MlibAn)r ,r 

5 

16 
6 

1 

11 
4 

Mitchell \ 

f**"* 

Parker 

1 

Peterson  School    (Edmunds 
County  Ruit^i)  - .  t 

9 

9 

10 

26 

27 

1 

1 

Pierre 

Redfield 

1 
1 

9 

4 

' 

Reliance  (Heib  School). . .  ^ 

Roecoe 

' 

Sioux  Falls  (Including  River- 
side. West  Sioux  Falls) 

83 

30 

• 
I..... ..»•••• 

StrandburfF ^.-,^.,^,,^ 

2* 

20 
63 

' 

TrI  DD 

*  •  'Mr  Mr  •...•..••••"••••••••••••• 

. « •  . 

' 

Total 

41 

609 

197 

93 

i                M 

*'**'■* 

Texas, 
Austin ( 

11 

6 



Beaumont ' 

2 

2 

11 

1 

69 
103 
460 

ai 

Dallas 

ElPaso ' 

166 

87 

1                                         1 .--.-.. 

Galvflrton 

Houston... 

229 

198 

82 

188 
61 
18 

San  Antonio ...  - i 

19 
8 

487 
26 

Waco 1 

:::::::::::: 

Total ' 

38 

1,166 

626 

306 



Ctah. 

Bingham  Canyon  (Including 
Copporfleld,  Highland  Bay, 
Lead  Mine,  United  SUtes 
Mine) 

26 
4 

I 

Bi 

1 

1 
« 

Castlesate 

1 

Kenilworth 

2 

16 

Lngftn. , 

4 
3 

2 

1 

• 

, 

Magna...- 

1 

Ilidvale ' 

26 

377 

1 

Murray 

2 

11 

293 

2 

4 
126 

1 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City 

6 
20 

•      ■  •  »      • 

97 
419 

Bandy ' 

•....- 

Winterouarters. 1 

6 

3 

1 

•••■••••••••j 

, 1 '  •  •  • 

Total 

62 

W& 

348 

148 

( 

1            • «  •      • 

Vermont,                 \ 
Bellows  Falls ' 

16 
7 
32  1 

6 

1 
16 

i 

Braitleboro 

::::::::::;:}::::::::,.. 

Burlington ' 

36' 

BEPOHTS  OF  DEPABTMBNT  OP  LABOB. 
Statement  1 — OonlJnued. 


Number 

DiclaMea. 

Total 
SDroUmant 

^«,^. 

"■SSS"" 

State  uid  dty  at  torn. 

Caadtdata 

WlVM. 

iMord 
carts. 

Lettmol 

g 

1 

SI 

M 

U 

n 

U 

nrgtol.. 

40 

, 

"' 

Coort,  Salem,  South  Hoa- 

j 

Total 

S 

112 

us 

117 

teo 

m»UN«mi. 

no 

08 

1 

• 

1 

4B 

M 

s 

i 

nt 

'1 

) 

», 

.    . 

n 

H 

s 

1 

1 

N 

16 

1 

u 

n) 

1 

6 

g 

3 

i 

u 

"sf^'K^;^*;: 

4 

a 

' 

oST!-::::::::::::::::::: 

B 

. 

1 

s 
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Statement  I — CoAtijiued. 


Number 
of  classes. 

Total 
enrollnient 

Names  furnished. 

Blank  supplies 
furnished. 

Stalt  and  city  or  town. 

Candidates. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 
tional 
record 
cards. 

Letters  of 
invitation. 

Waihingion—CouXinned. 
Port  Anff^UM r 

75 

Preston 

1 
1 
1 

22 
1 

.  3 

9 
1 

1 

187 

36 

28 

Pnyalltip-  -  T 

pySt!^:.....:. 1. 

80 

17 

800 

I^imton  HnAlndins  Bftrllnffton^ 

Roslyn  (including  Beekman 
Mtoe).. 

10 
2,823 

827 

900 

1 

5 

1,029 

2 

262 

409 
1 

•■•••••••*•• 

Seattle 

BnoQuahnie .t-  - 

1 

8 

BpoliEane 

Tacoma   (including   Browns 
PolntyDash  Point,  Fern  Hill, 
ManitoOfNortheast  Tacoma, 
Regents  Park.  South  Ta- 
coma. Titlow  Beach) 

12 

2,504 

135 

1 

Taylor. - 

Ton  (School  District  165) 

Tnnfliilnit. 

1 
1 
7 

1 
1 
7 

15 
1 

12 

Walville 

WtMhmiRfil.  ^T>.  1     - 

WoodlnviUe  (District  23) 

VaVlma  .,-wt 

1 
1 

23 

11 

Total 

113 

8,284 

6,046 

1,884 

1,132 

Wut  VkgMa. 

14 
16 

194 

7 
8 

95 

Wellsbnrg  (Inofuding  Beech 
Bottom,  Follansbee) 

Wheeling  (including  Benwood, 
Bridgeport,     Ohio,     East 
Bridgeport,    Elm    Orove, 
McMe<mnn.  WilliAinson) 

1 

10 

Total 

1 

10 

224 

120 

Wiacontfn. 

DtlgO 

1 
1 

8 

1 

15 
19 

81 
10 

a 

bincH  Locln.  Little  Chute). . 

Beloit  (inohidkig  Afton,  Clin* 
ton,  Rockton,  HI.,  South 
Beloit.  ni.) 

43 

18 

Biackwell 

Chippewa    Fftlls    (including 
Anson,  Cornell,  Eagle  Point, 
Hallie.  Irving,   Lafoyette, 
Tilden) 

6 

515 
2 

8 

362 

1 

• 

•Cudahy  (including  Femwood, 
St.  Francis, Stormy  Hill). . . . 
De  Pare 

8 

1 

1 
2 
2 

58 

1 

18 
13 
33 

Eau  Claire  (indnding  Sey- 
mour, Union,  Washington, 
Altooma)  ........^r..,,-..T. 

Fond  du  L«ao... 

1 
68 

17 

274 

42 

3 

HI 

182 
25 

1 
41 

13 

171 

19 

2 

82 

19 

4 

20* 

-Grand  Raplda  (Including  Bi- 
son vmage.  Fort  Edwards, 
Rudolph,  Saratoga,  Seneca, 
Siegel) 

Green  Bay  (Including  Duck 

CrneV^        

3 
1 
1 

68 

11 

5 

JaTMMviile 

JtlTUMn 

Kenosha  (Indlnding  Pleasant 

25 

1 

296 
53 

Kohler 

16283— LAB  1820- 


-63 
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Statbxbnt  l--Oontinued. 


Number 
ofdaasea. 

Total 
oniQifanent. 

Names  lUmished. 

Blank  supplies 
ftamished. 

state  and  city  or  town. 

Candidates. 

1 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Educa- 

reoord 
cards. 

Ltttenof 
invltatkii. 

Wbeontfn— Continued. 

La  CroBBB  (Indudins  Barre 
If  iUs,  Holmen,  La  CreBoent, 
Mfnn :  Midway.  Onalanlra. 

2 

1 

24 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

52 
80 

617 
29 
44 

28 
14 

44 

7 

129 
49 

23 

8 

58 
11 

Weetdalem)./..' .'. 

I/adywra  fth  -.'t 

MadTtoon    (indudJnK   Burke, 
MoFarland.  Bun  Prairie)-- t^ 

Manltowoo 

Martoette 

Marshfleld  (inchiding  Bakerw 
▼ille,  Hewitt,  Lincoln,  lio- 
MlUan) 

15 
14 
84 

8,439 

8 
11 
19 

2,166 

Menai<ha. .....T-*T«Tr-T 

Menomonie ^^^^.^^^ 

Milwaukee    (including   East 
Milwaukee,  town  ofOreen- 
field,  town  of  Lake,  Wau- 
watosa) 

670 

North  M^waukee. 

2 

4 
1 

2i 

26 
2 

480 
10 

Port  Waahington  (including 
Belgium,  (%darburg,  Fxe- 
donia,    Grafton,    Miquon, 
BauleviUe) .  ■. 

21 

13 

Prentice'.  R.  D.  1 

Racine  (including  Ives,  Lake- 
side. North  Raoine) 

. 

99 
84 

320 

48 
19 

172 

Rhlnwarder 

1 

Sheboygan  (including  How- 
ards drove.  Moeel) 

600 

Sheldon 

1 

2 
2 

6 

45 

46 

South  Milwaukee  (including 
town  of  OakOreAk).^^ 

61 

85 

898 

4 

86 

6 

93 

29 

87 

18 

100 

8 
19 

5 
54 

16 

Btonehton  ......^ 

10 

Superior.  .■ .»... 

Tomahawk. ...........r.^.... 

Two  Rivers 

1 
I 

11 
17 
29 

Wrtshbum 

Waukesha ,.,..,  t  r 

Wauaau    (including    Roths- 

nhflH.  flnnnflAld^      

Total 

95 

2,063 

4,991 

4,218 

1,076 

680 

Cambria 

2 

87 

Ctetti'uiont 

8 

8 

Bvanston t..».» 

1 
8 

8 

1 

11 

n 

64 

9 

Hanna     (including     Elmo, 
Evansvllle) 

5 

1 

K'^mmerer  (including  Conroy, 
Elkel,    Frontier,    Olenooe, 
Oakley.  Quealey) 

Laramie .............rrr 

8 

18 

126 

6 

23 

1 

6 

41 

1 

9. 

"Rawi  ipii  -  -  T . . , ^ , , ,  -  -  ^  ^ 

Rock  Springs 

7 
2 

129 
31 

iii* 

• W« •••■•■••* 

Sheridan  (including  Arvada, 
Diets,  Model,  Ulm) 

Superior  (including  South  8u- 
lierior) 

t""""""*" 

Total 

19 

862 

188 

62 

183  { 

1 
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Statbxsnt  2.— -Ooopenitii]^  comimmitfair,  no  itatiitics  available. 


AdunsTille. 

Adgar. 

Atton. 

Avondale. 

Belle  Sumter. 

Beltona. 

BkMStMlTK. 

Brighton. 

Brookside. 

Burbank. 

CoalborE. 

Gopelana. 

Govingtoo. 

Dolomite. 

East  Lake. 

Flattop. 

HenireUen. 

Irondale. 

Jotms. 

Kimberly. 

Leeds. 

Lewisborg. 

Littleton. 

Lovlck. 

Maben. 

MeCalla. 

Morris. 

Mulga. 

Oxmoor. 

Pabs. 

Pinson. 

Porter. 

Republic 

Bayre. 

Sayreton. 

Shannon. 

Short  Creek. 

South  Highland. 

Tailassee. 

Thomas. 

Traflord. 

TnissvUle. 

Vinegar  Bend. 

Warrior. 

Watson. 

Woodward. 
Arisona: 

Clarkdale. 

Flagstaff. 

Hayden. 

MorsnoL 

Superior. 

Tombstone. 

Tooson. 
Arkansas: 

Bonansa. 

BooneviUe. 

Huntington. 

Ursula. 
Alaska: 

Home. 

Perseverance. 
California: 

Bard. 

Chino. 

Coronado. 

Dorris. 

ElCentro. 

OUroy  (Inofaiding  school  die* 
tricte  of  Adams,  Live  Oak, 
Rucker,  San  ICaiiin,  San  Ysi- 
dro,  and  Sunnybrook). 

Gonzales. 

Grass  Valley. 

Hanford. 

Hayward. 

Lodi. 

Los  Bancs. 

MoCloud. 

Madera. 

MartinM. 

Montera. 

Moss  Beach. 

NatkmalCity. 

Nevada  City. 

Oznard. 


CaliXoniia— Ccmttniied« 
Pak>Alto. 
Point  Richmond. 
Ransburg. 
Redlands. 
Sui  Bernardino. 
Ban  Fernando. 
San  Gabriel 
SanteAna. 
XJkiah. 
Van  Nuyt. 
Weed. 
Westwood. 
Whlttier. 

wimts. 

Cotorado: 

Akron. 

Bo  wen. 

Cameron  (Independence  P.  O.). 

Canon  City. 

Central  Cfty  (faidudhig  Black 
Hawk,  Nevada,  Russell 
Gulch,  Tolland). 

Colorado  Springs. 

Craig. 

Eaton. 

Eureka. 

Farr. 

Fort  Morgan. 

Hillrose. 

Ideal. 

Jansen. 

Merino. 

Monte  Visto. 

Pictott. 

Pueblo  (Minneqna  School). 

Roclcvale. 

Rouse. 

Somerset. 

Soprls  (Plasa  School). 

South  Canon  City. 

Starkville. 

Superior. 

Valdes. 
Cozmecticut: 

Bristol  (taioluding  East  Bristol, 
ForestviUe). 

East  Whidsor. 

Glastonbury. 

New  Mllford. 

Norwalk. 

Terrsrville. 
Delaware: 

New  Castle. 

Wilmington. 
Florida: 

Jacksonville. 

Ybor  City  (Tampa  P.  O.). 
Idaho: 

Blackfoot. 

Coeur    d'Alene. 

Gibbs. 

Hope. 

Keuogg. 

Lava  Hot  Springs. 

Roaelake. 

St.  Maries. 
Illinois' 

Beardstown. 

BelleviUe  (indnding  Dewey 
Station). 

Cherry. 

Dundee. 

Granville. 

Harrisburg  (including  Carriers 
MiUsandLedford). 

Hoopeston. 

Khioaid. 

Lincoln. 

New  Athens. 

Phoenix. 

Princeton. 

Roanoke. 

Rochelle. 

St.  Charles. 

Sprtngfleld. 

1x>luoa. 


Clay  City. 

Clinton. 

Elkhart. 

Fairmount. 

Hymera. 

Indianapolis. 

Madison. 

Rushville. 
Iowa: 

Ames. 

Bancroft 

Charles  City. 

Cooper. 

Dallas  Center. 

Dubuque. 

Elma. 

Fort  Madison. 

Gilmore  City. 

Granger. 

Hubbard. 

Indianola. 

Jerome. 

Jewell. 

Lake  City. 

LakeMiUls. 

Mllford. 

Moulton. 

Muscatine  (Including  Blue 
Grass  and  Falrport). 

Orange  City. 

Pocahontas. 

Red  Oak. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Rutland. 

Waterloo,  East  Side. 
Kansas: 

Atchison. 

Aurora. 

Belvue. 

Clayton 

Concordia  (indnding  Jmam' 
town). 

Hamilton. 

Horton. 

Isabel. 

Kirwin. 

Maryville. 

Munden. 

Newton. 

Palmer. 

St.  Peter. 

Wichita. 

Wilson. 

Kentucky: 
Henderson. 

Louisiana: 

Gretna  (induding  Jeffersom 
Parish). 

Independence. 

New  Orleans(indading  Algiers, 
Amesville,  Chef  Mentenr, 
GentUly.  Lakeview,  Lee. 
Little  Woods,  MoDonogti- 
viUe,  Milneburg,  Pontcfaar- 
train  Grove). 

Maine: 
Biddeford. 
Franklin. 
Westbrook. 
Wlnthrqp. 
Massachusetts: 
Amherst  (induding  Cushman, 

North     Amherst,     Pelham, 

South  Amherst). 
Arlmgton. 
BaldwlnvUle. 
Bridgewater. 
Cohasset. 
Dedham. 
Everett. 
Ipswich  (Including  Hamilton, 

Rowley,  and  Topsfleld). 
Lowell    (induding    Biuerica, 

Dracut,  and  Tewksbury). 
Monson. 
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ICassachusetts— Continued.  i 

Natick  (Inclading  Goehltiiate, 
Sherburn,  and  Wayland). 

Keedham. 

North  Adams. 

Northampton  (including  Flor- 
ence). 

Peabody. 

Pittsfleld  (including  Dalton, 
Hinsdale,  and  Lanesboro). 

Revere. 

Rockport  (including  North  Vil- 
lage, Pigeon  Gove,  and  South 
vniage). 

Rutland. 

Somerset. 

Southbridge  (Including  Charl- 
ton and  bturbridge). 

Stoughton. 

Turner  Falls. 

Wake^eld  (including  Lynnfield 
and  Reading). 

Wareham. 

Watertown. 

Westfleld. 

Westford. 
Michigan: 

Alpha  (including  Dunn  Mine 
L.o<mtion). 

Arsvle. 

Austin  (Holly  P.  C). 

Bad  Axe. 

Boon  and  Henderson,  District 
7. 

Bridgehampton,  Districts  4  and 
12. 

Buel,  Districts  1  and  0. 

Calumet  (including  Centennial, 
(Centennial  Heights,  Kear- 
sarse.  Osceola,  Tamarack, 
and  Wolverine). 

Constantino. 

C^ter,  District  3. 

Dela^-vare,  District  8  (Mandan 
P.  O.). 

Dowaglac. 

Elmer,  District  1  (Sandusky 
P.  OX 

Flynn  (Brown  City  P.  C). 

Oreenleaf  (Cass  City  P.  O.). 

Hancock  (Ripley  School). 

Henderson,  District  2. 

Holland. 

Iron  Mountain. 

lahpeming  (including  North 
Lake  School,  R.  D.  1). 

Lake  Linden. 

Lake  Odessa. 

Laurium. 

Lexington. 

Ludington. 

Manistee  (including  East  T^ke, 
File  City,  and  Oak  Hill). 

Marine  City. 

Marlette,  I^istrict  10. 

Mio. 

Onaway. 

Palmer. 

Ramsey    (including    Puritan 

Mine). 
Rockland. 

St.  Joseph. 

Sandusky. 

Slagle,  District  2. 

Stur^s. 
Three  Rivers. 
White  Pigeon. 

Minnesota: 
Aitkin. 
Ashby. 
Askov. 
Barrett. 
BemldJi. 

Blooming  Prairie. 
Border. 
Bowlus. 
Brainerd  (including  Barrows), 


Statbmxnt  2— Continued. 

Minn<wota~Continued. 

Caledonia. 

Caribou,  District  81. 

Carlton. 

Cloquet. 

Dilworth. 

Elba. 

Elbow  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Fairmont. 

Faribault. 

Fraxee. 

Grand  Rapids  (inchiding  Island 
Lake,  Leipold,  MakiT  Schn- 
meeker  Soiool,  Trout  Lake, 
and  Wawma). 

Greenbush. 

Hallock,  Districts  8  and  IL 

Haug. 

Herman. 

Hibbins  (inchiding  Alice, 
Brooklyn,  Dupond,  Glenn, 
Kittsvfile,  Latonia.  Mace, 
Mahoning,  Maple  HUl,  Mit- 
chell, Penobscot  Pool,  and 
Stevenson). 

Hines. 

HoflCman. 

Hopkins. 

Houston,  R.  D.  5. 

Jasper. 

Karlstad. 

Kettle  River. 

Kettle  River  (Rural). 

Kinney  (including  Lucknow, 
Sharon,  and  Spina). 

Knife  River. 

Lake  Owasso,  District  24. 

Luveme. 

Moose  Lake. 

Nicollet. 

Owatonna  (including  Bixby, 
Havana,  Hope,  Medford, 
Meriden,  Morton,  and  Pratt). 

Palisade. 

(Quiring. 

Roseau. 

Roosevelt. 

Salol. 

Strathcona. 

Swan  River. 

Swift. 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Triumph. 

Warroad. 

Wendell. 

WUlmar. 

Winton. 
Mississippi: 

Biloxi. 

Canton. 

Collins. 

Flora. 

GuUport. 

Ridgieland. 
Missouri: 

Barnard. 

Bragg  (3  ty. 

CanxtbersvlUe. 

Center\ille. 

ChiUicothe. 

Cuba. 

Elmo. 

Higbee. 

KlrksvlUe. 

St.  Louis  (including  Maple- 
wood). 

Sedalia. 

Sikeston. 

Slater. 

Webb  City. 
Montana: 

Acushnet. 

Alder. 

Alicali,  District  5. 

Ballantine. 

Billings. 


Montana— Continued . 
Bob  Cat,  District  77. 
Bowdoin. 

Bowdoin,  District  38. 
Brldger. 
CaldwelL 
Cascade. 
Cheadle. 
Coalwood. 
Columbia  Falls. 
Content. 

Content,  District  41. 
Cross  S  Creek  School  District  77 

(Kingsley  P.  O.). 
Cut  Bank. 
Dagmar. 

Dodson,  District  2. 
Eddy. 

Falkn,  District  30. 
First  (5reek  (Rivulet  P.  O.). 
Geder     School     (VaUejtown 

P.  O.). 
Genevieve. 
Oreve. 
Grimes  Creek  (Roek  Spring* 

P.  O.). 
Hanson  (Whitewater  P.  O.). 
Harb. 
Harlem. 
Hartwiok    School    (Meredltlk 

P.  O.). 
Haiel,  District  8. 
Helena. 
Hinsdale. 
Kila.  District  20. 
Knobs. 
Lehigh. 
Libby. 

Uoyl  District  34. 
Iiost  Lake. 
Loveioy,  District  30. 
Malfo. 

Malta,  District  2. 
Marsh. 

Marsh,  District  47. 
Mildred,  District  47. 
Nashua. 
Nielsen. 

Nielsen,  District  22. 
Norheim. 
Ohiey,  District  58. 
Park  City  (rural). 
Plevno. 
Poison. 
Poplar. 

Regina,  Districts. 
Roundup. 

Roy,  R.D..  District  73. 
Saco.  District  2. 
Sand  Creek.  - 
Somers. 

Spring  Creek  ( Absarokee  P.O.). 
Turner. 

Turner  ,District  14. 
Ural. 

Valleytown. 
Wagner. 

Wagner,  Districts. 
Wesibmore. 
Whitefish. 
White  Water. 
White  Water,  District  36. 

Nebraska: 
Belden. 
Clay  (Center. 
Coleridge. 
Comlea. 
David  City. 
Duncan. 
Fairbury. 
Famum. 
Fullerton. 
Gandy. 
Geneva. 
Grand  Island. 
Gretna. 
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Nabraskar— Gonttnned. 

Hartington. 

Hooper. 

Humphrey,  R.  D.  3. 

Humphrey. 

Kimball. 

Laorel. 

Lawrence. 

Lelf^h. 

Lindsay,  R.  D.  2. 

MoCook. 

Maenet. 

MlUigan. 

Nebraska  City. 

Nellgh. 

Obert. 

O'NeiU. 

PapilUoD. 

Prague. 

Schuyler. 

WoRtpolnt. 

Whitman. 

Wood  Lake. 

Wjmot. 
Nevad^: 

Dayton 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Fallon. 

Lovelocks. 

Reno. 

Ruth. 

Virginia  City. 

Winnemucca. 

Yerington. 
New  Hampshire: 

Conoord  (including  Penacook). 

WoodsviUe. 
Now  Jorsev. 

Qarfleld  (including  East  Pater- 
son.) 

Jersey  City. 

Lake  ( AlmonessoD  P.  O.). 

Ifolaga. 

Princeton. 

Ventnor  City. 
New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad  (Including  San  Jose). 

Gallup. 

QibsoD  (including  Heaton  and 
Navajo). 

Hurley. 

Koehler. 

LasCruoes. 

Santa  Rita. 

Tucumcari. 
New  York: 

Albion  (including  Fancher  and 
Hulberton). 

Amsterdam  (including  Cranes- 
ville,  Fort  Johnson,  and 
Hagaman). 

Baldwlnsriue. 

Bameveld. 

ClayvlUe. 

Fonda. 

Fort  Edward. 

Olens  Falls. 

Lockport. 

Manlius. 

Memphis. 

Northport. 

Oswego. 

Perry. 

Shaleton  (Buffalo  P.  O.). 

Troy  (including  Qieen  Island, 
Watervliet). 

Walton. 
North  Carolina: 

Ckmcord  (including  Kannapo- 
lis). 

Raleigh. 

Tarboro. 
North  Dakota: 

Belfield.  \ 

BowbeUs. 

Brocket. 


Statbmbkt  2— Continued. 

North  Dakotft— Oonttnued. 
BuiTalo  Springs. 
Casselton. 
Center. 
DesLecs. 
Devils  Lake. 
Dogden. 

Esmond  (Rural  District). 
Finley. 
Forman. 
Gaokle. 
German,    District    e    (Pieroe 

County  Rural  School). 
Gerson  School  (Hebron  P.  O.). 
Goldenvalley. 
Grand  Forks. 
HeUbroo,  District  2  (Hebrco 

P.  O.). 
Hettinger. 
Joliette. 
Linton. 
Maddock. 
Max. 

McArthur. 
McClusky. 
Medina. 

Minnewaukan  (Rural  District)* 
Mountain 

Nelson  District  (Nelson  P.  O.). 
New  England  (Pierce  County 

Rural  School). 
NewGerman,Di8trictl9  (Pierce 

County  Rural  School). 
Odessa,  District  16. 
Park  School  District. 
SeU. 

Sheyenne  (Rural  District). 
Strasburg,  District  21. 
Streeter. 

Sweet  Briar,  District  17. 
Towner. 
Underwood. 
Van  Hook. 
Washburn. 
Webster. 
Wlldrose. 

York  (Rural  Sciiool). 
Ohio: 
Anna. 
Outhagena. 
Crescent. 
Glouster. 
Kenmore. 
Lima. 
Masury. 
Montezuma. 
Napoleon. 
Oberlin. 
Palnesville. 
Ravenna. 
Spencerville. 
Upper  Sandusky. 
Warren  (Including  Champfon, 

Howland    Township,    Lea- 

vittsburg,    Lordstown,   and 

Newton  Falls). 
Oklahoma: 
Bartlesville  (including  Dewey 

and  Smeltertown). 
Blackwell. 
Broken  Arrow. 
Gate. 

Haileyville. 
Kingnsfaer. 
McAlester. 
Marietta. 
Pawnee. 
Stlgler. 

Oregon: 
Baker. 

Blaine,  District  27. 
Bums. 

Central  Pdnt. 
Clatskanie. 
(yoquille. 
Dennis  (Vale  P.  O.). 


Oregon— Omtinaed. 

E<dio. 

Enterprise  CJamp  1,  District  86  • 

Linnton. 

Maroola. 

MillCity. 

Mohler,DUtrict28 

Myrtle  Point  (including  Lang, 
lois). 

Prescott. 

Rieth. 

Silvertco. 

Svensen,  District  1. 

WendBng. 

Westlake. 

Westnort,  District  7. 
Pennsylvania: 

Ambridge. 

Aultman. 

Bakerton  (Elmora  P.  O.). 

Berwick  (including  W.  Ber* 
wick). 

Beithlenem  (Inclndlng  Free- 
mansburg,  N.  Bethlehem,  8. 
Bethlehem). 

Bolivar. 

Cadogan. 

Clymer. 

Coal  Run. 

Coral. 

Ckiudersport. 

Coy  (Homer  City  P.  O.). 

DeLancey. 

Ernest. 

Ford  City  (including  McGrann, 
Manor  Township,  Manorvillef 
Rosston). 

Furnace  Run. 

Graceton. 

Irwin. 

Jenners. 

Luciusboro  (Brush  Valley 
P.  O.). 

Luzerne. 

Meyersdale. 

Midland. 

Mount  Union. 

Munhall. 

Nu  Mine. 

Palmerton. 

Pottstown. 

Reed. 

Rossiter. 

Shenandoah. 

Snyder  (Homer  City  P.  O.). 

Stanycreek  Township  (Cole- 
man P.  O.). 

Sykesvllle. 

Walston. 

Waterman. 

Wllllamsport  (including  New- 
berry). 

Wilmerding. 

Wishaw. 

Yatesboro. 
Rhode  Island: 

Bristol. 
South  Carolina: 

Abbeville. 
South  Dakota: 

Armour. 

Bellefourche. 

Belmont  Township. 

Burr  Oak. 

Canton. 

Cleveland  Township. 

Delmont. 

Eagle  Butte. 

Greenway  (Rural  District) . 

Leola. 

Mcintosh. 

Marion. 

Miller. 

Monroe. 

Oacoma. 

Renner. 

Salem. 
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Statement  2 — Continued. 


Soatb  Dakot*— Continned. 

Springfield. 

Troy. 

Tyndall. 

Vermilion. 

Wallace. 

Watertown. 

Webster. 

Wessingtan  Springs. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga. 

Memphis. 

Murfreesboro. 

Nashville. 
Texas: 

Alief. 

Athens. 

Canadian. 

Cedar  Bayou. 

Crosby. 

Crowell. 

Elgin. 

Fort  Worth. 

Humble. 

HuntsVille. 

Katy. 

La  Porte. 

licAUen. 

Manor,  R.  D.  2. 

Manor,  R.  D.  6. 

Mission. 

Palestine. 

Pflugerville. 

Port  Arthur. 

Smiley. 

Teague. 

Thurber. 

Uvalde. 

WebberviUe  (Manor  P.  O.). 

Wichita  Falls. 
Utah: 

American  Fork. 

Cameron. 

Clear  Creek. 

Garfield. 

Heiner. 

Helper. 

Hiawatha. 

Ogden. 

Ophir. 

Price. 

Rains. 

Scofield. 

Btandardville. 

Storrs. 

Sunnyslde. 

Tooele. 
Vermont: 

Barre. 

Bethel. 

Ludlow. 

Morrisville. 

Northfield. 

St.  Albans. 

St.  Johnsbury. 

Winooski. 
Virginia: 

Big  Stone  Oap. 
Washington: 

Anacortes. 

Auburn. 

Avon  School  (R.  D.  1,  Sedro 
Woolley). 

Belleville  (BurUngton  P.  C). 

Bellevue. 

Bellingham. 

Bjglake. 

Blaine. 

Bordeaux,  District  67. 

Bow,  R.  D.  2. 

Bremerton. 


Washington— Continued. 

Burnett. 

Carbonado. 

Casland. 

Casland,  District  26. 

Chehalis. 

Chico,  District  23. 

Chinook  School  (Chinook  P.O.). 

Clearlake. 

Clipper. 

Connell. 

Cumberland. 

Curlew. 

Danvnie,  District  2. 

Davenport. 

Deep  River. 

Dockton. 

DuvaU,  District  14  (including 
Cherry  Gardens  and  Novel- 
ty). 

Eagle  Gorge. 

Easton,  Distilct28. 

Elma,  K.  D. 

Fairfax. 

FaU  City,  District  185. 

Fidalgo,  District  2  (Anacortes 
P.  O.). 

Florence. 

Frances  School  (Frances  P.  O.). 

Harmony. 

Harper. 

Hobart. 

Hoodsport,  District  22. 

Houghton,  District  22. . 

HumptuUps,  District  112. 

Swaco 

Juanita  (Kirkland  P.  0.). 

Lacey. 

Lake  Campbell  (Anacortes 
P.  O.). 

Lake  Forest  Park,  R.  D.  6. 

Lancaster. 

Lincoln,  District  36. 

Lyman. 

Lynden  (including  Everson, 
Glendale,  Tenmile). 

Manchester. 

Manhattan  (R.  D.  3,  Seattle). 

Mjiytown,  District  18  (Roches- 
ter P.  0.). 

McMurray. 

Meadows,  District  8. 

Molson. 

Monroe,  R.  D.  1. 

Nahcotta  (Ocean  Park  P.  0.). 

Nasel,  District  36. 

Nisquallv,  District  35. 

Oak  Harbor. 

O'Brien. 

Odessa,  District  38. 

Odessa.  R.  D.  2. 

Point  Roberts. 

Port  Blakely. 

Port  Gamble. 

Prairie,  District  88. 

Rainier. 

Redmond,  R.  D.  1.  District  124. 

Redmond,  District  194. 

Republic. 

Ridgeway  (Mount  Vernon 
P.  O.). 

RitsviUe. 

Ronald. 

Rufl. 

Sedro  Woolley. 

Selleck. 

Shelton. 

Silverdale.  District  24. 

Snohomisn. 

Snoaualmie  Falls. 

Soutn  Bend. 


Washington— Continued. 

Sutlco. 

Three  Lakes. 

Tokeland. 

Utopia  (R.  D.  1,  Sedro  Wool- 
ley). 

Vancouver  ^eluding  Hasel 
Dell,  Lake  Shore,  Mfll  Plain. 
Minnehaha,  and  Orcfaarda). 

Vashon,  District  176. 

WaHa  Walla  (hiduding  CoUege 
Place). 

WaterviUe. 

Wilkeson. 

WHlapaSchool  (Willapa  P.  O.). 
West  Virginia: 

Charleston. 

Farmlngton. 

Idamay. 

Logan. 

Man. 

Thomas (includingAIbert,  Ben 
Bush,  Coketon,  Pierce). 
Wisconsin: 

Almena.  District  4. 

Ashland.  ^ 

Aubumdale. 

Brentwood. 

Butternut. 

Catawba. 

Clintonville. 

Conrath. 

Crystal  Lake.  District  8  (Elk- 
hart Lake  P.  O.). 

Dodgeville. 

Eau  Claire- 
District  2. 
District  4. 
District  5. 

Fifield,  Districts. 

Freeman  (Ferryvllle  P.  O.)— 
District  10. 
District  11. 

Hawkins. 

Hurley. 

Laona. 

Marion. 

Monroe. 

Moquah. 

Oconto. 

Ogema. 

Owen. 

Phillips- 
Deer  Creek  School. 
East  Hyland  School. 
Hillside  School. 
Lugar  Route. 
Minnick  School. 

Plattesville. 

Stevens  Point. 

Sumner  (Lehigh  P.  O.). 

West    Allis    (including     West 
Milwaukee). 
Wyoming: 

Acme. 

Buffalo. 

Carneyville. 

Casper. 

Diamondvllle. 

Foxpark. 

Gebo. 

Gramm. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 
.   lienore. 

Lusk. 

Monarch. 

Rock  River. 

Sublet. 

Sunrise. 
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cmtTxnoATXs  and  gsadxtation  gsbsmonxes. 

In  addition  to  the  certificate  of  graduation  which  was  issued  and 
presented  by  the  division  with  such  success  last  year,  certificates  of 
reco^tion  and  approval  of  the  school  organization  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  have  been  prepared  and  usedT 

Five  thousand  and,  fifty  certificates  of  recognition  and  approval 
have  been  presented  during  the  past  year.  These  are,  as  their  name 
implies,  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship)  Training 
of  the  organized  efforts  put  forth  by  public  school  authorities  to  fur- 
nish, in  conjunction  with  this  service,  adequate  means  for  providing 
instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  to  the  foreign  bom.  These 
certificates  are  furnished  not  only  for  display  in  every  classroom  m 
city  or  village  schools  where  this  instruction  is  given  but  are  also  sent 
to  those  remote  communities  where  in  ^ome  cases  one  foreign-born 
person  ia  being  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  some  patriotic, 
public-school  teacher,  who,  overburdened  as  she  doubtless  is,  is  carry- 
mg  on  this  work  without  any  reward  but  the  satisfaction  of  doin^  a 
good  deed.  Letters  received  by  the  division  show  that  these  certifi- 
cates are  greatly  appreciated  by  students  and  teachers. 

The  certificate  of  proficiency  which  was  authorized  this  year  has 
proved  of  great  value  in  stimulating  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  candidates  having  first  citizenship  papers  who  have  done  good 
work  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  study  of  the  language 
and  of  the  United  States  Government  but  are  not  yet  eligible  for 
citizenship.  By  receiving  this  certificate  of  proficiency^  at  the  timia 
the  certificate  of  graduation  is  presented  to  qualified  petitioners  they 
are  inspired  to  go  on,  complete  the  course,  and  qualify  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  when  they  are  entitled  to  petition  for  naturalization. 
The  students  prize  the  certificates  very  highly.  Their  expressions 
range  all  the  way  from  the  most  enthusiastic  assertion  of  one  man 
that  he  would  not  sell  his  diploma  for  a  million  dollars  to  the  very 
practical  one  of  a  student  who  told  a  representative  of  the  service 
that  his  boss  had  promised  him  a  better  job  if  he  showed  him  that  he 
had  attended  and  graduated  from  night  school. 

The  practice  of  making  the  presentation  of  these  certificates  an 
occasion  of  pubUc  ceremony  has  grown  and  is  developing  into  an 
integral  feature  in  this  national  force  for  raising  up  a  loyal  American- 
ism and  displacing  opposing  spirits.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in 
this  phase  of  the  work  by  local  organizations,  and  their  assistance  has 
been  exceedingl}r  valuable  to  the  public  schools  in  preparing  programs, 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  occasion,  and  in  providing  entertainment 
ana  social  features.  The  part  taken  by  native  Americans  in  these 
exercises  and  ceremonies  brings  home  to  them  the  value  of  their  own 
citizenship,  an  appreciation  of  what  it  means  and  the  responsibility 
of  it,  carrying  as  it  does  the  necessity  of  always  making  the  best  use 
of  it. 

Many  interesting  accounts  of  graduation  exercises  are  received, 
showing  the  thougnt  and  attention  which  is  being  given  these  cere- 
monies and  the  variety  which  can  with  advantage  be  introduced. 
One  teDs  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  being  administered  as  at  West 
Point,  with  the  left  hand  on  the  flag  and  the  right  hand  upraised. 
Boy  Scout  bands  have  furnished  music  for  such  occasions,  especial 
interest  attaching  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  members  of  the 
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bands  were  sons  in  families  of  those  becoming  naturalized.    A  few 
extracts  from  letters  descriptive  of  these  events  follow: 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education  awarded  the  certificates  of  graduation  and 
the  certificates  of  proficiency.  He  also  read  the  personal  history  of  each  student  and 
the  students  were  warmly  applauded  as  they  stepped  forward  to  receive  thd  oflicial 
recognition  of  their  efforts.  ^  *  *  The  meeting  was  adjourned  following  the  salute 
to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of  '* America. "    (Kutherford,  N.  J.) 

We  have  had  to  close  down  because  of  the  demands  of  the  closing  months  of  day 
school,  but  shall  resume  the  work  with  a  corps  of  experienced  people  during  the 
summer  months.  Owe  interest  has  kept  up  remarkably  well  during  tne  night-school 
season  and  not  a  singie  Americanization  class  had  to  be  disoontinuea  during  the  year. 
Nearly  50  people  took  our  closing:  examination  for  the  departmental  certificate  and 
about  40  will  receive  it.  We  shall  make  the  graduation  a  big  affair  on  April  17.  The 
district  Federal  examiner  will  be  present  and  present  the  diplomas.  (Chisholm, 
Biinn.) 

TJndeii^raduates  were  given  seats  on  the  stage.  So  well  had  the  graduating  class 
been  trained  that  they  sang  every  verse  of  "America"  without  the  aid  of  a  book. 
'Generous  place  was  given  on  the  program  to  members  of  the  graduating  class.  One  of 
the  most  pleasant  numbers  on  tiie  proeiram  was  the  recitation  of  "Independence  Bell " 
by  a  little  foreign  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  graduating  students.  Her  rendition 
of  this  beautiful  poem  was  splendid.    (Bethlehem,  Pa.) 

Between  the  speeches  the  audience  was  entertained  by  vocal  and  instnimental  music 
furnished  by  50  school  girls,  a  church  choir,  and  a  Ukrainian  group  of  men  and  women. 
The  Ukraimans  sang  their  folk  songs  and  hymns.    (Allentown,  ra.) 

This  was  the  first  attempt  we  had  made  at  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  was  a  decided 
success.  The  court  room  was  filled  with  representative  people,  the  program  consiating 
of  addresses  and  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  closii^  with  the  entire  audience 
eiving  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  *  *  *  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  department  in 
furthering  tnie  idea,  I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  serve  you.    (Decatur,  111.) 

Your  representative  will  probably  make  a  very  favorable  report  to  yoa  regardinff  the 
exercises  of  last  Friday  evening.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  he  will  not  uuuce  a 
report  on  one  real  feature  of  the  evening,  namely,  the  splendid  address  which  he  gave 
to  the  naturalization  class.    His  address  was  a  gem.    (Holyoke,  Mass.) 

Each  new  woman  citizen  was  given  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Each  new  citizen  was  given  a  small  silk  American  flag,  the  gift  of  the  Elks  lodge.  A 
naturalization  examiner  quizzed  the  graduates  as  to  their  knowledge  of  American 
citizenship  responsibilities  and  the  answers  were  so  prompt,  complete,  and  correct 
that  the  Government  official  turned  to  the  big  ai*dience  and  said  that  he  doubted  if 
many  of  the  citizens  in  the  audience  could  answer  his  questions  as  correctly  and 
promptly.  The  program  indicated  a  very  strong  conmiunity  spirit.  (Alameda, 
CaUf.) 

First  annual  reception  to  new  American  citizens  was  given  by  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee at  High  School  Auditorium,  '*an  event  notable  in  the  annals  of  this  community 
and  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  and  to 
participate."  Addresses  were  made  by  the  judge  of  the  naturalization  coiurt  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  welcomed  the  new  citizens  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
congratulated  them.  One  of  the  new  citizens  responded  to  the  welcome  for  the  class. 
(Woonsocket,  R.  I.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  one  of  the  important  results  of  the  evening 
school  term  just  ended  is  the  awarding  of  55  graduation  certificates  and  175  profi- 
ciency certificates  to  members  of  citizenship  classes.  While  this  number  may  not 
seem  impressive,  it  is  a  nucleus  about  which  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  alien  pupils 
has  centered .  The  plan  of  awarding  such  certificates  is  worth  while.  With  thanks  to 
you  for  your  cooperation  in  our  Americanization  campaign.    (Newark,  N.  J.) 

We  propose  something  like  the  following,  which  is  submitted  to  yoU  early  that  there 
may  be  su^estion  from  your  office  in  time  to  arrange  details.  The  whole  thought  ia  to 
keep  it  as  informal  as  possible  and  as  personal  as  it  can  be.  We  propose  to  follow  it  up 
with  a  committee  who  shall  personally  see  that  these  people  exercise  in  the  fall  their 
franchise  by  voting. 

This  last  was  from  Olympia;  Wash.,  and  resulted  in  setting  apart 
June  21,  1920,  as  Naturalization  Day  for  Thurston  County.    Twelve 
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difPerent  countries  were  represented  on  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, and  various  organizations  had  a  part  in  making  the  occasion 
a  complete  success.  At  no  expense  to  the  candidates  For  citizenship 
coming  from  outlymg  neighborhoods  lodgings  and  supper  were  fur- 
nishecfand  an  entertainment  at  one  of  the  local  theaters.  ^  The  Natu- 
ralization Day  program  was  exceedingly  neat  and  attractive,  bearing 
extracts  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  and  Franklin  K.  Lane's 
flag  speech,  the  names  of  the  newly  made  citizens  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements,  and  the  autograph  signatures  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  program,  including  the  ^vemor  of  the  State,  the 
supreme  court  judge,  the  chief  naturalization  examiner,  the  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  and  the  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  local  lodge  of 
Elks.  There  is  ver^  evident  intention  of  making  use  of  the  impetus 
thus  given  to  good  citizenship  in  Olympia  and  Thurston  &)imty. 

THE  TRAININQ  OF  TEACHSBS  FOB  BNGUSH  AND  CTTIZEKSHIP  CLASSES » 

A  study  of  the  work  initiated  last  year  and  carried  on  by  many 
higher  institutions  of  education  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Division  of 
Citizenship  Training  reveals  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  citizen- 
ship education,  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  and  industrial 
schools  in  all  sections  of  the^coimtry  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  trained  teachers  for  tnis  work.  Not  only  are  resident 
Americanization  courses  offered  but  special  suinmer  courses  ^  in 
Americanization  and  citizenship  are  being  given  in  an  increasing 
number  of  institutions.  In  addition  to  these  types  of  instruction^ 
lecture  courses,  correspondence  courses,  Americanization  conferences, 
teachers'  institutes,  package  libraries,  and  film  service  represent  the 
ways  in  which  the  work  is  handled. 

An  even  more  direct  contact  with  the  public  schools  through  these 
institutions  is  obtained  through  classes  m  operation  throughout  the 
different  States  under  the  tutelage  of  university  extension  divisions. 
The  cooperation  between  the  extension  divisions  of  State  universities 
and  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  has  made  possible  the  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  many  classes,  both  in  rural  communities  and 
in  cities  and  towns. 

To  comply  with  the  requests  of  institutions  planning  to  initiate 
Americanization  work  for  types  of  courses  best  adapted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  Americanization  workers,  the  division  has  recently  selectea 
from  the  prospectuses^  and  bulletins  submitted  by  the  different  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  this  work  the  most  popular  courses  and  subjects, 
and  has  compiled  this  information.  It  presents  a  suggested  resident 
course  in  Americanization,  immigration,  and  citizenship,  a  suggested 
siunmer  course  in  Americanization,  a  suggested  extension  and  corre- 
spondence course  in  .Americanization,  ana  suggested  topics  for  insti- 
tute lectures. 

THE  FEDERAL  CITIZENSHIP  TEXTBOOK. 

That  this  publication,  distributed  free  to  candidates  lor  citizenship 
in  the  public  schools,  is  continuing  to  meet  a  genuine  need  is  evidenced 
from  many  Quarters.  The  following  represent  some  of  the  expres- 
sions received  from  public-school  officials  and  others  engaged  in  pro- 
viding citizenship  instruction  in  California,  New  York,  A^ssachusetts, 
Montana,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas,  while  from  these  and 
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other  States  similar  expre^ions  have  been  received  which  space  again 
does  ifot  permit  quotii^: 

I  have  nine  different  schoole  for  adult  students  at  the  present  time  in  which  such 
inaterial  can  be  used  to  advantage.  In  many  of  the  classes  now  under  way  in  this 
district  the  schools  are  utterly  lacking  in  suitable  inaterial  and  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Government  hw  material  for  distribution  to  schools- 

In  January  you  sent  us  100  copies  of  the  Federal  Citizenship  textbook  by  R.  F. 
Crist.  These  have  proved  woeful  in  oiur  Americanization  classes,  but  the  supply  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  an  addi- 
tional supply. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  material  sent.  As  we  are  organized  at  present  the  textbook 
seems  to  be  the  thing  that  fits  oiur  need  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  we  can  have  15  copies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  are  making  use  of  this  textbook  wherever  possible,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased 
to  have  this  book  to  hand  out  to  the  foreign-speaking  men  and  women  who  come  into 
our  evening  school  or  Americanization  claftf^ee.  I  find  that  some  of  them  who  can  not 
read  the  book  take  it  home  and  get  their  children  who  are  going  to  the  public  day 
school,  who  can  read,  to  read  it  to  them  and  interpret  it  at  home.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  continued  kindnesses  to  us. 

We  have  already  started  a  citizenship  class  and  have  eight  in  quite  regular  attend- 
ance. Our  class  meets  twice  a  week  at  7.15  and  works  for  two  hourc*.  The  textbook 
issued  by  your  department  is  the  main  basis  of  the  work. 

I  am  most  thankful,  indeed,  for  the  receipt  of  these  books,  as  they  are  a  very  valuable 
asset  to  us  in  our  Amerieaniziition  and  ritizenship  classes. 

About  one  year  ai^o  a  representative  of  yoiur  department  left  with  us  a  few  copies  of 
the  Students  Textbook,  which  we  used  with  marked  success  in  our  night  school  for 
foreigners.  We  have  a  much  larger  class  now  and  would  like  to  have  100  copies  of 
this  book,  if  we  may. 

When  in  1916  the  textbook  was  prepared,  its  imperfections  were 
realized  and  the  aid  of  those  Qualified  to  work  a  revision  requested. 
With  the  feeling  that  only  the  oasis  for  a  fundamental  general  knowl- 
edge of  our  language  could  be  embodied  within  the  compass  of  a  small 
book,  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  special  conditions  and  vocations 
was  planned  for  in  supplemental  parts.  These  have  since  been  issued 
in  special  loose-sheet  form,  covering  penmanship  and  vocabularies 
relating  to  agriculture,  carpentry,  coal  minmg,  logging  and  lumbering, 
safety  terms,  and  a  chart  of  the  form  of  Federal  Government. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the  textbook  have  been 
received  from  thoughtful,  patriotic  educators  to  whom  appreciation 
is  herein  expressed. 

ManjT  letters  mi^ht  be  quoted  to  indicate  the  assistance  which  is 
being  given  through  the  distribution  of  these  supplementary  publica- 
tions.   A  few  will  have  to  suffice: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  penmanship  sheets  published  under  your  direction. 
We  would  be  glad  to  ha\e  600  sets  of  these  sheets.  *  ♦  *  We  have  600  in  our 
English  and  ff»reigner8  class  and  many  of  them  are  in  preparation  for  citizenship  papers. 
Our  naturalization  officer,  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  nas  been  instrumental  in  sending 
into  these  classes  all  aliens  who  need  tne  training  that  these  classes  affoid. 

The  special  vocabularies  you  have  prepared  are  proving  very  helpful. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  chart.  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
yet  presented  to  the  student. 

Table  E  shows  that  the  other  parts  of  the  textbook  have  been 
equally  popular  and  that  there  has  been  growth  in  this  as  in  other 
phases  oT  tne  division's  work.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  the  Federal  textbook  during  the  past  fiscal  year  almost  reaches  the 
100,000  mark,  an  increase  of  more  than  3,000  over  the  preceding  year. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  manuals  furnished  is  accoimted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  work  has  been  in  charge  of  the'  same 
teachers  as  last  year  and  therefore  additional  manuals  were  not  needed. 
The  niunber  denoting  the  distribution  of  penmanship  sheets,  indicates 
not  only  those  which  accompanied  the  textbooks  sent  out  this  year 
but  also  others  furnished  to  supplement  those  supplied  in  the  previous 
year  but  still  in  use  in  English  and  citizenship  classes. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  chart  was  published  rather  late  in  the' year 
and  its  distribution,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  textbook,  is  limited 
by  law  to  candidates  for  citizenship,  yet  more  than  30,000  were  requisi- 
tioned and  furnished  and  as  many  others  could  have  been  sent  out  in 
response  to  rec^uests  from  instructors  in  high-school  and  college  civics 
classes  had  this  been  possible. 

The  demand  for  the  special  vocabularies  has  been  very  great.  That 
the  results  of  their  use  have  been  most  beneficial  is  shown  by  the 
requests  received  for  the  preparation  of  others  covering  specific  indus- 
tries and  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  few  months  since 
they  have  become  available  over  89,000  copies  of  those  already  pre- 
pared have  been  distributed  to  the  public  schools  at  their  rec^uest. 
Those  in  agriculture,  carpentry,  and  safety  terms  were  sent  out  in  the 
largest  number  because  oi  their  value  in  almost  every  community,  but 
although  the  use  of  the  others  was  as  a  rule  dependent  upon  a  certain 
degree  of  localization  of  industries  they  have  teen  called  for  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  prove  themselves  of  value. 

Table  £. — Statement  showing  distribution  to  priblic  schools  of  Federal  Citizenship  Text- 
book vnth  its  variofis  loose-leaf  parts  and  Teacher*  s  Manual,  for  the  fiscal  years  1919  and 
19t0. 


Publioatlon. 


Manual 

Tpxtbook 

Penmanship  sheeta . 
Chart. 


Special  vocabularies: 

Agriculture 

Carpentrv 

Coal  mining 

Logging  ana  lumbering. 

Metallathing 

Plastei^g 

Poultry  ralising , 


Safety  terms 
W 


ret  V  terms., 
ood  lathing. 


Total  special  vocabularies. 


•1918-19 


9,267 
•5,303 


191»-20 


7,e09 

98,968 

169,756 

31,368 


14,139 
13,616 
8,512 
3,836 
7,482 
8,714 
8,661 
15,716 
8,939 


89,616 


STATS  CITIZENSHIP  TEXTBOOK. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  State  officials  that  a  pubUcation 
be  prepared  by  each  State  for  instruction  upon  State,  county,  and 
municipal  government  which  shall  be  the  complement  of  Federal 
Government  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook.  This 
has  been  received  with  favor  in  many  States,  and  State  textbooks 
have  been  or  are  being  published,  while  others  are  in  process  of  prep- 
aration, to  aid  in  the  making  of  good  and  intelligent  citizens,  in 
some  instances  the  governors  have  placed  the  matter  before  the  State 
boards  of  education,  with  recommendations.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  from  Gov.  J.  H.  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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You  may  know  that  New  Hampeiiire  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  American- 
ization movement  and  that  our  new  educational  law  which  became  operative  Septem- 
ber 1  has  very  broad  provisions  for  the  education  of  forei^  bom,  both  juveniles  and 
adults.  If  vou  have  not  already  done  so,  it  mig^t  be  advisable  for  you  to  send  copies 
of  the  Teacher's  Manual  prepaied  by  you,  and  any  other  publications  bearing  on:  the 
ubject,  to  our  State  boara  of  education. 

In  a  letter  relative  to  the  textbook,  Gov.  F.  D.  Gardner,  of  Mis- 
souri; writes: 

I  have  note<l  your  statement  that  this  is  intended  for  those  attending  public  schools. 
Also  3^our  suggestion  that  a  similar  textbook  covering  the  ^vemment  of  the  State, 
counties,  andmunicipalities  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  pubhc  schools  along  with  your 
textbook.  Therefore  I  have  referred  the  matter  to  Prof.  S.  A.  Baker,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  for  consideration.  I  heartily  indorse  your  suggestions  and  hope  they 
may  be  carried  out  in  Missouri. 

Grov.  Charles  H.  Brough,  of  Arkansas,  expresses  approval  in  these 
words: 

I  suggest  that  you  immediately  get  in  touch  with  Supt.  J.  L.  Bond,  State  superin- 
tendent. Little  Rock,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  this 
valuable  publication  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas. 

From  Idaho  comes  a  line  from  Gov.  E.  W.  Davis,  as  follows: 

After  only  a  hasty  perusal,  I  feel  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  department  of  education  in  any  further  work  it  may  inaugurate  along 
this  line.  I  would  suggest  that  you  present  the  matter  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Dr.  £.  A.  BryanTBoise. 

Gov.  Simon  Bamberger,  of  Utah,  writes: 

While  the  idea  of  issuinfi;  a  similar  publication  by  the  State  appeals  to  me,  I  am 
inclined  to  leave  matters  of  this  character  wi£h  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  in  the  van  in  having  already  in  use  a  Stat« 
textbook,  and  Gov.  Ben  W.  Olcott  writes  as  follows:'^ 

I  beg  leave  to  advise  that  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of  state,  I  have  for  several 
years  been  issuing  what  is  known  as  the  Oregon  Blue  Book,  which  covers  all  of  the 
phases  set  out  in  your  letter  and  a  number  of  others.  Through  the  kindly  cooperation 
of  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  chief  naturalization  examiner,  with  offices  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  this  Blue  Book  has  oeen  consistently  used  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for 
citizenship. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  Henry  K.  Norton,  executive  officer.  State  com- 
mission of  immigration  and  housing,  of  California,  states: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  yesterday  it  was  decided  to  have  prepared  a  pamphlet 
on  the  ommization  of  the  State  government  which  will  be  suitable  ror  use  in  natural- 
ization classes.    Work  will  be  conmienced  on  this  at  once. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has  the  matter  in  hand,  as  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  May: 

My  illness  and  long  absence  have  prevented  me  from  completing  many  of  the  projects 
whidi  I  have  in  mind  and  one  of  tnese  is  the  syllabus  on  citizenship.  It  is,  however, 
having  attention  now,  and  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  committee  is  able  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Our  whole  Americanization  program  has  also  been  deferred,  but  I 
expect  action  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future  ana  that  we  shall  have  a  bureau  estab- 
lished within  the  next  month.  When  this  is  done  I  shall  want  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bureau  to  visit  your  division,  if  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
over  matters  with  you. 

Hon.  James  F.  Coxen,  State  director  for  vocational  education,  of 
the  Wyoming  Department  of  Education,  writes  for  suggestions  as  to 
courses  for  teachers  in  which  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
citizenship  classes  might  be  taken  up,  saying  that  as  soon  as  possible 
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such  a  course  will  be  organized  in  .the  University  of  Wyoming.    He 
continues: 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  an3rthine  poflsible  to  asedBt  in  the  promotion  of  ihia  work  in 
Wyoming.  We  expect  to  ask  the  legislature  which  meets  next  winter  for  funds  for 
promoting  Americanization,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  get  at  least  part  of 
what  we  are  askine  for.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  more  uian  willing  to  do 
anytibing  possible  tor  promoting  Americanization  work  in  Wyoming.  *  *  *  If  we 
can  in  some  way  get  t(^ther  on  this  matter  I  believe  that  better  remilts  can  be  secured 
than  we  can  secure  if  we  continue  to  work  separately. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  quote  from  all  the  letters  from  State 
officials  bearing  on  this  subject,  but  the  correspondence  shows 
profound  interest  in  the  subject  of  citizenship  education  on  their 
part,  that  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  put  citizenship  instruc- 
tion on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  the  Federal  plan  as  authorized  by 
Congress  and  beinff  carried  out  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training 
meets  the  need  wiich  is  immediate  and  acute,  as  felt  by  the  pros- 
pective citizen.  In  ^ome  States,  notably  CaUfornia,  there  is  a  general 
movement  to  combine  forces  so  that  no  energy  may  be  wasted  in 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Within  the  past  three  years  affirmative  legislation  has  been  secured 
in  approximately  one-half  of  the  States  to  further  citizenship  instruc- 
•tion.  The  reports  received  here  have  not  been  completely  studied 
and  only  a  passing  reference  is  made  to  this  fact. 

Two  States,  North  Dakota  and  Massachusetts,  are  referred  to  as 
indicative  of  the  common  action,  although  the  conditions  in  these 
States  are  entirely  dissimilar. 

HOBTK  DAKOTA. 

The  report  received  from  Miss  Minnie  J.  Nielson,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  North  Dakota,  presents  a  resumfi 
of  the  citizenship  instruction  work  in  her  State  during  the  school 
year  1919-20,  which  indicates  that  her  State  has  taken  a  great  step 
forward  in  this  important  work.  The  extent  of  the  effort  is  well 
demonstrated  by  her  statement: 

In  the  53  counties  in  North  Dakota,  21  reported  40  public  evening  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  924  pupils.  These  persons  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  65  years,  were 
of  14  different  nationalities  and  from  28  different  occupations.  This  movement  is 
new  in  North  Dakota  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  complete  reports.  Indeed,  we 
realize  that  this  report  itself  is  not  complete,  as  we  have  had  information  that  at  least 
seven  other  schools  have  been  conducted  with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  over  200. 

This  report,  includes  a  reference  to  the  public  evening  schools  to 
which  State  aid  was  also  granted  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1920 : 

In  addition  to  the  schools  herein  mentioned  we  have  in  the  State  a  number  of 
schools  whose  entire  expense  was  carried  by  the  local  districts,  also  other  schools  in 
which  all  of  the  work  was  done  without  remuneration  of  any  kind. 

One-half  of  the  expense  of  the  majority  of  these  schools  is  borne 
by  the  State,  under  legislative  authority  and  appropriation.  The 
State  is  to  be  congratmated  on  the  excellent  showing  made,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  condition  of  its  foreign-born  population  as  to 
residence,  the  greater  proportion  of  them  residing  in  the  country 
places  rather  than  in  tne  cities,  and  therefore  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult to  reach  with  the  message  of  good  citizenship. 
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Legislation  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  recently  effected 
and  is  as  follows: 

(Oh.  995.) 

AN  ACT  TO  FBOMOTB  AMEBICANIZATION  THROUGH  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  PBRflONS 

UNABLE  TO   USE  THE  ENU8H  LANQUAOB. 

Whereas  the  deferred  opcuratioii  of  this  act  would  tend  to  defeat  its  purpose  by 
makiiig  it  impossible  to  put  its  provialonB  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year;  uierefore,  it  is  hereby  declaredio  be  an  emergency  law,  necessary  for  the  immedi- 
ate preservation  of  the  public  convenience. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education,  hereinafter  called  the  board,  acting  through 
the  department  of  imiversity  extension,  established  by  chapter  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  of  the  Greneral  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  is  hereby  authorissed, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  to  promote  and  provide  for  the 
educatum  of  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  T^ngH^  language,  and  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  in  Americanio 
zation  work. 

Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  act  may  apply  there- 
for to  the  board,  wall  conduct  the  ^ucational  work  herein  provided  for  m  conjunction 
with  the  board  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  school  year  and  on  the  approval  of  the  board  one-half  of  the  sums  expended 
bv  it  in  carr^mig  out  the  provisions  hereof.  Teachers  and  supervisors  who  are  em- 
ployed by  cities  and  towns  for  the  above  purpose  shall  be  chosen  and  their  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  by  the  local  school  committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  schools  and  classes  conducted  hereimder,  such  instruction  shaU  be 
given  in  the  English  language,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  ^vemment,  and  in 
other  subjects  aoapted  to  fit  tiie  scholars  for  American  citizenship,  as  shall  receive 
the  joint  approval  of  the  local  school  committee  and  of  the  board.  The  said  schools 
and  classes  may  be  held  in  public  school  buildings,  in  industrial  establishments  or 
in  such  other  places  as  may  be  approved  by  \he  local  school  committee  and  by  the 
board. 

Sbc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  board  may  expend  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  such  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriated, 
and  thereafter  may  expend  such  sums  as  may  be  annually  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    (Approved  July  10, 1919.) 

As  will  be  noted,  the  language  of  the  act  has  the  great  virtue  of 
simplicity.  It  may  well  be  viewed  as  a  basis  for  simHar  State  acts. 
It  recognizes,  first,  the  complete  State  responsibility  and  provides 
for  the  sharing  of  the  expense  of  education  for  forei^-bom  adults. 
This  law  has  been  followed  by  greatly  increased  activity  throughout 
the  State.  This  phase  of  education  is  also  being  stimulated  bj  the 
division  of  university  extension  through  the  use  of  motion  picture 
films.  A  very  comprehensive  plan  of  cooperation  has  been  laid 
before  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  directors  of  immigrant 
education  by  the  State  supervisor  of  Americanization,  Mr.  John  J. 
Mahoney. 

In  his  letter  to  school  officials  Mr.  Mahoney  says: 

Heretofore,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  no  official  cooperation  throughout  the 
State  as  a  vhole  between  the  schools  and  the  Federal  agency  that  is  directly  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  naturalization.  And  the  immisrant  has  suffered  greatly 
thereby.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  should  eliminate  largely  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  attended  hitherto  on  the  naturalization  process.  A  little  later  I 
shall  submit  for  your  consideration  more  detailed  suggestions  as  to  how  this  coop- 
erative plan  may  be  worked  out.  Meantime,  let  me  pve  you  assurance  that  the 
chief  naturalization  examiner  for  New  En^and  and  his  staff  are  disposed  to  woric 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  public  schools.  They  can  give  us  no  little  nelp.  We  can 
give  them  no  little  help.  By  working  together  much  can  be  accomplished,  and  many 
of  the  annoyances  of  the  past  set  aside. 
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STATS  WOSX  ZBT  OOnrXCTZOXTT. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  in  furthering^its  State  Americanization 
law,  has  during  the  past  year  appointed  Kobert  C.  Demin^  as  State 
director  of  Americanization.  In  nis  report  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
canization department  for  the  first  six  months  he  outlines  the  plan 
which  will  be  followed  and  indicates  ^ood  process  already  made. 
As  a  part  of  the  State  board  of  education,  it  wnl  avail  itself  of  the 
machmery  thus  provided,  working  particularly  with  the  evening 
school  department.  The  State  director  is  responsible  for  local 
directors  m  designated  towns,  paid  jointly  by  the  State  and  local 
school  board,  who  make  surveys,  form  local  committees  representa- 
tive of  all  factors  in  the  community  life,  assist  the  local  school 
authorities  in  the  establishment  of  classes,  interest  the  foreign  bom 
in  attendance  thereon,  enlist  public  sentiment,  improve  living  con- 
ditions where  necessary,  protect  the  foreign  bom  from  imposition 
by  giving  information  on  all  subjects,  and  create  in  them  a  voluntary 
desire  for  citizenship,  at  all  times  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  scnool  board.  The  local  directors  report  monthly 
to  the  State  director. 

The  State  director  has  the  assistance  of  a  bureau  of  foreim  language 
speakers  comprising  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  This  bureau 
furnishes  speakers  for  meetings  through  the  State  when  local  speakers 
can  not  be  obtained.  The  State  director  also  makes  much  use  of 
newspapers,  posters,  slips  in  pay  envelopes,  Americanization  buttons 
for  declarants  enrolled  in  classes,  a  motion  picture  called  *'The  Making 
of  an  American,*'  and  additional  features  for  maintaining  interest. 
In  addition  to  part  payment  of  salaries  of  local  directors  by  the  State, 
aid  is  given  by  conducting  institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Americanization  instruction.  These  are  under  the  supervision  of 
an  instructor  who  organizes  and  teaches  classes,  demonstrating  not 
onlv  the  means  and  method  employed,  but  the  ease  and  success  of 
such  an  undertaking.  A  summer  institute  is  held  at  New  Haven  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  There  is  also  a  State  grant  of  $4  for  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance  of  75  sessions  in  approved  Americaniza- 
tion schools. 

In  some  instances  expenses  were  shared  by  employers  and  oi^ani- 
zations,  but  this  was  considered  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  being  held  that  ''all  of  the  teaching  and  instruction  in  any  com- 
munity ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  public  schools,  that 
the  public,  the  employee,  and  the  employer  be  certain  that  the  work 
is  wTioUy  disinterested.''  The  State  director  is  in  touch  with  128 
towns  through  full  or  part-time  directors.  In  closing  the  report, 
Mr.  Deming  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  education  of  all  illiterates 
in  the  fundamentals  is  a  municipal  function  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  rests  with  the  school  board,  recommends  additional 
l^siation  to  further  the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  program 
undertaken  and  the  employment  of  two  or  more  trained  field  agents 
who  shaU  be  free  to  spend  necessary  time  in  any  one  town  to  criticize, 
suggest,  advise,  and  mstruct  wherever  advisable. 

£i  agreement  between  the  Americanization  department,  the 
department  of  evening  schools,  and  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing with  reference  to  promoting  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
classes  in  citizenship  has  been  practically  effected. 
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• 

Progressive  legislation  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York  makes 

?ossibTe  the  fine  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  Hon.  John  H. 
inley,  commissioner  of  education,  through  the  State  department  of 
immigrant  education  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  entire  State  has  been  divided  into  zones  and  a  director  appointed 
for  each  zone,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  C.  Smitn,  super- 
visor, of  inmiigrant  education.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  the  special  work  of  instructing  foreign-born 
adults,  courses  being  offered  in  the  colleges,  universities,  and  in 
teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  in  this  connection  the 
National  Lea^e  for  Woman's  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  depart- 
ment of  immigrant  education  by  giving  intensive  training  to  women 
w^ho  will  serve  the  State  as  teachers  and  aids  in  night  schools  and 
community  centers.  The  following  quotation  from  the  first  lecture 
in  the  course  given  by  Mr.  William  C.  {Smith,  states  the  problem  well: 

New  York  has  wiped  out  child  illiteracy,  but  the  ^eater  job  now  ib  to  educate 
adults.  The  most  pitiful  side  of  our  social  life  to-day  is  the  great  gulf  we  permit  to 
form  between  the  foreign  mother  and  the  child  whom  we  teach  English.  We  have 
got  to  carry  the  mothers  and  fatliers  along  with  the  children.  Education  is  the  only 
answer  to  all  the  problems  of  Americanization. 

As  a  basis  for  classroom  work  a  citizenship  syllabus  has  been  pre- 
pared by  experts  on  the  various  subjects,  covering  "'  the  salient  facts 
of  citizenship,  naturaUzation,  the  voting  system,  and  our  laws  as 
they  aflFect  the  everyday  Hfe  of  the  citizen,''  together  with  methods 
of  presenting  these  subjects.  The  Federal  textbook  furnished  by  this 
■division  is  used  in  these  classes. 

The  following  interesting  paragraphs,  indicating  the  enthusiastic 
and  practical  methods  adopted  by  the  zone  directors,  are  quoted  from 
a  report  to  the  division  by  Miss  Grace  M.  Easterly: 

As  director  for  zone  9,  known  as  the  northern  district,  I  am  orjganizing  classes  in 
English  and  citizenship  throughout  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Lewis »  Oswego,  and  St. 
Lawrence.  Because  of  ^e  fact  that  the  avera^  teacher  in  the  night-school  classei 
is  not  trained  to  handle  matten  of  citizenship  in  the  practical  way  the  men  desire, 
I  am  organizing  the  citizenship  classes  both  in  the  night  schools  and  factory  clasees, 
securing  as  teachers  lawyers,  representatives  of  the  police  department,  fire  depart- 
ment, £>ard  of  health,  board  of  education,  city  officials,  etc.,  thus  bringing  to  the  men 
that  particular  phase  of  American  government  and  having  it  presented  by  the  official 
of  that  department.  We  feel  that  we  are  gaining  not  only  a  more  practical  knowledge 
of  the  government  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  that  by  bringing  together  the  forei^- 
bom  men  and  the  American  officials  on  a  common  noima  of  meetmjg,  we  are  paving 
the  way  for  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  other 
and  thus  making  for  a  really  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  Jefferson  County  Bar  Association  nas  volunteered  to  teach  the  natunJizatioii 
work  in  ^e  purely  governmental  end  of  civics.  In  Watertown  we  are  Tnaintaining 
classes  in  the  public  schools,  in  my  office,  and  in  homes,  and  are  now  starting 
classes  in  the  factories.  A  class  of  76  men  was  oiganized  last  week  in  the  Babcock 
factory.  All  of  these  men  are  candidates  for  naturalization.  It  is  not  possible  for 
^em  to  take  such  work  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  work  is  being  done  directly 
under  my  supervision,  representing  the  State  board  of  education.  In  the  ni^ht 
^ods  of  the  city,  we  have  registered  over  100  men,  all  of  whom  need  naturalization 
textbooks.  (A  request  for  copies  of  the  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook  to  be  sent 
to  various individtuJs  follows.) 

Extensive  preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  coming  school 
year  which  snould  bring  the  public-school  educational  advantages 
to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  born  in  every  part  of  the  State.   In 
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response  to  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Massa- 
ehusetts,  Commissioner  Fmley  writes  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  29  and  its  inclosiu'e.  In  our  immigrant  education 
work,  we  will  welcome  real  cooperation  of  your  Bureau  of  Naturalization  along  lines 
similar  to  those  now  in  effect  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  as  proposed  by  you. 
To  bring  about  this  end,  I  sh&M  be  glad  to  have  our  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  work,  meet  you  or  your  repre^iontative  in  New  York,  in  the  near  future,  to  con- 
fer on  the  matter.  Tn  the  meantime,  will  you  not  be  good  enouig:h  to  send  Mr.  Smith, 
at  this  department,  all  the  material  >rou  issue,  including  the  revised  reference  book  on 
citizenship,  so  that  he  may  familiarize  himself  with  it  before  the  conference,  which 
we  hope  may  be  arranged?    Appreciating  your  offer  of  cooperation,  1  am,  etc. 

STATE  OF  VTAH. 

The  law  in  the  State  of  Utah  provides  for  compulsory  attendance 
upon  public  evening-school  classes  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  45  years  who  can  not  use  the  EnsUsh  language,  for  the  establish- 
ment ojf  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director  of  Americanization  in  the  State  department  of 
education  to  supervise  and  standardize  the  work  throughout  the 
State,  and  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  make  this  l^islation  effec- 
tive. This  act  took  effect  September  1,  1919.  Under  its  provision 
Mr.  Arch  M.  Thurman  was  appointed  State  director  of  Americaniza- 
tion. Attendance  upon  public-school  classes  throughout  the  State 
kept  up  well,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  invoke  the  compulsorv 
feature  of  the  Americanization  law  in  a  single  community.  In  Mar  en 
an  intensive  campaign  in  the  interests  of  better  schools  was  conducted, 
the  special  features  of  which  were  the  distribution  of  literature  and 
the  holding  of  mass  meetings  throughout  the  State.  Some  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  United  States  gave  addresses  at  these  meet- 
ings. Comjnercial  clubs  gave  very  material  assistance  by  making 
local  arrangements  and  routing  the  various  speakers.  The  extension 
division  of  the  University  of  Utah  is  cooperating  in  the  work  by 
offering  teacher-training  courses,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
director  of  Americanization  and  the  Naturalization  Service  an 
Americanization  course  will  be  given  at  the  University  of  Utah 
Summer  School,  at  which  Mr.  Thurman  will  himself  give  a  course  of 
lectiu'es. 

BUBAL  WOBX. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  division's  effort  to  carry  the  message 
of  good  citizenship  to  the  applicant  on  the  farm  or  in  small  towns  has 
been  the  cordial  reception  accorded  its  proposal.  From  a  reading  of 
the  figures  and  comments  which  appear  below,  it  is  clear  that  the 
county  public-school  system  has  become  its  ally  in  unmistakable 
terms.  In  Minnesota  58  county  superintendents  and  their  teaching 
staffs,  as  county  organizations,  are  cooperating  with  the  division, 
and  from  theseliave  been  received  expressions  of  appreciation  ana 
enthusiasm.  Many  real  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  that 
State,  yet  much  good  has  been  accomplished  and  the  way  cleared  for 
a  big  successful  push  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Among  the  obstacles  have 
been  lack  of  funds  for  pay  of  teachers  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
activity,  epidemic  sickness,  the  hindrances  incident  to  travel  and 
transportation  in  the  country  districts  in  the  winter  time,  and  the 
late  start.  County  superintendents  in  California,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  and  county  com- 
missionersin  Michigan,  were  approached  with  the  proposal  to  introduce 
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rural  citizenship  instruction  in  their  counties  along  the  lines  of  the 
division's  plan  for  individual  rural  citizenship  instruction.  Their 
responses  were  spontaneous  and  generous.  More  than  97  per  cent  of 
the  replies  received  were  favoraole.  The  division  has  received,  at 
the  date  this  report  was  prepared ,  40  acceptances  from  county  super- 
intendents in  Wisconsin,  26  from  those  of  North  Dakota,  21  from  Cali- 
fornia, 24  from  South  Dakota,  12  from  Kansas,  16  from  Nebraska,  and 
33  from  the  count j  conmiissioners  in  Michigan.  Only  a  limited 
nimiber  of  coimties  m  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  asked  to  cooperate. 
One  himdred  and  forty-three  county  superintendents  and  comimis- 
sioners  desire  to  start  next  fall,  and  29  inoicate  they  are  ready  to  com- 
mence immediately,  proposing  to  carry  on  this  work  during  the  heated 
term  through  summer  classes,  by  instruction  in  their  own  offices  from 
tinie  to  time,  or  through  local  patriotic  citizens  under  their  super- 
vision. In  expressly  waiving  the  alternative  ''next  falP'  suggestion 
of  the  division,  many  of  these  county  officials  added  a  remark  to  the 

general  effect  of  ''I  am  ready  to  start  now.  The  schools  are  closed, 
ut  will  endeavor  to  see  that  the  candidates  are  instructed  through 
competent  means  imder  my  supervision."  The  attention  of  these 
superintendents  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the 
candidates  for  citizenship  instruction  were  continuous,  and  did  not 
cease  with  the  closing  of  the  schools.  Supt.  W.  W.  Woolworth, 
Lafayette  County,  Wis.,  stated:  "If  any  [candidates]  desire  to  do 
work  now,  I  could  accommodate  them.  I'll  advertise  the  matter." 
Mr.  Peter  Anderson,  county  superintendent  for  Benson  County, 
N.  Dak.,  reported:  "We,  this  office,  selected  tutors  for  most  of  candi- 
dates for  nnal  papers  appearing  at  the  June  hearing.  We  have 
offered  the  same  service  to  those  who  ynll  appear  in  September. 
Applications  for  tutors  are  now  coming  to  my  office."  These  state- 
ments are  representative  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  public-school 
officials  and  teachers,  a  spirit  which  is  general  and  persistent  among 
them,  despite  the  failure  of  their  employer,  the  public,  to  recognize 
the  value  of  this  work  by  paying  them  adequate  salaries.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  county  supermtenaent  for  Scott  County,  Minn.,  when 
requested  to  state  whether  he  would  continue  individual  instruction 
of  rural  candidates  during  the  summer,  replied:  ''I  desire  you  to 
continue  forwarding  textbooks  for  instruction.  Instruction  may  be 
given  by  patriotic  citizens.  *  *  *  Eachclassusually  consists  of  one 
or  at  the  most  two  members  or  candidates.  *  *  *^*  Miss  Edia  A. 
Headley,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Kock  Coimty,  Minn., 
states:  '*If  you  will  continue  to  send  the  supplies,  I  will  arrange 
with  some  one  to  imdertake  the  instruction."  Mr.  G.  A.  Olson,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Koochiching  County,  Minn.,  reportea: 
*<    *    *    *    J  gjjg^jj  ][jg  gjg^^  ^Q  Jq  what  T  ean  toward  sending  these 

textbooks  out  to  candidates  during  the  summer.  You  may  continue 
sending  them  to  me."  Mr.  J.  C.  McQee,  county  supermtendent, 
Beltrami  County,  Minn.,  states:  ''1  shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  the  vacation  and  send  out  any  material  you  may  send 
me.  *  *  *  "  These  replies  from  Minnesota  county  superintendents 
were  all  in  response  to  tne  division's  request  for  continuance  of  rural 
citizenship  instruction  during  the  summer  months. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  our  rural  public-school  officials  are 
awake  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  A  number  of 
them,  when  approached  by  the  division  m  regard  to  the  necessity 
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of  providing  for  the  individual  cases  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts'* 
have  stated  that  there  are  none  in  their  counties  not  speaking  Eng- 
lish, or  none  needing  citizenship  instruction.  Upon  tne  revelation 
to  them  bj  the  division  of  the  number  of  candidates,  either  declar- 
ants or  petitioners,  or  both,  residing  within  their  educational  juris- 
dictions, they  evidence  surprise  and  usually  agree  to  assist  on  the 
basis  of  this  showing.  There  are  very  few  counties  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  are  not  persons  of  foreign  birth  of  adult  age 
needing  instruction  in  citizenship.  Some  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents request  and  receive  from  the  division  the  names  of  the 
candidates  from  month  to  month,  so  thev  may  get  in  touch  with 
them  and  meet  their  educational  needs.  Some  apply  for  instruction 
and  study  material  from  the  division,  to  place  the  same  at  accessible 

Joints  and  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  in  reaching  the  rural  can- 
idates.  A  number  have  furnished  tne  division  witn  a  list  of  the 
rural  teachers  in  their  communities  already  conducting  citizenship 
classes  or  pledged  to  instruct  in  citizenship,  or  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  suDJect  and  will  teach  all  those  whose  needs  come  to  their 
attention.  Some  are  cooperating  through  communication  with  the 
local  chief  naturalization  examiner.  Still  others,  going  further  in 
the  effort,  supervise  the  work  of  anywhere  from  1  to  14  or  1& 
citizenship  classes  in  Uieir  educational  jurisc&ctions.  This  coopera- 
tion is  very  effective  and  direct,  and  prevails  in  a  very  considerable 
number  of  coimties.  It  is  especially  so  where  the  foreign-born 
population  is  dense  in  the  rural  communities. 

States  in  which  one  form  or  another  of  the  above  is  in  effect^ 
with  the  number  of  counties  affected,  are:  Alabama,  1;  Arizona,  2; 
California,  10;  Colorado,  2;  Idaho,  1;  Illinois,  5;  Iowa,  16;  Kansas, 
14;  Michigan,  12;  Minnesota,  61;  Mississippi,  1;  Missouri,  3;  Montana, 
23 ;  Nebraska,  27 ;  Nevada,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  New  Mexico,  2 ;  North 
Dakota,  14;  Oklahoma,  3:  Oregon,  18:  Pennsylvania,  3;  South 
Dakota,  17;  Texas,  6;  Wasnington,  17;  Wisconsin,  8;  Wyoniing,  3. 

In  the  26  States  named  271  counties  are  cooperating  with  the 
division,  in  the  special  manner  referred  to.  In  these  communities 
144  citizenship  classes  have  been  in  operation  the  present  school 
year,  in  a  kind  of  joint  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government, 
through  this  division.  This  feature  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
this  particular  activity  is  a  rural  activity.  That  is  to  saj,  the  can- 
didates live  in  country  districts,  or  in  small  towns,  this  territory 
for  the  most  part  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  super- 
intendents. 

Further,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  haviog  the  ^'Sims  plan,'' 
so-called  because  of  the  name  of  the  county  superintendent  chiefly 
responsible  for  it,  extended  to  Montana  and  other  northwestern 
States  iacluded  in  the  district  of  the  chief  naturalization  examiner 
at  Seattle.  This  official  recently  sent  out  a  call  which  resulted  in 
some  20  counties  in  States  in  his  district  agreeing  to  cooperate  along 
the  lines  suggested.  The  prospect  for  the  expansion  and  effective- 
ness of  this  particular  effort  next  fall,  when  the  schools  are  again 
under  full  headway,  is  extremely  bright. 

The  division  was  able  during  the  vear  to  send  an  educational 
representative  into  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  This  action 
has  met  with  most  gratifying  success.  Eeports  to  the  division 
had  shown  the  lack  of  citizenship  classes  and  the  great  need  for  them 
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in  the  coal-mining  region  adjacent  to  Pittsburgh.  A  hastj  survey 
showed  that  the  miners  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  learn  our 
language  and  to  secure  information  about  our  institutions  but  that 
the  public  schools  were  without  funds  to  pay  teachers,  and  in  fact  there 
were  none  experienced  in  teaching  the  adult.  Conferences  were  held 
with  municipal  officers,  public  and  professional  people,  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy,  coal  operators,  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  The  last-named  organization  volimtarily 
furnished  the  funds  to  start  a  large  number  of  classes  and  sent  a 
representative  with  the  Government  representative  throughout  that 
territory,  who  gave  most  substantial  aid  to  the  work  of  organizing 
the  classes  and  in  securing  attendance  of  miners.  The  following 
excerpt  from  one  of  the  reports  indicates  something  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  at  an  early  date  after  this  field  was  entered: 

The  school  directors  of  Indiana  County  have  given  me  splendid  pupport;  to  date  I 
have  opened  12  schools  in  Indiana  County.  I  have  worked  so  fast  the  last  two  weeks 
that  I  nave  not  had  an  opportunity  to  write  up  the  reports  on  Coal  Run,  Aultman, 
Mclntire,  Chambers ville,  and  Heed,  Pa.  In  all  these  towns  the  schools  have  opeued 
this  week;  all  in  the  public-school  buildings;  and  all  taught  by  public-school  teachers. 

In  this  connection  the  brief  letter  to  the  Director  of  Citizenship 
given  below,  from  Mr.  James  F.  Chapman,  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  is  convincmg: 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  work  of  your  representative,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brosnahan, 
meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  Already  the  work  has  a  good  start  in  this  county. 
I  will  be  glad  to  rend  er  any  service  possible  xn  such  a  worthy  movement. 

The  interest  of  the  schoold  is  again  manifested  by  constant  and  in- 
terested attendance  at  courts  throughout  the  naturalization  hearings 
by  city  and  county  superintendents  and  teachers  of  adult  citizen- 
ship classes.  Until  the  public-school  authorities  appreciate  in  a 
most  practical  way  the  aefects  in  their  coxu^es  of  study,  whether 
in  content  or  metnod  or  both,  they  will  be  unable  to  deal  compre- 
hensively with  this  vital  part  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  superintendent  of  Jackson  County  schools,  Minnesota,  Miss 
Nellie  R.  Rouse,  states  that  she  is  delighted  with  the  plan  for  training 
in  citizenship  of  the  applicants  for  naturalization.  She  believes  it  to 
be  the  most  practical  plan  for  reaching  the  scattered  applicants  in 
rural  districts  that  has  come  to  her  notice.  She  will  most  willingly 
cooperate  and  finds  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  others  much  interested 
in  tne  plan  for  instruction. 

In  some  counties  there  are  so  few  who  need  citizenship  instruction 
and  these  are  so  widely  scattered  that  the  only  way  to  provide  for 
them  seems  to  be  to  assign  each  to  some  public-school  teacher  in  his 
immediate  vicinity,  or  to  some  well-qualified  citizen,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  with  the  aid  of  the 
Textbook  and  Manual  provided  by  the  division,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  This  is  being  done  in 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  counties,  and  at  the  same  time  classes 
are  Ibeing  established  where  there  are  even  a  few  who  can  meet  for 
classroom  work.  The  name  and  address  of  the  declarant  is  sent  to 
the  county  superintendent,  together  with  material  for  the  use  of  both 
teacher  and  student,  and  he  promptly  communicates  with  the  candi- 
date and  the  local  instructor  in  order  that  the  work  of  preparation 
may  begin  at  once.  This  method  introduces  the  personal  element 
with  as  little  additional  labor  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent 
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as  is  possible  to  attain  the  desired  result.  The  following  encouraging 
information  comes  from  Mr.  Olaf  Wasenins,  superintendent  of  Mille 
Lacs  Coxmty  schools,  Minn.: 

Americanization  classes  for  the  f oreig^n-bom  residents  of  this  locality  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Is  offered  in  every  school  district 
in  Mille  Lacs  County.  We  have  not  found  sufficient  number  at  any  one  place  for  a 
class,  but  several  teachers  are  'giving  individual  instruction.  This  is  entirely  a  farm- 
ing community. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  in  prior  years  the  division  has  continued 
to  urge  the  advantages  of  havmg  citizenship  instruction  continued 
throughout  the  summer,  since  summer  classes  serve  those  whose  peti- 
tions are  heard  in  the  fall  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
instruction  previous  to  the  summer  vacation.  Increasing  numbers  of 
cities  have  adopted  this  plan  and  county  superintendents  are  also 
doing  so.  Mr.  J.  F.  Saegert,  superintendent  of  Guadalupe  County 
schools,  Texas,  writes: 

Most  of  the  schools  are  closed  and  the  others  will  close  within  the  next  three  weeks. 
The  teachers  are  leaving  for  home  or  summer  work  until  next  September.  I  would 
rather  take  this  matter  up  in  September,  as  I  do  not  see  whore  anything  can  be  done 
during  the  summer.  Shall,  however,  be  glad  to  try  to  get  some  of  the  teachers  that 
remain  to  do  some  work  if  I  can  get  them  to  do  this  work  during  vacation.  Any 
further  information  or  literature  wiU  be  carefully  filed,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  get  that 
now,  as  it  will  enable  me  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  to  put  before  the  teachers  at 
our  institute  in  September. 

Miss  Frances  Clark,  of  Buchanan,  Oreg.,  reports: 

All  Harney  County  teachers  are  willing  to  help,  so  I  am  sending  directory  to  you. 

From  another  part  of  Oregon  Mr.  J.  E.  Myers,  superintendent  of 
^Vook  County  schools,  states  that  the  foreign-born  population  is  very 
small  and  the  aliens  comparatively  easv  to  teach  owmg  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  population.  ''The  textbook  is  used  to  great 
advantage  wherever  possible,^'  he  says. 

A  report  of  the  progress  made  in  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  under 
the  direction  of  County  Supt.  H.  K.  Jensen,  states  in  part: 

Besides  the  schools  I  have  mentioned  above  under  my  supervision  there  is  a  night 
school  in  Mandan  under  the  supervision  of  Supt.  C.  L.  Love.  All  of  the  schoofi  I 
have  under  my  supervision  are  in  niral  districts  with  the  exception  of  the  one  located 
at  Judson.  The  niral  school  teachen  should  be  commended  for  aiding  us  in  this 
work,  as  I  find  that  they  are  more  willing  and  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  work  than  a 
teacher  in  the  village  or  city  schools.  They  live  with  the  people  who  are  foreigners 
and  realize  the  need  of  Americanization.  It  is  my  opinion  tnat  the  number  of  scnools 
under  my  supervision  as  above  mentioned  have  people  enrolled  from  about  20  dis- 
tricts in  the  countv.  We  have  received  from  your  department  all  the  necessary 
books,  and  J  am  well  pleased  with  the  cooperation  that  has  been  given  me  in  carrying 
out  this  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  superintendent  of  Hillsborough  County  public 
schools,  Fla.,  reports  that  the  board  of  public  instruction  is  conduct- 
ing English  and  citizenship  classes,  and — 

As  Americans  and  school  officials  we  are  very  anxious  that  every  foreign-bom 
person  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  opportunities  which  are  now  offered.  We  can 
assure  you  that  we  welcome  any  help  or  sii^estions  which  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion may  give.  At  present  we  are  conductmg  two  evening  classes,  one  in  Ybor  City 
and  the  other  in  West  Tampa,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  100.  *  *  *  Assur- 
ing you  of  our  full  cooperation  in  the  Americanization  program  and  thanking  you  for 
any  suggestions  which  you  may  make  from  time  to'  time. 

The  countv  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  states 
that  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  her  office  are  cooperating  in  the  work 
of  assisting  applicants  for  naturalization  with  their  stucues.    She  has 
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xequested  a  quantity  of  supplies,  stating  that  Glacier  County  has  a 
large  foreign  population  and  that  she  expects  to  use  these  supplies  in 
no  small  number  as  soon  as  the  work  gets  started. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  August  Nikunen  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Satma  Nikunen 
at  Tower,  Minn.,  expressed  their  desire  to  join  a  class  in  English  and 
citizenship^  but  stated  that  they  could  not  do  so  since  no  classes  were 
organized  m  their  neighborhood  and  the  nearest  town  was  8  miles 
from  their  farm.  They  asked  the  division  to  arrange  to  have  a  class 
started  in  a  schoolhouse  near  them,  stating  that  they  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood  would  attend  it.  First  aid  was  given  in  this  case 
hj  furmshing  helpful  literature,  since  the  local  schools  were  closing 
for  the  summer  vacation.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure 
school  facilities  for  that  neighborhood  under  the  coimty  school  plan 
of  the  division. 

The  following  interesting  information  relative  to  rural  citizenship 
instruction  appears  in  the  division's  records: 

Repuhlic  County,  Konn, — John  Jehlik,  70  years  old,  a  naturalized  citizen,  has  been 
instrumental  in  eetabllshing  throughout  Republic  County  a  number  of  claoee  which 
are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  Bohemians.  Mr.  Jehlik  himself  teaches  the  class 
at  Cuba,  Kans.  He  conducted  a  canvass  of  the  entire  rural  district  of  12  miles  radius 
and  communicated  by  telephone  or  personal  call  with  each  alien.  Commenced 
teaching  two  nights  a  week  to  a  class  composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  many  of 
whom  could  not  speak  tiie  English  language.  Some  worked  on  farms  8  miles  m>m 
Cuba,  but  in  spite  of  almost  continuous  rainy  weather  the  pupils  attended  the  classes 
and  urged  Mr.  Jehlik  to  give  instruction  also  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  he  agreed 
to  do.  During  the  summer  when  work  on  the  farms  was  heaviest  the  class  met  once 
a  week,  and  early  in  September  resumed  the  semiweekly  schedule.  Mr.  Jehlik 
arranges  to  have  six  or  eight  young  ladies  come  in  and  sing  patriotic  songs  and  explains 
to  the  alien  students  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Wherever  a  class  is  established 
l^r.  Jehlik  personally  visits  the  place  and  instructs  the  teacher,  furnishing  the  neces- 
saijr  supplies  to  start  the  work  properly. 

Lotiisiaria, — ^March,  1919.  at  a  conference  between  the  Americanization  committee 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  parent  organization,  a  fund  was  set  aside  by 
the  council  to  finance  an  Americanization  campaign,  the  plan  including  the  em- 
ployment of  a  field  agent  to  carry  oil  the  work.  Mr.  Archie  Porter  was  appointed  to 
this  position,  and  has  accomplished  a  really  remarkable  work  throuehout  the  rural 
distncts  of  Louisiana.  Classes  have  been  established  in  Caddo,  Jenerson,  Plaque- 
mines, Tangipahoa,  and  Orleans  Parishes,  with  23  teachers  and  8S3  adult  pupils. 
In  instances  where  school  officials  were  unable  to  secure  teachers,  the  field  agent 
located  and  appointed  the  instructors  himself.  He  assisted  in  oraanizing  and  grouping 
the  adult  classes  in  the  parishes,  arranged  for  meeting  places,  which  were  more  often 
held  in  vacant  farm  buildings  or  the  homes  of  some  of  the  pupils  than  in  school  build- 
ing proper,  and  outlined  to  the  teachers  a  general  program  for  conducting  the  citizen- 
ship work.  Where  it  was  impossible  to  secure  funds  from  municipal  authorities  for 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  the  Americanization  committee  assumed  that  expense. 

Ludington,  Mason  County ^  Midi, — Letter  from  W.  L.  Kunkel,  supervisor,  Luding- 
ton,  dated  September  29,  1919:  "Classes  will  be  oi^anized  in- the  county  during  the 
month  of  October,  which  I  will  personally  conduct.  Being  occupied  in  the  city 
tiuring  the  week,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  these  classes  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  For  those  in  the  remote  sections  of  the  county  1  shall  institute  home  study 
courses  with  periodical  meetings  at  the  courthouse  in  my  office.  The  work  here  in 
Ludington  has  been  a  huge  success,  and  the  records  show  the  effect  of  tJie  classes 
conducted  here.  However,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  to  be  accomplished, 
and  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  the  entire  county  is  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  *  *  * 
The  work  in  Mason  County  will  be  complete. '  The  records  will  tell  the  story.  A 
class  of  40  or  more  will  taKe  their  final  step  in  January;  38  of  these  h&ve  attended 
my  classes.  About  40  will  come  up  in  June,  and  every  man  will  have  attended  the 
classes.  And  so  it  will  continue  until  all  will  have  completed  the  circuit.  It  will 
make  a  bigger  and  brighter  Ludington  and  a  better  community." 

Custer  County^  3fon£.— July  18,  1919,  the  county  superintendent  reported  the 
establishment  of  a  class  near  Kingsley  post  office,  stating  that  the  ^wn  people  at- 
tended the  day  schools  at  Cross  8  CreeK.  She  expectea  to  eatablish  another  class 
that  fall  near  Kimball  post  office,  where  a  number  oi  Russians  are  anxious  to  be  given 
instruction.    She  says:  ''Only  yesterday  a  Russian  from  the  Caucasus  came  in  for  a 
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book,  and  I  helped  him  for  an  hour.  His  only  help  when  he  went  home  would  be 
hiB  two  little  girls,  who  attended  school  two  years,  but  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  for  three  years  because  there  is  no  school  in  their  community.  The  great 
trouble  in  these  rural  districts  is  that  IocaI  boards  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
the  Americanization  work,  and  they  hire  girls  to  teach  with  practically  no  education 
and  no  ideas  of  sendee.  They  should  pay  enough  to  get  capable  teachers  who  would 
be  of  real  service  to  the  community.  They  should  also  pav  a  teacher  for  heading 
night  school.  Some  very  fine  work  was  done  by  Miss  Mitchell  in  the  Bulgarian  com- 
munity of  Cross  S  Creek,  which  I  mentioned.  She  visited  in  the  homes,  sometimes 
for  a  week,  showing  the  mothers  bow  to  cook  American  dishes,  etc.  This  was  done 
on  her  own  initiative,  because  she  enjoyed  the  work.  This  kind  of  work  could  be 
done  in  all  of  these  communities  if  some  kind  of  inducement  could  be  held  out  to  the 
boards  to  hire  the  right  kind  of  teachers. 

Phillips  County  and  Hill  County,  Mont. — In  the  former  county  48  textbooks  have 
been  supplied  for  the  use  of  foreign  bom  receiving  instruction  from  10  teachers, 
while  in  tne  latter  county  the  number  of  students  is  approximately  50,  with  20  teach- 
ers. The  pupils  are  foreigners  who  are  ]^roving  up  on  land  under  the  homestead  laws. 
They  are  scattered  around  on  the  prairies  within  a  radius  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  The  work  has  been  so  successful  in  these  two  counties  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  other  Montana  countv  superintendents  to  adopt  the  plan. 

Prairie  County,  Mont, — After  having  denied  naturalization  papers  to  a  number  of 
German-Russians  because  of  ignorance,  Judge  C.  J.  Dousman  took  up  vigorously 
with  the  county  superintendent  the  necessity  for  citizenship  classes  throughout  that 
territory.  Judge  Dousman  suggested  to  the  county  superintendent  the  appointment 
o(  a  male  instructor  who  might  be  provided  with  a  means  of  conveyance — a  sort  of 
itineiant  instructor — ^who  would  hold  school  for  adults  at  stated  intervals  at  a  number 
of  localities  in  the  district.  A  recent  letter  from  the  county  superintendent  states 
that  she  is  oiganizine  Americanization  classes,  and  desires  that  30  textbooks  and 
4  manuals  be  sent  to  her. 

Thayer  County,  Nebr. — ^The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  arranging  through- 
out all  the  schools  in  the  county  to  take  up  the  instruction  in  citizensmp  training, 
and  he  will  advise  you  or  the  department  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  supplies 
needed.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  move,  and  am  sorry  we  could  not  get  this  work 
started  earlier.  We  are  willing  to  cooperate  on  this  work  and  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  fit  th^e  parties  for  good  citizens.''  *  *  «  (Excerpt  from  letter  from 
clerk  of  district  court,  Hebron. 

Burt  County,  Nebr. — Lieut.  Stauffer,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  to  conduct  the  work,  carries  on  classes  for  aliens  residing  within  a  radius  of 
10  miles.  Examiner  reports  that  these  aliens  prefer  to  have  the  classejB  held  in  the 
spring  and  fall ,  in  order  that  they  may  drive  to  school  in  their  cars.  This  would  seem 
to  present  an  unusual  situation — prosperity  first;  desire  for  Americanism  follows. 
Burt  County  is  in  the  wheat  and  oat  belt. 

Platte  County,  Nebr, — In  April,  1919,  a  class  of  41 — ^men  whose  ages  ranged  from 
24  to  70 — was  or^nized  in  Platte  County.  Mr.  J.  C.  Garlow,  chaiman  of  the  old 
State  Council  of  Defense,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  this  class. 
Recently  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Platte  County  furnished  to  this  office  a  list  of  all 
declarants  and  petitioners  who  had  appeared  before  her  and  who  seemed  to  be  in  need 
of  instruction,  and  these  names  were  referred  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  in  places  where  schools  were  already  established,  to  the  superintendents  in  charge 
of  the  classes.  One  interesting  result  of  this  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  class 
of  about  25  nims.  These  sisters  are  not  allowed  to  attend  r^ularly  conducted  public- 
school  classes,  but  an  instructor  is  provided  in  the  convent  by  the  mother  superior 
and  instruction  is  given  there.  These  'uuns  will  appear  for  their  final  hearing  In 
June  and  July,  1920. 

A  plan  for  rural  citizenship  instruction  evolved  principally  by 
Miss  Flora  Sims,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Phillips  County, 
Mont.,  is  particularly  suited  to  rural  areas.  By  this  sytem  the  citi- 
zenship candidate  when  he  takes  his  first  naturalization  step  in  the 
countj  clerk's  office  is  sent  from  there  to  the  office  of  the  county 
supermtendent  of  schools  for  an  interview  as  to  his  educational 
needs.  From  this  official  he  is  sent  to  the  publio-school  teacher 
living  most  conveniently  to  the  candidate,  from  whom  he  receives 
the  citizenship  instruction.  The  books  for  instruction  are  sent  to 
the  public-school  teacher  by  the  county  superintendent,  to  whom 
they  have  been  supplied  in  the  first  instance  by  the  office  of  the 
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chief  naturalization  examiner  at  Seattle.  A  form  for  notmg  progress 
is  given  the  candidate.  This  is  filled  out  by  the  teacher  and  for- 
warded through  the  coimty  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  chief 
naturalization  examiner  at  Seattle. 

BSGOBD  OF  PUBUC-SCHOOL  0LAS8BS  RKPOBTED  FOB  1,683  COMMimi- 
TIES  COOFEBATIKa  WITH  THB  DIVISION  OF  dTEEXKSHIP  TBAININQ, 
SCHOOL  TEAB  1919-80. 

• 

In  the  preceding  year  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  cooperating 
public  schools  with  request  for  information  concerning  enrollment 
and  nature  of  classes,  and  166  communities  submitted  reports. 
The  data  received  were  so  valuable  and  illuminating  that  this  year 
another  report  was  asked  for,  this  time  quite  early  in  the  school  year. 
The  response  was  most  gratifying,  as  reports  either  in  whole  or  in 

Eart  were  received  regarding  1,523  communities. .  These  are  presented 
erewith  in  tabular  form. 

A  study  of  this  table  discloses  some  interesting  facts.  The  term 
'* indirect  cooperation''  refers  to  communities  wmch  are  not  them.- 
selves  holding  classes  but  where  in  order  that  school  advantages 
may  be  extended  to  the  widest  possible  area  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  their  candidates  for  naturalizatioti  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  instruction  in  a  near-by  town.  "Total  enrollment"  refers 
to  the  whole  number  enrolled  during  the  entire  year;^  '*  Highest 
enrollment"  to  the  largest  number  enrolled  at  any  one  time.  The 
difference  in  these  figures  is  accoimted  for  by  those  who  registered 
but  dropped  out  because  of  illness,  leaving  town,  discouragement, 
or  lack  oi  interest.  Th6  first  two  reasons  are  those  over  which  there 
is  no  control,  but  the  last  two  will  no  longer  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  when  a  sufficient  number  of  sympathetic,  resourceful  teachers 
have  been  specially  trained  for  this  work  for,  after  all,  effective 
teaching  is  tne  greatest  incentive  to  attendance. 

Communities  for  which  classes  available  to  the  adult  foreign  bom 
for  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  were  reported  nnmbered 
1,295,  with  a  total  enrollment  during  thiB  year  of  129,942,  who  were 
instructed  in  4,241  classes.  An  average  struck  from  these  totals 
would  give  30  students  for  each  of  the  4,241  classes.  This  fact 
is  interesting  when  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  classes  were 
in  rural  communities  where  perhaps  only  one  or  two  were  enrolled^ 
and  a  considerable  proportion  in  the  cities  where  proper  facilities, 
adequate  teaching  forces,  and  expert  supervision  make  smaller 
classes  preferable.  The  obvious  inierence  which  may  be  drawn  is 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  communities  where  this  work  is  bein^ 
carried  on  the  classes  are  large  and  unwieldly,  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  trained  instructors.  However,  there  has 
been  such  gratifying  i^iterest  shown  in  the  training  of  sufficient 
teachers  for  this  work,  the  establishment  of  institutes  by  cities, 
coimties,  and  States,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  where  this 
instruction  is  given^  and  the  appropriation  of  increasing  sums  of 
money  for  citizenship  instruction  that  in  all  probability  next  yearns 
report  will  show  a  more  adequate  provision  of  teachers  that  will 
make  smaller  classes  a  possibility,  and  a  consequent  improvement 
in  instruction. 

An  exceedingly  gratifying  disclosure  is  presented  by  the  reports 
in  the  relative'  and  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  day  classes  for 
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adults.  From  the  limited  number  of  commimities  reporting  in  the 
preceding  year  only  8  per  cent,  or  68,  showed  day  classes  for  adults. 
The  reports  this  year  revealed  an  increase  of  day  classes  equal  to 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  classes,  or  936.  These  figures  are  most 
significant  since  they  show  from  the  study  and  experience  gained 
by  the  endeavor  to  solve  this  fundamental  of  education,  that  those 
who  lead  in  this  enterprise  are  providing  instruction  where  and  when 
most  needed  and  at  times  when  the  mental  forces  are  not  at  their 
lowest  ebb  as  in  the  cases  where  classes  were  held  only  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  toil.  These  day  classes  include  not  only  thpse  meeting 
during  working  hours  in  industrial  plants,  but  classes  in  the  homes 
for  mothers  who  can  not  leave  their  children,  or  who,  because  of  the 
Old  World  customs  still  in  force,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  houses 
unescorted  by  a  male  member  of  the  family. 

Nearly  three  times  as  many  men  as  women  were  reported  in  the 
total  enrollment,  and  the  proportion  of  women  given  in  the  highest 
enrollment  remained  about  the  same. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  number  of  women  enrolled  as 
shown  by  the  ages  indicated.  Plainly,  the  younger  women  are  the 
ones  who  attenain  lai^est  numbers,  those  who  are  out  in  the  world 
of  work  and  more  or  less  free  from  the  conventions  of  their  native 
lands.  But  the  fact  that  nearly  5,000  foreign-bom  women  who  have 
reached  the  years  of  middle  life  broke  through  the  shackles  of  home 
duties  and  Old  World  customs  and  exercised  their  rights  as  pros- 
pective American  citizens  is  one  which  can  not  fail  to  arrest 
attention.  And  their  influence  must  have  spread  to  the  old  women, 
for  not  only  were  326  between  51  and  60  years  of  ajge  enrolled,  but 
48  over  60  years  of  age.  How  pathetic,  yet  how  inspiring,  is  the 
picture  whicn  this  brings  to  mind  1 

As  to  the  men,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  were  two-thirds  as  many 
men  between  31  and  50  enrolled  as  those  under  31,  which  is  most 
encouraging.  The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  the  older  foreign- 
born  men  and  women  will  not  enter  the  public-school  classes,  either 
because  they  are  ashamed  to  study  with  their  sons  and  daughters, 
or  because  they  have  passed  the  time  when  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge is  easy.  The  attendance  of  many  white-haired  men  and  women 
on  postgraduate  and  special  courses  in  all  of  our  lai^e  universities 
shows  that  these  objections  are  becoming  less  and  less  real  to  the  native 
bom,  and  the  facts  revealed  by  this  table  show  the  argument  to  be 
fallacious  in  its  application  to  the  foreign-bom.  The  table  shows 
that  nearly  2,000  men  and  women  between  51  and  60  years  of  age 
attended  the  classes  reported,  and  327  men  and  woinen  over  60. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  this  number  of 
elderly,  earnest  foreign-bom  students  nearly  400  were  women — 
women  whose  whole  lives  up  to  this  time  had  been  spent  without 
any  realization  that  they,  too,  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  which 
their  husbands  and  sons  enjoyed.  With  suffrage  for  women  now 
assured  throughout  the  United  States,  this  attendance  of  women 
upon  the  classes  will  surely  increase.  The  foregoing  comments 
relate  to  the  62,605  classified  according  to  age.  There  were  67,337 
whose  ages  were  not  given.  It  may  be  a  fair  imerence  that  the  attend- 
ance by  ages  may,  therefore,  be  more  than  doubled  all  along  the 
line  in  proportion  as  the  two  sexes  are  reported. 
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Summary  thowing  number  of  cooperating  communilies,  c&uset,  enroUment,  etc. 
Total  number  cooperating  communities  for  which  reports  were  submitted . .      1, 523 


Communities  for  which  classes  were  reported 1, 295 

Oommunities  for  which  classes  were  reported  not  completely  oiganized . .         228 


Total  number  cooperating  communities  reporting  classes  available 1, 295 


Directly 694 

Indirectly 601 


Total  number  of  classes 4, 241 


Day  classes 936 

Evening  classes 3,244 

Time  not  designated 61 

Industrial  classes  included  in  above  total 371 

Average  length  of  term  (months) 5} 

Average  number  of  sessions  each  week 3 

Average  n  umber  of  hours  per  session 2 

Total  enrollment  reported  for  year 129, 942 

Men  enrolled 96, 794 

Women  enrolled 33, 148 

Total  below  31  years 35,762 

Men  enrolled 27,683 

Women  enrolled 8, 079 

Total  31  years  to  50  years 24,658 

Men  enrolled 19, 812 

Women  enrolled 4, 846 

Total  51  yeaiB  to  60  years 1,868 

Men  enrolled 1 ,  532 

Women  enrolled 326 

Total  above  60  yeais ^ 327 

Men  enrolled 279 

Women  enrolled 48 

Number  whose  ages  were  not  given 67,337 

Highest  enrollment  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 121, 741 

Men  enrolled 90, 300 

Women  enrolled 31, 441 

Higjiest  attendance  for  year .' .    47, 653 

Men  attending 86, 841 

Women  attending 10,812 

Average  number  of  students  enrolled  per  class 1 30 

Table  F  presents  an  interesting  studj^  of  nationalities  and  of  their 
relative  interest  in  American  citizenship  classes.  As  last  year,  the 
Italians  lead  in  point  of  numbers  reported,  but  whereas  last  year 
the  Poles  were  second,  this  year  Americans  take  their  place  while 
the  Poles  drop  to  third  place.    This  change  of  rank  from  fourth  to 
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second  on  the  part  of  Americans  shows  that  the  public  schools  by 
organizing  classes  where  candidates  for  naturalization  are  oftered 
instruction  in  English,  citizenship,  and  kindred  branches  of  study, 
at  the  same  time  provide  for  adult  illiterate  Americans  the  means 
of  overcoming  the  handicaps  caused  by  lack  of  opportunities  for 
education  in  earlier  years,  or  by  failure  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportunities  when  available. 

Last  year  the  Mexicans  were  eighteenth,  forming  0.85  per  cent 
of  the  totaJ  number  of  nationalities  reported,  but  this  year  they 
stand  seventh  in  rank  with  a  percentage  of  4.62.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  after  the  Poles,  Russians  areiourth,  Slavs  fifth,  Hui^anans 
sixth,  Mexicans  seventh,  French  eighth,  Germans  ninth,  and  Finns 
tenth. 

Table  Y.Shotuing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  67,S74  pupUs  tokoH  natU>naliiiU$ 

were  reported. 


Natianalitles. 


ItaliaD£ 

AmericanB 

Poles 

Bittaians 

Slavi 

Hungariaxis 

MMdCBaa 

Pranch.. 

QenxuiDs 

Flima 

Canadians 

Swedes 

Greeks 

Portuguese 

Eo^sn 

Qerman-Riissians 

Lithuanians 

Spaniards 

Romanians 

Australians 

Total 

Nationalities  unreported 

Grand  total 


Number. 


12,788 

10,497 

7,771 

6,034 

4,794 

8,181 

3,111 

2,091 

2,040 

2,853 

2,063 

1,965 

1,720 

1,536 

1,231 

1,173 

.1,122 

983 

644 

03 


67,374 
62,668 


129,942 


Percent. 


18.97 

15.68 

11.63 

7.47 

7.12 

4.72 

4.62 

3.99 

8.92 

3.49 

3.06 

2.90 

2.55 

2.28 

1.88 

1.74 

1.67 

1.46 

.96 

.14 


100.00 


This  limited  classification  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  request  a 
presentation  of  all  nationalities  enrolled,  but  only  of  the  ones 
enumerated.  It  is  hoped  that  conditions  in  the  schools  will  improve 
so  as  to  admit  of  complete  classification  being  requested  during  the 
coming  school  year. 

COOPEBATION  OF  OBQA2VIZATIOHS. 

The  year  just  completed  has  witnessed  an  ever-increasii^  tendency 
on  the  part  of  churches,  women's  organizations  of  various  kinds, 
civic,  and  philanthropic  clubs  and  societies  to  help  in  whatever  way 
seems  most  practical  in  the  Americanization  work  and  the  weight 
of  their  influence  is  adding  materially  to  the  results.  Indeed,  where 
there  is  no  work  under  way  the  first  steps  are  bein^  taken  by  these 
organizations.  Community-service  workers  are  domg  this  in  some 
localities,  encouraging  the  establishment  of  educational  as  well  as 
recreational  facilities,  improving  living  conditions,  and  organizing 
work   along  other  lines   as   occasion  seems   to  require.     Valuable 
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cooperation  is  being  given  by  churches,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  Phila- 
phia,  from  Miss  Theresa  Trinunell;  working  at  the  time  in  Glouces- 
ter County,  N.  J. : 

This  work  in  south  Jersey  was  initiated  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  ana  I  have  been  appointed  a  social  worker  in  this  part  of  Jersey. 
As  our  program  is  only  a  few  months  old,  we  have  not  accomplished  a  ^reat  deal,  but 
our  genersa  directions  from  headquarters  are  to  set  in  motion  any  kind  of  welfare 
work  most  needed  with  the  expectation  that  these  projects  will  be  taken  over  as  soon 
as  ai)proved  by  the  departments  to  which  they  would  naturally  belong.  With  this 
in  mind,  as  soon  as  the  classes  were  organized,  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  local 
board  of  education  where  it  was  promptly  indorsed  and  provision  made  for  teachers 
to  do  the  work  and  equipment  that  was  needed. 

Reports  from  the  division's  education^,!  assistant  working  in  the 
coal  nelds  of  Pennsylvania  indicate  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  pastors  of  the  various  Catholic  churches  who  have  announced  the 
citizenship  classes  to  the  parishioners  at  the  services  and  otherwise 
lent  their  influence.  This  work  has  also  appealed  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  so  strongly  as  to  call  forth  the  following  resolution  in  regard 
to  it: 

Resolved r  That  Indiana  Council  No.  1481,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  Pa., 
heartilv  support  the  .Naturalization  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
and  will  render  any  assistance  possible  toward  the  education  of  the  foreigners  in  order 
that  they  may  know  the  tnie  principles  of  Americanism  and  become  true  and  loyal 
citizens  of  America,  and  know  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  their  flag. 

The  report,  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  states: 

Mr.  O'Hara,  the  recording  secretary,  presented  me  with  the  copy  and  assured  me 
that  all  the  members  are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  edu- 
cational movement  in  Indiana  Coimty  a  grand  success. 

Also  the  following  expression: 

Resolved,  That  Punxsutawney  Council  No.  452,  Knights  of  Columbus,  hereby 
indorses  the  plan  of  the  Biireau  of  Naturalization  for  tlie  extension  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  princioles  of  the  United  States  Government  by  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  for  the  teaching  of  courses  on  civil  government  and  kindred  subjects  to 
those  desiring  such  knowledge.  Further  resolved  that  we  hereby  signify  our  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  in  so  far  as  will  not  conflict  with  the  proposed  educational  program  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  with  the  agencies  of  said  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  such  night  school  in  the  Borough  of  Punxsutawney. 

The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  has  not  underestimated  the 
valurof  this  cooperation  and  has  encouraged  naturalization  examiners 
to  confer  with  pastors  and  officers  of  religious  bodies,  advising  them 
of  its  citizenship  education  program  and  of  the  various  material  aids 
available  to  them  for  use  w^ith  public-school  supervised  English  and 
citizenship  classes  of  foreign-oom  candidates  for  naturalization. 
Such  conferences  have  almost  without  exception  resulted  in  assurances 
of  approval  and  support. 

At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Raleigh  Weintrob,  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  22,  writes  the  division  as  follows: 

I  am  conducting  a  class  for  foreigners  at  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  and 
wish  to  use  your  text  as  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  any  other  material  of  this  kind  that  you  have  for  distribution. 

At  still  another  New  Jersey  point,  Red  Bank,  Attorney  at  Law 
Mary  Wooster  Sutton  makes  the  following  inquiry: 

I  am  secretary  of  the  Monmouth  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  our  regent,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  White,  of  Red  Bank,  and  my  near  neighbor,  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  having  the  D.  A.  R.  enter  into  Americanization  lines.     It  is 
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r'te  possible  that  if  you  should  suggest  to  Siipt.  Paul  R.  Raddiffe,  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
t  he  use  his  influence  to  permit  the  D.  A.  R.  to  occupy  a  public-school  room  at  cer- 
tain times  to  instruct  foreigners,  the  j>]an  would  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
Question:  Could  the  D.  A.  R.  work  with  the  Government  and  give  the  diplomas 
when  earned  by  these  foreigners  who  desire  to  become  Americanized? 

In  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  Constitutional  Government  League  is 
cooperating  with  the  public  schools  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all 
foreign-speaking  people  in  Spokane,  citizens  as  well  as  noncitizens, 
"to  the  end  that  the  citizens  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
their  civic  duties  and  responsibilities  and  in  order  that  the  nonciti- 
zens  may  qualify  themselves  for  intelligent  citizenship."  The 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  employers^  association  are  also  booper- 
ating  with  the  schools. 

l^s.  Bertha  R.  Williams,  executive  secretary,  Home  Service  Sec- 
tion, Spring  Valley  (111.)  Branch,  American  Red  Cross,  writes: 


Your  suggestion  r^rding  the  establishment  of  classes  for  American  citizenship 
came  just  at  the  crucial  time  to  help  us  solve  a  problem.  We  are  anxious  to  eetablisn 
evening  classes  for  our  discharged  foreign-bom  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  residents. 


Splendid  work  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Chicago  (111.)  Woman's 
Aid,  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  of  the  American- 
ization conmiittee: 

The  Americanization  committee  (Mrs.  Selig  Greenebaum,  chainnan)  put  all  its 
efforts  into  propae^anda  work  trying  to  get  the  forei^  non-English-speaJdng  women 
into  the  public  schools  to  understand  and  to  speak  sunple  Engush.  We  are  working 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  trying  to  educate  the  wives  of  newly 
naturalized  citizens,  who  automatically  become  voters,  and  who  know  absolutolv 
nothing  of  their  responsibility  to  the  community.  The  committee  visited  38  such 
women,  distributed  about  5,000  dodgers,  invited  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to 
the  Holden  School  for  simple  English  instruction  or  anything  else  the^  wanted  to 
learn.  Cooperating  with  us  was  every  available  agency  in  the  distnct  from  the 
priest  of  the  largest  Polish  chiu-ch  to  banks,  newspapers,  and  every  sort  of  store.  The 
principal,  truant  officer,  and  teachers  also  lent  a  helping  hand  and  with  optimism 
we  await  the  results  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made.  Thanks  are  due  to  otur  committee 
who  have  worked  so  faithfuUy. 

The  American  Legion,  as  might  be  expected,  is  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  Federal  plan  of  furnishing  advantages  whereby  the  foreign- 
born  may  fit  themselves  for  good  citizenship,  and  through  its  local 
posts  is  giving  strong  support  and  assistance  to  the  school  officials, 
especially  by  encouraging  attendance  of  prospective  citizens  upon 
the  classes  and  by  assisting  in  the  public  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
^aduation  exercises  and  citizenship  rallies.  An  instance  of  this  is 
mdicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Faries,  post  adjutant,  at  Globe,  Ariz.: 

Your  communication  with  inclosure  of  copy  of  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization  received  this  date,  and  on  behalf  of  the  post  I  will  inform  you  that 
we  are  cooperating  with  your  department  through  the  examiner  located  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  post  plans  to  conduct  a  puolic  ceremonialon  the  occasion  of  the  final  papers  be- 
ing awarded  the  present  class  of  applicants.  *  *  *  Thanking  you  for  the  honor 
conferred  on  this  post  and  assuring  you  of  our  hearty  cooperation  at  all  times. 

A  most  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  naturalization 
examiner  at  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Sievers,  chairman  citizen- 
ship instruction  conmiittee  of  Missouri  Lodge,  Independent  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  shows  that  much  intelligent  study  is  being  given 
the  problem  of  preparation  for  citizenship,  with  the  determinatiou 
to  extend  this  to  all  aliens  by  one  means  or  another: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Globe-Democrat  you  were  quoted  as  criticizing  certain 
Americanization  work  among  aliens  which  tended  to  take  them  away  from  the  citizen- 
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ship  claasee  conducted  by  the  public  schools.  I  desire  to  express  mv  approval  of 
your  stand,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  given  the  matter  tnou^nt  agrees 
with  you.  It  mav  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  tlmt  Missoiui  Lodge,  Independent 
Order  of  B'nai  B  rith,  has  undertaken  Americanization  work  among  unnaturalized 
aliens  of  Jewish  fai^  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  has  a  natursdization  committee  at  work. 

The  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  encourure  the  ahen  in  every  way  to  attend  the 
citizenship  classes  in  the  public  schools.  However,  where  an  unnaturalized  alien 
is  found,  who  from  force  of  circumstances  can  not,  or  through  Ignorance  or  indifference 
will  not,  attend  these  classes,  a  member  of  the  committee  will  be  assigned  to  such  alien 
to  act  as  his  '*big  brother  American,'*  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  by  personal  instruc- 
tion to  assist  the  alien  in  becoming  a  natiu^zed  American  citizen,  appreciating  its 
privileges  and  assuming  its  responsibilities.  The  committee  does  not  intend  to  do 
any  class  work  whatsoever.  There  will  be  no  competition  or  duplication  of  the  work 
done  in'the  public  schools.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  after  some  preliminary  work  it 
will  be  possiole  to  persuade  many  of  the  aliens  to  attend  these  classes.  *  *  * 

While  I  believe  uiat  this  plan  is  new  in  the  field  of  Americanization  work,  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  final,  and  we  would  welcome  any  suggestion  that  may  enable  us  to 
do  our  part  in  helping  to  solve  the  great  problem  before  the  United  States  to-day, 
'  'The  Americanization  of  the  alien . " 

So  many  agencies  are  interesting  themselves  in  Americanization 
work  that  space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  them  all,  but  the 
cooperation  offered  and  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  public  schools 
is  proving  of  great  worth.  These  organizations  are  finding  a  fruitful 
field  of  endeavor  all  over  the  country,  and  an  itemized  report  of  the 
support  given  by  these  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  would 
make  most  interesting  reading  and  furnish  suggestions  for  those  not 
yet  engaged  in  this  particular  work. 

The  1 .  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  special  appeal  to  men  and  its  ready  adapt- 
ability to  existing  conditions,  is  in  many  places  giving  hearty  support 
to  the  Federal  plan  for  Americanization  and  helping  to  place  citizen- 
ship instruction  on  a  most  substantial  basis  by  cooperating  with  the 
public  schools  in  making  this  phase  of  education  a  permanent  part 
of  the  school  program.  This  is  especially  true  in  Chicago,  111.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Butte,  Mont. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Spokane  and 
Tacoma,  Wash.  ;^  and  many  other  cities  and  communities  where  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  "recognize  the  public  schools  as  the  place  where 
citizenship  training  should  be  conducted,  and  they  propose  now  to  do 
only  such  citizenship  training  work  as  the  Government  and  the  public 
schools  are  not  prepared  to  do.''  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  operating  at  various  points  in  Colorado,  also  takes 
this  stand,  and  is  siipplementing  the  public  schools  most  capably 
and  doing  a  splendia  piece  of  constructive  Americanization  work. 
In  Raymond,  Wash.,  tnere  is  fine  cooperation  between  the  associa- 
tion, tne  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  ana  Lumbermen,  and  the  public 
schools.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Fred  Brooke,  Y .  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
reports: 

These  classes  are  meeting  in  one  of  the  city  school  buildings  and  four  of  the  local 
teachers  are  handling  the  major  part  of  the  work.  There  are  also  three  volunteer 
assistants. 

A  s^tematic  canvass  being  made  of  all  the  mills  and  the  city  is  not  yet  completed. 
We  aim  to  get  every  foreigner  in  the  place.  (Many  native  Americans  need  the  work 
also.)  This  morning  I  came  across  a  pool  hall  frequented  by  Italians.  Found  20 
who  would  like  to  learn  the  language  and  become  citizens  but  were  shy  about  ^ing 
to  the  public  school,  so  I  arranged  to  hold  two  classes  a  week  in  the  hall,  the  proprietor 
being  one  anxious  to  learn.  He  had  tried  for  his  second  papers  several  times  but  had 
faUea  to  pass. 

We  have  decided  to  have  some  of  the  foreign-bom  leaders  serve  on  the  committee. 
They  are  now  helping  to  put  the  work  across.  In  fact,  the  success  already  attained 
belongs  in  a  large  measure  to  them. 
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In  WooDsocket,  R.  I.,  there  is  close  cooperation  between  the 
Y.^  M.  C.  A.  and  the  public  schools.  There  are  many  foreign-born 
bein^  served  by  the  classes  and  more  are  expected  in  the  future. 
Mr.  James  Macllwain,  industrial  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  writes: 

In  1917  there  were  over  2,000  men  who  took  out  ^t  papers  in  this  dty,  and  up  to 
date  there  has  been  less  than  600  who  have  taken  out  second  papers.  Before  laying 
out  the  work  of  looking  up  these  men  I  would  be  glad  to  have  nelp  from  your  depart- 
ment. I  will  take  care  oi  the  factories.  At  present  the  school  superintendent  speaks 
to  our  classes  on  some  subjects,  sanctions  our  work,  and  thinks  it  is  done  well. 

My  idea  is  to  cateh  all  these  men  who  are  about  to  become  citizens  and  inject  good 
Americanism  into  them  as  they  are  going  throi^,  and  learning  the  questions  and 
answers  usually  asked  by  the  examiner  of  naturahzation  isn't  all  they  get  while  going 
through  the  citizenship  school.  I  try  to  make  it  all  the  name  implies.  Interest  is 
kept  up  by  the  methoos  used.  Snappy  or  dynamic  the]r  might  be  called.  Liberty, 
law  and  order,  democracy,  and  responsibility  of  citi/.ens  are  explained  quite 
thoroughly. 

That  this  is  successfully  carried  out  is  the  testimony  of  the  local 
naturalization  examiner  who  reports: 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  is  marvelous.  I  examined  462  men  in  Woonsocket  and  they  could  answer 
any  question  asked.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  goine  to  send  out  invitations  to  4,000  holders 
of  first  papers  in  the  Woonsocket  district  to  me  their  second  papers. 

The  wisdom  of  the  congressional  provision  that  citizenship  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  imder  the  auspices  of  the  public  schools  is 
vouched  for,  foUowing  practical  experience,  by  the  executive  secre- 
tary  of  the  Americanization  department.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  111., 
Mr.  Abraham  Bowers,  who  stated  in  a  talk  with  the  chief  naturaliza- 
tion examiner  at  that  point  that  the  organization  reached  a  greater 
number  of  people  by  recommending  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
than  by  conducting  classes  of  their  own  and  that  therefore  thev  were 
showing  greater  results  than  when  the  classes  were  conducted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  a  letter  written  in  February,  Mr.  Bowers  states  the 
case  as  follows: 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1918  we  began  encoura^^  foreign-speaking  men  in 
industries  to  attend  the  English  and  citizenship  classes  in  the  public  evening  schools. 
It  was  not  long  until  we  found  that  our  Chicago  association  could  render  more' service 
and  make  a  contact  as  effective  while  securing  the  attendance  at  the  public  evening 
schools  as  in  conducting  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  imder  our  own  auspices  and 
with  our  own  teachers.  From  that  time  forward  throu^out  the  entire  city  we  have 
been  most  cheerfully  urging  men  in  the  industries  to  attend  ^e  public  evening  schools, 
both  for  the  vocational  education  and  for  the  English  classes.  We  have  found  that  in 
doing  this  we  can  assist  in  setting  up  a  type  of  shop  committee  to  promote  this  attend- 
ance that  is  more  serviceable  to  the  industry  as  a  piece  of  industrial  work,  and  to  the 
employees,  than  almost  anything  else  that  we  can  do  in  the  industry. 

A  line  spirit  of  cooperation  is  indicated  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Blackmar,  superintendent  of  sdiools 
of  Ottumwa,  Iowa: 

With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dalzell  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr.  Densbrink  of  the  local 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  representatives  of  several  interested  organizations,  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  give  instruction  to  candidates  for  citizenship.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  in  a  convenient  room  belonging  to  the  city  schools. 

The  work  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  through  Mr.  K.  M.  DeWitt,  industrial  educational  secre- 
tary, conducting  welfare  work  in  42  factories,  with  Americanization 
as  a  prominent  feature. 

The  position  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  into  which 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  has  grown,  is 
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stated  in  these  words  by  the  chairman  of  the  American  citizenship 
committee : 

We  have  won  our  fight,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  put  our  whole  force  into  citizen- 
ehip  work. 

The  leaders  of  the  organization  have  informed  themselves  of  the 
educational  work  being  promoted  by  this  division  through  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  and  are  lending  their  support  in  a 
most  efficient  manner  in  many  localities.  At  its  convention  held  in 
Chicago,  February  12-18,  1920,  the  American  citizenship  committee 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  heartily  indorsed  the 
policy  of  the  division. 

Advice  is  being  received  from  different  points  as  to  the  work  being 
accomplished,  both  for  native-born  and  foreign-bom  women,  in 
preparation  for  the  responsibility  of  the  ballot.  One  Americanization 
chairman  states  that  the  public  schools  and  school  centers  are  being 
used  exclusively  because  they  offer  the  easiest  method  of  reaching  the  * 
non-English-speaking  people.  A  branch  of  the  leajgue  has  carried  on  a 
model  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  civics  and  history  to 
men  and  women  preparing  for  naturalization.  The  members  of  the 
league  financed  this  work  and  have  paid  experts  in  order  to  make  it  a 
complete  success. 

This  is  a  very  important  and  a  most  fruitful  field  of  endeavor  for 
such  an  active  organization  as  the  league,  and  has  a  most  interesting 
future. 

Women's  clubs  have  always  been  active  agents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  their  immediate  localities,  and  in  various  places 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  this  particular  work  by  creating 
for  foreign-born  women  an  American  atmosphere.  Local  and  State 
clubs  have  indorsed  the  work  of  the  division  m  promoting  educational 
facilities  for  candidates  for  citizenship  through  the  public  schools. 

Practical  work  by  individual  women  was  stimulated  during  the 
past  year  by  one  6i  the  State  federations  offering  gold  and  silver 
medals  to  the  women  who  did  the  most  locally  for  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
canization. This  included  work  done  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
lines: 

1 .  lu  making  a  Igcal  survey. 

'2.  In   establishing  English  and  citizenship  classes  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Naturahzation  and  the  public  schools. 

3.  In  placing  in  these  classes  all  foreign  and  native  bom  in  need  of  such  instruc- 

tion. 

4.  In  encouraging  the  ei^tablishment  of  classes  in  vocational  training  and 

domestic  science,  and  the  attendance  therein. 

5.  In  cultivating  a  more  friendly  relation  with  the  foreien-bom  woman. 

6.  Ip  disseminating  a  better  knowledge  of  civic  and  political  questions  among 

both  foreign  and  native  born  women. 

7.  In  lessening  the  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  judged  eauitably,  the  report  was  to 
be  embodied  in  a  paper  entiued,  "The  Problem  and  How  Met.''  The 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  had  taught  a  class  of  Mexicans  gratis  for  a 
period  of  several  months.  She  had  given  five  afternoons  a  week  to 
the  work  and  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  mothers  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  was  oeing  invited  to  their  homes  and  to  wedding.  A 
local  club  had  furnished  a  school  room  used  by  the  Mexican  children 
of  the  town.  One  member,  a  physician,  did  wonders  with  the  foreign 
born  of  her  city,  but  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  too  busy  doing  to  find 
time  to  report.'' 
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As  the  result  of  an  earnest  desire  to  standardize  and  unify  the 
serious  work  of  women's  clubs  throughout  the  country,  resolutions 
^uid  an  outline  of  policy  were  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the  Annual  session  at  Des  Momes, 
Iowa,  in  June,  1920. 

The  Fhilomusian  Club  and  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
most  helpful  to  the  public  schools  in  providing  for  impressive  and 
interesting  programs  at  the  time  of  the  CTaduation  and  presentation 
of  certificates.  The  cooperation  of  the  City  Club  and  oi  various  in- 
dustrial firms  is  also  noted. 

THE  LOTAL  LEGION  OF  LOOOSBS  AND  L0MBBBMSK. 

During  the  war  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  out 
spruce  from  the  northwest  woods  for  use  in  aeroplane  production.  So 
much  opposition  was  encountered  from  those  who  endeavored  to 
obstruct  the  Government  in  its  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  that 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  patriotic  employers  and  employees 
^f  the  logging  and  lumbering  industry  to  combat  this  menace.  Thus, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Department,  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Loggers  and  Lumbermen  came  into  being.  Primarily  established  to 
promote  unitv  of  interest  and  efficiency  in  the  rapidity  of  output  to 
help  to  win  the  war,  the  organization  was  fouiid  to  be  of  such  great 
value  to  both  employer  and  employee  that  it  was  continued  as 
mutually  beneficial  after  hostUities  ceased. 

The  4L  organization,  as  it  is  pommonJy  called,  requires  all  its  mem- 
bers to  be  .^nerican  citizens  or  to  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such.  Its  territory  includes  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oreffon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  throughout  which  approximately  500 
locals  have  been  organized. 

In  July,  1919,  Mr.  P.  L.  Abbey,  the  secretary-manager  of  the  4L'8, 
wrote  to  the  division  asking  for  assistance  in  facilitating  the  naturali- 
zation of  foreign-bom  4L  members.  Mr.  Abbey  forwarded  a  list  of 
secretaries  of  all  4L  locals  in  order  that  whatever  assistance  was  given 
might  be  offered  directly.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  request  eacn  4L 
local  secretary  was  informed  of  what  the  division  coxUd  offer  to  aid 
-candidates  in  establishing  classes  for  their  citizenship  education  and  in 
making  out  their  natur^ization  papers.  The  establishment  of  such 
<;lasses,  in  cooperation  with  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  was  urged  wherever  an  organized  local  existed.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  secretaries  and  public-school  officials  has  been  most 
■encouraging  and  many  locals  have  provided  facilities  by  which  in- 
struction in  English  and  citizenship  for  their  foreign-bom  members 
has  been  freely  available.  The  Americanization  committees  appointed 
have  been  very  helpful,  the  division  supplying  each  member  of  the 
<)ommittee  with  a  syllabus  of  the  naturalization  law,  sample  copies 
of  preliminary  naturalization  forms,  and  a  set  of  instructions  for  filling 
them  out  in  order  that  each  member  might  be  able  to  give  practical 
assistance. 

In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  members  of  the  locals  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  public-school  classes  already  established.  In 
the  smaller  places  and  isolated  camps  where  it  has  scarcely  ever  been 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  public-school  teacher,  qualified 
members  of  the  Loyal  Legion  have  themselves  conducted  classes  in 
<^ooperation  with  school  officials.     They  have  been  supplied  with  the 
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textbooks  and  other  material  by  this  division,  including  certificates 
of  proficiency  and  certificates  of  ^aduation. 

Among  the  aids  which  the  division  prepared  especially  for  foreign- 
born  loggers  and  lumbermen,  is  a  vocabulary  of  logging  and  lumbering 
terms  in  the  form  of  a  loose-leaf  addition  to  the  Federal  Citizenship 
Textbook.  While  the  business  of  the  northwest  woods  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  this  list  of  pertinent  terms,  it  has  also 
been  put  into  use  by  logging  and  lumbering  classes  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  Ladies*  Loyal  Legion,  or  the  3L's,  which  works  hand  in  hand 
with  the  4L's,  has  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional advantages  of  its  members,  rlans  for  classes  and  study 
programs  have  been  made,  and  that  organization  is  accomplishing 
much  in  the  way  of  community  service.  A  contact  is  being  estab- 
lished by  the  division  with  this  organization  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  and  the  4L's  in  order  that  these  activities  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  women  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  citizenship 
training. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  educational  activities  in  Oregon 
where  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music,  and  the  high  schools  are  providing  splendid 
material  for  the  4L's*  They  offer  both  instructors  for  classes  and 
entertainers,  in  cooperation  with  local  talent,  for  special  programs. 
This  division  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  extension  departments  of  the 
universities  in  these  activities  both  from  the  central  office  at  Wash- 
ington and  from  the  naturalization  offices  at  Seattle  and  Portland. 

The  public  libraries  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  making  a  special 
effort  to  reach  all  sections  of  their  respective  States  and  the  lumber 
camps  are  taking  advantage  of  their  service.  Increasing  numbers 
of  books  are  available  for  the  foreign  born;  books  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding technical  publications  that  deal  with  the  logging  and  lumber- 
ingbusiness: 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  maaii-. 
fested  by  4L  Locals  in  taking  charge  of  the  citizenship  education 
work  for  their  members  and  their  harmonious  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Mr.  George  T.  Crockett,  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Eatsap  County,  Wash.,  called  a  conference  at  Port  Gamble  with 
the  local  secretaries  of  the  4L's  to  discuss  plans  for  putting  the  nat- 
uralization program  to  work.  At  Raymond,  Wash.,  the  citizenship 
classes  received  the  support  not  only  of  the  public  schools  but  also 
of  the  leading  civic,  fraternal^  and  other  organizations  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  (Hasses  were  held  m  the  barracks  of  the  Willapa  Lumber 
Co.,  some  in  the  Ellis  School,  and  some  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
Mr.  Fred  Brooke,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  Q.  A.,  reported: 
'*The  success  of  the  work  was  due  to  the  [Americanizationl  com- 
mittee, Alfred  McCampbell,  of  the  Willapa  Lumber  Co.,  chairman. 
They  gave  very  freely  of  their  time  and  ability  in  putting  the  job 
across." 

Other  instances  of  good  work  are  given  in  the  following  quota- 
tions from  letters: 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Lindahl,  secretary  4L  Local  No.  66,  Monroe,  Wash. : 

I  wiflh  to  infonn  ^ou  that  the  4L  local  at  this  operation  haa  been  discontinued,  but 
that  the  classes  in  citizenship  training  are  being  kept  refl:ularly  every  Thursday  even- 
ing, under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  local  school  *  *  *.  The  students 
are  progressin    nicebr  and  take  vArv  much  interest  in  their  studies    *    *    *.    We 
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are  planning  to  have  our  graduation  exercisee  in  July,  though  no  definite  date  as  yet 
has  oeen  set. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Benchley,  secretary  of  4L  Local  No.  54,  Hope,  Idaho: 

Have  procured  the  principal  of  our  district  for  instructor.  Will  you  kindly  send 
15  textbooks  and  two  Teacher's  Manuals,  one  of  which  I  would  like  for  my  own  use, 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  instructor  might  be  absent  occasionally.  We  have  a  fine  room 
furnished  by  our  village  trustees. 

■ 

The  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  citizenship  training  are  shown  by  the 
fallowing: 

Mr.  E.  S.  Walker,  secretary  4L  Local  No.  62,  Woodinville,  Wash.: 

Attached  you  will  find  a  requisition  for  supplies.  I  wish  to  sav  that  our  local  has 
a  very  few  that  are  not  citizens,  and  those  that  are  not  have  applied  for  citizenship. 
We  have  in  our  locality  an  Italian  section  crew  who  desire  instruction.  The  writer 
has  presented  your  offer  to  them  and  our  local  feels  obliged  to  assist  in  this  work  even 
if  the  work  is  outaide  of  our  membership.  The  writer  will  agree  to  instruct  or  assist 
in  this  work.    At  any  rate  some  of  us  will  help  carry  on. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Pedersen,  secretary  of  4L  Local  No.  75,  WalviUe,  Wash. : 

Since  the  teachers  are  volunteering  their  service  and  not  receiving  any  compensation 
for  it,  we  recommend  that  each  of  them  be  given  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  bureau  o  f 
Naturalization,  to  show  appreciation  for  the  teachers'  services  in  helping  to  American- 
ize the  foreigners. 

SPECIAL  WORK  FOB  WOMEN. 

The  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws, 
in  the  choosing  of  the  lerislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  offi- 
cers, and  in  making  and  keeping  this  country  the  best  in  which  to 
live,  hereafter  will  rest  equally  upon  every  woman  citizen  as  it  now 
rests  upon  every  voter. 

The  preparation  of  foreign-born  women  for  thej)roper  exercise  of 
the  franchise  in  America  is  a  problem.  There  are  shining  examples 
of  ambitious  women,  mothers  of  children,  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  get  the  information  necessary  to  make  of  themselves 
good  citizens.  For  the  majority,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  adapt 
the  instruction  and  the  hours  of  meeting  to  the  convenience  of  the 
students,  and  much  English  is  being  taught  inciden tally  w'here  women 
meet  for  instruction  in  sewing,  nursing,  cooking,  or  child  feeding,  or 
where  they  are  brought  together  informally  for  social  purposes  pri- 
marily. This  is  a  branch  of  the  educational  work  in  which  women 
of  wisdom  and  tact,  whether  as  members  of  organizations  or  as  in- 
dividuals, can  give  and  are  giving  to  the  public  schools  most  valuable 
support.  Personal  contact  with  native  Americans  is  needed  by  these 
women  and  the  actual  use  of  our  language  is  necessary  to  its  mastery. 

Circumstance  and  local  public  sentiment  have  much  to  do  with  the 
methods  used.  One  town  has  a  regular  system  of  women's  home 
classes  with  volimteer  teachers  working  all  the  time  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  Americanization  committee  in  cooperation 
with  the  regular  night-school  committee  which  furnishes  part  of  the 
supplies,  in  another  place  the  citizenship  instructor  finds  time  in 
addition  to  the  regular  classwork  to  enter  the  homes  of  the  women  and 
to  be  of  real  service  to  them.  She  conducts  a  class  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, first  in  one  home  and  then  another,  and  has  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing so  much  interest  that  the  women  go  visiting  with  her  on  the  days 
that  she  has  her  classes  and  take  part  in  them. 
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The  subject  matter  of  the  English  lessons  given  women  in  this  way 
should  include  fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the  Grovemment  and 
institutions  of  America  in  order  that  the  object  sought,  that  of  pre- 
paring for  intelligent  citizenship,  may  not  fee  lost  sijglht  of.  Every 
help  possible  should  be  given  to  these  prospective  citizens,  and  their 
interest  aroiised  so  that  they  wiU  be  eager  to  join  classes  ^ving 
closer  attention  and  more  detailed  study  to  the  sumect  of  citizenship 
duties  when  the]r  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language. 

This  problem  is  being  given  careful  consideration,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  frona  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  extension  division  indicates  the  steps  being  taken  there: 

The  general  extenaLon  division  of  the  UniveFBity  of  Arkansas  is  preparing  a  text- 
book on  citizenflhip  for  women.  This  book  will  be  written  by  Dr.  D.  i.  Thomas,  of 
our  department  of  nistory  and  political  science,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Arkansas 
Iieaffue  of  Women.  The  genend  extension  division  will  also  offer  a  course  in  dti- 
Eenahip  for  women  during  the  summer  session  of  1920. 

This,  of  course,  contemplates  the  instruction  of  native-bom  women 
so  that  they  may  realize  tneir  duty  to  vote  and  may  be  well  equipped 
to  do  their  duty;  but  it  will  serve  also  to  bring  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  newly  made  women  citizens  of  foreign  birth  are  in  need  of 
the  same  instruction,  and  to  a  g[reater  extent. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  doing  most  excellent  work  which 
promises  to  influence  and  encourage  to  a  very  extensive  degree  the 
civic  education  of  women  of  foreign  birth.  In.  various  places  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  the  Women's  Christian  Tenaperance 
Union,  and  clubs  originally  organized  as  social  clubs  are  tiiming  their 
attention  to  active  civic  work.  The  following  extract  from  a  report 
from  Seattle  indicates  the  naturalness  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
various  bodies  and  individuals,  all  seeking  the  same  object  and  each 
contributing  its  particular  gift  to  the  making  of  intelligent  citizens: 

On  June  13, 1919, 1  was  invited  to  explain  the  Americanization  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  to  the  University  of  Washington  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.^  of  which 
Miss  Bell  Oolson,  5529  Kenwood  rlace,  Seattle,  is  chapter  regent  The  invitation 
grew  out  of  a  formal  talk  I  gave  at  the  Americanization  conference  called  by  the 
extension  division  of  the  Imiversitv  of  Washington  some  weeks  ago.  About  15 
younR  ladies  were  present,  many  of  them  having  had  teaching  experience.  I  found 
they  nad  already  engaged  in  going  to  the  homes  of  foreigners  and  teaching  the  for- 
eigners' wives  and  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  cooperate  with  and  receive  the 
aid  of  the  bureau.  I  suggested  that  if  they  desired  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the  for- 
eigners who  are  applying  for  citizenship  and  teach  the  women  who  are  unable  to 
attend  public-school  classes  as  impaid  workers  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,  this  office  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  them  so  that  they  mig^t  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  helps  issued  by  the  bureau.  They  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer. 

Yesterday  Miss  Colson  and  Miss  Seelye  called  at  headquarters  and  I  showed  them 
how  they  can  make  an  abstract  of  information  desired  by  them  from  records  kept  by 
us  in  this  office  in  the  case  of  all  petitioners  filing  paners  in  the  Seattle  courts  on 
printed  Form  cl4r-18  and  a  form  for  a  blank  to  be  usea  by  them  was  drawn  whidh 
they  will  mimeograph.  They  will  furnish  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the  data  secured, 
thus  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  environment  of  applicants  for  citizenshu)  whi(^  we 
have  not  heretofore  had,  which  1  think  will  have  a  certain  value.  *  *  *  Later 
on  I  shall  try  to  get  the  ladies  in  touch  with  the  local  public  schools. 

From  Glendale,  Ariz.,  comes  the  following  account  of  the  work  of 
women  for.  women,  which  is  of  a  most  friendljr  character  and  bound 
to  succeed  in  promoting  genuine  Americanization: 

Glendale  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  trained  leader  at  work,  Miss  Elsie  Elliott. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Club,  which  gives  the  use  of  its  comfortable  club- 
house to  the  Americanization  committee,  part-time  classes  in  English  are  flourishing. 
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A  weekly  social  evening  for  the  Mexican  people  is  observed  and  an  occasional  program 
of  general  interest  is  carried  out.  One  of  tnese  programs  was  given  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  from  the  recent  earthquake  in  Mexico.  Early  in  February  a  Latin- 
American  concert  was  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Americanization  com- 
mittee, the  proceeds  to  oe  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  which  is  privately 
financed.  English  classes  are  held  each  Monday  and  Thursday  evening.  A  class 
in  home  nursing  is  also  conducted  for  Mexican  women. 

Miss  Elliott  expects  to  have  provision  made  for  night  school 
classes  by  the  public-school  authorities  by  next  fall. 

An  instance  of  educational  work  for  women  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  activities  of  women's  clubs  comes  from  Maine  in  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Jennie  Bodge  Johnson,  chairman,  Maine  Federation  of  Women^s 
Clubs.  Her  work  is  among  the  Danish  and  Swedish  women  in 
Westbrook,  and  she  states  that  if  women  are  to  have  the  ballot  it  is 
high  time  to  help  the  women  who  are  outside  of  literary  clubs. 

She  says:  *'They  are  bright,  wholesome,  normal  women — ^good 
mothers,  fine  housekeepers,  and  have  children.^' 

One  way  in  which  women's  organizations  are  generously  helping 
on  the  good  citizenship  work  is  by  providing  funas  for  the  payment 
of  public-school  teachers  where  no  public  funds  have  as  yet  oeen  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.  The  retiring  woman^s  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  donated  $900, 
the  fund  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  their  administration, 
for  night-school  work  under  the  administration  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  illiteracy  commission,  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  promised  $2,500  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  OKlanoma  is  working  in  coop- 
eration with  this  division  through  their  department  of  Americaniza- 
tion. Gold  and  silver  medals  are  being  offered  for  the  best  work 
done  hj  club  women  in  interesting  foreign  bom  in  citizenship  classes 
and  seeing  that  these  classes  are  established  by  school  officials. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Weber,  superintendent  of  the  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  public 
schools,  sends  this  interesting  history  of  a  most  remarkable  foreign- 
bom  mother  who,  although  charged  with  the  care  of  eight  children, 
all  under  16  years  of  age,  found  time  to  attend  the  Americanization 
classes  on  four  evenings  a  week  for  two  years,  commencing  in  October, 

1918,  without  missing  a  single  session  of  school.  She  was  graduated 
on  March  9,  1920. 

Mrs.  Marie  Guerricci;  41  years  of  age.  John  Guerricci,  husband  of  Marie  Guerricci 
by  trade  a  tailor.  Mrs.  Guerricci  has  been  in  this  country  15  years,  while  her  husband 
has  been  here  17  years.  Children:  lolanda,  16,  fini^ed  tne  seventh  grade;  Flora,  13, 
now  in  7A  grade;  Dora,  11,  now  in  7B  grade;  Nora,  9,  now  in  5B  grade;  Cora,  7,  now 
in  2B  grade;  John,  jr.,  5,  now  in  kindergarten:  Mary,  3;  Irma,  8  months,  bom  July  12, 

1919.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guerricci  were  bom  in  Rome,  Italy,  llfr.  Guerricci  received  a 
good  common-school  education  in  Italy,  but  Mrs.  Guerricci  had  reached  only  the 
fourth  grade.  Her  great  ambition  is  that  her  daughters  shall  become  school-teachers, 
and  her  primary  object  in  attending  night  sdiool  is  that  she  might,  in  some  measure, 
keep  up  with  her  daughters.  Her  children  are  Americans.  As  she  has  said  herself, 
'*!  want  to  be  American  like  them.  Italy  could  never  do  for  me  and  my  children 
what  America  is  doing.  I  would  like  to  write  to  Washington  to  have  night  school  all 
the  year."  Mrs.  Guerricci  attended  the  Garfield  (No.  11)  Evening  School  all  of  last 
year  and  this  year  without  missing  a  night.    Miss  Margaret  Durkin  was  her  teacher. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Guerricci  gave  birth  to  her  youngest 
child  during  the  period  of  her  school  work  and  that  the  second 
youngest  child  was  a  mere  infant  diu^ing  that  time.  This  case  would 
seem  to  refute  the  argument  that  foreign-bom  mothers,  while  rearing 
children,  can  not  attend  night  schools. 
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WOBK  WITH  MEXICANS. 

The  educational  work  with  Mexicans  is  being  carried  on  in  many 
places,  but  to  a  great  extent  lacks  the  encouragement  of  sincere 
appreciation  which  marks  so  much  of  the  work  witn  other  nationali- 
ties. Many  come  over  the  border  with  the  idea  of  remaining  only  a 
short  time,  and  even  if  the  rest  of  their  days  are  spent  in  this  country 
the  idea  persists  and  they  retain  the  impression  that  thev  will  eventu- 
ally go  back  to  Mexico  or  on  to  some  other  town;  that  tliere  is,  there- 
fore, no  advantage  in  exerting  themselves  to  study  English;  and  the 
result  of  this  reasoning  is  that  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to  become 
American  citizens.  This  is  true  especially  in  the  places  close  to  the 
border  line.  In  El  Paso,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  reports 
that  three  or  four  hundred  Mexicans,  including  both  women  and  men. 
are  leaminjg  English  in  the  two  ni^ht  schools.  It  is  found  advisable 
to  emphasize  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  process  of  Americani- 
zation is  natural  and  ^adual.  The  industries  in  which  they  are 
employed,  sugar-beet* raising,  for  example,  are  such  as  to  encourage 
theu"  inclination  to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  From  Garden 
City,  Kans.,  the  superintendent  of  schools  writes:  "The  Mexican 
classes  are  well  sustained  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  changes 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible." 

A  group  01  65  recently  taken  to  Milwaukee  were  immediately 
invited  to  the  public-school  classes  and  are  meeting  three  times  a 
week.  They  are  making  excellent  progress  and  through  this  associa- 
tion are  getting  proper  ideas  about  our  Government  and  its 
institutions. 

More  local  communities  than  ever  before  are  interesting  themselves 
to  provide  educational  facilities  for  the  Mexicans  and  m  this  way 
help  those  who  come  to  this  coimtry  and  give  of  their  physical  strength 
to  its  develo|)ment  to  become  an  asset  mentally  ana  morally  as  well. 

APPBECIATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  INSTBUGTION. 

In  spite  of  the  many  reasons  that  could  be  given  by  the  foreign 
bom  for  not  attending,  there  is  a  remarkably  fme  response  on  their 
part  to  the  appeal  for  them  to  join  the  classes  where  special  instruction 
is  given  by  people  genuinely  interested  in  aiding  the  foreign  bom  to 
develop  into  the  best  type  of  American  citizen. 

They  are  interested  in  knowing  how  to  become  more  closely  allied 
with  the  community  and  national  life;  they  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  better  the  conditions  under  which  they  and  their  families 
live;  and  really  desire  to  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  step  they 
have  taken  in  choosing  America  as  their  permanent  home.  It  is  not 
the  easy  and  natural  thing  to  leave  the  land  of  one's  birth  and  deliber- 
ately start  a  new  life  in  a  strange  country.  But  the  ambitions  which 
prompted  their  coming  are  in  very  many  instances  of  a  high  type  and 
impel  them  to  '^carry  on,''  with  the  result  that  the  citizenship  classes 
are  well  attended  and  the  higher  standards  set  by  naturalization 
courts  under  the  impulse  of  the  administrative  policy  are  being  met, 
with  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  intelligence  of  the  voting 
body. 

Attendance  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  has  been  the  rule  in 
many  communities.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  found  necessary  to 
invoke  the  compulsion  of  the  law  to  secure  attendance.    At  the 


suggestion  of  the  school  boards  additional  compensation  due  the 
instructors  for  holding  extra  sessions  has  beeti  res,dilj  supplied  b^ 
the  student  body,  ^pris,  Colo.,  is  a  particular  instance  of  this 
spirit. 

The  possibilities  for  securing  enrollments  and  the  maximum 
attendance  of  adults  through  thev  children  in  the  public  schools  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  correspondence  and  publications  upon  this 
work  during  the  years  this  activity  has  been  carried  on.  Many 
citizenship  classes  have  members  in  them  whose  attendance  was 
secured  by  their  children.  From  Walton,  N.  Y,,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  reports  the  organization  of  a  class  composed  entirely  of 
parents  of  Italian  children  attending  the  high  school. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  naturalization  examiner's  report 
serves  well  to  illustrate  the  desire  which  is  felt  by  prospective  citizens: 

The  hcarios  to-<liiv  iihowed  Ihat  moet  of  the  applicants  had  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  obtain  btvike  ana  instruction.  Practically  all  were  larmerB  who  had  nought  the 
instruction  of  the  local  country-school  teacher  without  very  muc'h  BUCceeB.  The 
candidate  stated,  in  enplanatiofi  of  hia  failure  to  understand  certain  thiup',  that  the 
teacher  did  not  understand  them  either.  Three  candidates  had  thu"  heen  assisted 
by  a  young  girl  nf  17,  teaching  her  first  school  on  a  poruiit  and  without  a  cerlifitato, 
who  had  not  planned  to  be  a  teacher  but  bad  been  drafted  by  the  county  puperin- 
tendent.  The  normal  school  class  of  the  local  high  pchoel  attended  the  hearing?  in  a 
body. 

This  carries  also  another  message  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  and  a  hint  of  preparation  for  the  future  m  order  that  there 
maj  not  he  a  repetition  of  this  pathetic  story  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind. 

A  worker  in  New  Jersey,  Gloucester  County,  writes: 


A  letter  to  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  San  Francisco 
written  bv  Miss  May  F.  Boudinot,  instructing  a  class  at  Areata, 
Calif.,  includes  the  following  paragraph: 

We  have  had  encouriigemeiit  in  our  first  week  of  night  school  and  expect  a  larger 
attendance  foon.  The  men  who  can  rend  are  eager  for  the  books  in  their  own  bands. 
Please  send  us  a  do^icn  more  copies  of  the  Student's  Textbook. 

A  young  soldier  living  in  Assumption,  111.,  was  naturalized  on  hia 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Army  and  heard  of  a  citizenship  class 
being  conducted  in  Taylorville.  He  requested  permission  for  his 
father  to  attend,  saving  that  he  had  tried  several  times  to  secure 
citizenship  but  had  been  denied  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
English  and  other  subjects.  He  was  assured  that  hL  father  would  be 
gladly  welcomed  to  the  class,  as  would  any  other  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances who  desired  assistance  in  preparing  for  citizenship,  regard- 
less of  where  they  lived.  The  young  man  immediately  promised  to 
bring  hia  father  to  the  class  each  meeting  niglit. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Jalmenro,  of  BrookljTi,  N.  Y.: 

I  am  non  attending  evening  school  No.  45,  Brookl^.  It  is  my  inteotion  to  continue 
at  school  until  I  can  speak,  lead,  and  write  in  English.  I  appreciate  what  this  coun- 
try is  doing  Jor  me  and  I  must  improve  myself  so  that  my  adopted  country  may  benefit. 

A  man  whose  petition  for  citizenship  had  been  continued  five  times 
because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  our  Government,  when  asked 
if  he  meant  to  attend  school  regularly,  eagerly  promised  to  do  so, 
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and  regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  have  a  school  long  ago. 
so  that  he  would  not  have  had  to  go  to  the  naturalization  court  nve 
times  unsuccessfully. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  naturalization  examiner 
from  a  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney,  who  recently  received 
citizenship  through  naturalization: 

After  having  taken  the  course  in  the  naturalization  school  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Kelso,  I  desire  to  say  that  every  prospective  citizen  should  be  compelled  to  «et 
a  school  certificate.  In  founding  these  classes  in  1914,  as  you  did,  you  undoubtedly 
rendered  a  service  to  the  country  which  is  of  very  fiur-reachmg  effect. 

In  Concordia,  Kans.,  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  Mr.  Ira 
MahafiFey,  who  is  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  also  director  of  night 
school  for  aliens,  and  therefore  enjoys  a  double  contact  with  prospec- 
tive citizens,  reports  as  follows: 

We  have  quite  a  number  that  are  doing  Btudyinjg  at  home  this  winter,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  that  are  coining  to  my  office  and  redtine  to  me,  but  not  at  a  regular 
9 et  time ;  they  come  when  it  is  convement  for  them,  and  1  make  it  suit  my  plans  *  *  * 
I  have  one  young  man  just  21  years  old  who  coula  not  read  or  write  three  months  ago 
and  now  he  writes  real  well  and  can  read  some  in  the  daily  papers,  and  he  is  one  of 
those  that  is  a  home  student  and  comes  to  my  office  and  reates  to  me  whenever  he 
can  find  time. 

This  same  interest  by  clerks  of  courts  has  been  manifested  in  various 
parts  of  the  coutitry,  as  at  Pierce,  Nebr.,  where  Mr.  O.  B.  Miller, 
clerk  of  the  court,  volunteered  to  organize  and  conduct  a  class,  having 
been  a  teacher  for  a  niunber  of  years.  With  his  close  relatioMhip 
to  the  naturalization  work,  his  influence  is  expected  to  reach  a  mrge 
number  of  aliens. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Gifiin,  principal  of  Java  School,  Walworth  County, 
S.  Dak.,  sends  the  following  instances  of  genuine  appreciation  of  f£e 
work  that  he  is  doing  for  the  foreign  born: 


without  being  able  to  lesud  or  write  the  American  laneua^e.  Now  I  can  read  the 
letters  from  my  brother's  folks  in  Colorado,  as  well  asmy  busmess  letters.  No,  I  would 
not  have  missed  the  evening  school  for  anything."  A  merchant's  wife  who  could  not 
read  or  write  now  writes  a  neat  plain  hand  and  reads  well  enough  to  put  up  orders 
in  the  store  from  order  slips.   She  is  proud,  but  not  more  than  I. 

An  instance  of  individual  interest  by  school  officials  is  illustrated 
bv  the  action  of  the  superintendent  oi  schools  at  Tonask6t,  Wash., 
Mr.  L.  D.  Burrus,  who  writes  interestingly  of  his  experience  in  giving 
individual  instruction: 

Mr.  Schendell,  of  Tonasket,  has  been  doin^  citizenship  work  under  me  for  about 
six  weeks.  We  are  spending  three  hours  a  weeK  in  re^ar  class  work.  I  find  him  very 
earnest  in  his  desire  for  knowledge  along  this  line.  I  am  wondering  just  when  I  am 
supposed  to  have  him  ready  for  examination.  I  enjoy  this  work  very  much  and  have 
several  more  that  will  begin  soon. 

In  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  Mrs.  Isabelle  D.  MacLean  is  city  supervisor 
of  Americanization,  there  is  a  large  foreign  population,  and  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  last  November  mdicates  the  status  of  class- 
room work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year: 

In  the  evening  high  school  we  have  eight  classes  of  men  and  women  studying  for 
citizenship  papers.  All  are  adults — some  are  over  50  years  of  age — and  aU  are  espe- 
cially pleased  oecause  "the  kids"  as  thev  call  the  illiterate  minors,  have  been  placed 
in  separate  classes.  At  present  the  enrollment  in  these  aduH  classes  in  evening  achooJ 
is  210.    A  number  of  the  racial  group  leaders  have  come  to  these  claases,  ana  one  of 
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them,  an  Italian,  brought  20  of  his  race  with  him.  The  daflses  are  carefully  graded , 
and  competent  teachers,  specially  trained,  are  in  charge. 

At  the  General  Electric  Oo.'s  we  have  organized  13  classes  that  meet  at  the  close  of 
work  two  afternoons  a  week,  in  the  various  departments.  The  company  pays  the 
teachers,  who  are  chosen  from  the  best  in  our  public-school  system,  and  are  carefully 
trained  under  my  supervision.    Other  classes  are  being  formed  in  this  plant. 

Mothers'  classes  meet  in  the  kitchens  of  their  homes  and  at  the  two  community 
sehools,  wliere  English,  cooking,  and  sewing  ar^  taught.  The  civics  committee  of  the 
women's  clubs  has  been  instrumental  in  luiving  moving-picture  madiines  placed  in 
three  of  ovi  large,  modem  schools. 

Mrs.  MacLean  speaks  of  citizenship  meetings  at  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  naturalization  clubs  which  were  lai^gely  attended  and  for 
which  the  club  presidents  requested  her  to  arrange  speakers  from  the 
Naturalization  Service  at  Boston.  At  her  suggestion  the  division 
wrote  personal  letters  to  the  various  naturalization  clubs,  advising* 
them  of  the  assistance  available  to  them  through  her  office  and 
through  the  public-school  classes.  In  January  Mrs.  MacLean  reported 
31  classes  of  adults  and  7  classes  of  illiterate  minors.  Examina- 
tions for  naturalization  were  conducted  by  this  service  early  in  March^ 
and  the  following  extract  is  from  a  detailed  report  by  Mrs.  MacLean, 
to  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  Boston,  of  the  results  and 
indicating  the  value  of  the  close  cooperation  in  the  attainment  of 
real  service  to  the  foreign  bom : 

Deductions:  (a)  I  believe  that  examinations  conducted  as  these  have  been,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  officials  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  school  department, 
are  bound  to  result  m  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  many  of  the  abuses  and  attempts  at  evasion  of  the  naturalization  laws.  ^ 

(6)  A  combination  written  and  oral  examination,  as  given  bv  your  examiners,  is 
puracticable  and  even  desirable,  since  it  establishes  a  high  standard  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  for  the  limitations  of  applicants  who  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  facility 
in  the  use  of  written  English. 

(c)  It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  greater  degree  of  efficiency  would  result  if  you  would 
arrange  to  have  the  preliminary  examination^  now  given  at  the  Lynn  post  office, 

given  at  the  same  time  that  the  examination  in  civics  is  held,  right  at  the  place  of 
olding  the  class  sessions.  Thus  your  examiners  would  be  saved  one  trip  and  your 
office  saved  expense.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  up  this  matter  with  me  in  the  near 
future,  for  I  am  desirous  of  carrying  out  your  wishes  to  the  letter. 

(d)  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  men  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  examination  and  the  consensus  of  their  opinion  is  that  the  present  plan 
is  ver}  satisfactory.  Some  of  them  did  suggest  combining  the  preliminary  and  civics 
examination,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  A  few  Italians  and  Greeks 
said  that  the  written  examination  was  '*  very  hard. ''  Other  comments  were:  *'  A  very 
lair  examination '';  ''The  best  wa^^  to  do  it";  *'A  square  deal";  'Tm  glad  to  find 
out  that  I  can  pass  a  written  examination.    I  left  school  20  years  ago" ;  etc. 

(e)  The  men  are  especially  appreciative  of  the  service  that  we  are  receiving  from 
your  office  in  the  rulings  on  cases  requiring  the  i>ersonal  attention  of  the  chief  examiner. 
When  our  office  takes  up  such  cases  with  you  it  saves  the  applicant  time  and  money 
sometimes  expended  in  unnecessary  trips  to  the  court  at  Boston. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Lynn  Americanization  committee  wishes  me  to 
inform  you  that  plans  are  alre&dy  under  way  to  make  the  reception  and  presentation 
of  certincates  from  the  Government  on  the  evening  of  May  19  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  dignified  that  our  city  has  ever  known.  We  hope  that  you  will  let  nothing  inter- 
fere with  your  being  present  as  the  guest  of  honor  on  that  occasion  so  that  the  *'New 
Americans''  may  receive  their  certificates  from  the  official  representative  of  the 
Government.  We  want  you  to  give  an  address  on  some  phase  of  citizenship.  City 
officials  and  members  of  the  various  civic  organizations  will  attend.  Should  anything 
arise  to  prevent  vour  attending  this  event,  please  let  me  know  at  once  so  that  we  may 
arrange  for  another  date  convenient  to  you. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  the  certificates  here  in  time  to  allow  for  the  let- 
tering of  the  names  of  the  applicants,  etc. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  that  I 
have  received  nom  your  department  and  tne  efficient  manner  in  which  the  exami- 
nations at  Lynn  were  conducted  by  your  representatives. 
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In  another  letter  Mrs.  MacLean  indicates  the  cooperation  which 
exists  among  interested  agencies  in  Lynn: 

Probably  Mr.  Grist  has  informed  you  that  we  are  supervising  a  number  of  classee 
preparing  for  citizenship.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  setting  a  splendid  example  for 
industrial  concerns  in  its  cooperation  with  the  public-school  department.  We  have 
16  classes  of  men  and  women  meeting  twice  weekly  at  the  close  of  work.  Four  of 
these  are  ''second  paper"  men  preparing  for  the  examination  in  civics.  The  com- 
pany has  transported  all  those  of  its  employees  wishing  to  file  papers  to  and  from  the 
court  at  Salem,  and  we  are  planning  to  take  another  group  next  Saturday.  In  all 
our  work  we  have  received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Crist  and  from  Chief  Examiner 
James  Farrell  and  M.  Miles  Dodge,  of  Boston. 

In  thus  giv^ing  attention  and  help  to  the  individuals  and  small 
classes,  the  division  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  neglect  the  large 
centers  of  industry  where  many  foreign  bom  are  employed. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Randall,  director  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Vocational  School, 
reports  in  part: 

I  have  more  in  my  evening  Americanization  classes  this  )rear,  but  not  as  many  in 
afternoon  classes,  due  to  the  factories  working  so  much  overtime.  I  have  210  enrolled 
in  the  evening  classes  and  44  in  the  afternoon  classes.  I  have  a  fine  evening  class  of 
32  members  in  a  Greek  orthodox  church.  We  have  three  afternoon  classes  for  women. 
Two  classes  meet  in  the  homes.  The  members  of  one  of  the  classes  have  got  to  the 
point  of  desiring  to  learn  American  cooking,  and  we  opened  a  class  in  cooking  for 
them  last  Wednesday  in  a  near-by  school  building. 

In  this  connection  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Minard,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  is  also  interesting: 

We  have  a  small  town  with  comparatively  few  foreigners  in  it.  At  the  present  we 
have  one  evening  class  for  men  and  women  connected  with  the  evening  school;  also 
one  class  for  men  in  a  private  house  rented  for  the  purpose.  We  have  also  five  after- 
noon classes  for  women.  These  classes  also  meet  in  private  homes,  so  distributed 
as  to  make  for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  patrons.  The  day  school  groups  are 
very  small,  four  or  five  being  in  attendance  usually.  The  evening  classes  average  12. 
You  see  the  work  is  largely  individual,  and  is  confined  principally  to  the  teaching 
of  the  English  language.  We  do,  of  course,  make  an  endeavor  to  get  over  some 
messages  on  good  citizenship  by  little  talks  at  intervals  in  the  native  language  of  the 
students.  Although  our  work  is  on  a  small  scale,  as  you  see,  it  is  proceeding  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

Splendid  work  is  being  conducted  in  Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  imder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Dykema,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Americanization  Society,  in  connection  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship.  This  plan  is  being  developed 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  and  includes  organized 
efforts  to  encourage  the  exercises  of  the  franchise  by  those  already 
entitled  to  vote  and  instructing  the  school  children  in  a  concrete  and 
impressive  appreciation  of  the  civic  duties  of  citizens. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  there  was  a  continued  interest  in  the  Americani- 
zation problem  on  the  part  of  many  and  various  organizations, 
including  racial  groups,  an  of  which  were  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  on  a  working  basis  under  the 
name  of  '^Detroit  Americanization  Conference,"  wnich  adopted  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  on  June  30,  1919.  In  this  a  field  assistant 
eave  generously  of  time  and  endeavor  in  the  work  of  coordination. 
When  the  organization  was  accomplished,  the  secretaiy  of  the  Ameri- 
canization committee  of  the  board  of  commerce,  Miss  Mary  O'Donnell, 
wrote  to  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Americanization 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Gonmierce  to  the  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  splendid  work  accomplished  in  Detroit 
through  its  special  representative,  Mr.  William  J .  Yavra.    Attached  to  the  constitutioD 
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and  by<law8  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  resolution  presented  at  the  last  meeting  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  present,  extending;  the  thanks  of  the  entire  conference 
to  your  service.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  has  already  been  sent  to  the  Naturalization 
Service  at  Washingfton. 

The  Detroit  Americanization  Conference  has  done  much  practical 
work  since  its  organization.     A  beautifully  illustrated  manual  was 

Srepared  to  supplement  the  Student's  Textbook  furnished  by  this 
ivision  for  use  in  citizenship  classes.  A  former  examiner  of  this 
service,  Mr.  C.  T.  Thompson,  has  been  employed  as  naturalization 
expert,  assisting  various  companies  employing  the  foreign-bom. 
Classes  hare  been  graduated  from  the  Cass  Technical  High  School  and 
the  Eastern  High  School  with  presentation  of  the  certificates  of 
graduation  and  certificates  of  proficiency.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  De  Galen 
IS  the  supervisor  of  Americanization  classes  and  works  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Detroit  Americanization  Conference.  At  the  instance 
of  the  division  he  is  planning  to  make  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  the 
delivery  of  invitations,  with  the  reopening  of  the  citizenship  classes  in 
the  fall.  One  school  is  continued  during  the  sunmier  months,  in  a 
down-town  section  of  the  city.  The  Detroit  Normal  School  is  offering 
special  courses  to.fit  teachers  for  this  work,  courses  including  racial 
study,  a  history  of  Americanization,  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
adult  illit^erate,  and  a  thorough  course  in  methods  of  teaching  English 
to  adults.  The  plan  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Ii&.  Frank 
Cody,  includes  special  classes  for  women  which  are  supervised  from 
the  normal  school. 

Citizenship  classes  are  very  well  organized  and  much  good  work  is 
being  accomplished  at  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  where  Mr.  J.  K.  Mulligan, 
director  of  Americanization  and  education  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  Mark  Frey,  director  of  Americanization  for  Lehigh 
University  and  the  public  schools  of  Bethlehem,  are  in  close  coopera- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum,  associate  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  at  Philadelphia,  the  evening  classes  are  offering 
valuable  assistance  and  citizenship  instruction  to  the  foreign-bom  of 
that  city.  Tlie  chief  naturalization  examiner  reports  an  mterestine 
visit  to  the  classes  in  February,  when,  he  says,  '/the  students  appeared 
unusually  enthusiastic  over  Uieir  work  and  responded  heartily  when 
the  writer  invited  questions  from  them  as  to  citizenship  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  American  history,  and  civics.  The  teachers  and  stu- 
dents were  particularly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  gradua- 
tion diploma.*'  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  cities  recognizmg  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  the  citizenship  classes  throughout  the  summer, 
as  it  has  done  the  past  two  years. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Mr.  I.  B.  Morgan,  director  continuation 
schools,  has  charge  of  the  citizenship  training  of  the  coinmunity  and  is 
handling  it  admirably,  adapting  methods  to  meet  conditions,  and  get- 
ting good  results.  This  year  has  seen  the  inauguration  of  special  work 
with  women;  in  January  Mr.  Morgan  reported  12  women  doing  spe- 
cial work  in  the  homes  of  the  non-Englisn-speaking  mothers. 

As  earlv  in  the  year  as  November,  Asst.  Supt.  John  N.  Greer,  of 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  reported  as  follows: 

The  eveoiing  school  classes  conducted  within  the  schools  have  a  total  enrollment  at 
this  date  of  4,903.  The  men's  classes  and  eight  industrial  plants  enrolled  225.  In 
labor  oiganizations  we  have  an  enrollment  of  767;  in  foreign  social  centers  124.  In 
the  women's  work  we  have  made  371  visits  in  the  homes.    All  these  classes  are  increas- 
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ing  daily,  and  we  are  planning  our  next  term's  work,  which  will  begin  December  29^ 
00  that  all  we  have  at  present  will  be  taken  care  of  next  term. 

The  Student's  Textbook  urges  the  formation  of  class  organizations- 
for  the  further  advancement  of  the  student  body.  A  splendid  devel- 
opment of  this  has  found  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  Wash- 
ington Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  instructor 
in  citizenship  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  club  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  in  citizenship  of  the  Evening  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  members  an  opportunity  to- 
promote  the  work  of  citizenship  in  a  practical  manner.  Friday  even- 
mg  of  each  week  is  club  night. 

At  the  beginning  t)f  the  last  school  year,  Mr.  E.  C.  Vermillion,  now 
State  director  of  Americanization  for  Ohio,  was  made  director  of 
Americanization  in  the  Akron  (Ohio)  public  schools.  In  October  he 
wrote  the  division  that  the  enrollment  in  the  industrial  and  night 
schools  was  approximately  1,600  men  and  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  conducting  examinations  of  those 
taking  special  courses  for  citizenship.  This  was  eflFected  through  the 
local  State  office  of  this  service.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Vermillion  written 
in  March,  making  plans  for  the  annual  recognition  day  for  the  English 
classes  and  new  citizens,  mentions  an  enrollment  ot  3,000  men  and 
women  in  the  classes,  besides  350  new  citizens  who  had  received 
naturalization  papers  during  the  year. 

SPECIAL  OCCASIOKS. 

The  response  of  the  foreign-bom  people  to  special  efforts  in  their 
behalf  is  well  shown  by  an  incident  reported  by  Frof .  John  R.  Bell,  of 
the  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College.     He  writes: 

I  had  a  very  remarkable  experience  at  Windsor  last  Satiirday,  when  I  went  up  to 

g've  my  sixth  lesson.  We  had  obtained  through  the  aid  of  the  local  committee  the 
ee  use  of  the  motion-picture  theater  and  the  men  had  been  told  to  bring  their  wive» 
and  children  to  hear  an  UluBtrated  lecture  on  our  capital  city.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  women,  and  children  were  present  and  their  response  to  the  presentation  of 
American  ideals  could  leave  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  was  growing  up  in 
the  hearts  of  these  men  an  increasing  love  for  America  and  the  ideals  for  which  she 
atands. 

Those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  citizens  seem  very  desirous 
of  making  those  who  have  not  yet  declared  their  intention  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  attendance  upon  public- 
school  classes  and  with  the  assistance  available  through  representatives 
of  this  service.  An  example  of  this  tendency,  ably  guided  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  by  Mrs.  Isabelle  D.  MacLean,  supervisor  of 
Americanization,  is  reported  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  follows: 

We  have  had  two  largely  attended  citizenship  meetings  at  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
Naturalization  Clubs.  In  both  cases,  by  special  request,  Mr.  M.  Miles  Dodge,  of  the- 
Boston  Naturalization  Service,  addressed  the  meetings.  Similar  meetings  will  be 
held  by  the  Greeks  and  Italians. 

The  Americanization  conmiittee  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  its  desire  to- 
keep  in  touch  with  the  newly  made  citizens,  planned  a  splendid 
Washington's  Birthday  celebration.  Citizens  admitted  durmg  the 
past  year  and  their  families  were  guests  of  honor,  and  seats  were  re- 
served for  them  at  the  front.  New  citizens  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form and  received  their  final  citizenship  papers  as  part  of  the  program. 
TTie  Rochester  Historical  Society  had  a  part  in  the  program,  which 
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^as  a  happy  oombiaation  of  music,  ceremony;  a 
latter  bemg  given  by  Justice  B.  M.  Stephens,  o 
Mr.  John  Spargo,  and  Dr.  Steiner. 

A  most  interesting  occasion  was  ^eatly  enj 
D.  C.f  when  a  musical  evening  was  piannea  by  1 
for  their  friends.  Specimens  of  nandiworK  ^ 
members  of  the  classes,  and  in  response  a  wonde] 
of  embroidery,  lace,  and  drawn  work,  which  p 
as  a  point  of  contact.  Introductions  were  unnec 
^ontmuee : 

To  the  fortunate  few  who  were  enabled,  on  that  rainy  ev€ 
Armenian  and  American,  Greek  and  Roumanian,  French  a] 
ing  from  display  to  display,  comparii^  Btitches  and  generou 
work,  finding  somehow,  in  what  might  have  been  Babel,  1 
mimicationpossible,  it  seemed  that  *  *  *  one  of  the  m< 
ing  people  together  on  a  common  footing  has  hitherto  been 

One  splendid  feature  which  is  developing  as  t 
^enship  training  is  the  recognition  of  the  attaim 
the  part  of  young  Americans.  Citizenship  is  co: 
lifi;htly,  with  too  little  respect  to  its  meaning,  t 
off  act  without  regard  for  the  responsibility  whic 
the  privileges  which  it  conveys.  The  dignified  c 
accompanied  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  f or< 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  desiral 
welcome  also  to  the  native-bom  who  acquire  civ 
of  age.  Communities  are  adopting  the  plan,  or 
it,  01  having  an  annual  citizenship  day  when  eve 
acquired  the  right  to  vote  within  the  past  12  m 
dimified  manner  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
some  time  bemg  welcomed  by  the  citizen  bodv,  ] 
the  new  citizens  in  pledging  loyalty  and  allegi 
Some  such  method  of  fostering  the  love  of  c( 
public  schools,  and  of  impressing  upon  the  mh 
the  importance  of  assuming  their  part  in  the  co 
ment  should  go  far  towara  improving  the  citiz( 
through  its  individual  members.  It  is  to  be  ! 
will  find  favor  with  many,  and  that  the  suggesti< 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  commimities. 

GENERAL  HIKDBANCES. 

As'with  all  forward  movements,  there  are  obs 
carrying  on  this  work,  and  hindrances  to  its  ev< 
statement  of  some  of  these  may  strengthen  th 
year. 

In  a  limited  number  of  localities  there  is  well- 
the  part  of  a  few  foreign-bom  leaders.  This  is 
will  graduaUy  disappear,  and  indeed  the  enlight 
leaders  is  being  accomplished.  Their  attitude  a: 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which  may  be  dispelled 
cution  of  this  educational  work. 

Some  slight  opposition,  but  to  no  great  exten 
the  part  of  church  officials,  due  more  to  misunde 
objection  to  the  parishioners  receiving  instructi< 
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Shortage  of  teachers  has  handicapped  some  superintendents  in 
their  desire  to  give  instruction  in  Enghsh  and  citizenship  to  forei^- 
born  adults.  This  shortage  has  been  Keenly  felt  in  the  administration 
of  day  schools  and  naturally  would  make  more  difficult  in  certain 
communities  the  special  instruction  for  foreign-bom  adults,  which  is 
not  yet  everywhere  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program. 

The  problem  of  seciu'ing  specially  trained  teachers  continues  lo 
persist  unsolved.  Teaching  the  use  of  the  English  language  to  adults 
18  entirely  a  different  matter  from  teaching  elementary  subjects  to 
children  in  day  schools,  and  calls  for  different  methods  and  a  different 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A  person  would  choose 
quite  a  different  course  of  training  if  he  were  fitting  to  prepare  foreign- 
born  adults  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibuities  of  citizenship 
than  if  he  planned  to  teach  children  in  the  CTaded  schools.  The  situa- 
tion is  bemg  met  by  the  introduction  oi  special  coursas  in  normal 
schools  and  teacher-training  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  teachers' 
institutes  and  special  work  of  university  extension  divisions.  The 
general  and  special  work  thus  offered  is  resulting  in  giving  all  teachers 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  work  of  citizenship  classes,  and  those 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  this  particular  branch  of  public-school  education. 

Lack  of  funds  is  still  an  obstacle  in  some  communities,  but  public 
sentiment  favoring  the  responsibility  of  public-school  officials  for 
citizenship  training  is  rapialy  increasing  and  another  year  should 
witness  less  difficultv  from  this  cause. 

The  activities  of  the  division  were  greatly  reduced  as  a  consequence 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  by  $25,000  over 
the  $50,000  lump  appropriation  for  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  been  allowed  lor  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Notwithstanding  the  persistent  curtailment  of  new  legitimate  activ- 
ities to  carry  out  its  specifically  required  responsibilities,  the  public 
demands  coming  to  the  division  are  such  that  it  has  never  been  able 
to  meet  them.  It  is,  as  a  consequence,  not  aiding  the  lawfully  con- 
stituted State  authorities  in  promoting  the  organization  of  public 
schools  to  prepare  candidates  for  admission  to  citizenship  to  trie  ex- 
tent it  should  to  accomplish  what  Congress  evidently  intended  should 
be  accomplished.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  adequate  esti- 
mates be  submitted  for  specific  positions  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Respectfully  submittea. 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 
Director  of  OUizensMp, 
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GEHEEAL  BEMABKS. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  opinion 
of  the  bureau  as  to  the  inadeauacv  of  available  means,  expressed  in 
the  last  annual  report,  is  abunaantly  confirmed.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  personnel  of  the  clerks'  oflSces  has  been  unable  to  provide 
for  the  pressing  demands  by  candidates  for  citizenship,  to  the  finan- 
cial loss  in  fees  of  the  Government  and  to  the  production  of  a  situa- 
tion in  our  four  largest  cities  which  nearly  approaches  a  public  scandal, 
and  to  the  heavy  cost,  delay,  and  disillusionment,  if  not  disgust,  of 
large  bodies  of  our  alien  population.  For  the  same  reason  tne  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  botn  m  Washington  and  in  the  outside  field, 
has  been  seriously  impaired,  resulting  in  a  ^ turnover''  in  the  em- 
ployees unexampled  in  any  preceding  year  and  large  enough  to  have 
wrecked  any  private  enterprise  subjected  to  a  like  strain. 

This  poverty  of  resources,  too,  has  occurred  during  a  year  when 
the  demands  upon  the  service  have  far  surpassed  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year,  for  in  addition  to  more  than  50,000  military  naturaliza- 
tions, which  pay  nothing  in  the  way  of  financial  compensation  for 
the  clerical  and  administrative  work  involved  and  the  material  used, 
there  was,  even  of  those  who  could  be  accommodated  through  methods 
involving  a  sacrifice  of  due  vigilance  and  care,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  naturalizations. 

This  Government  can  not  afford  at  any  time,  least  of  all  at  this 
time,  upon  a  plea  of  economy,  when  an  unexpended  surplus  is  shown, 
to  disappoint  those  who  seek  American  citizenship  in  good  faith,  and 
thus  furnish  material  ripe  to  the  misuse  and  perversion  to  revolu- 
tionary ideals  which  have  of  late  been  so  assiduously,  both  covertly 
and  in  the  open,  propagated  in  the  United  States.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  an  appropriation  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
for  the  bureau  believes  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  insufficient  pay  tends 
directly  to  lower  efficiency  of  the  individual  unit  and  resultant  in- 
crease in  numbers,  a  condition  which,  whether  justified  by  the  actual 
facts  or  not,  has  been  the  occasion  recently  of  such  clamorous  outcry 
against  the  executive  departments.  The  bureau  does  not  imply,  for 
it  is  not  true,  that  its  higher  grade  clerks  and  officers  ^'lie  down  on 
their  jobs''  if  underpaid.  It  nas  constant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
They  resign.  Their  skill  and  efficiency,  acquired  by  years  of  hard, 
intelligent  service,  are  thus  lost.  When  such  a  **gap  in  the  ranks" 
occurs,  it  can  not  be  filled  except  rarely,  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
either  several  employees  to  do  the  same  service^  not  so  well  and  at 
much  greater  cost^  or  the  permanent  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  Dureau  again  urges  adequate,  nbt  extravagant,  appropriations 
to  dispose  of  ite  duties  and  with  confidence  assigns  the  foregoing 
report  as  justification  for  such  increases  as  the  department  may 
approve. 

Respectfully, 

RiOHP.  K.  Campbell, 
Cornvmiasioner  of  Naturalization. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Lahor. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  BUREAU 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1920. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Women's  Bureau, 

Wctshington^  August  H^  1920. 

Sir:  The  second  annual  report  of  the  Women's  Bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1920,  is  submitted  herewith : 

The  Women's  Bureau  was  established  as  the  "  Woman  in  Industry 
Service"  in  July,  1918^  during  the  war  emergency  to  serve  as  a 
policy  forming  and  advisory  body  whose  special  duty,  in  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  to  "  develop  in  the  industries  of  the 
country  policies  and  methods  which  will  result  in  the  most  effective 
use  of  women's  services  in  production  for  the  war,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  their  employment  under  injurious  conditions.  Its 
large  and  very  necessary  aim  will  be  to  focus  attention  on  the  na- 
tional  importance  of  the  conditions  of  women's  work  as  influencing 
industrial  standards  and  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation."  As  the  coming  of  peace  showed  no  decrease  in  the  need 
for  a  clear  policv  and  definite  mformation  about  the  conditions  under 
which  women  should  be  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  country, 
the  "  Woman  in  Industry  Service  "  was  continued  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920  through  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $40,000  "  to  enable 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  to  continue  the  investigations  touching  women 
in  industry."  This  means  of  continuation,  however,  did  not  provide 
a  permanent  future  for  the  service,  as  the  granting  of  the  appro- 
priation was  dependent  entirely  upon  Congress,  the  work  of  the 
service  being  classed  as  a  special  activity,  and  the  service  itself  not 
having  been  made  statutory  and  therefore  permanent. 

On  June  6, 1920,  however,  after  hearings  had  been  held  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House,  at  which  many  people  testified 
to  the  need  and  the  demand  for  a  permanent  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  deal  with  questions  relative  to  the  employment  of 
women,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  establishing  a  Women's  Bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  Labor  "  to  formulate  standards  and  poli- 
cies which  shall  promote  the  welfare  of  wage-earning  women,  im- 
prove their  working  conditions,  increase  their  efliciency,  and  advance 
their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment.  The  said  bureau  shall 
have  authority  to  investigate  and  report  to  said  Department  of  Labor 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  women  in  industry." 

The  purpose  of  the  Women's  Bureau  now  is  the  same  as  that  for 
which  ft  was  originally  organized,  and  as  it  was  stated  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service : 

1.  To  consider  all  general  policies  with  respect  to  women  in  industry  and  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the  policies  which  should  be  pursued. 

2.  To  keep  Informed  of  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  department 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  women  in  industry  and  to  advise  with  the  divisions 
on  all  such  work. 
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3.  To  secure  itifonuation  on  all  matters  relating  to  women  In  Industry  and  t<> 
collate  such  luforiuution  into  useful  form. 

4.  To  establish  useful  connectiors  with  all  governmental  departments  and  di- 
visions on  this  subject  and  with  voluntary  agencies  and  societies. 

With  these  purposes  in  view  the  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
during  the  past  year  has  been  threefold — first,  to  secure  information 
which  was  not  already  available  but  which  was  needed  to  throw 
light  on  special  problems  which  seemed  urgently  in  need  of  consid- 
eration ;  second,  to  search  out  and  arrange  such  other  material  as  was 
already  available  but  which  was  not  in  such  form  as  to  make  its 
significance  readily  appreciated  or  to  permit  of  its  full  use;  and^ 
third,  with  the  results  of  the  information  thus  gained  to  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  in  the  recommendation  and  establishment  of  cer- 
tain standards  which  had  been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women  in  industry  and  for  their  advancement.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  cooperated  with  the  Women's  Bureau  in  out- 
lining and  preparing  the  statistical  material  included  in  its  reports. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  OOVEENMENT  SEKVICE. 

The  Federal  Government  itself  is  the  greatest  employer  of  women 
in  the  country,  and  the  standards  which  are  established  for  Federal 
employees  can  not  fail  to  affect  conditions  for  women  employed 
throughout  the  country.  Regulated  by  the  strict  code  of  the  civil- 
service  law,  employment  policies  for  this  large  group  of  men  and 
women  must  necessarily  be  rather  slow  in  changing  and  making  the 
adjustments  which  in  the  business  world  are  often  brought  about  sii 
rapidly. 

The  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  do  not  show  what 
proportion  of  the  multitude  of  Federal  employees  is  women,  but  a 
conservative  estimate  made  by  the  commission  placed  the  number  iu 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  about  50,000  early  in  1920.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  women,  as  well  as  for  all  others  who  might  plan  to 
enter  the  Government  service,  it  seemed  important  that  information 
should  be  made  available  showing  the  positions  and  salaries  which 
were  open  to  women  and  their  chances  of  advancement  as  Federal 
employees. 

In  September,  1919^  the  Women's  Bureau  accordingly  made  a 
study  of  the  civil-service  examinations  which  were  open  to  women 
during  three  months  of  1919  and  of  the  salaries  at  which  men  and 
women  were  appointed  during  a  simUar  period.  This  study,  the 
findings  of  which  have  been  published  in  a  report  entitled  "  Women 
in  the  Government  Service,"  showed  60  per  cent  of  the  examina- 
tions were  closed  to  women,  and  that  the  prevailing  entrance  salary 
paid  to  women  was  very  much  lower  thaji  for  men  in  the  same 
grade.  It  was  also  found  that  a  very  much  smaller  proportion 
of  women  than  of  men  received  appointments  for  the  higher  sal- 
aried positions,  although  the  proportion  of  women  passing  the 
examinations  (when  they  were  permitted  to  take  them)  for  the 
higher  salaried  positions  was  frequently  as  large  and  sometimes 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  men.  The  fact  that  women,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  were  barred  from  such  a  large  number  of  examina- 
tions was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion before  the  entire  report  was  completed,  with  the  result  that  in 


two  weeks'  time  that  commission  issued  a  ruling  that  henceforth  all 
examinations  should  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike,  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  appomting  officer  to  specify  the  sex  desired. 

The  matter  of  salary  discrimination  could  not  be  so  readily  settled, 
but  the  opening  of  all  examinations  to  both  men  and  women,  if  com- 
bined with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mission on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  regarding  equal  rates  of  pay 
for  men  and  women,  will  eliminate  the  present  massing  of  women 
in  the  low-salaried  positions  in  the  Government  service. 

The  work  of  the  reclassification  commission  has  had  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  great  multitude  of  women  workers  in  Federal 
employ,  and  the  Women's  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  commission, 
detailed  a  member  of  its  staff  to  work  on  the  committee  on  employ- 
ment policies  of  this  commission.  The  bureau's  report  of  women  in 
the  Government  service,  just  described,  was  used  by  tliis  committee 
to  illustrate  certain  conditions  and  was  included  in  the  committee's 
final  report  to  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  these  more  general  ^licies 
regarding  the  employment  of  women  in  the  Federal  service  the 
Women's  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
has  made  studies  in  certain  arsenals  and  navy  yards,  giving  advice 
on  such  matters  as  seating  and  other  working  conditions,  representa- 
tion of  women  on  shop  committees,  and  rates  of  pay  for  women 
where  such  matters  were  under  dispute. 

The  women  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
charwomen  ,in  the  Government  buildings  in  Washington  requested 
the  Women's  Bureau  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
working,  and  a  short  survey  was  made  of  the  women  they  employed 
in  several  different  departments  in  Washington.  Lack  of  o^ani- 
zation  of  the  work  and  insufficient  working  equipment  was  ftund 
to  exist  in  certain  departments,  although  in  other  departments  the 
work  was  well  arranged  and  definitely  assigned  and  the  equipment 
ample.  The  existing  conditions  and  recommendations  for  certain 
rearrangements  of  hours  and  other  improvements  were  embodied  in 
a  short  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  chief  clerk  of  each  depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  group  of  women  who  had  asked  for  the 
investigation. 

WOUAK'S  PABT  IN  AMERICAH  INSUSTEIES  DTTBINa  THE  WOBLS 
WAB. 

The  lack  of  exact  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  women  em- 
plovees  and  their  distribution  in  the  various  occupations  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  duplicated  for  the  women  employed  during 
the  war  in  almost  every  industry  in  the  country.  Everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  industrial  situation  during  the  war  knows  what  a 
tremendous  change  came  in  the  occupations  of  the  women  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  The  great  question  which  everyone  has  wante<l 
answered  has  been-  whether  this  change  was  a  lasting  one  or  whethe- 
it  was  to  be  evanescent  and  would  result  in  the  resumption  of  a  pre- 
war status  for  women  as* soon  as  the  crisis  was  over.  In  the  lay 
annual  report  of  the  Women's  Bureau  it  was  stated  that  the  need 
for  statistics  on  this  subject  being  a  vital  one,  and  the  appropriation 
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of  the  Women's  Bureau  insufficient  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
inquiry,  the  war  work  council  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  had  undertaken  such  an  inquiry  into  the  status  of  women 
employed  in  the  war  industries  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  the  probability  of  continued  opportunities  for  them 
in  a  wider  range  oi  occupations  following  the  war..  The  Director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  was  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  The  study  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
being  printed  -as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

This  surv^ey  of  woman's  part  in  American  industries  during  the 
World  War  was  a  very  extensive  one  and  was  based  on  data  cover- 
ing for  the  prewar  period  nearly  9,000  firms  employing  over 
3,000,000  workers,  for  tne  war  period  nearly  15,000  firms  employing 
approximately  2,500,000  workers,  and  for  the  post-war  period  over 
1,300  firms  employing  nearly  700,000  workers. 

The  facts  drawn  from  tnis  large  field  show  a  very  significant 
movement  of  large  numbers  of  women  into  fields  of  occupation 
where  heretofore  the  number  of»  women  employed  has  been  almost 
insignificant.  The  main  findings  of  this  report  are  brought  out  in 
the  summary  which  states : 

First.  The  popular  belief  that  women  in  industry  rendered  real  service  to 
the  Nation  during  the  war  is  sustained  by  the  figures  showing  the  numbers  of 
women  employed  both  in  the  war  agent  and  implement  industries  and  in  war 
food  and  fabric  Industries;  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence  from  employers 
holding  important  Government  contracts;  and  by  the  ofilcial  statement  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  acting  as  Director  of  Munitions. 

Second.  The  labor  shortage  and  excessive  demands  on  industries  essential  to 
the  production  of  implements  and  agents  of  warfare  resulted  during  the 
war  in — 

(n)  A  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers  in  these  industries 
during  the  war. 

(&)  A  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  traditloiial  womai^ 
employing  Industries  resulting  in  the  relief  of  the  long-standing  congestion  of 
woman  labor  in  these  pursuits  and  in  part  contributing  to  a  marked  increase 
in  the  wage  scales  of  the  women  remaining  in  these  industries. 

(c)  The  employment  of  woman  labor  in  other  skilled  crafts  from  which 
women  had  been  practically  debarred  before  the  war. 

Third.  When  the  managers  of  private.  Government,  and  Government-con- 
trolled plants  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  employing  women  in  skill- 
exacting  positions  there  were  practically  no  trained  women  available,  because — 

(a)  Public  and  private  vocational  Institutions  had  given  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  training  of  women  In  mechanical  occupations. 

(6)  Organized  labor  policies  In  fact,  although  not  always  in  official  regula- 
tions, discouraged  apprentice  work  for  women  In  skilled  occupations. 

Fourth.  The  training  of  women  employed  in  skilled  occupations  during  the 
war  was  provided  principally  by  the  employing  firms. 

Fifth.  The  success  attending  the  emergency  employment  of  women  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill,  together  with  the  continuous  curtailment 
of  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  and  the  expansion  of  commercial  trade,  has 
resulted  in  the  retention  of  women  in  most  of  these  crafts  and  industries  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  bids  fair  to  encourage  a  larger  use  of  woman  labor  In 
the  future. 

INDTTSTEIAI  TEAININO  FOE  WOMEN  AND  GIELS. 

The  enlarged  industrial  opportunity  for  women  which  was  indi- 
cated by  the  report  on  "  Woman's  part  in  A^jaerican  industries  during 
the  World  War,"  together  with  the  scarcity  of  trained  women  which 
was  found  to  have  existed  at  the  time  when  this  opportunity  was  first 
available,  indicated  the  need  for  a  careful  survey  of  the  industrial 


training  courses  which  were  open  to  women  and  girls.  Such  a  sur- 
vey was  made  by  tJie  Women's  Bureau  in  the  early  part  of  1920.  It 
included  a  study  of  the  classes  open  to  women  in  over  100  schools  in 
20  States,  and  also  an  analysis  of  the  chief  industries  in  those  States 
for  which  industrial  training  would  most  successfully  fit  women. 
Although  public  vocational  training  facilities  for  occupations  in  those 
industries  were  found  to  exist  in  most  of  the  States  and  cities,  very 
few  of  the  facilities  were  used  by  women  either  because  they  were 
not  admitted  or  because  they  were  not  encouraged  to  attend  these 
classes.  The  greater  number  of  industrial  training  courses  in  which 
women  were  enrolled  were  courses  in  dressmakii^  and  sewing,  al- 
though these  trades  were  not  necessarily  the  ones  which  employed 
the  greatest  number  of  women  in  the  communities  supplying  the 
training. 

From  the  facts  given  in  this  report  it  seems  essential  that  a  definite 
program  should  be  immediately  undertaken  to  open  all  vocational 
classes  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  to  encourage  the  girls  to  take  those 
courses  which  will  fit  them  for  work  in  the  various  industries  of  their 
communities. 

EFFECT  OF  LAWS  REGULATINO  THEHl  HOTTSS  OF  WOBE  ON  THE 
EMFIOYKENT  OF  WOUEN. 

The  employment  of  women  in  many  new  occupations  and  efforts 
to  protect  them  from  the  ill  effects  of  long  hours  have  resulted  in  a 
certain  amount  of  conflict  between  those  who  would  have  no  special 
laws  for  women  and  those  who  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  protec- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  if  women  are  not  to  suffer  from  industrial 
exploitation  with  accompanying  injury  to  themselves  and  future 
generations.  This  conflict  has  resulted  in  some  instances  in  assertions 
from  the  former  group  that  special  legislation  was  resulting  in  the 
shutting  out  of  women  from  manv  occupations  where  they  had  a- 
right  to  work  and  where  they  could  be  employed  at  great  advantage 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  industry.  The  attitude  of  this  ^oup 
was  reinforced  by  the  action  of  street  railway  companies  in  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  who  dismissed  all  of  their  woman  employees  be- 
cause they  said  they  could  not  employ  them  and  conform  to  a  law 
which  had  recently  been  enacted  limiting  their  hours  to  9  consecu- 
tive hours  a  day  and  54  a  week,  and  prohibiting  their  employment 
after  10  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

At  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  May,  1919,  the  Women's  Bureau 
offered  its  assistance  to  the  industrial  commission  of  New  York 
State,  and  while  that  commission,  through  its  bureau  of  women  in 
industry,  was  making  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  the  Women's  Bureau  undertook  to  study  the  methods 
of  employing  women  in  transportation  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Detroit  to  discover  local  adjustments  which  were  being 
made  in  order  to  reconcile  the  conditions  of  employment  for  women 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  or  local  custom.  This  study 
covered  a  long  period,  from  June,  1919,  to  January,  1920,  as  during 
the  summer  of  1919  laws  were  passed  changing  the  hours  which 
were  permissible  for  women  employed  in  transportation  in  both 
Boston  and  Detroit,  and  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  period  of  the 
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investigation  to  cover  some  months  after  these  laws  went  into  effect 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  their  results.  It  was  found 
tliat  women  ticket  agents  were  being  employed  in  Chicago  and  Boston 
under  conditions  far  in  advance  of  the  local  legal  requirements  and 
of  the  requirements  in  New  York,  which,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  employers,  it  had  been  impossible  to  meet.  The  eight-hour 
day  was  in  force  in  both  of  these  cities,  and  in  Chicago  night  work 
was  eliminate(d  for  women  ticket  agents  by  voluntary  action  of  the 
company,  as  the  law  did  not  prohibit  it.  A  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
women  conductors  in  Detroit  to  10  a  day  and  54  a  week  had  resulted 
in  shorter  hours  for  the  women  but  not  in  their  dismissal.  The  Kansas 
City  women  street-car  conductors  were  working  less  than  the  9  hours 
permitted  by  law  and  their  runs  were  arranged  so  that  they  did  not 
work  at  night.  From  the  facts  secured  in  this  investigation  the  con- 
ditions found  in  these  four  cities  indicate  that  legislation  carefulljp^ 
drawn,  with  the  different  duties  of  the  conductor  and  ticket  agent 
taken  into  account  and  special  consideration  given  to  local  require- 
ments, will  not  militate  against  the  successful  employment  of  women 
in  transportation. 

The  work  of  women  in  transportation  was  of  such  a  very  special- 
ized nature  that  conditions  under  which  it  could  be  done  could 
hardly  be  considered  to  have  a  particularly  significant  bearing  on 
other  occupations.  In  order  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject 
of  the  effect  of  special  legislation  on  women  in  industry  it  seemed 
important  to  carry  on  further  investigations.  A  study  was  made, 
therefore,  beginning  in  February,  1920,  of  the  women  employed  in 
representative  rubber,  electrical,  and  textile  plants  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey.  Figures  were  secured  in  both  States  of  the  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  women  employed  in  April  and  October,  1919, 
Because  during  the  period  between  April  and  October,  1919,  a  law 
limiting  the  employment  of  women  to  48  hours  a  week  went  into 
force  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  New  Jersey  law  still  permits  the 
employment  of  women  for  60  hours  a  Aveek,  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  very  significant  comparison  of  the  demand  for  women  workers  in 
comparable  industries  in  these  two  States. 

Although  additional  facts  will  have  to  be  gathered  from  a  wider 
field  before  adequate  material  is  assembled  upon  which  to  base  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  law  shortening  the  hours 
of  work  for  women,  the  findings  of  this  brief  survey  are  important. 
A  preliminary  report  of  it  is  now  being  prepared.  The  facts  ob- 
tained show  that  even  with  the  restriction  of  hours  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  Massachusetts  increased  considerably  during  the 
six  months  from  April  to  October,  while  in  New  Jersey  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  their  number. 

More  significant  still  was  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  women 
employed,  as  a  change  in  actual  numbers  may  only  indicate  a  stimu- 
lation or  curtailment  of  activities  in  the  industry  itself.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  employed  decreased  in  both  States,  but  in  New 
Jersey  it  decreased  3.1,  per  cent,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  decrease 
in  proportion  was  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Although  there 
had  been  no  legal  restriction  of  hours  in  New  Jersey,  some  of  the 
plants  had  reduced  their  hours  for  other  reasons,  and  it  was  found 
that  hours  had  been  shortened  for  nearly  half  of  the  women  included 
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in  the  survey  in  New  Jersey.  A  particularly  important  aspect  of  the 
reduction  of  hours  for  women  was  emphasized  by  figures  showing 
that  the  hours  for  men  also  were  shortened  in  21  out  of  the  24  plants 
which  shortened  houi-s  in  Massachusetts  and  in  6  out  of  the  8  plants 
which  shortened  the  hours  in  New  Jersey.  A  very  general  increase 
in  rates  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  in  hours,  and 
although  an  extensive  study  of  production  under  the  different  hours 
could  not  be  made,  what  material  on  this  subject  was  collected 
showed  that  production  increased  or  was  maintained  when  hours 
were  shortened  in  13  out  of  16  establishments  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
9  out  of  21  in  Massachusetts. 

THE  EESPONSIBIIITY  OF  WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  FOB  THE 

STJPPOET  OF  OTHEES. 

The  need  for  careful  consideration  of  any  law  or  regulation  which 
might  hamper  the  employment  of  women  or  result  in  a  reduced 
wage  for  them  becomes  particularly  important  when  the  msmy  fami- 
lies or  other  dependents  who  have  looked  to  these  women  for  either 
entire  or  partial  support  are  taken  into  account.  Wage-earning 
women  have  long  suffered  from  a  discrimination  in  the  rate  of 
their  wages  as  compared  with  the  rate  paid  to  men  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  investigations  are  continually  showing  that  a  very  large 
I)roportion  of  women  are  responsible  for  the  support  of  dependents, 
and  that  this  wage  discrimination  is  a  very  serious  handicap  to  the 
women  who  are  the  chief  breadwinners  in  many  families.  No  general 
autlioritative  figures  have  ever  been  coUectea,  however,  to  show  to 
what  extent  this  condition  exists.  Eealizing  the  importance  of  such 
information  the  Women's  Bureau,  in  the  rail  of  1919,  invited  the 
State  departments  of  labor  to  cooperate  in  making  a  survey  of  cer- 
tain factories  in  each  State  to  find  out  what  percentage  of  the  women 
employed  in  those  factories  were  supporting  dependents.  This  plan 
was  greeted  with  commendation,  but  in  many  cases  the  States  re- 
gretted that  insufficient  funds  and  workers  prevented  participation 
in  the  work.  Other  States  sent  in  their  reports  to  tne  Women's 
Bureau  for  compilation.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  was  unable 
to  collect  the  desired  information,  but  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  conducting  such  a  study  in  the  State.  Man- 
chester was  selected  as  the  most  important  industrial  center  in  the 
State  and  an  investigation  was  started  there  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
in  April,  1920.  The  field  work  in  this  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  report  is  now  being  prepared.  THie  information  gath- 
ered included  the  wage  received  and  amount  contributed  to  the  sup- 
])ort  of  others  for  all  the  employees,  both  men  and  women,  in  certain 
factories.  An  intensive  stuay  of  a  limited  number  of  families  was 
also  made  showing  the  yearly  and  weekly  wage  of  each  wage  earner 
and  the  amount  of  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  family  budget.  This 
material,  when  combined  with  the  nation-wide  material  from  the  cost 
of  living  schedules  which  have  been  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  for  this  study,  will  be  of  great  significance  in  deter- 
mining the  justice  of  the  woman's  demand  for  a  wage  rate  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  for  dependents  and  not  merely  for  the  individual. 
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GENERAL  INDUSTMAI  CONDITIONS  FOB  WOMEN  IN  THE  STATES. 

In  all  investigatJons  made  in  the  States  the  Women's  Bureau  has 
worked  in  conjunction  with  and  many  times  at  the  request  of  the 
State  departments  of  labor.  The  work  done  by  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau under  these  circumstances  has  been  in  no  way  a  duplication  or 
usurpation  of  the  work  of  a  State  department.  The  prmiary  func- 
tion of  a  State  department  of  labor  is  law  enforcement,  and  this 
must  be  its  first  and  most  important  task.  Charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  and  enforcing  the  labor  law  of  the  State,  and  fre- 
quently hampered  by  funds  inadequate  for  the  satisfactory  accom- 
f)lishment  oi  this  one  function,  the  average  State  department  of 
abor  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  equipment  for  intensive  investi- 
gations. The  Women's  Bureau  can  and  has  furnished  the  State  de- 
partments with  a  consulting  service  based  on  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  more  than  one  locality.  In  their  investigations  in  the  States 
the  agents  of  the  Women's  Bureau  have  supplemented  the  law- 
enforcement  work  of  the  State  inspectors  by  furnishing  special  re- 
ports on  man^  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  State  inspectors  have 
frequently  jomed  with  the  representatives  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
by  making  intensive  investigations  of  the  plants  they  would  nor- 
mally have  inspected  only  for  the  infringement  of  the  labor  law. 

In  October,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  the 
Women's  Bureau  started  a  survey  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
work  for  women  in  industry  in  that  State.  This  survey  covered  the 
entire  State,  including  144  plants,  employing  18,000  women,  and  a 
report,  with  specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  hours 
and  working  conditions,  was  made  to  the  governor  in  January,  1920. 
The  title  of  this  report  is  "  Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work  for  Women 
in  Industry  in  Virginia." 

A  similar  but  more  intensive  investigation  is  now  being  made  in 
Kansas  at  the  request  of  the  industrial  commission  of  that  State. 
This  investigation,  the  field  work  for  which  is  still  going  on,  will 
include  wages  as  well  as  hours  and  working  conditions  for  women, 
and  the  material  gathered  will  be  used  by  the^industrial  commission 
in  making  its  rulings  for  the  different  industries  of  the  State. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an  investigation  was  started  in  May,  1920,  at  the 
request  of  certain  prominent  citizens  interested  in  industrial  con- 
ditions for  women  in  that  city.  Thirty-two  establishments,  employ- 
ing nearly  3,000  women,  were  included  in  this  survey,  and  informa- 
tion was  gathered  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  The 
report  is  now  being  prepared. 

At  the  request  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  members  of  the  staff. of  the  Women's  Bureau  have 
been  detailed  to  assist  that  body  in  gathering  information  on  the 
cost  of  living  and  housing  which  could  be  used  in  determining  the 
rates  of  pay  which  were  being  established  for  the  various  industries 
employing  women  in  the  District. 

DEMAND  FOR  INPORHATION  CONCERNING  WOMEN  IN  INDTTSTRY 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau  during 
the  past  year  has  been  to  arrange  and  supply  information  on  speciiQ 
matters  tor  the  use  of  the  various  national  and  international  con- 
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:ferences  which  met  in  Washington.  For  the  International  Labor 
Conference  special  bulletins  were  prepared  on  the  daily  hour  laws, 
and  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  in  Federal  and  State  leg- 
islation and  on  the  legal  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  m 
hazardous  oc(;upations  in  tne  United  States.  Summaries  of  State 
laws  regulating  hours  of  work  and  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
mothers'  pensions  were  prepared  in  chart  form  and  were  made  avail- 
able for  general  use  at  the  conferences  and  elsewhere.  The  stand- 
ards for  the  employment  of  women  in  industry  which  were  formu- 
lated and  publishea  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  October,  1918,  have 
been  in  constant  demand  during  the  past  year,  90,000  copies  haying 
been  distributed,  on  request  from  indiyiduals  only,  since  their  first 
■circulation. 

PABTICIPATION  IN  NATIONAL  AND  INTEBNATIONAL 

INDTISTBIAL  CONFEBENCES. 

The  simultaneous  meeting  in  Washington  of  two  international 
congresses  for  the  consideration  of  standards  and  policies  to  be 
established  for  industries  throughout  the  world  was  an  epoch- 
making  eyent  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  eyery- 
one  interested  in  the  important  questions  of  industry.  Although 
the  Women's  Bureau  had  no  official  connection  with  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  much  information  was  supplied  in  response  to  in- 

?uiries  from  participants  in  that  conference,  and  representatiyes 
rom  each  country  were  interyiewed  by  members  of  the  staflf  of  the 
bureau  and  a  yery  yahiable  mailing  list  was  obtained  of  persons  in 
foreign  countries  who  would  like  to  ^ye  or  get  information  about 
special  subjects  relating  to  women.  The  Firet  International  Con- 
cress  of  Working  Women  was  even  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
Women's  Bureau.  A  yery  definite  and  constructive  program  was 
undertaken  by  this  congress  of  women,  whose  delegates  from  19 
countries  had  met  partly  in  protest  against  their  lack  of  representa- 
tion in  the  International  Labor  Conference  established  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  mainly  that  they  might  inaugurate  an  inter- 
national program  and  join  forces  for  the  improvement  of  all  con- 
ditions throughout  industry. 

For  the  two  industrial  conferences  called  by  the  President  whiph 
were  held  in  Washington  the  Women's  Bureau  furnished  material 
on  standards  recommended  for  the  employment  of  women,  and  the 
director  of  the  bureau  was  one  of  those  who  testified  before  the 
second  conference. 

BELATION  TO  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOE. 

The  information  which  the  Women's  Bureau  has  compiled  regard- 
ing standards  and  the  status  of  legislation  for  women  in  the  various 
States  has  been  of  especial  value  in  the  bureau's  relation  to  the 
State  departments  of  labor.  Their  relationship  has  been  a  cordial 
and  mutually  helpful  one.  In  preparation  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials,  held  July 
12,  1920,  the  Women's  Bureau  worked  in  cooi)eration  with  this  asso- 
ciation in  outlining  the  program  for  questions  touching  women  in 
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industry,  and  for  a  preliminary  conference  called  by  the  women 
members  of  this  association  representatives  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
were  asked  to  participate  in  outlining  the  program  of  work. 

EDTTCATIONAL  MATEBIAL. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  investigations  and  the  charts  and 
pamphlets  on  labor  laws  for  women  which  have  been  printed  and 
furnished  on  request  to  organizations  and  persons  desiring  them, 
the  Women's  Bureau  has  nad  a  limited  amount  of  educational 
material  to  lend  for  use  at  meetings  and  other  gatherings  consider- 
ing industrial  standards.  This  material  consists  of  a  16-panel  ex- 
hibit showing  good  and  bad  standards  of  working  conditions  for 
women,  stereopticon  slides  illustrating  the  same  subject,  and  col- 
ored maps  showing  the  status  of  the  different  States  in  their  legal 
regulations  of  hours  and  conditions  of  work  for  women.  The  panel 
exhibit  has  received  the  widest  circulation  and  has  been  used  all  over 
the  country  by  State  departments  of  labor,  women's  clubs,  uni- 
versities, chambers  of  commerce,  consumers'  leagues,  and  other  such 
organizations.  The  demand  for  this  exhibit  has  been  so  constant 
as  to  keep  the  few  existing  sets  of  it  almost  permanently  on  the 
road,  while  many  requests  for  its  use  had  to  be  refused.  Such 
material,  however,  quickly  becomes  out  of  date,  and  when  in  the 
spring  of  1920  a  questionnaire  was  seint  to  all  those  who  had  used 
the  exhibit  and  to  others  who  might  wish  to  use  it,  asking  what 
sort  of  educational  material  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
the  reply  almost  universally  was  a  request  for  a  motion  picture 
showing  standards  for  the  employment  of  women  in  industrv. 
Therefore  a  two-reel  film  has  been  arranged  for  and  will  be  ready 
lor  distribution  in  the  fall.  A  collection  of  photographs  of  women 
working  on  different  processes  has  been  added  to  during  the  past 
year  and  many  photographs  have  been  furnished  to  magazines  and 
newspapers  wishing  to  illustrate  different  phases  of  women's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  material  loaned  on  request,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Bureau  have  participated  in  many 
conferences  and  meetings  at  which  the  standards  were  discussed 
and  explained  to  interested  groups. 

In  the  course  of  several  investigations  made  in  different  States 
there  was  found  to  be  a  very  frequent  desire  for  information  as 
to  special  types  of  factory  equipment  and  arrangement.  A  short 
study  was  made,  therefore,  of  the  different  articles  of  factory 
equipment,  such  as  lockers,  chairs,  cafeteria  furnishings,  and  wash- 
room facilities,  and,  although  the  material  gathered  will  not  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  report,  it  will  be  available  for  those  who 
come  to  the  bureau  or  its  representatives  wishing  to  know  the  best 
type  of  such  equipment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mary  Anderson, 
Director  Women^8  Bureau. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  SUPPLIES, 


Department  of  LaboB; 
Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies, 

Washiriffton,  September  £7,  1920, 

Sir  :  The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
and  Supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30',  1920,  is  presented 
herewitn.  * 

PBIlirTIlTO  AND  Bllf  DING.    . 

The  allotment  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing made  in  the  simdry  civil  act  for  1920  alnounted  to  $150,000. 
The  deficiency  act  approved  March  6,  1920,  carried  an  additional 
$50,000,  making  a  total  for  this  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  year,  which 
was  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Secretary |12, 500 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 101, 000 

Bureau  of  Immigration 6, 000 

Immigration  Service 19, 000 

Children's  Bureau 30, 000 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 3, 000 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners 25, 000 

Women's  Bureau 3, 500 

Total 200,000 

Requisitions  were  made  on  the  Public  Printer  for  work  covering 
the  entire  appropriation,  on  which  he  submitted  bills  for  work  done 
up  to  and  including  June  30,  1920,  of  $199,999.66,  leaving  an  imex- 
pended  balance  of  34  cents.  Uncompleted  and  unbilled  work  remain- 
ing at  the  Government  Printing  Office  on  July  1,  1920,  which  will 
become    a    charge    against    the    1921    appropriation,    aggregated 

$52,487.80. 

Requisitions  for  printing  and  binding  to  the  number  of  1,405  were 
written  during  the  j^ear  as  against  2,959  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  & 
decrease  of  1,554,  or  53  per  cent. 

THE  MONTHLT  LABOR  EEVIEW. 

The  demand  for  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  continued  to  increase 
during  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  in  order  to  meet  it  an  edition 
of  21,000  became  necessary.  The  great  expense  of  printing  this 
number,  coupled  with  the  serious  shortage  of  paper,  forced  the 
department  to  convert  the  Review  into  a  subscription  proposition. 
Arrangements  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  were  perfected 
imder  which  he  will  furnish  the  Review  to  subscribers  at  the  nominal 
price  of  $1.50  a  year  or  15  cents  a  copy.  The  department  will  main- 
tain a  small  free  list  which  will  include  all  labor  departments  and 
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bureaus,  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  and  organizations 
exchanging  publications  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

There  was  little  improvement  during  the  year  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  the  schedule  agreed  on  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  This  failure  is  due  in  about  equal  parts  to  failure  of  the  print- 
ing office  to  deliver  proofs  to  the  bureau  at  the  time  stipulated  and 
faflure  of  the  bureau  to. return  corrected  proofs. 

C&ILDBEN'S  BUBEATT  PUBLICATIONS^ 

The  child  care  series  of  Children's  Bureau  publications  still  main- 
tains the  phenomenal  popularity  to  which  attention  was  called  last 
year.  That  bureau  also  is  distributing  very  large  numbers  of  leaflets 
and  small  pamphlets  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  same  subject. 
These  smaller  publications  are  in  very  great  dcQiand,  several  millions 
of  them  having  been  distributed  during  the  year. 

WOMElf'S  BTTBEAXT  PXTBLICATIONS. 

The  Women's  Bureau,  created  by  Congress  during  the  fiscal  year, 
is,  like  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  publishing  bureau.  Its  activities  as 
such  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  had  been  limited,  principally 
because  only  a  few  of  its  studies  were  completed  and  ready  for 
publication. 

PBIVTINO  AFD  BINDING,  BT  BUBEAUS. 

The  table  herewith  shows  the  cost  compared  with  1919,  the  increase 
or  decrease,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  imcompleted  work  on  requisi- 
tions at  the  Government  Printing  Office  on  June  30,  1920,  oi  the 
Erinting  and  binding  chargeable  against  the  printing  allotment,  by 
ureaus. 

Relative  co8t  of  printing  and  binding  for  1919  and  i9£0,  by  bureaus  and  offices. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Disbursing  Office 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immigratioii 

Immigration  Service 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners. 
Women 's  Bureau 


Total. 


Cost  of  work  delivered. 


1919 


$19,488.60 

093.46 

38,322.89 

4,870.28 

19,111.46 

13,456.71 

4,782.09 

11,862.38 


112,687.87 


1930 


111,379.62 

256.52 

97,443.07 

6,378.36 

24,398.45 

27,651.49 

3,015.85 

26,488.17 

3,093.13 


199.999.66 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Cost. 


-88,208.98 

-  436.94 
+59,120.18 
+  1,506.08 
+  5,281.99 
+14,194.78 

-  1,766.24 
+14,625.79 


+87,411.79 


Percent. 


Estimated 

cost  of 

work  not 

completed 
on  June 
30,1920. 


T 


-  42.12 

-  63.00 
+154.27 
+  30.96 
+  27.63 
+105.48 

-  36.98 
+123.29 


$2,837.98 

2&91 

28,576.06 

1M.03 

5,141.93 

9,808.63 

i,2».ao 

6. 15$.  48 


+  77.64        53,487.80 


PSINTIlfG  AND  BINDIBTO,  BT  CLASSES. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  comparativre  statement  of 
the  printing  and  binding  chareeable  to  the  printing  allotment,  by 
classes.    The  comparison  is  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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Relative  cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  1919  and  1920^  by  classes. 


DesGriptlon. 


Reports,  pamphlets,  etc 

Blank  forms 

Blank  books 

Misoellaneous  books  (binding). 

'Cirealan,  decisions,  etc 

Letterheads 

Envelopes 

Index  cards 

Guide  cards 

Vertical  folders 

Memorandum  sheets 

lilscellaneous 


Total. 


1919 


Number. 


1,297,415 

9,454,661 

22,362 

1,178 

2,000 

3,450,500 

37,800 

2,130,200 

242,175 

214.800 

3,637,200 


Cost. 


957,696.10 

31,784.67 

10,971.79 

551.05 

36.74 

5,479.28 

103.08 

1,235.13 

1,740.36 

1,792.79 

1,186.58 

10.35 


112,587.87 


1920 


Number. 


1,874,042 

9,047,712 

14,503 

1,496 


2,665,000 

156,000 

667,460 

34,600 

237,500 

1,219,700 


Cost. 


8137,882.13 

33.406.02 

17,116.31 

4,743.83 


4,619.28 
181.83 
889.59 
246.11 
700.66 
206.86 
7.06 


199,999.66 


Also  there  were  supplied  during  the  year  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  United  States  Employment  Service,  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  and  the  various  labor  conferences  which  were 
"held  here  during  the  year,  70,900  publications,  2  volumes  miscella- 
neous binding,  3,655,500  blank  forms,  375,500  letterheads,  52,500 
envelopes,  22,000  index  cards,  3,000  guide  cards,  and  50,000  memo- 
randum sheets,  for  which  bills  in  the  amount  of  $22,723.93  were 
received  up  to  June  30,  1920,  which  sum  was  paid  from*  appropria- 
tions other  than  the  printing  and  binding  allotment  of  the  department. 

EDITOBIAI  WOBK. 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  division  to  keep  the  editorial 
work  of  the  de}>artment  at  the  high  standard  set  by  the  former 
chief  of  the  division,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  effort  has  been 
successful  and  that  in  some  respects  the  standard  has  been  some- 
what raised.  This  has  been  possible,  however,  only  by  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  painstaking  care  coup^led  with  unremittent  labor. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  editorial  force  in  point  of  nmribers  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  former  reports.  The  former  chief  of  the 
division  said  in  his  annual  report  of  1917: 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  publications  of  the  department  the  close  attention 
they  should  receive  with  the  small  force  available  for  this  class  of  work  and  also 
endeavor  to  do  all  the  things  required  by  law  and  the  departmental  regulations  gov- 
erning printing  and  binding.  In  order  that  publications  be  not  unduly  delayed, 
the  copy  is  often  sent  to  the  Public  Printer  without  more  than  a  cursory  gltuace  by  the 
editonal  force.  This  lack  of  supervision  may  some  time  cause  embarrassment  through 
allowing  publications  to  pass  that  a  closer  scrutiny  would  revise  or  possibly  entirely 
^  eject. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1918,  quoted  in  1919,  appeared  the 
following  paragraph: 

The  volume  of  work  now  being  handled  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  that  proper 
care  can  be  fifiven  any  of  it;  lack  of  proper  editorial  work  is  certain,  soon  or  late,  to 
result  in  embarrassment  to  the  department  by  the  publication  of  some  absurd  or 
ridiculous  statement  which  proper  examination  would  have  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  appeals,  no  relief  has  been  afforded 
except  an  occasional  detail  from  some  bureau  or  office  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  to  meet  a  special  emergency. 
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Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  securing  increases  in  the  number  of 
employees,  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  request  any  additions  to  the  num- 
ber appropriated  for,  but  to  urge  as  forcefully  as  possible  such  a  rear- 
rangement of  forces  as  will  greatly  improve  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, release  some  employees  for  other  duties,  and  make  possible  a 
considerable  saving  in  printinfii:  bills. 

There  are  employed  m  the  different  bureaus  of  the  department  not 
fewer  than  12  employees  engaged  in  editorial  work  and  proofreading 
which,  under  the  organic  act  and  the  regulations  of  the  department, 
should  be  done  in  this  division.  The  permanent  detail  of  8  of  these 
12  employees  to  this  division,  to  be  transferred  when  the  next  appro- 
priation Bill  is  passed,  would  afford  an  ample  force  to  perform  all  the 
editorial  work  of  the  department  in  a  manner  much  nearer  perfection 
than  now  obtains.  It  would  enable  the  division  carefully  to  prepare 
all  manuscript  for  the  printer  before  it  is  put  in  type,  therebj^  saving 
the  money  and  the  time  now  wasted  in  making  extensive  alterations 
in  proofs.  It  would  enable  the  division  to  put  an  experienced  indexer 
on  publications  of  the  department  requiring  indexes,  something 
desirable  but  not  feasible  imder  the  present  arrangement. 

The  volume  of  work  handled  in  the  division  during  the  year  was 
slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  folios  of  copy 
decreasing  from  30,765  to  20,036.  Galley  proofs  increased  from  4,870 
to  5,071,  and  page  proofs  from  11,586  to  13,873.  Proofs  handled  on 
miscellaneous  joDs  decreased  from  948  to  253. 

PTJBIICATIONS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  publications  emanat- 
ing from  the  department,  including  only  those  publications  delivered 
diuing  the  fiscal  year  and  not  those  which  wore  ordered  but  not 
delivered  in  that  year.  It  also  includes  concessional  documents 
originating  in  the  department,  the  printing  of  which  was  paid  for 
from  the  department  allotment  for  printing  and  binding  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  public  resolution  13,  approved  March  13,  1906: 

* 

Pvhlications  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  bureaus^  and  distribution  thereof ^  year  ended 

June  30,  1920. 


Title  and  description. 


OmCE  or  THE  SECRETARY. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1919.    301  pp 

Same,  press  proofe;  leaves 

Annual  reports  of  the  department,  1919.    Report  of  the  Secretary 

and  reports  of  bureaus  (consolidated).    1,311  pp 

Annual  report  of  the  Chief,  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies, 

1919.    22  pp 

Report  of  the  Working  Conditions  Service,  year  ended  June  30, 1919. 

36  pp 

Report  of  the  Information  and  Education  Service,  vear  ended  June 

30,1919.    47  pp .'. 

Labor  Conditions  hi  Porto  Rico.    67  pp 

List  of  publications  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    27  pp 

Same  (revised) 

Historical  relation  of  wage^eaming  labor  to  the  public  lands  of  the 

United  States.   30  pp 

Employment  and  natural  resources.    14 4  pp 


Received. 


5,000 
3,000 

350 

300 

1,500 

500 
2,500 

200 
1,000 

5,000 
3,S00 


Distrib- 
uted. 


2,778 
3,000 

157 

182 

160 

210 

1,582 

200 

970 

237 
2,136 


Cast. 


$2,235.25 
82.57 

882.58 

109.95 

174.19 

123.74 

46a  J7 

76.29 

73.92 

sias3 

957.27 


Title  and  deacrlptlon. 


Letter  treoUDlttlDS  report  of  the  nctual  npcndUurea  during  llnj 
HwbI  jati  IStB  fron  Ibc  uppropiiBIiona  "  MborllBncous  fipenses, 
BuRBUOtNatiuslliMioD,  I91T,'*"Uisn:llsD«Hsexpean's,BarMiu 
orNalunllntloi.  I91»,"  and '^UlaeellunMii>iiexp<iti.>P3,  Buiruu  of 
NUoiBliMtlm.  ma."    PrlotHlaa  H,D<ie.323,6C(h  Can<!.,2ilsc3S. 

Letter  tranamltl  IDE  report  or  Ibe  Dumber  olrmployeos  of  the  DeparL- 
ment  of  Labor  TecelvtHElnf^reaAedcoinperisAt  Ion  at  llie  rate  of  1340 
per  anntun,  together  ndlb  list  of  in^des  iind  pusltlon  i>[  those  who 
received  Inerrased  oompensatlon  at  a  rate  other  Ihan  f240  per 
MUium.    Prinledas  H.  Pnc,  3b2,  6Bth  Conn,  iii  sesa 

Labor.  submiHtaig  a  siipplemenlnl  esttronlc  of  apcragirlation, 
required  to  defray  ihe  expenseri  of  the  seeond  IndustrLafeonferonce, 
caliedbythe  Pnsidcntlomcel  Dec.  i,  1019.  Printed  as  11,  Doc, 
477,  BBth  Cong,.  Zd»ess 

Letter  from  the  Asibtant  Gnretary  ot  Labor  iranfiinitllng  detailed 
itatement  of  the  number  ol  documents  received  and  Ibe  number 
distributed  by  the  I>epnrr  me nt  ol  Labor  during  the  Oicol  year  1919. 
Printed  as  il.  Doc.l87.  6Hih  Cong.,  M  sew 

Letter  tnnimlttiait  copy  of  camnuinlcation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  aubmtttlne  lupnlemental  estimate  of  itppToprlitlnn  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
President  In  connection  with  bis  efforts  to  combat  and  cope  with 
oandltloascauiinKtheblEhcostoflli'lne.  FrintodasH.  Iiac.ltVi, 
Bet1iConK.,lBtsos3 

Letter  from  the  Assistant  Socretary  of  Labor  transmlttmt  \M  of 
useless  papers  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  ai'^ne  lor 
dl.'<pa<ltfon  Cbereof.    Printed  as  a.  Doc.  207.  Wlh  Cone.,  1st  soss. .. 

Letter  tran^mlttrnj;  copy  of  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr  submitting  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  re- 
quired lor  "Miscellaneous  expenses,  Riireau  ot  Naturali-atlon, 
iVtn."    Prlnleda'iH.-noc,  MS,  MlhConE..  Istsess 

Labor  aubmitttaK  an  estimate  of  appropriation  rcnuired  lor  ej- 

Ceuses  Incident  to  the  International  conference  of  labor  authorl'ed 
y  Sonata  Joint  resolution  No.  KO.    Printed  as  H.  Doc.  280,  66th 

Letter  iransmltlini"  suppiemenialestimatsof  appropriation  iccmired 
bytheGiireaiioINarurali  atlonformhcellaneoiiHeipenspfforthe 
flseal year  1920.    PrlntedasH.  Doe,  507,  eeih  Cone.,.2dses.'! 

Letter  transmlttinK  copy  ol  communication  from  the  Actlnn  Secre- 
tary of  labor  submlttmc  estimates  of  appropriation  rentilrcd  by 
thai  department  tor  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Printed  as  E.  Doc.  KM, 
Mthronjr.,  idsess 

Letter  transmitting  denclencyesllmateofappropnatlonren'ilred  by 
the  Dopartnient  ot  Labor  for  "'war  labor  eoiiclllatlon,"nseal  year 
1919.    PrlntedasH.  Doc.  STB,  6eth  Cong.,  2d  ssss 

Letter  transmittine  copv  of  a  commonlcallon  from  the  Assistant 
Becretary  of  L«bor,inyitliic  attention  to  an  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion In  the  sum  ol  *475,00a  lor  Investigating  the  cw^t  of  Urliig. 
PrInledasS.DOC.  108,  S8lh  Cong.,  1st  sess 

Letter  transmitting  copv  of  communlcadon  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary ot  Labor,  submitting  a  deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation, 
and  a  propowd  clause  of  lodslatlon,  reoiilree  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  of  that  department.  Printed  as  H,  Doc,  240,  6Gth 
Coag.,  Istsess 

Letter  transmitting  statement  of  typevrliers,  adding  niaehlnes,  and 
other  labor^avliiE  devices  e'Changed  In  part  payment  for  new 
machines  by  the  iSepartmenl  o(  I*bflr  during  tbe  UMal  year  ended 
Jiiue  30, 1919.    PrlntedasH,  Doc,  297,  Mth  Cong,,  1st  scis 

tlMithly  Labor  Renrlev: 

July,  1919.    30!  pp 

August,  1B19.    305  pp 

September,  1919,    3«pp 

October,  l9i9,    3»  pp 

November,  1919,    3&  pp 

January ,  I'sjO.    303  pp 

FebPiarv,  1920.    290  pp , 

March,  1920.    13*  pp 

April,  1920.    244  pp 

Ubv,  1920.    931  pp 

June,  1920.    238  pp 


19,000 
!0'000 

ii'ooo 
2iloao 

2i,000 

2i:noo 

19' 000 


19,000 

820 
lg,748 

17^919 

20;i»5  I 
20,027 
19,409  [ 
20,949 
13,3M 
IS,  618 
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Puhlioations  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  bwreaue,  and  dietrilnUion  thereof,  year  ended 

June  SO,  192f)— Continued, 


Title  and  desciiption. 


BUBEAU  or  LABOR  STATISTICS— COD  tinued. 

Monthly  Labor  Review— Continued. 

May,  191R,  reprint.    314  pp 

July,  1918,  reprint.    223  pp 

May,  1919,  reprint.    328  pp 

Index  to  Volume  VIII,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  46  pp 

Index  to  Volume  IX,  Monthly  Labor  Review.    47  pp 

Extract  from  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  March,  1919:  Comparison 
of  experience  under  workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  lia- 
bility svstoms,    19  pp 

Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1919:  Retail  prices  of  food 

in  the  United  States.    46  pp .* 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Re\aew  for  Jime,  1919: 

Waxes  of  women  and  minors  in  the  mercantile  industry  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.    16  pp 

List  of  papers  received  currently  in  department  library.    20  pp. 

Same,  reprint 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Review  for  July,  1919: 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    82  pp 

AV  hat  is  the  American  standard  of  living?    13  pp 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Review  for  August,  1919: 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    33  pp 

A  study  of  food  co!«ts  in  various  cities.    25  pp 

The  road  to  the  eight-hour  day.    25  pp 

British  labor  exchanges  and  United  States  employment  offices 

and  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada.    28  pp 

Labor  provisions  in  the  peace  treaty.    13  pi>. 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Review  for  September,  1919: 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    52  pp 

Same,  reprint 

Industrial  hazards.    8  pp 

A  study  of  rents  in  various  cities.    22  pp 

Labor  turnover  in  Chicago.    15  pp 

Reabsorption  of  labor,  and  unemployment  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   26  pp 

The  foreman*^  bonus  for  accident  reduction.    8  pp 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Review  for  October,  1919: 

Relations  between  employer  and  employee.    10  pp 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    50  pp 

Extracts  from  Monthly  Ro  lew  for  November.  1910: 

Disability  among  wage  earners.    20  pp 

Employment  policy  and  labor  stability  in  a  Paftflc  coast  de- 

partmfin  t  store.    40  pp 

Pricmand  cost  oflivin».    31pp ^  — 

Extracts  from  Monthlv  Review  lor  December,  1919: 

Emnloyment  policies  and  labor  mobility  in  a  Calilomla  sugar 

refinery.    2:^  pp 

Hygionic  con "  rof  of  the  anilin  dye  industry  in  Europe.    21  pp . . 
New  trade  a:jroements  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  waist  indu.stry. 

New  York  ntv.    18  pp 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    37  pp 

Extracts  from  MDnthlv  Review  for  January.  1<>20: 

Comparison  of  compensation  laws  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing 1919  le-rislatlon .    22  pp 

Prices  and  co^t  of  living.    46  pp 

Extract  from  Mr>n'hly  Review  for  February,  1920:  Prices  and  cost 

of  livin?.    44  np 

Extracts  from  Month! v  Review  for  March.  1^20: 

Duration  of  wa :e  earners'  disabilities.    12  pp 

Prices  and  cost  of  li  vine.    51  pp 

Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  April.  ITOO:  Prices  and  cost  of 

living.    20 pp - -..••• 

Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1920:  Prices  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing.   20  pp : 

Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  June,  1920:  Prices  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing.   24  pp : 

Extracts  from  linlletin  273: 

Employees  en?a»ed  in  Interstate  and  forel^  commerce.    6  pp. . 

Minimu m  rei uirements  in  compensation  le dslatlon .    14  pp 

Tests  of  ediriency  in  workmen's  compensation  administration 

13  pp 

How  can  medical  service  be  improved?    6pp 

Defects  In  workmen's  compcnsat Ion  laws,    il  pp 

The  attitude  of  the  railroad  transportation  organizations  on 
Federal  compensation.    6  pp 

How  can  medical  service  for  oeneflciarles  of  compensation  acts 
be  improved?    6  pp 

Some  features  of  workmen's  compensation  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration .   0  pp 

Disabilities  as  aggravated  by  preexisting  fxmditions.    8  pp 

The  larger  Idea  in  workmen^s  compensation.   6  pp 


Received. 


Cost. 


'6,000 
1,000 

6,000 
1,500 
1,500 

1.500 
1,500 

6,000 
500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
6,000 

500 

500 
6,000 


500 
1,000 

500 
5,000 

500 
6,000 

6,ono 

500 
6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,000 

200 
200 

200 
200 
200 

200 

200 

200 
200 
200 


1,200 

500 

1,100 

6,112 
795 

5,200 
1,324 
1,320  i 

1.123  ! 
1,232, 

6,000  ! 
100 
613 

1,245 
652 

724 
742 

675 
5,124 

432 

392  I 

5.124  ! 


412 
874 

402 
4,124 

423 

5,400 

5.567 

412 
5,343 

6,400 

5,234 

5,300 

150 
162 

200 
200 

150 

200 

160 

200  I 

200 

200 


1113.01 
101.17 
158. 8S 
104.65 
407.  SS 


41.60 
88.11 


32.10 
15.81 
40.28 

102.87 
21.12 

94.71 
25.87 
27.30 

43.06 
26.50 

143.50 

30.00 

5.42 

22.63 

12.00 

25.63 
13.50 

13.51 
142.12 

14.28 

22.98 
85.67 


17.45 

2a  IS 

15.23 

112.56 


1^15 
132.56 

157.01 

11.10 
175.53 

65.04 

84.85 

08.  S» 

31.77 
27.53 

27.39 

7.39 

23.80 

13.44 

13.71 

20.08 
17.04 
13.67 


30^.  Hygiene  or  thf  printlnT  trades.  llitm>.  Reprint. 
119.  lDdii«rlii1  poisons  iiied  or  prodimd  In  the  nunuB 

BiplosliM.    141  pp.    Reprint 

117.  Prooeedlnts  ol  the  employnvnt 

Philadelphia.    nOpp.    Aeorlnl. 


:tin'  oonlOreiicn. 


HSO.  WelbrevorkloremplDTa 

the  Unilert  State",    lS9pp.    Reprint 

JSl,  PrevBDUible  deaths  In  tlie  cotton  manutactiirliig  [naustry. 

KMpp 

ZS2.  Waws  and  hours  of  labor  In  thp  sUughlBriiw  and  raeat- 

Sacklni  industry*  1114  pp. 
ernatlonal  <tBnd&rdliatioi 

2M.  Jotal  indimrfii^ „.  ,. 

ZM.  Accidents  and  Kcldent  pmventloD  In  maclilue  buildlnr. 


)(  protective  labor  If 
n  Great  Rrilain.   W  pp. 


L  liS^Te 


sea.  Waees  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  ^oe  Indiu 
IMpp 

3C1.  WaEBsandhoiirsnllaborlniioalen  and  waral«d  goods  n 

X2.  Waees  and  hours  of  labor  in'cocion  mauu&cLiiVli^  aiid 


JU.  ProceertlniTB  Fifth  Anni>al  Meellnt  of  the  IntemMional 
AssoflatloD  or  Tnduslrlal  and  Acddent  Hoards  and  Com- 
missions, held  at  Hadison,  Wh..  ?ept.  27-29, 1918.    124 


Infections  Dt  the  upper  eii 
List  ol  parsons  who  atUin 
ternatianal  Assodallon  oi  inc 
missions,  Toronto.  CanadB,  ?i 


ai\th  Annual  Con 


33-26,  l»9. 

mics  Ol  cniio  weiiare.    opp..,,. ..... 

requirement;  In  compensation  legislation. 


It  Hoards  and  Cont- 


alamllyainieln 


-welfare  problem.   IDS  pi 

'^illrirpn'l^  Biin>aii.  Diir.  I 


InOntcare.    ST  pp.    Reprint. 

fianw.    Reprtnt 

Cblldren's  Vsar  laaflel  No.  ! 

aill<^'s'V««'lMaerND.'Vl>:'Advl3tnj[''chUdiV^ 
Of  occupatloQ.    16  pp.   Reprint 

laws  relating  to  motbera'  peDslons  in  the  United  Btatee,  Canada, 
I>enmark,  and  New  Zealand.   316  pp 

UatamltybeneSl  system  In  eertabi  [orelgn  countries.    KMpp 

HatemltyandlnlantgarelntiroruralrouniiBslD  Wisconsin,    fllpp. 

UatemltyandlnlUitarolnaruialcounlyin  Kansas.    SOpp.    Re- 


Wbatolniahiulrltlon.    20 pp 

"  -  ■ Idstudyat  Baginaw.Mlch.    W  pp.... 

-.-  .. --m  In  Maryland.    Ii7pi 


uw.ooa 

21,000 

u.ooo 
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Publicationa  of  the  Department  of  Labor ,  by  6ureat«,  and  distribution  thereof  t  year  endea 

June  SOf  19  JO — Continued. 


Title  and  description. 


I 


Received. 


children's  bureau— continued. 
A  brief  sumniary  of  work  done  and  suggestions  for  follow-up  work. 


20  pp 

The  child-welfare  special.    A  suggested  method  of  reaching  rural 
oommunitics.    18  pp 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Imtaiigration,  1919. 
412  pp 

Advance  copies  of  the  Commissioner  General's  annual  report.   91  pp . 
Press  proofs  of  the  annuiil  report  of  the  Commissioner  General,  1919. 


91  pp. 


AnnuAl  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information.    4  pp. . . 

Immigration  laws  and  ru!es.    97  pp.    Reprint , 

Same.    Reprint 

Same.    Reprint 


BUREAU  or  NATURAUZ.1TION. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  1919.    Ill  pp 

Naturalisation  laws  ani  regulations.  Oct.  10, 1919.    39  pp. 

Fourth  year  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.    80  pp 

Syllabus  of  the  nituralizationlaw,    10  pp 

Same.    9  pp.    Reprint  with  changes 

Same.    Reprint 

Directorv  of  courts  (third  edition).    83  pp 

Teacher's  manual.    31pp.    Reprint 

Same .    Reprint 

Same.    Reprint 

Student's  textlx)ok.    131  pp.    Reprint 


WOMEN'S  BUREAU. 

Annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service. 


29  pp. 


The  eight-hour  day  in  Feleral  and  St-^te  legislation.    19  pp 

The  emplovmcnt  of  women  In  hazardous  industries  in  the  United 

States.    6  pp 

Women's  occup.it ion  il  law  charts.    6  sheets 

Wages  of  candy  makers  in  Philadelphia  in  1919.    46  pp 

Bulletins: 

No.  1.  Propo^icd  omplo^Tnent  of  women  during  the  war  in  the 

in  lu^'trios  of  N m^ara  Falls.    10  pp.     Ronrint 

No.  7.  Night-work  laws  in  the  United  States.    6  pp 

Same.    Reprint 

No.  8.  Women  in  tho  Government  service.    37  pp 

No.  9.  irome  work  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.    35  pp 

No.  10.  irours  an  1  conditions  of  work  for  women  In  industry 
in  Virginia.    32  pp 


WAR  LABOR  BOARD. 


Report  of  War  Labor  Board  for  12  months  ending  May  31,  1919. 
149  pp 


UNITED  .STATES  TRAINING  SERVICE. 

Bulletins: 

No.  14.  Trainin«r  in  inbi'^trial  plants.    30  pp 

No.  15.  Training  in  tho  p.iper-l^ox  industry.    75  pp 

No.  U).  Training  in  nn'n's  suits  and  overcoat  iniustrv.    83  pp.. 
No.  17.  Training  workers  in  the  women's  cloak  and  skirt  in- 

du«:try.    S3  pp 

No.  18.  Iniustria'  training  in  the  ovprall  In  lustry.    57  pp.. 

No.  19.  Training  for  skirt  makers.    59  pp 

No.  20.  Training  in  tho  rubl -or  in  lustry.    75  pp 

No.  21.  Trriining  in  the  sho'^  iniustry.    61  pp 

No.  22.  Courses  of  inst  met  ions  in  piano  making.    67  pp 

N9.  23.  Outline  courses  for  instniction  in  lithography.    23  pp. . . 

No.  24.  In  lustrial  tniining  for  foundry  workers.    68  pp 

No.  25.  A  course  of  instructions  for  workers  in  cotton  mills.    54 


PP 

No.  26.  The  foreman.    79  pp. 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

Annual  report  of  the  Director.    174  pp 


DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Economics  in  the  construction  industry.    263  pp 


25,000 
50,000 


5,000 
200 

3,000 
500 
2,000 
2,500 
5,000 


% 

2,500 
5,000 
2,500 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
400 
2,500 
2,600 
5,000 

20,000 


2,500 
2,000 

2,000 
12,000  ! 
15,000 


5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
15,000 
1,000 

1,000 


5,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10.000 
10,000 
10,000  \ 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
10,000 

10,000 
10,000 


2,500 


5,000 


Distrib- 
uted. 


Cost. 


22,000 
5,000 


5,000 
200 


I 


3,000  i 
500  I 
2,000 
2,500 
2,621 


2,215 
4,750 
2,183 
10,000 
5,000 


t465.12 
1,39S.74 


4,085.18 
33.51 

265.31 

11.49 

97.91 

13S.14 

336.34 


125 
2,500 
2,500 


5,«33 


2,500 
2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

8,993 


6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,071 

758 

1,000 


2,g03 
1,460 
1,906 

1,159 
1,554 
3,557 
1,437 
2,026 
1,533 
1,469 
2,046 

1,407 
6,466 


1,987 


2,891 


8SH.74 

130.70 

218.38 

91.78 

67.84 

63.12 

1,072.10 

337.75 

342.09 

783.43 

4,087.89 


109.71 
68.68 

22.98 
267.27 
580.19 


44.00 

16.32 

15.70 

495.09 

197.47 

125.07 


505  1        1,162.80 


2S5.81 

5^»7.07 
720.21 

755,97 
452.66 
452.66 
1,213.14 
712.65 
550.00 
146.80 
630.48 

421.65 
630.30 


832.48 


2,347.51 
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As  shown  by  the  above  table,  there  were  issued  163  separate 
books  or  pamphlets,  containing  16,342  printed  pages,  and  there 
were  issued  a  grand  total  of  2,259,600  copies.  Two  of  these  books 
were  reprinted  with  changes,  while  22  were  reprinted  without  changes. 

ENVELOPES. 

Envelope  contractors  received  from  the  department  during  the 
year  165  orders,  for  an  aggregate  of  3,022,175  envelopes,  for  the  use 
of  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  services.  In  1919,  470  such 
orders  were  placed,  calling  for  18,552,857  envelopes. 

The  decrease  in  the  nurnber  of  envelopes  ordered  during  the  fiscal 

J  ear  was  due  to  the  dropping  out  of  several  of  the  services  which 
ad  been  created  during  tne  war,  their  usefulness  having  been  ended, 
and  to  the  use  of  some  400,000  envelopes  of  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200  secured  from  the  various  Government  boards  or  serv- 
ices which  had  printed  stock  on  hand  when  their  activities  ceased 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  These  envelopes  were  secured  for 
the  most  part  tnrough  the  General  Supply  Committee  and  were  over- 
printed either  at  the  Government  Prmting  Office  or  by  the  dupli- 
cating section  of  this  division. 

The  cost  of  the  envelopes  for  1920  amounted  to  $7,600.97,  as  com- 
pared with  $39,770.06  in  1919,  a  decrease  of  $32,169.09. 

PEINTED  STATIONEEY. 

Requisitions  for  printed  stationery*  to  the  number, of  373  were 
filled  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  176  were  from  offices  and 
bureaus  of  the  department  in  Washington,  while  197  were  received 
from  services  outside  Washington.  The  following  table  shows  their 
distribution. 

Relative  quaMity  of  stationery  furnisJied  during  1919  and  1920 j  hy  classes. 


Class. 


Envelopes 

Letterheads 

Memorandum  sheets 

Embossed  letterheads 

Embossed  envelopes 

Stenographer's  notebooks 

Blank  books 

Blnnk  forms » 

Index  "ards 

Guide  cirds .^ 

Vertical  folders 


1919 


1920 


>  18,552,857 

« 3, 022, 175 

11,402,600 

3,020,500 

4,699,600 

1,619,400 

28,600 

10,000 

15,600 

16,500 

18,404 

7.114 

9,101 

2,871 

187,250 

88.778 

1,466,950 

761, H?0 

249,200 

62,680 

165,876 

67.375 

1 11,185,232  white;  7,367,626  manila.       >  1,889,675  white;  1,132,500  manila.       *  Inside  service  only. 

BOOKS  AND  BLANKS. 

Requisitions  for  books  and  blanks  filled  during  the  year  numbered 
8,210 — ^fewer  by  4,836  than  the  year  before.  These  requisitions 
included  6,002  from  clerks  of  courts  for  naturalization  blanks  and 
177  from  representatives  of  the  State  Department  for  blanks  for  use 
in  issuing  passports. 

Shipments  of  books  and  blanks  numbering  89,772  and  weighing  a 
total  of  513,264  pounds  were  made  during  the  year;  there  were  8,223 
shipments  of  supplies,  weighing  408,217  pounds. 
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To  fill  the  8,210  requisitions  for  books  and  blanks,  11,484  books 
and  19,379,390  blanks  were  required. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  packages  of  blanks, 
weighing  330,207  pounds,  and  6,236  packages  of  suppnes,  weighing- 
437,381  pounds,  were  received,  while  shipments  reached  the  number 
of  97,995,  weighing  921,481  pounds. 

Herewith  are  presented  tables  showing  in  detail  the  distribution  of 
books  and  blanks  and  shipments  of  supplies. 

Report  of  blank  hookSf  formSf  and  mppliet  shipped  and  received  by  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations and  Supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  $0^  1920. 

REQUISITIONS  FILLED. 


Service. 


Inside  service 

Naturalization  Service,  clerks , 

Naturalization  Service,  examiners 

General  (Immigration,  Employment,  etc.) 
Passport  control  (State  Department) 

Total 


SHIPICENTS  ICADE. 


BLAKK8. 


Immigration  trunks , 

Boxes,  reelstered  mail 

Boxes,  freight , 

Packages,  restored  mail , 

Packages,  regular  mail , 

Packages,  r^nilar  mail  (other  divisions). 

Immigration  bulletins,  etc 

Bags,  regular  mail 

Letters,  invoices,  etc , 


Total. 


SUPPLIES. 


Freight  and  express. 
Uftll 


Total 

Total  shipments. 


70 

16 

24 

6,857 

14,068 

61,244 

6.883 

3,102 

8,488 


Number. 


786 
6,002 

164 
1,082 

177 


8,2ia 


Number.  |    Weight. 


6.756 
80O 

11,372 

61,320 

121,710 

68,823 

3,030 

247,940 

1,514 


89,772 


8,223 


97,996 


613,264 


406,892 
2,326 


408,217 


921,481 


NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  AND  BLANKS  SENT. 


Customs 

Immigration  Service,  s^eneral 

Immigration  Service,  New  York 

Employment  Service 

Naturalization  Service,  clerks 

Naturalization  Service,  examiners 

Passport  control  (State  Department) 

Publications  and  Supplies 

Special  and  miscellaneous 

Certlflcates  of  naturalization,  books 

141  books  of  10 1,410 

148  books  of  25 4,825 

2,343  books  of  50 117,150 

1,810  books  of  50  (special) 90.500 


i: 


14,487    • 
Total. 


213,886 


Books. 


1,135 
6,127 

609 

31 

2,641 

919 


6 

16 

4,487 


15,971 


Blanks. 


57.310 

2,613,160 

618,000 

11,I73,S50 

1,900,760 

496,  n6 

596,970 

212,076 

1,910,600 


19,379,390 


1 46  books  returned  and  reissued. 
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Report  of  blank  books^  forms,  and  supplies  shipped  and  received  by  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations and  Supplies  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  19t0 — Continued. 


PACKAGES  RECEIVED. 

Blanks  and  supplies. 

Number. 

Weight. 

filanirs 

22,294 
6,236 

Pwtnda. 
330,207 

SuDDlies 

437,381 

Total  packages  received 

28,580 

97,995 

126,525 

767,588 

Total  packaees  shipped 

921,481 

Total  packaees  handled 

1,689,069 

SHiPPiisra. 

A  motor  cycle  with  side  van  was  purchased  to  augment  the  present 
motor  equipment  of  this  section  and  expedite  the  delivery  of  mail 
and  the  handling  of  the  lighter  deliverv  work.  The  acquisition  of 
this  equipment  permitted  the  release  of  a  Ford  motor  truck  to  the 
General  Supply  Committee.  ITiis  new  equipment,  together  with  the 
two  motor  trucks  now  in  use,  in  all  probability  will  oe  sufficient  to 
permit  the  department  to  handle  expeditiously  the  incoming  and  out- 
going mails  and  its  shipment  of  supplies. 

DISTBIBUTIOH  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications  of  the  department  to  the  number  of  1,989,994  were 
distributed  on  franks  and  mail  lists,  1,171,462  fewer  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  Individual  franks  handled  reached  a  total  of  131,212,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  year  before. 

Abolition  of  the  various  war  services  resulted  in  the  discontinuance 
of  10  mailing  lists,  leaving  59  lists  now  maintained  in  the  duplicating 
and  mailing  section.     These  lists  contain  a  total  of  135,480  names. 

A  comparative  statement  of  publications  issued  in  1919  and  1920 
follows : 


Description. 


Total  publications  issued 

On  mailing  lists 

OnfranJcs 

Franks  handled 


1919 

1920 

3,161,456 

1,202,068 

1,959,368 

130,483 

1,  WSV,  W4 
510,100 

1,479,894 
131,212 

Per  cent  of 

increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 


-37 
-58 

-24 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  publications  distributed 
on  mail  lists  and  on  franks,  and  the  number  of  franks  handled,  by 
months : 
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Publications  issued  during  the  fiscal  year^  by  months. 


Month. 


1919. 
July 

August 

September. .  .•. 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February j . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Publications  issued. 

On  franks. 

On  mail 
lists. 

Total. 

46,256 

69,638 

75,594 

118,935 

144, 768 

151,052 

125,579 
111,262 
161,815 
144,677 
179,858 
147,460 

43,839 
52,947 
35,271 
29,011 
52,429 
65,485 

65,149 
27,193 
39,046 
48,349 
23,842 
27,539 

90,095 
122,585 
110,865 
147,946 
197, 197 
219,537 

190,728 
138,455 
200,866 
193,026 
203,700 
174,999 

1,479,894 

510, 100 

X|  W>7,  iltf4 

Franks 
bandied. 


9,172 

8,356 

6,399 

11.725 

15. 717 

10,315 


14,311 
11,204 
15,954 

9,663 
10.023 

8,343 


131,212 


DTJPIICATING  WORK. 

♦ 

The  duplicating  work  and  envelope  addressing,  folding,  and  sealing 

are  here  shown: 


Description. 


1919 


Requisitions i  3,468 

Impressions 6, 480, 5*^4 

Photostatic  copies I  4, 174 

Sheets  folded 1,470,504 

Envelopes  sealed 641,340 

E  n  volopes  add  ressed '  1,232, 316 


1920 


I    Per  cent 
of 
decrease. 


1,585 
2,449.549 

i;61S 
752.536 
608,488 
387,494 


5i 
62 
61 
49 

m 

O 

69 


Decreases  shown  above  were  due  to  the  abolition  of  various  war 


services. 


The  di^sion  now  has  six  mimeograph  machines,  one  mimeoscope, 
a  complete  multigraphing  equipment,  one  photostat  machine,  three 
envelope  sealers,  two  folding  macliines,  one  graphotype,  two  wire 
stitching  machines,  and  one  addfessograph. 

CONTINGENT,  1921. 

In  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved TVIay  29,  1920,  $50,000  has  been  provided  for  the  contingent 
expenses  oi  the  department  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Together 
with  the  allotment  of  $13,500  made  by  the  same  act  from  the  appro- 
priation *' Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1921/'  this  sum 
makes  $63,500  available  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment. Due  to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  supplies,  both  those 
contracted  for  by  the  General  Supply  Committee  and  those  purchased 
in  the  open  market,  together  with  tne  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
telephone  service,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  needs  of  the  department 
can  be  met  with  this  sum,  even  though  the  department's  established 
practice  of  rigid  economy  be  closely  adhered  to. 
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ALLOTMENT  FOB  PEINTINO  AND  BIHrDIlTG. 

On  page  5  of  this  report  are  shown  the  suballotments  of  the 
•department's  allotment  tor  printing  and  binding.  There  are  shown 
below  the  amounts  requested  by  tiio  various  bureaus  and  services 
of  the  department  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Bureau  estimates  for  printing  and  binding  allotment^  19£t, 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Ofllce  of  the  Secretary 

IBurcau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immu^ration 

H    Division  of  XnformatioD 

Immigration  Service 

-Children 's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners. 
Women's  Bureau 


Total. 


Allot- 

ment, 

1917. 


Allot- 
ment, 
1918. 


128, 978 137, 000  S42, 
45a  31, 


85,000 
5,500 
4,500 

18,000 

25,000 
2,000 

17,000 


73, 

6, 

2, 

18, 

25, 

2, 

17, 


Allot- 
ment, 
1919. 


Allot- 
ment, 
1920. 


500 
050 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4, 


000S12,500 
500101,000 
500     6,000 


165, 978;  180, 000 


15, 

18, 

2, 

17, 


ooo; 
ooo; 

000; 

000 


Allot- 
ment, 
1921. 


Allot- 
ment re* 
quested 
for  1922. 


$12,500 

90,000 

6,000 


19,000 

30,  ooo; 

3,000 

25,0001 

3,500 


130,000200,000 


19,000 
36,000 

3,000 
25,000 

8,500 


12,500 

120,000 

7,000 

2,500 

25,000 

77,000 

9,000 

25,000 

10,000 


200,000,      288,000 


SUPPLIES. 

By  act  approved  March  1, 1919,  known  as  the  legislative,  executive, 
:and  judicial  appropriation  act,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  hscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1920.  This  act  further  provided  that  a  sum  not  in 
excess  of  $13,500  be  taken  from  the  appropriation  ''Expenses  of 
regulating  immigration,  1920,^'  and  addea  to  the  department's  con- 
tingent appropriation  in  order  to  enable  the  central  purchasing  agency 
-of  tne  department  (Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies)  to  provide 
certain  supplies  for  the  immigration  field  service.  This  made  avail- 
able a  total  of  $63,500  to  constitute  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
department. 

More  supplies  were  purchased  in  the  open  market  during  the  fiscal 
year  than  m  any  similar  period  since  the  creation  of  the  department. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  General  Supply  Committee,  being  necessarily  limited  to 
specific  quantities,  expired  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  contract  at  all  for  certain  supplies,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy  tne  department 
would  not  have  been  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  several  bureaus 
and  officials  from  this  appropriation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  filled  a  total  of  1,596  rec[uisitions 
-foi-  supplies,  which  necessitated  the  placing  of  2,038  orders,  involving 
3,292  items,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $46,770.90.  There  remains  at 
the  present  time  a  balance  of  $3,229.10  available  to  offset  any  out- 
:stamling  liabilities  properly  chargeable  to  this  appropriation,  an 
4imount  which  is  deemed  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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ESTIMATED  COHTINaEHT  ALLOTHEKT  FOB  DIVISIOH,   1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $6,500  will  be  required  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  division  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Of  this 
sum  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  distinctive 
safety  paper  upon  which  to  print  engraved  certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Experience  previously  gained  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  bal- 
ance can,  with  careful  management,  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  the  division. 

CENTRALIZED  PUBCEASIHa. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  there  were  introduced,  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  bills  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  central  purchasing  agency  to  purchase,  store,  and  issue  supplies 
for  all  of  the  departments  and  mdependent  establishments  oi  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  the  District  government.  Both  bills 
contemplated  a  large  clerical  force,  including  specialists  in  each  line 
of  supplies  purchased,  together  with  huge  warehouses,  Government- 
owned  wharves,  railroad  trestles,  and  spurs  and  sidings,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  would,  of  course,  call  for  the  outlay  oi  vast  sums  of 
money.  In  view  of  this  enormous  expense  and  the  fact  that,  regard- 
less of  what  manner  of  centralized  purchasing  is  employed,  there 
always  must  be  maintained  in  each  department  and  independent 
establishment  a  force  practically  equivalent  to  the  supply  force  now 
being  maintained,  I  am  imable  to  see  how  an^  benefit  or  saving 
can  accrue  to  the  Grovernment  through  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
Such  saving  as  may  be  effected  through  the  piu'chase  of  large  quan- 
tities at  one  time  undoubtedly  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
additional  expense  incident  to  this  new  scheme.  Furthermore, 
another  step  would  be  added  to  the  already  slow  and  cumbersome 
procedure  now  necessary  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  thus  further 
retarding  the  work  and  placing  a  greater  hardship  on  all  branches  of 
the  service. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

During  the  year  the  division  lost  several  trained  employees.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  employees  in  this  division  do  not  become  of 
real  value  imtil  after  one  or  more  years  of  training,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  loss  of  such  trained  employees  is  a  serious  matter. 
Indeed,  with  the  present  inadequate  wage  paid  by  the  Government 
for  practically  all  manner  of  services  the  matter  of  obtaining  a 
competent  clerical  force  has  become  a  most  serious  problem.  la 
fact,  imless  some  means  can  be  found  whereby  employed  may  be 
paia  a  living  wage  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  attract  worth- 
while employees  and  hold  their  services  in  this  work. 


PEBSOHVEL. 

The  following  proposed  personnel'  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922: 

1  chief  of  diviflion J2, 600 

1  asgiatant  chief  of  divifdon 2,000 

2  clerks  of  clase  4 3, 600 

4  clerkH  of  cUbs  3 6, 400 

4  clerka  of  class  2 5, 600 

5  clerks  of  class  1 6, 000 

2  clerks,  at  II. 000 2,000 

2  clerks,  at  $900 1,800 

1  clerk,  at  1840 840 

3  aaBJHtant  meraengere,  at  f720 2, 160 

2  laborers,  at  «60 1,320 

1  mesBenger  boy 480 

28  34, 700 

If  the  recommendation  on  page  8,  so  to  reorganize  the  editorial 
forces  of  the  department  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  service  be 
adopted,  the  personnel,  of  course,  would  be  augmented  to  the  extent 
such  reorganization  indicated. 

The  very  greatly  reduced  force  with  which  the  division  has  been 
compelled  to  carry  on  its  work  has  forced  it  to  requeat  details  from 
the  Dureaus  in  order  to  function.  There  are  detailed  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  one  clerk  at  11,000  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization one  clerk  at  Sl,200  and  one  clerk  at  $1,000. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  salaries  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  division  to  retain  the  personnel  trained  to  perform  the  duties 
necessary.  Based  on  the  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  a 
family,  or  compared  with  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  neither 
the  administrative  nor  the  clerical  positions  are  at  all  adequately 
compensated.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of 
the  division  is  much  lower  than  four  years  ago,  and  unless  salaries 
generally  can  be  raised  it  is  certain  further  to  deteriorate.  An  in- 
crease of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  present  salaries  is  the  least  that 
would  be  considered  in  any  sense  fair  to  employees  of  the  division, 
from  chief  to  messenger  boy. 

OVERTIHE. 

It  has  been  possible  to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  overtime 
required  of  clerks  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  records, 
however,  show  that  in  order  to  keep  the  work  of  the  division  current 
it  has  been  necessary  to  permit  overtime  to  the  extent  of  1,069  hours. 
This  work  has  been  performed  cheerfully  whenever  the  needs  of  the 
service  indicated  its  necessity,  but  it  is  "hoped  that  the  coming  year 
will  show  a  still  further  material  reduction  or  a  total  elimination. 

covciusioir. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  under  which  the  employees  of  this 
division  have  been  forced  to  work,  the  constant  shifting  necessary 

ol  S£40  p«r  uinuni  proTlded  In  apprapiia- 
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to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  those  who  have  left,  and  the  necessary 
doubling  up  in  order  to  keep  the  work  of  furnishing  the  several 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  the  supplies  and  printed 
matter  necessary  to  their  proper  functioning,  they  have,  by  their 
faithfulness  ana  continuous  efforts,  made  it  possible  to  keep  the 
work  of  the  division  nearly  current;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Congi-ess  may  see  its  way  clear  either  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Reclassification  or  some  other  adequate  means- 
of,  properly  compensating  these  employees  for  the  class  of  service 
they  are  rendering. 

KespectfuUy^  submitted. 

H.  A.  Works, 
Chief  of  Division 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
WasMngtorij  D.  (7.,  September  1,  1920. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jime  30,  1920. 

GENERAL  STTBVE7  OF  THE  TEAS.      . 

The  record  of  the  service  during  the  year  under  review  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  constant  struggle  to  meet,  with  inadequate  and 
diminishing  financial  resources,  tne  serious  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  rapid  demobilization  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  and  war  workers  of  the  country  and  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  reviving  peace-time  industries.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  deficiency  bill  prior  to  its  adjournment 
on  March  3,  1919,  it  nad  become  necessary  to  curtail  seriously  the 
activities  of  the  service  during  the  four  months,  March-June,  when 
unemployment  was  at  its  height,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  during  that  critical  period. 
The  instant  and  generous  response  with  which  this  appeal  was  met 
by  State  and  municipal  authorities  as  well  as  by  numnerless  private 
citizens  and  welfare  agencies,  and  the  aid  extended  by  the  War 
Department  in  cooperating  in  the  organization  of  special  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  made  it  possible  for 
the  service  to  tide  over  the  emergency  without  serious  embarrassment. 

The  work-  of  replacing  returning  service  men  in  industrial  life, 
which  was  mainly  supported  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar 
commercial  organizations,  with  help  from  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  welfare  organiza- 
tions was  continued  for  several  months  into  the  year  under  con- 
sideration, some  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  1919;  but  after  June 
30,  upon  the  passage  by  Congress ' of  the  sundry  civil  bill,  which 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  ensuing  year  (instead  of  the  $4,600,000  which 
had  been  asked  for),  most  of  the  private  contributions  were  discon- 
tinued, necessitating  a  further  reduction  in  the  activities  of  the 
service  and  especially  a  curtailment  of  its  field  work.  Fortunately 
this  enforced  reduction  in  the  number  of  employment  bureaus  main- 
tained by  the  service  (from  500  to  62)  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  States  and  municipalities  which 
had  formerly  maintained  a  public  employment  service  now  took 
over  many  of  the  offices  which  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
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ice  was  compelled  to  abandon  and  operated  them  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  service.  This  provided  for  242  additional  offices, 
making  a  total  of  304  coordinated  employment  bureaus  operated 
together  as  a  national  public  employment  system.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  October  10,  1919,  when  the  congressional 
situation  necessitated  a  further  and  more  radical  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  service. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  report  of  the  service  for  1919  to  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Nolan  of  Cali- 
fornia (H.  R.  4305),  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa 
(S.  1442),  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  service  as  a  per- 
manent bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  employment  bureaus  maintained  by  the  several 
States.  The  hearings  on  this  bill,  conducted  at  joint  sessions  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  continued  through  the  summer  of  1919  and 
produced  a  mass  of  testimony  nearly  all  of  which  was  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  system  as  proposed  in 
the  bill.  The  confident  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  tne  early 
passage  of  this  measure,  and  the  persistence  of  the  serious  condition 
of  unemployment  throughout  the  summer  of  1919,  led  the  Director 
General  to  maintain  the  employment  service  on  the  scale  above 
indicated  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  But 
when,  owdng  to  the  congestion  of  legislation  in  Congress,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  bill  would  not  receive  early  consideration,  an 
oraer  was  issued  directing  the  discontinuance  of  the  field  work  of 
the  service  and  the  appropriation  of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  funds  at  its  command  to  the  development  and  operation  of  a 
national  system  of  labor  clearance.  Accordingly,  on  October  10, 
the  employment  offices  up  to  that  time  operated  by  the  service  w^ere 
turned  over  to  the  several  States  and  municipalities  in  which  they 
had  been  maintained,  or,  where  this  was  not  possible,  they  were 
abandoned.  The  system  of  cooperation  with  the  States  and  munici- 
palities which  had  been  established  was,  however,  maintained  and 
developed.  The  official  head  of  the  State  employment  service,  or, 
where  a  State  service  did  not  exist,  the  authorized  representative  of 
a  local  employment  bureau  became  the  Federal  director  of  the 
LTnited  States  Employment  Service  at  the  nominal  salarj'  of  a  dollar 
a  year;  the  employment  offices  successively  turned  over  to  the  control 
of  the  State  or  local  authority  carried  with  them  the  furniture  and 
equipment,  together  with  the  franking  privilege  and  such  blanks 
and  forms  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
to  the  Washington  office  of  uniform  reports;  and,  finally,  a  sum  of 
money  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  a  cooperating 
employment  service  was  maintained  to  provide  for  the  additional 
clerical  service  which  such  cooperation  entailed. 

During  the  period  from  October  11,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  269 
public  employment  offices  have  been  in  operation  in  41  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  were  in  19  States  wholly  or  lor  the 
most  part  supported  by  State  appropriations,  in  five  States  b}^  local 
(municipal)  appropriations,  and  in  two  by  both  State  and  municipal 
funds,  while  in  a  few  communities  the  local  employment  bureau, 
though  under  State  or  municipal  control,  was  still  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  private  agencies. 


Weekly  reports  of  the  bnsin?ss  transacted  in  e&ch  of  these  employ- 
ment offices  were  regularly  transmitted  hj  the  several  Federal 
directors  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  national  service  thus  insti- 
tuted, comprehending  the  number  of  persons  registered  for  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  requisitions  for  help,  the  number  referred- to 
positions  and  the  number  reported  employed,  adult  males,  women, 
and  juniors  being  separately  listed.  These  regular  reports  were 
supplemented  by  special  reports  of  fluctuations  in  the  local  labor 
market,  calling  for  the  assistance  of  the  Washington  office  in  supply- 
ing from  other  sections  of  the  country  an  urgent  or  otherwise  impor- 
tant labor  demand.  These  reports  were  studied  and  compiled  at 
the  office  and  were  made  the  basis  (I )  of  statistical  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  throughout  the  country  and  (2) 
of  the  developing  clearance  activities  of  the  service. 

Only  a  rough  approximate  estimate  can  be  given  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  service  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  employment 
offices  conducted  by  the  service,  especially  in  tlie  period  from  July 
1  to  October  10,  1919,  were  supported  by  agenries  from  wlom  no 
report  of  disbursements  could  oe  obtained.  In  many  cases  office 
premises  were  supplied  rent  free  in  municipal  or  private  oifico  buildings 
and  in  many  others  one  or  more  of  the  employees  were  contributed 
by  municipalities,  chambers  of  conmicrce,  or  other  agencies.  The 
direct  cost  to  the  service  amounted  to  $91,333  per  month  for  the 
first  period  (Julv  l-Ot'tober  10)  and  to  $14,C00  per  month  for  the 
second  period  (October  11-June  30),  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
S17o,612  for  the  year.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  outside  aid 
extended  was  more  than  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Government. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government  from  all  field  activ- 
ities has  given  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  tLe  extent  to  which  this 
branch  of  the  service  has  been  assumed  by  States  and  municipalities. 
A  list  of  the  States  and  municipalities  maintaining  employment 
bureaus  and  the  sums  appiopriated  for  the  current  year  or  made 
available  for  that  purpose  follows: 


Birmingham  (Ala.) 

Arizona      and      Maricopa 

County 

ArkansBH 

California 

Colorado 

$2,  800. 00 

4.000.00 
400.00 
86,442.00 
13,200.00 
23,000.00 

1,980.00 
178,818-00 
38,000.00 

6,000.00 

2,500.00 
26,200.00 
54,600.00 
25,000,00 
25,000-00 
18,750.00 

New  Jereey 

New  York 

...      »30, 600.00 

...      369,000.00 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Portland  lOreg.) 

...        40.000.00 
16,  260. 00 
14,000,00 

Atlanta  and  AugUBta 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

MaaeachuBetts 

Michigan 

Minneeotaand  St.  Taul 

Miawuri 

Spokane  IWaHh.) 

Wisconsin 

Total 

6,246.50 

2, 750. 00 
80.000.00 

...  1,146,751.50 

HATIONAL  CLBAsraa  BOUSB  FOB  LABOR. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  when  the  issues  of  the  struggle  and 
the  effectiveness  of  America's  contribution  to  the  allied  cauge  de- 
pended on  the  quickest  production  of  the  most  essential  war  material, 
the  distribution  throughout  the  country-  of  its  available  labor  resources 
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was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance — a  fact  which  was  recognized  in 
the  establishment  of  a  labor  clearance  division  in  the  United  Stat^ 
Employment  Service.  When,  in  the  months  succeeding  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  unemployment  became  general  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  labor  became  for  a  time  a 
local  rather  than  a  national  problem.  In  each  State,  every  community 
was  called  upon  to  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  its  own 
sons  who  had  been  returned  from  war  service.  The  Clearance 
Division  was  retained  in  operation,  but  its  functions  became  subordi- 
nate to  the  field  work  of  the  service  in  bringing  together  the  man 
seeking  a  job  and  the  nearest  available  opportunity  for  employment. 
With  the  final  elimination  of  the  field  work  of  the  service  and  the 
assumption  of  that  function  by  the  several  States  and  municipalities, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  has  become  in  effect  a  national 
clearing  house  for  labor. 

This  purpose  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  instructions  (Circular  No.  1) 
issued  by  the  Director  General  to  the  Federal  directors  and  other 
representatives  of  the  service  in  the  several  States  under  date  of 
November  20,  1910.  This  circular  requested  the  continuance  of  the 
w^eekly  statistical  reports  indicating  the  employment  activities  of 
the  several  employment  offices  in  the  State,  and  in  addition  called  for 
weekly  clearance  reports  of  the  surplus  of  labor  undisposed  of  and 
of  workers  wanted,  and  for  reports  of  interatate  shipments  of  appli- 
cants to  supply  such  demancfs.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  concentration  of  a  national  clearance  system,  \s'ith  its 
ramifications  to  every  industrial  community  in  the  Nation,  in  a  single 
olfice  at  the  National  Capital  involved  needless  congestion  and  delay. 
It  was  accordingly  decicied  to  decentralize  the  system  and  to  throw 
the  responsil)ility  for  local  clearance  on  districts  or  zones  composed 
of  groups  of  Staters,  constituting  in  each  case  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
closely  knit  industrial  area,  leaving  to  the  Washington  office  the 
function  of  clearing  the  surplus  of  labor  or  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties between  these  area.s.  This  plan  was  promulgated  in  a  second 
letter  of  instructions  (Circular  No.  2)  issued  under  date  of  March  8, 
1920.     Copies  of  both  these  bulletins  follow: 

CIRCULAR    NO.    1. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

U.  S.  Employment  Service, 

Washingtoiiy  November  iO,  1919. 

In  the  proposed  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  U.  S.  Emplo^'-ment  Service  and 
the  various  States,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  desires  two  classes  of  reports,  viz: 

(a)  St'Uistic'd  Reports  sh'^tring  empinffuent  activities, — It  is  desired  that  these  reports 
be  submitted  on  standard  form  Emp.  2')  entitled  "  WeeVly  summary  by  Io(;al  otTicea." 
a  sample  of  which  tilled  in  to  indicate  its  use  is  attached.  Offices  should  be  listed 
alidiabetically.  Male  placements  sho^.ild  be  segregated  as  "Skilled,"  ''Unskilled," 
and  "Clerical  and  professional":  female  placements  as  "Domestic,"  "Industrial," 
and  "Clerical  and  professional."  The  columns  appearing  on  the  printed  fomi  for 
"Attendance,"  "Percentage,"  and  "Transferred"  shoiild  be  disregarded.  The 
form  is  designed  to  retj.iire  the  use  of  a  separate  sheet  for  each  sex.  Grand  totals  for 
each  sex  should  appear  in  the  space  provided  at  the  oottom  of  the  report.  It  is  desired 
that  these  reports  be  submitted  for  the  week  ending  with  Saturday  and  be  forwarded 
to  Washington  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

{h)  Clearance  reports  indicating  surpluses  or  shortages  oi  applicants  or  positionB  in 
various  occu])ationB,  and  reports  of  interstate  shipments  of  applicanta  to  fill  such  oppor- 
tunities.    It  is  desired  that  on  Satvrday  of  each  week  a  written  report  be  forwarded 
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to  the  administrative  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  containing  infonnation 
as  to  the  surplus  or  shortage  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations,  together  with  a 
general  statement  of  employment  conditions  throughout  the  State,  specifiying  locali- 
ties where  men  are  needed  or  available,  and  calling  attention  to  any  significant  short- 
ages or  surpluses  of  help.  No  particular  form  is  required  for  this  report,  a  letter  giving 
the  necessary  information  being  sufficient.  These  reports  will  be  digested  by  the 
administrative  offices  and  whenever  circumstances  warrant  the  information  con- 
tained therein  will  be  communicated  to  the  Federal  directors  for  the  various  States 
where  same  will  prove  of  interest.  Federal  directors  interested  in  such  information 
furnished  from  the  administration  offices  will  then  communicate  direct  with  the 
Federal  directors  for  the  States  where  the  opportunities  or  surpluses  exist  with  a 
view  to  arranging  for  the  necessarv  interstate  shipments. 

It  is  further  desired  that  a  weekly  report  be  submitted  on  Saturday  of  each  week  a 
to  what,  if  any,  interstate  shipments  have  been  made  during  the  week  in  q^uestion 
No  particular  form  is  required  for  this  repprt.  A  letter  containing  detailed  mforma 
lion  as  to  the  places  from  and  to  which  shipment  was  made,  the  date,  the  number  o 
men  of  each  occupation  involved,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  with  whom  the  help  wa 
placed,  will  be  sufficient. 


Emp.  26. 


WEEKLY  SUMMARY  BY  LOCAL  OFFICES. 
U.  8.  Dkpabtubnt  or  Labob. 


U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT  SEBVICB. 


State  of  Ohio. 
Bex,  Male. 


Week  ending  November  1, 1919 


Offlcm. 

Registra- 
tions. 

Help 
wanted. 

Referred. 

Reported 
placed. 

Akron: 

Skffled 

121 

386 

32 

203 

500 

26 

116 

301 

19 

94 

Unskilled 

275 

ClATiofll  ftn<l  prftfpunional - 

18 

Total 

539 

729 

436 

387 

Cleveland: 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Clerical  end  ntnfmslonal. 

Total 

Orand  totals 

Instructions:  List  cities  alphabetically.  On  the  "Male"  report  show  activities  olaasified  as  "Skilled," 
"Unskilled,"  and  "Clerical  and  professional;"  on  the  "Female"  report  show  them  classified  as  "Domes- 
tic," "  Industrial,"  and  " Clerical  and  professional."  Report  grand  totals  for  each  sex  in  space  provided  at 
bottom  of  report. 

(Signature)  


Federal  Director, 


CIRCLTLAR  NO.  2 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Washington^  March  8,  1920, 


outline  of  plan  for  a  national  system  of  labor  clearance. 

Purpose^ 

1.  With  a  view  to  effecting  a  more  speed v  and  economical  adjustment  of  labor 
fluppl/  and  demand  in  the  United  States,  a  plan  for  the  installation  and  operation  of 
a  national  ssrstem  of  labor  clearance  among  the  several  States  has  been  adopted ^  as 
set  forth  in  detail  hereafter.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  system  are  represented 
graphically  on  the  attached  chart.    By  means  of  this  national  system  it  is  hoped  to 
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widen  the  field  of  opportunities  for  employment  and  sources  of  labor  supply  presented 
to  the  employee  and  employer,  respectively,  from  the  limitations  of  tine  community 
to  the  unlimited  opportunities  and  resources  of  tlie  entire  countiy^  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  orderly  progress  of  an  application  for  employment  or  an  order 
for  help  from  the  applicant  or  employer  to  the  local  employment  office  on  to  the 
State  clearance  office,  thence  to  the  zone  clearance  office,  and  eventually  to  the 
national  clearing  house  at  Washington,  until  the  requirements  of  the  applicant  or 
employer  liave  been  satisfactorily  met. 

Organization, 

2.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  13  labor  clearance  zones,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Districts.  As  soon  as  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  each  of  the  labor  clearance 
zones  a  zone  clearance  office  under  a  zone  clearance  officer.  At  present  there  are 
available  for  designation  as  zone  clearance  officers  three  officials,  who  will  be  assigned 
to  zones  No.  6  (Atlanta,  Ga.),  No.  7  (Chicago,  111.),  and  No..  10  (Kansas  City,  Kans.). 
These  assignments  liave  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  best  adaptation  of  the  avail- 
able resources  to  the  industrial  and  a^icultural  requirements  of  the  various  zones. 
Pending  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  appointment  of  Federal  zone  clearance 
officers  in  the  remaining  labor  clearance  zones,  the  Federal  director  of  one  of  the 
States  within  each  zone  shall  act  as  zone  clearance  officer,  pro  tempore. 

3.  As  indicated  on  the  chart,  and  as  contemplated  by  the  agreements  under  which 
the  various  States  are  cooperating  with  this  service,  all*  local  placement  offices  T^ithin 
a  State  vdM  report  direct  to  the  Federal  director  for  that  State.  The  national  clearance 
system  depends  upon  the  existence  in  each  State  of  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
system  of  clearance  within  such  State,  and  it  is  assumed  that,  so  far  as  possible,  each 
State  will  supply  its  immediate  needs  from  its  own  resources  of  workers  and  of  indus- 
trial opportunities.  Any  balances  of  either  opportunities  or  applicants  remaining 
undisposed  of  within  any  State  should  be  reported  by  the  Federal  director  for  that 
State  to  the  zone  clearance  officer,  and  if  undisposed  of  within  the  zone,  eventually 
reported  by  the  zone  clearance  officer  to  the  national  clearing  house  at  Washington. 

4.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  functions  of  zone  clearance  officers  are  merely 
executive  and  not  supervisory  in  any  sense.  The  Federal  director  is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  this  service  in  his  State  so  far  as  employment  activities  are  concerned.  The 
duties  of  zone  clearance  officers  involve  merely  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  directors  for  the  various  States  within  their  zones  and  do  not  extend  to 
soliciting  opportunities  for  employment,  recruiting  workers,  or  placement  work  of 
any  kind. 

Method  of  operation. 

5.  As  stated  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  successful  operation  of  a  system  of  inter- 
state and  national  clearance  such  as  is  herein  outlined,  depends  upon  the  existence 
in  each  State  of  a  comprehensive  and  effective  clearance  within  such  State.  Every 
State  which  is  not  at  present  so  ec[uipped  should  at  once  establish  a  system  of  clearance 
based  on  the  following  information: 

(a)  A  daily  report  of  labor  surplus  and  of  labor  wanted  from  each  of  the  public  and 
affiliated  employment  offices  operated  in  the  State. 

(6)  Weekly  or  more  frequent  reports  from  labor  organizations  of  men  seeking 
employment. 

(c)  Weekly  or  more  frequent  reports  as  to  labor  wanted  from  local  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  employers'  oreanizations. 

((f)  Information  as  to  men  or  women  wanted  derived  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers,  from  communications  from  employers,  or  from  systematic  inquiries 
pursued  from  time  to  time  among  employers  of  labor. 

6.  In  lieu  of  the  reports  now  required  by  paragraph  (6)  of  Circular  No.  1,  it  is  desired 
that  Federal  directors  shall  submit  to  tlie  zone  clearance  officer  of  the  zone  in  which 
their  res^tive  States  are  located,  dailv  reports  indicating  the  number  of  workeia  and 
the  positions  in  the  State  remaining  undisposed  of,  grouping  them  by  the  specific  trade 
and lunction  (as  Machinist —toolmakcr;  Kailroad  w orker — ^trackman;  Clerical — bock- 
keeper,  etc.).  Where  workers  are  wanted,  the  report  should  specify  also  the  specilic 
plant  needing  them»  the  wrages  paid,  and  the  living  conditions  afforded .  No  particular 
K>rm  is  required  for  this  report,  a  letter  giving  the  necessary  information  being  suffi- 
cient, care  bein^  taken  to  make  the  statement  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
local  need  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  the  zone  clearance  officer  to  afford  immediate 
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relief,  if  that  be  poesible.    Tele^phic  report  should  be  submitted  in  any  case  of  acute 
dhortage  or  surplus  of  labor  indicating  need  for  immediate  relief. 

7.  Each  zone  clearance  officer  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  poesible,  promptly  clear  all 
surplus  labor  within  the  limits  of  his  zone  by  advising  Federal  directors  of  States 
witnin  the  zone  of  the  existence  of  surpluses  of  labor  or  opportunities  and  informing 
them  of  sources  of  labor  and  opportunities  from  which  the  requirements  of  their  States 
i:an  be  supplied.  Such  zone  clearance  should  be  effected  daily  on  the  basis  of  the 
detailed  reports  of  ''labor  surplus"  and  '* labor  wanted"  subnutted  by  the  various 
Federal  directors,  as  required  oy  the  preceding  paragraph. 

8.  Inter-zone  or  national  clearance  will  be  effected  by  the  national  clearine;  house 
at  Washington  on  the  basis  of  weekly  or  more  frecfuent  reports  of  "labor  surplus*'  or 
''labor  wanted"  remaining  undisposed  of  or  deemed  undisposable  by  the  system  of 
zone  clearances,  such  weekly  reports  to  be  furnished  the  national  clearing  house  by 
the  various  zone  clearance  ofticers.  In  every  such  case  the  method  of  operation  shall 
be  for  the  national  cleariug  house  to  communicate  the  facts  of  the  particular  labor 
situation  to  the  zone  clearance  officers  (or  in  emergencies  to  the  Federal  directors  of 
the  States)  which  appear  from  the  reports  in  hand  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
lack  of  labor  or  of  labor  opportunities  indicated  by  the  reports. 

9.  Zone  clearance  officers  will  be  responsible  for  the  prompt  dissemination  to  all 
interested  officers  of  the  information  reported  to  them  oy  the  Federal  directors  of 
the  States  within  their  zones  and  by  the  national  clearing  house.  They  shall  report 
to  the  national  clearing  house  weekly  or  more  frequently  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  all  parts  of  their  respective  zones,  including 
^surpluses  of  labor"  and  "labor  wanted"  remaining  undisposed  of,  as  contemplatea 
by  paragraph  8  above.  In  any  case  of  emergency,  or  whenever  in  his  judgment  it 
may  seem  advisable  and  practicable,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  zone  clearance  officer 
of  any  zone  to  communicate  directly  with  the  zone  clearance  officer  of  an  adjoining 
zone  with  a  view  to  effecting  directly  and  without  loss  of  time  the  adjustment  of  labor 
«upply  and  demand  as  between  such  two  or  more  zones. 

10.  Federal  directors  should  submit  to  the  zone  clearance  officer  on  Saturday  of 
^each  week  a  report  indicating  the  interstate  shipments  of  labor,  if  any,  that  have 
been  made  dunns  such  week.  No  particular  form  is  required  for  this  report.  A 
letter  containing  detailed  information  as  to  the  places  from  and  to  which  such  ship- 
ments were  made,  the  dates,  the  number  of  men  of  each  trade  or  occupation  involved, 
and  the  names  of  the  firms  with  whom  the  help  was  placed  will  be  sufficient. 

11.  Zone  clearance  officers  shall  submit  to  the  national  clearing  house  on  Monday 
of  each  week  a  composite  report  of  interstate  shipments  of  labor  made  in  their  respec- 
tive zones  during  tne  preceding  week.  This  report  should  be  based  on  the  report 
submitted  to  zone  clearance  officers  by  Federal  directors,  as  outlined  in  paragraph  10. 
'  12.  In  addition  to  the  information  derived  from  weekly  or  more  frequent  reports 
from  all  parta  of  the  field  and  from  the  reports  of  labor  or  industrial  departments  of 
the  National  Government  and  of  the  several  States,  the  national  clearing  house  in 
Washington  will  from  time  to  time  conduct  special  investigations  into  emplo>Tnent 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  so  gathered 
the  national  clearing  nouse  will  endeavor  to  maintain  an  efficient  national  clearance 
system  by  the  following  means: 

(a)  By  the  prompt  transmission  by  mail  or  tel^japh  of  information  as  to  "labor 
surplus"  and  "labor  wanted"  to  the  zone  clearance  officers  who  appear  to  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  or  to  the  Federal  directors  of  the  States 
who  appear  to  be  in  such  a  position. 

(6)  By  the  publication  of  a  weekly  bulletin  of  such  information  considering  the 
entire  country,  with  additional  pertinent  information  as  to  employment  co|iditions 
and  prospects  bearing[  on  the  labor  market. 

(c)  By  the  publication  of  a  monthly  summary  of  labor  and  employment  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  reports  of  registrations,  placements,  and  clear- 
ances, and  full  information  as  to  industrial  conditions  and  prospects  in  this  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

General. 

13.  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (a)  of  Circular  No.  1,  dated  November  20, 1919, 
as  to  the  submission  to  the  administrative  offices  in  Washington  of  a  weekly  report 
ef  employment  activities  (form  Emp.  26)  are  continued  in  force. 

14.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  daily  clearance  reports  required  by  paragraph  6  of 
this  circular,  should  be  based  on  the  results  of  intrastate  clearance  by  which  each 
State  will,  so  far  as  poesible,  supply  its  immediate  needs  from  its  own  resources  of 
workers  and  of  industrial  opportunities.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  wider 
purpose  of  furnishing  trustworthy  information  to  govern  a  system  of  interstate  clear- 
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ance,  it  is  obviouB  that  every  State,  which  is  not  already  so  equipped,  should  as  soon 
as  may  be  possible  develop  a  complete  and  efHcient  system  of  clearance  within  its 
own  borders.  The  Washington  office  will  be  glad  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  States  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  aim. 

The  continental  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is 
divided  into  13  zones,  corresponding,  with  only  a  few  alterations,  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  districts.  The  13  zones,  with  their  head- 
quarters and  the  States  included  in  each,  are  as  follows: 

Federal  employmeni  service — Labor  clearance  zones. 


Zone. 

Headquarters. 

States  included. 

1 

Boston.  Mass 

Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhodts 

Island. 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey. 

2 

New  York.  N.  Y 

3 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Pennsylvania.  Delaware. 
Ohio,  west  Vireinia. 

4 

Columhns.  Ohio 

5 

Ralekh.N.  C 

Maryland,  Vireinia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 

6 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa. 

7 

Chicaeo  III 

8 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 

9 

St.  Pfi'll,  WiTin 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana. 

10 

Kansas  City.  Kans 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wyoming. 
Texas,  New  Mexico. 

11 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

12 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

A  rizona.  Utah.  Nevada,  California. 

13 

Portland,  Oreg 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  made  available  for  the  purpose  it  is  pro 
posed  to  put  a  paid  zone  clearance  officer  in  charge  of  each  of  these 
districts.  At  present,  •  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  put  paid 
officers  in  only  three  of  the  zones,  namely,  zone  No.  6,  centering  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  zone  No.  7,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.;  and 
zone  No.  10,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.  In  the 
remaining  10  zones  the  Federal  director  or  other  unpaid  representa- 
tive of  the  service  in  the  State  where  the  headquarters  of  the  zone 
is  located  acts  as  zone  clearance  officer  in  aadition  to  his  other 
functions  ol  State  representative.  Respecting  the  designation  of 
the  three  zones  with  active  paid  zone  clearance  officers,  Circular 
No.  2  states  that  '*  these  assignments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
the  best  adaptation  of  the  available  resources  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  requirements  of  the  various  zones."  These  zones, 
represent  in  a  general  way  the  agricultural  region  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  harvest  re^on  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  industrial 
district  centering  at  Chicago,  111. 

Under  the  cooperative  agreements  which  the  various  States  have 
entered  into  with  the  Federal  service,  the  State  officials,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  the  Federal  directors  in  their  respective  States, 
are  the  sole  channels  of  communication  through  wnich  the  State 
and  municipal  offices  report.  Thus  all  local  placement  offic^^ 
within  a  State  report  direct  to  the  Federal  director  for  that  State. 
The  local  offices  report  their  surplus  of  regristrations  or  requisitions 
for  help  to  this  official  and  these  are  matched  against  each  other, 
thus  providing  a  basis  for  a  system  of  clearance  between  the  local 
offices.  The  problem  now  before  the  service  is  to  establish  a  more 
effective  system  of  State  clearance.  The  importance  of  this  need  is 
referred  to  in  Circular  No.  2,  as  follows: 

The  national  clearance  syBtem  depends  upon  the  existence  in  each  State  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  effective  system  of  clearance  within  such  State,  and  it  is  assumed 
that,  80  far  as  possible,  each  State  will  supply  its  immediate  needs  from  its  own  re- 
sources of  workers  and  of  industrial  opportunities.  i 
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To  attain  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  each  State  shall  supple- 
ment the  daily  report  of  labor  surplus  and  of  labor  wanted  from  each 
of  its  employment  offices  by  securing  in  addition  (a)  weekly  or  more 
frequent  reports  from  labor  organizations  of  men  seeking  employ- 
ment; (b)  weekly  or  more  frequent  reports  as  to  labor  wanted  from 
farm  agents,  local  employers'  organizations,  etc.,  and  (c)  information 
as  to  men  and  women  wanted  derived  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers  and  from  systematic  inquiries  pursued  from  time 
to  time  among  employers  of  labor. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  process  of  clearing  labor  within  the  State 
is  a  continuous  one,  day  by  day,  if  not  hour  by  hour.  Any  surplus 
of  either  opportunities  or  applicants  remaining  undisposed  ol  at 
the  close  of  the  day  is  then  to  be  reported  to  the  zone  clearance 
officer  and,  so  far  as  it  is  not  promptly  disposed  of  by  him  ^^-ithin  the 
zone,  is  to  be  reported  to  the  national  clearing  house  at  Washington. 
The  important  out  limited  functions  of  the  zone  clearance  offices 
are  thus  defined  in  the  circular: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  functions  of  zone  clearance  officers  are  merely 
executive  and  not  supervisory  in  any  sense.  The  Federal  director  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  service  in  his  State  so  far  as  emplo3nnent  activities  are  concerned. 
The  duties  of  zone  clearance  officers  involve  merely  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  directors  for  the  various  States  within  their  zones  and  do  not  extend 
to  soliciting  opportimities  for  employment,  recruiting  workers,  or  placement  work 
of  any  kind. 

The  matching  of  the  "labor  surplus"  against  the  "labor  wanted" 
takes  place  daihr  within  each  zone,  while  mterzone  or  national  clear- 
ance will  be  effected  by  the  national  clearing  house  at  Wa^ington 
on  the  basis  of  weekly  or  more  frequent  reporte  of  "labor  surplus  '  or 
"labor  wanted."  Tiie  zone  clearance  officers  are  also  reauired  to 
report  weekly,  or  more  frequently,  the  state  of  the  labor  marlket  in  all 
parts  of  their  respective  zones.  While  the  zone  clearance  officer 
usually  communicates  only  through  the  national  office  at  Washing- 
ton, he  is  permitted  in  case  of  emergency  to  commxmicate  directly 
witlx  the  zone  clearance  officer  of  an  adjoining  zone  with  a  view  to 
effecting  directly  and  without  loss  of  time  the  adjustment  of  labor 
surplus  and  demand  as  between  such  two  or  more  zones. 

The  nature  of  the  information  transmitted  from  the  local  office  to 
the  Federal  director,  from  the  Federal  director  to  the  zone  officer,  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  Washington  office  is  indicated  by  the  following 
prepared  forms,  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose: 
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Emp.  9. 
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U.  S.  Departicent  07  Labor, 

U.  S.  EMPL07MKNT  SSRYICE. 


REPORT  OF  Applicants  not  placed  and  willing  to  leave  the  city. 


City.. 
Date. 


Superintendent. 


Name  of 
applicant. 

Principal 
.    occupation. 

Other 
experience. 

Single, 
mar- 
ried, or 
wid- 
owed. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Color. 

Mini- 
mum 
wage 
de- 
mand- 
ed. 

liimlt 

reoom-      ___, 

tion. 

1 

1 

' 

, 

|...... .- 

Instructions:  Fill  out  this  report  daily  and  send  in  with  dally  report.  When  registering  applicants,  be 
sure  to  ask  if  willing  to  leave  the  city,  and  enter  answer  on  the  card.  Before  dismissing  applicants,  after 
failure  to  place  them,  ask  for  thosejwilling  to  leave  locality.    Report  only  those  willing  to  leave. 


Emp.  10. 


U.  S.  DEPARTME^fT  07  LABOR, 
U.  S.  EU7L0TUENT  SERVICE. 


REPORT  OF  ORDERS  FOR  HELP  UNFILLED  AND  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  FILL  LOCALLY. 

aty .' 

Date Superintendent 


Kind  of  work. 

Number 
wanted. 

Prob- 

able 

wages. 

Hours. 

Sex. 

Color. 

Age 
limit. 

Duration 
of  Job. 

Latest 

date  for 

niling 

order. 

Amount 
employer 
will  pro- 
vide for 
transpor- 
tation. 

Probable 
cost  of 
board. 

1 

Instructions:  Fill  out  this  report  daily  and  send  in  with  daily  report.  Report  only  those  orders  which 
will  allow  sufficient  time  to  transfer  applicants  and  obtain  all  of  the  information  requested.  If  necessary, 
use  more  than  one  line  in  giving  details  of  orders. 

It  is  also  further  directed  that  the  report  should  specify,  whenever 
workers  are  wanted,  the  specific  plant  needing  them,  the  wages  paid, 
and  the  living  conditions  afforded.  For  this  latter  information  no 
special  form  of  inquirjr  is  demanded,  a  letter  giving  the  necessary  in- 
formation being  sufficient.  In  addition,  telegrapnic  reports  should 
be  submitted  in  any  case  of  acute  shortage  or  surplus  oi  labor,  indi- 
cating the  need  for  immediate  relief. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  these  distinctive  clearance  reports  have  not 
superseded  the  weekly  office  reports  of  business  done,  which  are  still 
transmitted,  but  without  the  intervention  of  the  zone  clearance 
officer,  to  Washington  and  which  are  the  basis  of  the  statistical 
reports  on  employment  conditions  issued  bv  the  Department  of 
Labor.    These  reports  are  submitted  in  the  following  form: 


X,,  U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVIC 
Y  BY  LOCAL  OFFICES 


MEKT  OF  LaBOIL 
4ENT  SEBVICE. 

We«k  ending. 


1 

1  Help  wanted. 

Referred. 

Report 

-  ■      « 

......... .....1. ...... 

1 
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sonnel,  up  to  the  reorganization  of  the  service  necessitated  by  the 
discontinuance  of  its  field  work  on  October  10,  1919.  In  the  Division 
of  Operations  the  section  on  soldiers  and  sailors'  work,  and  in  the 
Division  of  Organization  the  section  in  charge  of  community  labor 
boards  and  State  advisory  boards  were  then  discontinued,  and  a 
special  assistant  of  the  Director  General  appointed  to  organize  the 
system  of  labor  clearance.  There  was  also  created  a  section  on 
employment  statistics  in  the  Division  of  Operations,  and  in  this 
division  was  also  vested  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  directors  in 
the  several  States  and  of  the  zone  officers  and  field  agents  appointed 
to  serve  in  connection  with  the  clearance  system. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SEEVIOE. 

As  appears  from  the  foregoing  survey,  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  during  the  year  with  which  this  report 
deals  fall  naturally  into  two  perioos — the  one  covering  the  last  tnree  , 
months  (July-September,  1919)  of  serious  unemploynrient,  during 
which  the  service,  though  with  diminished  resources,  maintained  and 
operated  226  employment  bureaus  in  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  other  coinciding  with  the  revival  of 
peace-time  industry  and  the  practical  disappearance  of  laree-scale 
imemployment,  extending  from  October  11,  1919,  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  when  the  service  found  itself  restricted  to  the  functions  of 
a  central  clearing  house  for  labor.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employment  ofiices  consequent  on  these  changes,  involving  as  it  did 
the  dispersion  of  the  trained  personnel  which  had  been  built  up  during 
the  two  years  of  war  and  demobilization,  is  reflected  in  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  registrations,  placements,  etc.,  indicated  in  the 
diagram  on  the  opposite  page,  while  the  same  diagram  shows  the 
subseauent  steady  growth  in  efficiency  of  the  system  of  cooperation 
with  the  States  which  was  effected  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1919.  Much  of  this  fluctuation  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  change  in 
industrial  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1919  which  rapidly  converted  a 
large  labor  surplus  into  a  labor  deficit,  but  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  and  placements  from  453,730  of  the  former  and  344,800 
of  the  latter  in  the  last  three  months  of  1919  to  646,000  of  the  former 
and  547,542  of  the  latter  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
a  period  during  which  there  was  no  marked  change  in  the  industrial 
situation,  would  indicate  that  the  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  six  months  from  October  to  March  was  largely  due  to  the 
enforced  abandonment  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of 
its  field  work. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  year  was  reached  in  August,  1919,  when 
there  were  reported  390,629  applications  for  work,  444,802  requisi- 
tions for  help,  340,403  persons  referred  to  positions  and  266,872 
employed;  the  lowest  in  October,  when  the  number  of  applications  for 
employment  fell  to  136,337  and  the  number  of  actual  placements  re- 
ported to  96,153. 
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The  large  number  of  special  bureaus  of  this  character,  upwards  of 
2,500,  which  had  during  the  preceding  six  months  been  established 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  country,  were  in  general  adequate  to  the  task  of  taking 
care  of  the  service  men  who  returned  to  their  homes  in  those  com- 
mimities.  In  all  the  cities  and  in  many  rural  communities  as  well, 
the  great  welfare  agencies,  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  others  continued 
their  effective  cooperation  with  the  United  Stat^  Employment 
Service  in  this  great  undertaking  throughout  the  period  of  demobili- 
zation. 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  instances  of  individual  hardship,  of 
men  for  whom  the  opportunities  they  sought  could  not  easily  be 
found,  but  these  were  either  cases  where  the  experience  of  the  war 
had  created  new  ambitions  which  could  not  at  once  be  realized  or 
representatives  of  certain  professional  groups — as  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  engineers — ^\^'ho  could  not  at  once  reestablish  themselves  in 
practice.  With  these  comparatively  rare  exceptions  little  difficulty 
was  found  in  secm-ing  appropriate  work  for  all  who  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  our  returning  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  found  employment  through  these  varied  cooper- 
ating agencies.  Few  of  the  soldiers'  bureaus  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions made  regular  reports.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  otates  Employment  Service  that  in  the  10  months  from 
December  1,  1918,  to  September  27,  1919,  758,474  discharged  service- 
men registered  applications  for  employment  and  that  t&ough  the 
direct  agency  of  the  service  employment  was  secured  for  474,085  of 
this  number. 

FARM  AND  HABVE8T  WO&K. 

The  conditions  which  made  an  increased  agricultural  production  a 
matter  of  vital  necessitv  did  not  come  to  an  end  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Indeed,  new  conditions  of  increased  urgency  supervened 
on  the  coming  of  peace — conditions  of  famine  in  central  ana  eastern 
Europe  and  oi  an  increasing  rise  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  our  own 
country  and  in  western  Europe.  For  these  reasons  the  efforts  which 
were  made  in  the  year  1918-19  to  stimulate  farm  production  and  to 
secure  the  harvesting  of  farm  produce  were  renewed  and  intensified 
during  the  past  year.  The  patriotic  urge  which  had  created  the 
Boys^  Workmg  Reserve  and  which  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  had 
led  countless  private  citizens  to  devote  themselves  to  farm  and  garden 
production  was  spent  and  the  task  of  filling  the  void  devolved  upK>n 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  had  been  imdertaken 
early  in  the  spring  by  establishing  contact  with  farm  bureaus,  farm 
agents,  agriculturS  schools,  and  rural  postmasters,  and  by  working 
out  plans  of  cooperation  with  these  agencies.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities  special  farm  labor  bureaus  were  established  in  the  offices  of  tne 
service  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  farm  hands  during  the  season  of 
plowing  and  planting;  and  nnaUy  a  nation-wide  campaim,  which 
extended  to  the  coUeges  and  universities  of  the  East  and  the  Far  West, 
was  carried  on  to  provide  the  army  of  workers  needed  for  the  harvest 
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in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Middle  West.     For  the  purpose  of  r 
and  distributing  harvest  hands,  many  of  the  permanent  fie 
were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  experienced  farm  ag< 
the  activities  of  thase  officas  were  supplemented  by  the  estal 
at  strategic  points  of  12  temporary  offfces.    The  result 
efforts,  combmed  with  an  extensive  campaign  of  publicity, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  was  secured  to  harvest  the  enti 
crop  of  1919.     The  number  of  harvest  hands  actually  regis t 
directed  to  jobs  in  the  wheat  fields  during  the  season  in  the 
maintained  for  the  purpose  was  53,072,  while  many  thousai 
passed  tlirough  the  offices  and  received  general  instructions  i 
the  fields. 

While  up  to  the  end  of  June  of  this  year  only  the  Texas  a 
homa  fields  had  been  harvested,  similar  efforts  have  been 
provide  the  labor  required  for  the  entire  wheat  belt  for  the  i 
1920,  and  thus  far  with  the  same  ratifying  result.  Ind 
cumulative  effect  of  the  publicity  which  the  harvasting  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  received  during  the  past  two  years  had  made 
an  easier  one  tiiis  year  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  n 
a  spontaneous  drift  of  labor  suited  to  this  kind  of  work  to 
from  which  the  Nation's  bread  supply  is  mainly  drawn, 
result  that  the  function  of  the  farm  labor  offices  has  been 
tribution  rather  than  the  recruitment  of  harvest  hands.  It  i: 
clear  from  reports  gathered  by  the  Washington  office  of  th 
that  the  entire  crop  of  1920  will  be  promptly  harvested  and  1 
The  entire  operation  was  directed  from  the  zone  clearari 
estabUshed  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  earlv  in  the  spring  of  192 

The  report  of  the  zone  clearance  officer  on  the  operatior 
year  1919-20  follows: 

HARVEST   LABOR   REPORT,  1919-20. 

Department  op  Labor, 

U.  ,S.  Employment  Ser\ 
Kansas  Cityj  Kans.f  Augicst 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Kansas  City  field 
July  1,  1919,  until  its  discontinuance  in  September  of  that  year,  and  oi 
of  the  zone  clearance  officer  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  i: 
15  to  June  30,  1920,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  recruiting 
bution  of  harvest  labor  throughout  the  "Big  Wheat  Belt"  which  extends  i 
to  North  Dakota,  through  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  th 

Following  the  harvest  of  1919  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska, 
virtually  finished  by  June  30,  1919,  so  far  as  the  placement  of  harvest  labc 
corned,  the  ofiicers  attached  to  the  field  office  proceeded  northward  into  tl 
for  the  piupose  of  assisting  the  local  agencies.  As  most  of  the  harvest  lal 
South  Dakota  comes  from  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  fields  the  problem  be 
of  distribution  rather  than  of  recruiting  and  for  that  purpose  temporary  c 
opened  at  Aberdeen,  Redfield,  and  Watertown,  and  assistance  renaered  th 
established  offices  at  Sioux  Falls  and  Mitchell.  A  surplus  of  labor  develo] 
State  due  to  the  unusually  heavy  drift  from  the  southern  fields,  where  ai 
acreage  had  been  harvested,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  unscrupulous  prival 
in  Chicago  deliberately  misrepresented  conditions  in  the  South  Dakota 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  the  principal  gateway  to  the  South  Dakota  field 
additional  officers  were  placed  in  the  office  in  that  city  to  assist  in  handling 
movement  of  labor. 
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In  North  Dakota  offices  were  opened  at  Oakes,  Jamestown,  and  Grand  Forks,  a 
permanent  office  having  already  been  established  at  Fargo.  Tne  offices  in  this  State 
were  continued  until  the  harvest  was  well  over,  and  reports  show  that  1,818  men  were 
directed  to  employment. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1920  the  Employment  Service  found  it  possible  to  establish 
'the  zone  clearance  office  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  having  particularly  in  mind  the  har- 
vest labor  needs  of  the  principal  grain  growing  States  of  the  Central  West.  The  zone 
office  took  early  steps  to  ascertain  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  and  the  probable  num- 
ber of  men  that  would  be  needed  during  the  cutting  season,  and  in  this  connection  the 
writer  personally  visited  points  in  all  the  States  mentioned.  In  Texas  it  was  found 
that  the  "  Panhandle '^  counties  had  prospects  of  a  very  good  wheat  crop  and  at  the 
ur^fent  request  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Amarillo  a  temporary  office  was  estab- 
lished in  that  city.  Another  office  was  opened  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the  neces- 
sity can  readily  be  shown  when  it  is  found  that  during  the  period  from  June  14  to 
July  10,  2,816  men  were  placed  through  the  Fort  Worth  office. 

As  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  now  maintain  a  system  of  State  employment 
offices  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the 
activity  of  the  zone  office  in  these  States  was  limited  to  the  issuance  of  bulletins  giv- 
ing acres^e,  probable  cutting  dates,  wages,  etc.,  the  distribution  of  labor  being 
through  the  regular  State  offices.  The  following  taken  from  a  report  by  the  Federal 
director  of  Oklahoma  is  of  general  interest: 

"We  did  less  advertising  and  used  less  publicity  in  out  of  State  newspapers  and 
spent  less  money  per  capita  in  the  State  in  handling  the  harvest  l|ibor  problem  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  field  organization  for  distribution  purposes  was  superior 
this  year  to  that  of  the  past;  besides  there  was  complete  cooperation  with  outside 
States  with  which  the  department  was  in  touch  at  all  times.  Labor  was  moved  into 
the  State  in  groups  from  surrounding  States  by  telegraph.  There  was  a  surplus  of 
men  to  be  had  from  several  States  which  we  did  not  have  to  disturb  because  there 
was  no  demand  for  them.  The  department  has  yet  to  hear  of  any  complaint  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  harvest  labor  problem  was  handled  this  year.  »  *  ♦ 
The  total  cost  per  capita  for  making  harvest  labor  placements  this  year  was  approxi- 
mately 11  cents." 

The  wage  paid  harvest  hands  this  year  for  the  ordinary  kinds  of  work,  such  as  shock- 
ing, pitching,  etc.,  has  ranged  from  40  cents  an  hour,  with  board,  as  p»aid  in  northern 
Texas  and  southern  Oklahoma  to  70  cents,  with  board,  the  scale  officially  set  by  the 
farmers  of  the  principal  wheat  growing  counties  in  Kansas.  The  wa^e  as  announced 
this  year  was  from  10  jto  20  cents  an  hour  higher  than  last  year,  but  it  is  the  writer ]s 
opimon  that  it  did  not  cost  the  farmers  as  a  whole  any  more  to  harvest  their  grain  this 
season  than  last.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  advertised  wage  failed 
to  bring  in  sufficient  labor,  which  caused  farmers  to  bid  against  each  other  lor  men, 
and  thousands  of  harvest  hands  were  transported  from  Kansas  City  to  western  Kansas 
with  fare  paid  and  a  promised  wage  of  60  to  70  cents  an  hour,  and  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  m  certain  districts  men  were  paid  as  high  as  $15  per  day  for  short  periods. 
This  year  the  farmers  decided  to  avoid  the  wild  scramble  for  harvest  labor  and  the 
stealing  of  hands  from  one  another  by  offering  an  attractive  wage  at  the  outset.  That 
the  wage  as  fixed  (70  cents,  with  board)  had  the  desired  result  has  been  evident,  for 
not  only  has  there  been  an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  but  men  of  an  unusually  high 
class  were  attracted  to  the  wheat  belt.  A  few  complaints  have  been  heard  to  the 
effect  that  all  counties  did  not  adhere  to  the  advertised  scale  and  to  a  certain  extent 
this  appears  to  be  true,  but  only  with  respect  to  a  district  l}ang  on  the  edge  of  the 
"Big  Belt."  The  principal  wheat  growing  counties  maintained  the  publiedied 
wage. 

Year  by  year  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  class  of  men  who  take  up 
harvest  work.  As  recently  as  five  years  ago  the  majority  of  harvest  hands  were  re- 
ported to  be  of  the  hobo  and  casual  labor  class.  This  has  all  been  chaneed  and  this 
season  ha<^  seen  thousands  of  men  who  follow  farm  work  as  their  regular  vocation 
taking  part  in  the  work.  Thousands  of  collie  men  from  \'irtually  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  engaged  in  harvest  work  this  year.  Could  the  farmer  choose  his  own 
labor  he  would,  no  doubt,  pick  the  experienced  farm  hand,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  collie  man  is  rapidly  coming  into  the  preferred  class.  These  young  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  "soft"  at  the  outset,  but  those  who  stick  through  the  first  few  da^^B  make 
good  hands.  They  are  universally  liked  because  of  their  gentlemanly  conduct  and 
willingness  to  work;  ver>'  few  shirkers  are  found  among  them.  The  following  list 
of  occupations  taken  from  sheets  picked  at  random  shows  the  wide  range  of  employ- 
ment usually  followed  by  men  who  come  to  the  harvest  fields;  Lumberman,  cook, 
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prize  fif^ter,  tiainer,  conductor,  motorman,  JEanner,  laborer,  student,  bartender, 
mechanic,  carpenter,  clerk,  Btenographer.  dockworker,  section  hand.  The  I.  W.  W., 
who  in  the  past  have  been  a  great  source  of  worry  to  the  fanner,  have  been  conspiciously 
absent,  ana  agitators  have  caused  but  Uttie  trouble  in  the  fields  this  season.  There 
are,  of  course,  alwa^  a  few  disgruntled  individuals  and  a  certain  element  who  try  to 
hold  out  for  exorbitant  wages,  but  the  real  disturber  and  the  individual  who  has 
vented  his  spite  by  setting  fire  to  standing  fields  or  by  placing  spikes  and  pieces  of 
iron  in  shocks  of  grain  for  the  jmrpose  of  injuring  thrashing  machines  has  not  been 
in  evidence. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  harvest  help  in  the  Middle  West  this  season  and  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  regular  monthly  farm  hand,  and  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  this  condition  can  be  maintained  through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  well- 
oiganized  employment  offices.  That  there  is  an  unplaced  supply  of  f{^  labor  can 
be  illustrated  bv  the  en>erience  of  a  well-known  Nebraska  farmer,  who  requested  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  employment  office  to  assist  him  in  getting  a  married  farm  hand. 
He  offered  a  wage  of  $75  a  month  the  year  round,  a  house  to  live  in,  a  cow,  use  of  a 
horse,  garden  spot,  and  fuel.  To  make  doubly  sure  that  he  would  have  an  applicant 
for  the  job  he  also  inserted  a  want  ad.  in  a  Kansas  City  paper  requesting  interested 
persons  to  call  upon  him  in  his  hotel  room.  Seventy-five  men  applied  for  the  place 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  12  m.  Right  here  we  have  74  farm  hands  unplaced 
and  looking  for  farm  work;  most  of  these  men  were,  no  doubt,  experienced  hanas  who 
had  left  the  country  to  try  city  life,  but  were  now  ready  to  return,  and  what  is  true  in 
Kansas  City  will  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  throughout  the  countrv.  and  if 
the  employment  offices  in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  some  of  tne  smaller,  could  nave  as 
a  feature  of  their  work  a  special  farm-service  section,  with  one  or  more  men  giving 
their  whole  time  and  undivided  attention  to  recruiting  and  placing  farm  labor,  the 
situation  is  sure  to  be  materially  relieved.  The  former  needs  a  special  service,  which 
can  not  be  given  by  an  office  where  but  one  or  two  men  are  employed  who  find  it 
necessary  to  wait  upon  hundreds  of  applicants  for  all  kinds  of  i>ositions,  and  who,  be- 
cause of  the  very  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled  to  work,  find  it  impossible 
to  nve  an  applicant  for  a  farm  job  any  more  attention  than  one  applying  for  a  place 
as  dishwasher  or  for  an  hour's  work  putting  in  a  ton  of  coal.  The  establishment  of 
farm-service  sections  will  go  far  toward  permanently  relieving  the  acute  labor  condi- 
tions now  facing  the  formers  of  the  countrv  at  large. 

The  general  practice  in  recruiting  and  aistributing  harvest  labor  has  been  to  en- 
courage men  to  report  to  the  larger  offices,  such  as  Oklahoma  City  and  Enid,  Okla. ; 
Kansas  City^  Mo.;  Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  Kans.;  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
Sioux  City,  lowa;  and  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  whence  they  have  been  directed  to  one  of  the 
smaller  offices  or  to  a  community  or  a  county  agent  for  redistribution  locally.  The 
zone  office  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  harv^t  situation  throughout  the  season, 
and  frequent  bulletins  giving  cutting  dates,  wages,  demand  for  labor,  location  of 
offices,  and  other  pertinent  facts  were  issued.  As  a  further  aid  to  the  recruiting 
campaign  approximately  15,000  posters  announcing  probable  cutting  dates  and  loca- 
tion of  offices  were  hung  up  in  as  many  post  offices  in  territory  from  which  most  of  the 
harvest  labor  was  expected  to  come.  Employment  offices  and  zone  clearanace  officers 
outside  the  wheat  belt  rendered  assistance  ol  great  value  and  showed  ev^ry  desire 
to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the  ''Big  Wheat  Bdt"  shoidd  not  lack  ol  sufficient  labor 
to  harvest  the  ndlUons  of  acres  sown  to  wheat.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas 
City  cooperated  as  usual  and  furnished  several  clerks  to  the  temporary  office  opened 
in  the  Union  Depot  in  that  city.  The  Kansas  State  Ajgricultural  College  and  county 
agents'  oiganization  were  "exceedingly  active  participants.  The  office  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  handled  thousands  of  men,  but  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  consequent  impatience  of  th«  men  to  get  into  closer  proximity  to  tl^  fields  com- 
paiativelv  few  were  directed  to  actual  employment  from  this  city.  Tliis  year,  un- 
fortunately, a  great  many  men  were  induced  to  enter  the  fields  two  weeks  too  early 
by  independent  and  wildcat  advortising  on  the  part  of  persons  who  were  more  con- 
cerned in  securing  a  surplus  of  labor  than  in  an  equitable  distribution  and  a  square 
deal  to  the  men.  Independent  advertising  is  hara  to  control,  and  men  who  are  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  wheat  fields  by  inspired  news  stories,  paid  advertiaine,  etc.,  unless 
such  advertising  bears  the  indorsement  of  the  Employment  Service,  uways  take  a 
chance  of  being  the  victims  of  selfish  communities  or  individuals. 
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The  following  table  ahowB  the  direction  of  harvest  hands  by  offices: 

Texas* 

Fort  Worth 2,816 

AmariUo 115 

2, 931 

Oklahoma: 

Alva 1,115 

Carmen 1, 775 

Enid 2,630 

Guymon 470 

Kingfisher. 225 

Oklahoma  City 1,350 

Woodward 1,200 

8,765 

Kansas: 

Wichita 4,000 

Hutchinson 11, 000 

Kansas  City 1,700 

Salina 9,500 

Topeka 500 

Parsons 200 

26,900 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 1,383 

Lincoln 3, 585 

Fairbuiy 142 

5, 110 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City » 1,550 

Kansas  City  depot  branch *  2, 338 

3,888 

Iowa: 

Sioux  City 764 

764 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen 652 

Huron 289 

Watertown 160 

Mitchell 1,650 

Sioux  Fidla 145 

2,896 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks 318 

Jamestown 89 

Cakes. 546 

Fargo 865 

1,818 

Grand  total 53,072 

A.  L.  Barkman, 

Zone  Clearance  Officer, 

JTJNIOB  WORK. 

With  the  curtailment  of  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  fiscalyear  of 
1919,  anionff  other  divisions  discontinued  wa«  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve.  The  eKmination  of  this  service  would  have  left  uncared  for 
and  without  means  of  assistance  in  finding  positions  the  thousands 
of  boys  then  in  agriculture  for  whom  the  aivision  had  beeu  estab- 
lished. Other  thousands  in  industry  for  whdm  no  provision  as  re- 
spects placement  and  entry  into  industry  had  ever  been  made  were 
also  to  De  considered. 

>  It  is  astimatad  that  at  laast  12,000  additional  liands  passed  fhroogh  these  oflleeB  and  received  general 
Infonnatioii  aboat  the  flelds. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Junior  Division,  which  took  t 
Boys'  Working  Reserve,  was  the  ''guidance  and  pla 
and  girls  under  21  years  of  age."     The  junior  work 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  with  other 
ested  in  juvenile  problems. 

The  enterprise  is  still  in  its  initial  stages,  although 
in  March,  1919.  Cooperation  has  been  established  ^ 
tional  authorities  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pi 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  I 
and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  The  United  States  Emp] 
generally  pays  half  the  expenses  and  the  local  schc 
Local  school  officials  are  in  charge  of  the  active  wor 
The  Federal  office  sets  standards  and  furnishes  guidai 
in  the  work. 

In  order  to  build  up  a  staff  of  trained  vocational  gi 
the  United  States  Emplojmaent  Service  has  undertal 
or  pay  for  study  scholarships  in  the  universities.  Th 
scholarehips  (at  the  University  of  Chicago)  have  beei 
main  si^ificance  of  this  branch  of  the  service  lies  not 
its  achievement  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  mad< 
beginning  in  vocational  guidance  and  placement  on  a 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Division  fc 

REPORT  OF  jmriOR  DIVISION. 

The  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Employm< 
poses  to  select  the  right  kind  of  employment  for  Doys  ai 
occupational  life  and  to  offer  employers  the  best  possil 
the  selection  of  their  jxmior  employees.  It  was  brougl 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  (1)  schools  have  a  ver 
play  in  selecting  and  training  young  people  for  their 
the  economic  world.  (2)  Industry  has  serious  need  of  i 
proper  guidance  industrially  and  particularly  intellij 
and  follow-up  of  all  young  people  may  be  effected,  (i 
have  a  channel  through  which  a  tide  of  informatioi 
flowing  back  to  them  r^arding  the  organization  rec 
changes  in  industry. 

In  cooperation  with  the  pubUc-sctool  systems,  the  < 
extends  Federal  aid  to  all  young  wage  earners  in  a  stud 
aptitudes,  and  abilities  residting  in  more  scientific  adj 
dustrial  or  commercial  life.  This  division  operates  in 
contact  with  school  systems  offering  to  them  a  sciei 
effectively  distributing  the  school  product.  It  goes  fu 
as  it  does,  that  modem  education  does  not  end  with  sc 
Boys  and  girls  placed  in  positions  through  its  efforts 
supervision  by  systematic  follow-up  or  supervision,  and 
of  their  success  or  failure  in  industry  is  reported  back 
thus  affording  to  schools  a  channel  through  which  th( 
process  of  ecmcation  can  be  known  and  measured  ac 
fects  in  academic  curricula  can  be  remedied,  change 
noted,  and  its  demands  more  scientificaUy  met. 

The  Junior  Division  establishes  such  contacts  wit! 
seem  advisable  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of  jui 
in  order  that  their  needs  for  help  may  be  properly  m( 
ployment  opportimities  for  junior  workers  may  be  ai 
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pooled.  It  studies  and  surveys  the  various  industries  in  communities 
m  order  that  proper  iirformation  regarding  trades,  positions,  or  other 
employment  may  be  instantly  avaimble  for  the  guidance  of  both  the 
apphcant  and  the  school  system.  Contact  with  the  school  systems 
make  available  the  supply  of  junior  wage  earners.  Their  needs  are 
anticipated  and  adequately  and  effectively  met  by  such  contacts 
between  education  and  industry.  Furthermore,  it  constantly  pro- 
motes the  progressive  improvement  of  the  educational  institutions 
and  the  youth-employing  industries  of  the  Nation.  The  joint  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  pubUc-schoql  systems  should 
eventuaDy  have  great  effect  on  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  all-im- 
portant employment  problem. 

Cities  desiring  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  estab- 
lishing junior  offices  in  cooperation  with  their  public-school  systems 
are  oi^anized  into  two  divisions  under  the  school  system,  coordinated 
usually  by  the  associate  superintendent  of  schools^  who  is  both  a 
school  officer  and  a  Federal  representative  on  a  nominal  salary  basis. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Division  of  Education  to  educate  the  youth  and 
to  offer  such  educational  advice  as  may  be  necessary  tlirough  the 
utilization  of  industrial  information.  Educational  guidances,  occu- 
pational information  courses,  analysis  and  the  development  of  char- 
acter are  functions  under  this  division. 

The  Division  of  Employment  coordinated  with  the  Division  of 
Education  offers  vocational  guidance,  placement,  and  supervision  of 
the  school  product.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  great  distnbutive  arm 
of  the  school  system.  By  means  of  its  industrialdepartment,  through 
a  scientific  follow-up,  reports,  and  surveys,  industrial  research^  infor- 
mation, and  job  analyses,  it  constantly  ''serves"  the  Division  of 
Education  with  a  very  ^valuable  fund  of  information.  It  operates  in 
close  contact  with  the*  school  permit  office  in  the  case  of  ooys  and 
girls  who  require  working  permits,  thus  affording  the  only  means  of 
pooling  the  junior  labor  supply  at  its  source,  effectively  distributing 
this  supply,  and  constantly  supervising  the  result  of  its  efforts. 

During  the  year  offices  were  established  in  16  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  was  impossible  to  comply  with  all  the  reauests  for 
organization  assistance  received  .due  to  Jack  of  funds  ana  trained 
personnel.  It  is  expected  that  24  such  offices  will  be  established 
throughout  the  country  this  year.  A  very  comprehensive  book  on 
this  subject  has  recently  been  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Division 
and  is  now  in  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

An  analysis  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Junior 
Division  indicates  that  this  division  offers  employers  the  following 
service: 

1.  Access  to  available  workers  coming  from  our  public  high 

schools    and    elementary   schools;  such   workers   clearing 
through  local  central  bureaus. 

2.  Definite  Knowledge  of  the  applicant's  school  and  employment 

experience. 

3.  Cooperation  of  both  schools  and  employment  bureaus  in 

developing  talent  required  for  school  and  promotion. 

4.  Reducing  turnover  and  lessening  of  the  social  and  economic 

losses  involved  as  well  as  checking  the  social  unrest  due  to 
unemployment  and  constant  changing  of  positions. 
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The  service  rendered  by  the  Junior  Division  will  reach  i 
state  of  efficiency  by  thorouffh  cooperation  from  employe 
school  officials,  arid  the  public.  Although  still  in  its  ore 
stage,  the  Junior  Division  bids  fair  to  supply  a  much-neede< 

WOMAN'S  WOBK. 

The  woman's  work  in  the  United  States  Employment  Sei 
the  entire  service,  h^  had  a  constant  struggle,  owing  to  di 
financial  resources,  to  meet  serious  conditions  resulting 
rapid  demobilization  of  war  workers,  both  industrial  and  cl 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Director  Gener: 
year  1919,  page  41,  which  shows  the  development  of  the 
work;  also,  to  pages  21  and  22,  which  shows  a  copy  of  the 
duced  by  Mr.  Nolan  of  California  (H.  R.  4305),  and  by  Mi 
of  Iowa  (S.  1442),  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  I 
a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  thd 
ment  of  a  woman  as  Assistant  Director  General. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1919,  to  October  10,  1919. 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  able  by  coopers 
the  State,  municipfil,  and  private  organizations,  to  coorc 
activities  of  the  community  and  continue  many  of  its  400 
divisions  (48  of  which  were  in  the  main  offices  and  352  in  t 
offices).     iViter  October  10,  1919,  when  the  EmploymonI 
owing  to  lack  of  funds,  was  obliged  to  close  all  independent  ]  i 
offices,   the  aid  and  cooperation  of  many  women's  orgai 
namely,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  Young  Women's 
Association,  Red  Cross,  National  Catholic  War  Council,   I 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Alumnse,   the  National  League  for 
Service,  made  it  possible  to  continue  many  women's  div ; 
only  up  to  October  10  but  to  June  30,  1920. 

The  wonderful  cooperation  and  aid  given  by  organizatioi 
extent  to  which  municipalities  and  organizations  have 
State  and  Federal  service  to  continue  the  work  indicates  tl 
and  the  need  of  its  continuance. 

After  October  10,  1919,  the  Employment  Service,  owing  I 
funds  was  obliged  to  close  all  independent  placement  oil 
which  was  given  by  civic  and  welfare  organizations  was  gi\  ; 
purpose  of  keeping  intact  the  employment  organization  pc  i 
passtige  of  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  in  which  women's  organi 
over  the  coimtry  have  taken  a  keen  and  active  intere$  i 
assistance  of  this  character  was  helpful  during  the  emc 
finding  positions  for  the  returning  soldier  and  released  w  i 
it  is  not  practical  as  a  permanent  policy,  as  the  employme: 
these  organizations  is  merely  incidental  to  their  primar 
and  on  June  30, 1920,  this  cooperation  was  finally  discontin 

f)art  of  all  these  women's  organizations  which  had  not  ^ 
rom  the  work  prior  to  this  date. 

Each  of  the  33  States  cooperating  with  the  United  S  i 
ployment  Service  has  established  women's  departments  I  i 

general  offices  in  small  cities  handling  both  men  and  w  i 
October,  1919,  the  assistant  to  the  Federal  director  of  Mi(  i 
appointed  Federal  director  for  that  State.     This  appoin 
tne  first  where  a  woman  had  been  appointed  as  Federal  di  ; 
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State.    Womenhave  been  appointed  as  superintendents  of  a  number 
of  the  local  offices  handling  both.men  and  women's  work. 

In  April,  1920,  when  information  was  received  at  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  release  of  emergency  workers  drawn  to  Washington 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  war  service,  the  Director  General 
sent  the  following  letter  on  the  replacement  of  demobilized  war 
workers  to  all  Federal  directors: 

April  29,  1920. 

This  office  has  been  advised  th&t  a  large  number  of  clerks  and  other  emeiigency 
workers  drawn  to  Washington  from  all  paiiB  of  the  countxy  for  war  service  will  be 
released  before  June  30. 

Special  effort  will  be  reauired  to  reinstate  tl^m  in  private  employment  without 
serious  loss  of  time.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  to  assist  through  its  local  agencies 
in  the  replacement  of  these  workers  in  their  home  towns.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  prompt  action  in  this  matter  you  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  divisional  director 
of  civilian  relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  communicate  the  information  herein  con- 
tained to  your  representatives  and  to  all  cooperating  agencies  throughout  your  State. 

Application  csuxis  of  the  workers  will  be  secured  in  advance  of  Uieir  release,  and 
will  be  referred  to  the  Federal  directors  of  the  States  to  which  the  applicants  belong, 
or  in  which  they  propose  to  seek  emplo3rment.  These  application  cards  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  either  by  the  divisional  director  of  the  Rea  Cross  or  by  the  national 
clearing  house  in  Washington,  and  upon  the  receipt  thereof  it  is  requested  that  everv 
effort  be  made  to  place  the  applicants  in  the  kind  of  employment  tney  are  seeldng4 

This  office  will  keep  you  informed  of  any  and  all  lurtner  developments  in  the 
situation,  and  requests  that  you  report  the  progress  of  the  work  in  your  State. 

Through  this  cooperation  with  the  Federal  directors  and  the  Red 
Cross  a  large  number  of  the  released  war  workers  were  found  employ- 
ment in  their  home  States. 

The  records  of  our  statistical  section  show  that  of  the  33  States  and 
municipalities  cooperating  with  the  service,  comprehending  in  all 
266  offices  througnout  the  country,  the  development  of  woman's 
work  hi\s  been  a  jfeature.  In  the  majority  of  offices,  special  depart- 
ments for  the  placement  of  women  nave  been  established,  while  in 
others  plans  for  the  work  have  been  initiated. 

Fuitner  investigation  shows  that  of  the  registrations  21  per  cent 
are  women;  of  the  calls  for  help  21  per  cent  are  women;  of  place- 
ments 22  per  cent  are  women. 

Through  the  decentralization  of  the  clearance  system  it  has  been 
possible  to  furnish  information  through  zones  composed  of  groups  of 
States  comprising  a  closely  knit  industrial  area  which  leads  to  the 
administrative  offices  in  Washington  the  function  of  clearing  the 
surplus  of  labor  or  employment  opportunities.  Special  attention  is 
being  given  to  professional  clearance. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  conference  with  the  Federal  director 
to  stimulate  the  woman's  work  within  the  State;  to  establish  a 
uniform  standard  of  placement;  to  develop  new  opportunities  for 
women;  and  to  change  the  drift  of  women  into  industry  to  an  eflFec- 
tive  direction  of  women  into  industry. 
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Table  1. — Report  of  activities ,  July  1  to  Oct.  ly  1919,  under  Federal  operation — Con. 


State. 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsyWania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Teonessoe 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington — 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 


,  R^i^ra- 
1     tlons. 

Help 
wanted. 

Referred. 

Plaoements. 

3,771 

1,741 

2  681 

2,162 

7,661 

9,179 

7,601 

4,709 

141,268 

135,423 

107,576 

90,708 

18,486 

21,931 

17,808 

15,667 

46,022 

48,977 

82,998 

27,741 

1         23,136 

35,509 

21,654 

12,153 

8,228 

8,530 

8,462 

4,833 

5,23» 

6,456 

4,953 

8,«97 

12,175 

11.265 

10.363 

7,666 

12,28S 

7,539 

7,281 

6,680 

20,578 

31,790 

18,955 

15,Sll 

2,956 

2,779 

2,315 

2,028 

381 

471 

284 

228 

9,398 

15  013 

8,779 

7883 

33,941 

87,775 

29,188 

24,666 

6,038 

6,772 

6,109 

4,337 

31,007 

39,684 

30,421 

22,700 

8,898 

6,274 

3,329 

3,168 

996,643 

1,146,870 

8n,817 

091,4^6 

Table  2. — Report  of  activities  under  State  operation  in  cooperation  toith  United  States 

Employrnent  Service,  Oct,  1, 1919,  to  June  SO,  19t0. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky $ 

Louisiana 

Maln^ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

WlBoonsln 

Wyoming 

Total 


Registra- 
tions. 


1,072 

7,292 

4,924 

89,456 

22,050 

8,164 

190 

16,997 

4,857 

4,219 

252 

138,996 

81,088 

46,704 

8,979 

855 

2,968 

3,962 

6,033 

16,980 

87,720 

83,265 

209 

64,616 

4,397 

10,470 

83 

106,660 


380,910 

4,361 

4,976 

279,653 

37,887 

33,483 

63,411 

7,993 

3,760 

16,960 

81 

7,405 

83,937 

6,484 

74,663 

476 


1,603,603 


Help 
wanted. 


Referred. 


1,160 

7,714 

17,208 

192,683 

15,072 

8,315 

140 

16,977 

13,061 

3,655 

280 

165,419 

87,307 

34,783 

7,165 

6,685 

3,481 

6,653 

13,066 

84,840 

100,734 

108,663 

501 

66,397 

10,663 

11,164 

74 

139,886 

350 

303,706 

3,919 

4,913 

387,836 

43,980 

84,066 

130,618 

9,382 

3,996 

27,098 

40 

9,238 

31,469 

18,384 

97,665 

316 


3,019,189 


1,046 

6,054 

3,913 

180,907 

12,465 

7,279 

183 

15,690 

4,258 

3,960 

316 

123,163 

27,760 

81,898 

6,748 

883 

3,658 

3,906 

6,368 

38,686 

81,036 

79,163 

239 

44,416 

3,476 

10,437 

73 

114,840 

336 

286,487 

3,8S7 

4,173 

222,638 

35,680 

38,091 

47,666 

9,906 

3,664 

13,430 

34 

6,433 

27,013 

4,980 

78,886 

476 


1,679,250 


Plaoemfiats. 


982 

4,788 

3,034 

161,431 

11,676 

6,731 

140 

8,896 

3,868 

2,176 


104,479 

23,666 

23,734 

6,268 

761 

3,454 

2,664 

3,628 

30,703 

79,196 

67,676 

118 

43,404 

3,073 

9,158 

66 

96,911 

826 

331,140 

3,733 

3,46C 

190,986 

31,857 

33,787 

43,917 

6,306 

3,808 

11,400 

24 

4,141 

34,388 

4,864 

67,091 

499 


1,338,786 
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Table  5. — Activities  o/"  United  States  Employment  Service  and  cooperating  public 
employment  offices^  Janvary^  1918,  to  June,  1920,  inclusive,  by  months. 


Month. 


1918. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1019. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

19a0. 

January 

February 

March. 

AprlL 

May 

June 

Totals: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Orand  total 


Registra- 
tions. 


83,353 
92,452 
144,156 
195,578 
206,181 
246,664 
282,294 
555,505 
531,226 
594,757 
744,712 
549,593 


Help 
wanted. 


Referred. 


4,225,451 


587,306 
496,299 
522,727 
362,806 
489,609 
458,071 
345,739 
390,629 
260,275 
136,337 
183,182 
134,210 


4,367,190 


180,929 
142,806 
169,116 
■180,201 
253,090 
212,029 


1,138,773 


4,335,451 
4,367,190 
1,138,773 


9,731,414 


89,002 

92,504 

177,831 

320,328 

326,587 

394,395 

484,083 

1,227,705 

1,476,282 

1,588,975 

1,724,943 

1,024,330 


8,939,005 


730,881 
487,475 
539,349 
887,229 
518,781 
524,809 
373,577 
444,802 
327,991 
160,252 
203,733 
158,385 


4,857,364 


235,133 
197,737 
209,229 
238,718 
339,606 
376,397 


1,496,819 


8,929,005 
4,857,364 
1,496,819 


15,283,088 


62,642 
70,369 
118,079 
171,306 
179,821 
221,946 
250,152 
500,510 
513,662 
606,672 
748,934 
525,486 


3,969,579 


614,436 

406,824 

440,833 

309,158 

434,738 

404,812 

291,069  ! 

340,403 

340,346 

124,704 

174,095 

135,431 


3,807,448 


194,866 
150,934 
160,658 
179,464 
254,415 
302,825 


1,153,162 


3,969,579 
3,807,448 
1,152,162 


8,920,180 


Place- 
ments. 


51,183 

100, 44« 
149,415 
156^384 
192,708 
217,201 
395,530 
362,606 
455^931 
558.460 
302,934 


3,091,821 


372,185 
299,11$ 
327,080 
232,103 
333,587 
319,813 
336,540 
366,873 
188,054 
96,153 
138,105 
110,638 


3,030,839 


161,771 
131,744 
141,044 
151,042 
130,105 
107,7^ 


833,308 


3,001,821 
3,020,1 — 


6^846,028 


Table  6. — Summary  of  interstate  shipments,  July,  1919,  to  June,  19f0,  inelunve. 


Month. 


July 

August — 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Skflled. 

Umkined. 

786 

3,819 

1,753 

3,408 

1,167 

6,896 

341 

1,707 

361 

3,360 

351 

1,777 

350 

1,929 

343 

1,373 

135 

1,695 

344 

1,682 

284 

1,211 

2,250 

3,331 

8,061 

27,678 

Total. 


3,000 
5,250 
6,558 
3,048 
3,821 
2,129 
8,188 
1,015 

i,r 

4,^ 


35,639 


NoTB.~Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  only  10  States  were  making  reports  on  interstate  shipments. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WORE. 

The  termination  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  demobiUzation  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Government  and  of  the  army 
of  war  workers  created  a  serious  crisis  of  unemployment  in  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  No  part  of  our  peace-time  establishment  was 
harder  hit  by  the  demands  of  the  war  upon  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  Nation.  Apart  from  the  lawyers,  engineers,  teachers, 
and  members  of  other  professional  groups  who  responded  to  the  call 
of  arms,  many  more  were  drawn  into  service  by  the  expanding 
energies  of  the  gigantic  war  machine  which  the  Nation  was  called 
on  to  create,  by  tne  great  welfare  agencies  which  developed  to  sus- 
tain this  effort,  and  by  the  demands  of  the  war  industries  for  men 
and  women  of  technical  equipment.  With  the  progress  of  demobili- 
zation these  professional  workers  were  returned  to  civil  life  in  a  world 
which  had  replaced  them  or  which  had  made  no  preparation  to 
utilize  them.  The  revival  of  peace-time  industrv  was  slow  in 
reaching  the  point  where  workers  of  this  sort  could  be  reabsorbed 
in  the  occupations  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  These  condi- 
tions were,  perhaps,  at  their  worst  at  the  opening  of  the  year  under 
review,  when  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  already 
operating  with  reduced  resources  and  a  diminished  force  of  workers. 
Every thmg  possible  was  done,  however,  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
situation.  Private  funds  were  solicited  and  obtained  to  carrj'  on 
the  work  of  the  professional  and  special  section  of  the  service  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1919  and  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities  it 
was  by  this  means  made  possible  to  continue  the  work  to  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year.  In  the  meantime  the  burden  had  been  in- 
creasingly assumed  by  the  employment  bureaus  of  such  of  the  States 
as  were  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  an  adequate 
service,  and  the  office  at  Washington,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function 
of  a  national  clearing  house  for  labor,  made  special  efforts  to  secure 
opportunities  for  employment  of  professional  workers.  The  pro- 
fessional and  special  section  of  the  service  has,  however,  been  dis- 
continued and  the  relations  of  the  service  with  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  terminated. 


STATUS  AlfTD  FUTURE  OF  THE  UITITED  STATES  EMPLOTMEVT 

SERVICE. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  defining  the 
status  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  as  an  establLshed 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  service  still  exists  as  a  function 
rather  than  a  bureau  of  the  department,  by  virtue  of  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Januarjr  3,  1918,  providing  for  the  orean- 
ization  and  operation  of  the  service  in  the  tiien  critical  state  ofthe 
war  industries  of  the  Nation.  The  authority  for  this  action  was  found 
in  the  act  of  1913  establishing  the  Department  of  Labor  "to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  to  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment/'  Though  instituted  pri- 
marily as  a  war  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  war  material  and  for  reducing  the  enormous  wastage 
of  public  and  private  resources  in  the  desperate  competition  of  the 
war  industries  for  labor,  the  demonstrated  utility  of  tne  service  as  a 
means  of  equalizing  labor  supply  and  demand  and  of  meeting  the 
recurrent  problem  of  unemplo3^ment  commended  it  to  all  thou^tful 
observers  as  a  permanent  function  of  the  National  Government. 
This  growing  conviction  of  the  public,  which  was  based  on  actual 
experience  oi  the  workings  of  the  system,  chimed  in  with  the  views  of 
employment  experts  who  had  felt  the  need  of  the  coordination  of 
the  employment  activities  of  the  several  States  that  had  in  the 
decade  preceding  the  entry  of  our  Nation  into  the  war  developed 
systems  of  public  employment,  and  who  had  for  several  years  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  national  system  for  the  clearance  of  labor 
among  the  States.  These  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  several  bills  providing  for  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  such 
a  national  svstem  which  had  received  consideration  bv  the  several 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  having  them  in  chaise  but 
which  were  never  reported  out  for  congressional  action. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  last  year's  report  to  the  bills  introduced 
by  Senator  Kenyon  in  the  Senate  and  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  the  House, 
which  represented  the  views  of  practically  all  the  public  employment 
experts  of  the  country,  and  which  had  the  indorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  bills,  which  at  the  creation  of  a  decentralized 
but  coordinated  system  of  public  employment  offices  by  the  cooper- 
ative activities  of  the  States  and  Federal  Government,  received  the 
most  thorough  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  but, 
owing  to  the  congressional  situation  in  the  months  preceding  the 
presidential  campaign,  failed  to  be  reported  out.  In  the  meantime 
an  earlier  and  less  detailed  measure  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  on  May  19,  1919,  by  Mr.  Nolan,  of  California  (H.  R.  644), 
was,  with  some  amendments,  reported  to  the  House  Mav  18,  1920 
(Report  No.  999),  but  failed  to  come  up  for  action.  The  bill  as 
reported  is  as  follows : 

A  BILL  To  provide  (or  the  establishment  of  a  National  Employment  Bareau  In  the  Department  o  f 

Labor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreserUatives  of  the  United  Slates  (^America 
in  Congress  assembled^  Tbat  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
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Nfttionftl  Employment  Bureau.  There  shall  be  a  commiBsioner  of  employment  who 
shall  be  the  head  of  said  bureau,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preddent,  ana  wno  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $5,000  per  aaoum.  There  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  a  chief 
clerk  and  such  experts,  special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  authorized 
from  time  to  time  by  appropriation  or  other  law:  Provided,  That  no  discriminatioa 
in  employment  or  salary  by  reason  of  sex  alone  shall  exist  in  connection  with  any 
officer  or  employee  authorized  by  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  dut^  of  such 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  subject  to  the  reatnctions  of 
section  2  hereof,  to  provide  facilities  whereby  employers  may  obtain  the  services  of 
persons  seeking  employment  and  persons  seeHng  employment  may  obtain  such 
employment;  to  provide  for  giving  publicity  to  applications  and  demands  for  em- 
ployees and  applications  and  demands  for  employment,  and  to  procure  and  diaeeminato 
suco  information  as  may  be  pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Provided  fwtha; 
That  such  applications  and  notices  of  demands  for  employees  ahall  contain  a  declara- 
tion stating  whether  a  strike  or  lockout  is  in  progress  or  pending  in  the  establiahment 
wherein  the  work  is  to  be  done,  which  information  shall  ne  furnished  lo  the  applicant 
for  employment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  bureau  may  only  aseiat  and  cooperate  with  State  labor  exchanges 
where  such  exchanges  are  under  State  authority  and  comply -with  the  rules  and  r^u- 
lations  prescribed  by  the  bureau,  and  to  this  end  the  said  bureau  is  authorized  to 
contribute  to  the  manitenance  of  said  State  exchange  a  sum  not  greater  than  the  sum 
appropriated  and  spent  by  that  State  for  such  purpose:  Provided,  however,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  sliall  be  construed  lo  prevent  the  bureau  from  sending  repreeenta- 
tivee  to  States  not  having  exchanges  receiving  Federal  aid  for  the  purpose  of^securiog 


;.  3.  That  the  duties  re<fuirod  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Department  of  Labor,  authorized  hy  section  40 
of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907,  entitled  "Anact  tor^ulate  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,"  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  including  all  officers,  clerks, 
and  other  employeeeoccupying  statutory  positions  in  the  said  Division  of  Information, 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  combined  witn  the  National  Employment  Bureau  hereby 
created  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner,  arrangement,  and  organization  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  determine:  Provided,  That  ail  appropriations  and  all  allotments  of 
appropriations  heretofore  and  hereafter  made  for  the  Division  of  Information  shall  be 
and  remain  available  for  the  said  division  until  such  time  as  the  said  Division  of  In- 
ftmnation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National  Employment  Bureau  as  herein  provided. 

Ssc.  4.  That  the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  extend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  use  of  the  poet  offices  and  postal  facititieB,  inctudine 
postal  emplovees  wherever  they  can  be  used,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
and  directea  to  use  the  post  offices  and  postal  facilities  and  such  postal  employees 
wherever  ^icticable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  feature  that  all  these  measures  have  in  common  ia  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  employment,  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  asof  war,  is  not  a  matter  of  local  but  of  national  concern, 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  dealing  mth 
crises  or  emergencies  of  unemployment,  but  a  practical  device  for  so 
marshaling  the  labor  power  of  the  country  as  to  insure  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  of  the  productive  eneigies  of  the  Nation.  This 
reauires  that  mobilization  of  the  workers  not  by  any  species  of  com- 
pulsion but  by  the  democratic  method  of  the  continuous  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  industrial  conditions 
and  the  labor  needs  of  every  part  of  the  country. 

This  national  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  as  widely  recognized 
and  so  authoritatively  set  forth  of  late  that  it  has  become  an  accepted 
doctrine  of  political  science.  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bussia 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  a  working  principle 
in  order  to  speed  up  the  production  which  is  necessary  to  restore  their 
solvency  and  ename  them  to  reconstruct  their  shattered  industrial 
life,  while  Oreat  Britain  has  for  a  dozen  years  maintained  a  nationf^ 
system  of  employment  exchanges  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  th« 
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Dominion  of  Canada  has  combined  the  emplojonent  activities  of  its 
several  Provinces  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia  into  a 
federal  system,  administered  by  a  director  of  employment  in  Ottawa. 
The  recent  growth  of  the  movement  for  the  national  directors  of 
employment  as  weU  as  its  growing  international  importance  are 
exemplified  in  the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  draft  convention 
concerning  unemployment  imanimously  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  oi  the  League  of  Nations,  held  in  Washington  in 
November  of  last  year: 

Article  11.  Each  member  (State)  which  ratifies  this  convention  shall  establish  a 
system  of  free  public  emplo^onent  agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority. 

Where  both  public  and  private  free  employment  agencies  exist,  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  coordinate  the  operations  of  such  agencies  on  a  national  scale. 

The  operation  of  the  various  national  systems  shall  be  coordinated  by  the  Int^- 
national  Labor  Office  in  agreement  with  t&e  countries  cctncerned. 

In  the  report  on  unemployment  prepared  by  the  organizing  com- 
mittee for  tne  International  Labor  Conference,  comparative  statistics 
are  given  showing  the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  employment  in 
various  countries  in  the  years  preceding  the  war.  From  these  tables 
it  appears  that  the  mean  percentage  of  unemployment  in  certain 
trades  for  the  period  1904-1913  was  2.1  in  Germany,  2.7  in  Belgium, 
4.7  in  the  Umted  Kingdom,  7.8  in  France  and  15.2  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  report  sums  up  the  situation  in  this  country  as 
follows: 

The  fluctuations  of  industry  are  more  pronounced  in  the  United  States  of  America 
than  in  most  other  countries  and,  therefore,  the  variation  in  the  percentage  unemployed 
is  greater.  The  prewar  percentages  of  unemployment  in  tne  United  States  were 
normally  about  three  times  as  great  as  those  reported  for  England  or  Germany.  The 
fluctuations  likewise  were  more  violent. 

.  The  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  a  relatively 
small,  compact,  and  densely  populated  industrial  community,  like 
England  or  Belgium,  or  one  as  highly  organized  as  was  Germany 
before  the  war,  the  working  population  easily  finds  its  level,  and 
unemployment  is  comparatively  slight;  whereas  in  a  country  as  vast 
as  ours,  with  its  great  diversity  of  industries  widely  scattered  over 
its  area,  the  unemployed  worker  is  too  often  stranded  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  greater  mobility  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  American  worker  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
distance  that  separates  him  from  his  opportunity  and  by  his  ignorance 
of  its  existence  or  whereabouts.  If,  then,  these  European  countries 
deem  a  unified  employment  service  an  essential  feature  of  their 
industrial  organization,  how  much  more  essential  must  it  be  under 
the  most  difiicult  and  less  stable  conditions  of  industry  which  obtain 
in  the  United  States* 

Fortunately  our  Federal  system  of  Government  lends  itself  easpy 
to  the  institution  and  operation  of  a  national  employment  service 
which  is  unified  without  being  centralized  and  which  by^  coordinating 
the  independent  activities  of  the  several  States  combines  them  all 
into  a  national  system  free  from  the  dangers  of  centralized  authority 
and  bureaucratic  control.  This  is  thesystemwhichhasbeen  embodied 
in  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  herein  before  referred  to. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  can  not  be  put  better 
than  in  tJie  words  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  which 
was  convened  in  Washington  on  December  1, 1919,  and  which,  after 
an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  United 


States,  submitted  its  report  under  date  of  March  6,  1920.  Under  the 
title  of  "  Public  Employment  Clearing  House"  the  conference  speaks 
as  follows: 

The  problem  o!  imemployment  is  ag^vated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  do  adequate  metliod  for  mobilizing  such  a  so-called  labor  reserve  aa,  in  spite  of 
ftU  etToits  t«  reduce  unemployment,  niay  at  any  given  time  actually  enist.  At  the 
preeeot  time  there  are  many  labor  reserves,  but  no  mobilized  reserve.  The  creation 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  system  in  bankinR  has  mobilized  and  coordinated  the  nation's 
credit  reserves.  Under  such  a  system  tne  nation  can  transact  a  lai^er  volume  of  buai- 
nesa  on  a  given  capital  aad  credit  than  would  be  attainable  tinder  a  system  of  separate 
banks  acting  individually  in  their  localities.  Similarly  the  country's  productive 
capacity  can  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  unified  system  of  labor  exchaogea, 
making  what  is  in  effect  a  single  labor  reserve  that  can  be  drawn  on  by  industry  in 
any  part  of  the  Nation. 

The  conference  recommends  establishing  a  system  of  employment  exchanges, 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal,  which  shallin  enect  create  a  national  employment 
service.  The  employment  problem  is  in  the  first  instance  a  local  problem.  The 
f^t  objective  must  be  the  placement  of  local  men  in  local  establishments  in  ordet 
to  keep  as  large  a  number  of  the  employees  aa  poaaible  at  home  with  their  families. 
But  no  purely  local  approach  to  the  problem  is,  or  can  he  effective.  Labor  surplui 
and  labor  shortage  exist  side  by  side  within  the  country  at  the  same  time,  although 
not  necessarily  within  the  sameState.  Can>enterBor  machinists  may  be  out  of  work  m 
Chia^  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  demand  tor  such  artisans  in  Pennsylvania. 

Peinaps  more  important  is  the  constant  problem  of  bringing  labor  from  the  towm 
and  cities  to  the  farms,  both  locally  and — in  times  of  great  seasonal  demand  for  farm 
operations  when  the  need  of  the  farmer  requires  the  more  extensive  transfer  of  labor — 
from  both  his  own  and  neighboring  States. 

Experience  during  the  war  hasproved  these  general  principlee  to  be  true  in  a  period 
of  high  em^tloyment  demand;  they  are  even  more  ^neratly  applicable  in  normal 
times.  Until  a  system  shall  exist  for  the  gathering  of  information  oy  the  municipali- 
ties  and  States,  and  its  exchange  throu^  a  Federal  agen^,  jobs  will  be  seeding 
workers  and  workers  seekine  jobs  at  the  same  time  but  at  different  placee,  and  a  con- 
sequent national  loss  in  production  will  result. 

The  matter  is  not,  and  can  not,  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  merely  by  private 
agencies,  local  and  competitive  in  character,  and  o_perating  at  best  within  a  narrow 
geographic  field.  The  Nation  has  so  vital  and  persisting  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  industrial  product,  and  in  reducing  the  haraahipe  due  to  unemployment,  that  it 
must  interest  itself  in  the  problem . 

At  the  present  time  17  States  maintain  public  employment  offices.  The  work  of 
these  agencies  was  coordinated  during  the  period  of  the  war  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service— a  Federal  agency  which  furthermore  opened  offices  in  State* 
having  no  State  service,  and  thus  established  a  system  national  in  its  scope.  This 
Bystem  has  virtually  lapsed  with  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  peace  footing. 

To  secure  decentraUzed  administration  in  the  States,  under  the  supervision  of  ita 
citizens,  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  such  service  throughout  the  Nation,  the  conference  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  l^islation  by  the  Congress,  making  provision  for  an  employment 
clearing  house  under  Federal  control,  which  shall  allot  to  the  several  States  that  have 
established,  or  shall  establish.  State  emplo^ent  offices,  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  Federal  appropriation,  but  not  exceeding  to  any  State  the  amount  that  shall  be 
appropriated  from  State  funds  for  this  puipose.  lUs  cooperative  relation  between 
F^er^  and  State  governments  has  been  followed  in  other  fields  and  may  well  be 
extended  to  the  employment  field. 

Such  a  service,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  obviously  have  the  full  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers and  emjjioyees.  The  war  emergency  developed  some  weaknesees  in  adminis- 
tration, which  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference  can  wisely  be  corrected  in  the  li^t  of 
such  experience.  To  Justify  the  cooperation  of  both  parties  the  needs  of  both  must  be 
served  unpaitiaUy.  To  insure  such  service,  the  conference  recommends  that  com- 
mittees equally  representative  of  employers  and  employees  be  selected  to  advise  and 
aeast  in  administration, 

J.  B,  Denshore, 

Director  Oeneral. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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